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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Conscious  of  im|)erfections  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
the  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  this  edition  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  profession.  He  has  striven  to  descril)e  each 
form  of  disease  of  the  heart,  not  merely  as  an  assemblage  of  signs 
and  symptoms,  but  as  possessing  a  natural  histon^ ;  in  the  belief 
that  such  plan  will  interest  practitioner  and  student  alike  in  the 
genesis  and  })rogress  of  diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  will  furnish 
indications  for  treatment,  preventive  and  other,  which  are  not 
supplied  by  the  plan  of  regarding  diseases  of  the  heart  too  exclu- 
sively from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relations  of  the  signs  and 
symptoms  found  in  life  to  the  revelations  of  the  dead-hoase. 

He  here  gladly  acknowledges  the  aid  given  him  by  Dr.  Bal- 
thazar Foster,  who  kindly  wrote  the  section  on  the  Sphygmo- 
graph,  by  Mr.  Knowsley  Thornton,  Dr.  Pearson  Irvine,  Mr. 
Henry  Reeves,  and  Mr.  Alban  Doran,  in  different  departments. 
His  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  George  Evans,  the  engraver,  for 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  tracings.  And,  finally,  he  here 
thanks  Dr.  H.  G.  Orlebar  for  his  friendly  help  in  revising  the 
proof-sheets. 

23  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  W., 
May  24th,  1879. 
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While  the  literature  on  Heart  Disease  contains  the  systematic 
works  of  Hope,  Stokes,  Walshe,  and  our  American  confrh^e 
Flint,  it  may  seem  to  indicate  some  lack  of  diffidence  to  venture 
another  work  on  the  subject.  While,  however,  we  have  such 
work  as  Claude  Bernard,  Cyon,  Thirry,  Von  Bezold,  Ludwig, 
and  Rutherford  are  doing  in  clearing  up  the  important  subject  of 
cardiac  innervation ;  Pettigrew  investigating  the  heart's  structure 
and  evolution ;  Brunton  vigorously  testing  the  action  of  remedies  * 
upon  the  heart ;  Richardson  paving  the  way  for  a  better  compre- 
hension of  the  clinical  significance  of  the  heart's  objective  phe- 
nomena; Quain  searching  into  its  pathological  changes;  while 
Peacock  is  accumulating  a  store  of  information  on  its  malforma- 
tions, and,  finally,  George  Johnson  demonstrating  the  changes  in 
the  arterioles  in  Bright's  disease,  and  their  effect  upon  the  heart, 
thus  giving  force  to  the  views  of  Ludwig  and  Traube ;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  scientific  progress  may  have  made  room  for  a'  newer 
treatise.  In  such  belief  the  writer  lavs  this  work  before  the 
medical  public,  and  if  in  it  many  references  are  made  to  foreign 
authorities  to  the  apparent  disparagement  or  neglect  of  the  workers 
of  his  own  country,  it  is  in  no  such  spirit,  however ;  nor  is  the 
work  done  in  England  of  inferior  importance  to  the  pathological 
researches  of  the  Germans,  and  especially  their  minutely  exact 
following  out  of  the  consequences  of  obstructed  circulation.  The 
importance  of  alterations  in  arterial  tension,  and  the  serious  re- 
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suits  of  venous  congestion  have  been  clearly  shown  by  Teuton 
workers. 

The  gravity  of  tricuspid  imperfection,  as  pointed  out  by  Pey- 
ton Blakiston  in  our  own  countr}^,  has  especial  force  given  to  it 
by  recent  research ;  and  the  eflfect  of  heart  failure  on  the  kidneys, 
and  the  production  of  interstitial  nephritis  therefrom,  is  now 
more  fairly  comprehended.  » 

The  importance  of  Bright's  disease  in  the  production  of  heart 
disease  is  now  being  fully  recognized,  and  the  crude  opinions  of 
Bright  and  James  are  being  elaborated  by  Traube,  Ludwig,  and 
George  Johnson.  The  introduction  of  a  systematic  chapter  on 
the  relation  of  heart  disease  and  kidney  diseasjC  to  each  other  is 
novel,  and  though  the  writer's  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject  for  years,  the  present  chapter  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
tentative  than  conclusive — as  inviting  more  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject than  suggesting  the  exhaustion  of  it.  Finally,  the  writer 
must  acknowledge  the  aid  derived  from  the  recent  treatise  on 
heart  disease  (Lehrbuch  von  Herzkrankheiten)  of  Dr.  Th.  von 
Dusch,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
who  also  has  permitted  the  use  of  his  plates,  which,  along  with 
others  from  Rindfleisch,  will  do  much  to  illustrate  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

London,  August  6th,  1872. 
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HEART  AND  ITS  DISEASES, 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE     HEART — ITS    EVOLUTION — ITS    BLOOD    SUPPLY — ITS    NEEVE    SUPPLY — 

SOME   POINTS  OP    PRACTICAL    IMPORTANCE. 

When  we  think  about  it,  we  realize  what  a  wonderful  thing 
is  that  muscular  pump  within  as,  throwing  the  blood  from  the 
veins  into  the  arteries ;  the  blood  being  oxygenized  on  the  way. 
Asleep  or  awake,  with  steady  rhythmic  stroke  the  heart  keeps  on 
doing  its  work.  Whether  at  rest  in  bed,  or  engaged  in  active 
effort,  this  pump  adapts  itself  and  its  activity  to  the  needs  of  the 
organism — not  only  without  any  conscious  attention,  but  in  health 
without  even  producing  consciousness  of  its  action.  Such  power 
of  adaptation  is  secured  by  means  of  the  beautiful  nerve  adjust- 
ments, through  which,  and  by  which,  the  regular  rhythmic  action 
of  the  heart  is  maintained.  Yet  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
heart  varies  very  much  in  quietude  and  in  effort.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  l)alance  of  the  circulation,  and  a  steady  equilibrium 
betwixt  the  bulk  of  blood  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins,  con- 
stant modifications  in  the  heart  are  necessitated,  including  varia- 
tions in  the  size  of  the  ventricular  chambers ;  and  these  are  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  exquisite  nerve-balances  amidst  which  the 
heart  swings. 

How  such  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  as  the  four- 
chambered  mammalian  heart  has  been  evolved;  what  are  the 
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peculiarities  of  its  o>vn  circulation,  to  meet  its  varying  wants ; 
what  the  nature  of  the  complex  arrangements  of  its  nerve  sap- 
ply,  by  which  its  self-regulation  is  accomplished,  are  matters  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  most  intense  interest.  Yet,  curiously,  both 
the  publTc  who  furnish  the  patients  and  the  medical  men  who 
give  advice,  have  to  a  great  extent  neglected  the  normal  working 
of  the  heart ;  both,  however,  feeling  keenly  the  fascination  which 
the  diseases  of  this  organ  unquestionably  possess  for  all. 

The  heart  in  its  primitive  form  is  a  tube  of  involuntary  mus- 
cular fibre,  which  develops  into  a  pulsatile  sac  as  evolution  pro- 
gresses; this  pulsatile  sac  becomes  in  time  elaborated  into  the 
four-chambered  heart  of  the  warm-blooded  birds  and  mammals. 
The  following  account  is  abbreviated  from  the  article  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  Rcid  in  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology." 
In  the  lowest  animals,  the  i>olypi  and  actineae,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  intestinal  worms,  the  nutritious  fluids  are  transmitted 
through  the  tissues  without  any  distinct  canals  or  tubes.  In  tlie 
medusffi  vessels  are  present,  but  they  are  unprovided  with  any 
pulsatory  cavitias.  In  the  articulated  animals  generally,  the  ves- 
sels are  still  without  any  pulsatory  cavities,  but  the  dorsal  vessel 
has  a  distinct  movement  of  contraction  and  relaxation.  Various 
pulsatory  dilatations  are  placed  upon  the  vascular  system  of  the 
common  earthworm ;  one  or  two  upon  the  muscular  system  of 
the  Holothuria ;  and  one  in  the  Talpa  Cristata,  where  the  dorsal 
vessel  is  reflected  upon  itself;  all  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
rudimentary  hearts.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  animals  we  find 
the  pulsatile  sac  being  developed  into  a  two-chambered  heart, 
with  the  weaker  auricle  and  the  more  powerful  ventricle.  Such 
hearts  are  found  in  the  Mollusca,  and  the  lowest  vertebrata,  the 
fishes;  they  may  drive  the  blood  where  a  double  circulation — ^a 
systemic  and  pulmonary — exists  through  both  the  lungs  and  the 
system  generally.  When  the  batrac»hians  are  reached  the  heart 
consists  of  a  ventricle  and  two  auricles ;  one  of  which  receives  tlie 
blood  returning  from  the  respiratory  apparatus,  the  other  receives 
the  venous  blood  of  the  body.  In  the  serpent  the  three-chambered 
heart  has  a  rudimentary  septum  ventriculorum.  In  some  of  the 
saurians  the  ventricle  is  divided  into  two  distinct  chambers,  which, 
however,  communicate  freely  with   each  other.     In  birds  and 
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mammalia  the  two  circulations,  the  greater  or  systemic  and  the 
lesser  or  pulmonic,  are  distinctly  separated  from  each  other. 

The  development  of  the  heart  is  a  matter  so  important  that  I 
have  requested  Mr.  Alban  Doran  to  write  me  some  further  ac- 
count of  it;  illustrating  the  text  by  engravings  from  G^enbauer's 
"  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy  "  (translated  by  F.  Jeffrey 
Bell,  M.A.,  and  revised  by  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  F.R.S.), 
which  have  been  furnished  me  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
mil  Ian  &  Co. 

"  Without  a  sufficient  acqiiaintam»e  with  the  normal  anatomy  of 
the  heart,  no  pathologist  can  ha  competent  to  reason  on  diseases  of 
that  organ.  Without  some  knowledge  of  the  comparative  anat- 
omy of  the  heart,  the  study  of  that  visc»us  as  seen  in  our  own  spe- 
cies, is  lifeless,  spiritless,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  false  conclu- 
sions. We  shall,  on  that  account,  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  structure  of  the  heart  of  the  lower  animals. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  comparative  anatomy  is 
the  frequency,  in  adult  animals  of  a  low  type,  of  the  presence  of 
organs  bearing  the  embryonic  or  infantile  character  seen  in  higher 
forms.  Thus  the  cranium  of  cartilaginous  fishes  and  the  per- 
sistent branchial  clefts  recall  conditions  well  known  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  mammalian  embryo.  The  ring  of  thin  bone  which 
constitutes  the  os  tympanicum  of  the  ornithorhynchus,  and  is 
scarcely  better  developed  in  the  American  monkeys,  rei)resents,  or 
rather  resembles,  the  infantile  condition  of  its  homologue,  the 
external  auditory  meatus  in  man. 

"  This  fact,  an  unwritten  law  as  we  may  call  it,  applies  to  the 
heart.  In  fully  developed  insects,  the  centre  of  the  circulation  is 
a  rhythmically  contractile  tube,  the  dorsal  vessel.  In  the  early 
embryo  of  man  the  heart  is  also  a  simple  tube,  which  acquires  the 
power  of  contraction  long  before  it  becomes  divided  into  chambei's. 

•*This  process  of  subdivision  is  seen  almost  to  perfection  if 
the  hearts  of  a  fish,  an  amphibian,  a  reptile,  a  bird,  and  a  human 
subject  be  laid  in  a  row.  The  comj)arative  mechanism  of  the 
organ  is  less  easy  to  demonstrate.  In  some  lower  forms  the  heart 
cannot  pulsate  with  sufficient  force  to  propel  blood  completely 
round  the  vascular  circle  without  peripheral  aid.     Hence,  for  ex- 
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ample,  tlie  rhythmically  contractile  portal  veia  of  Myxine.  GluH- 
noaa,  a  very  low  form  of  lamprey. 

"The  lowest  types  of  animal  life  effect  their  nutrition  by  os- 
motic changes  throngh  their  simple  protoplasmic  surfaces;  but 
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singular  forms  of  a  true  vascular  system  existin  animals  of  a  very 
low  grade.    In  tlie  Accalephie  the  alimentary  canal  is  modified  so 
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as  to  form  a  vascular  system  as  well.  The  cavity  for  the  recep- 
tion of  food  throws  out  pouches  into  which  the  elaborated  nutri- 
ment enters  and  is  distributed  over  the  system.  These  pouches 
sometimes  become  radiating  tubes  distributed  with  beautiful  sym- 
metry all  over  the  body  (see  Fig.  1).  This  arrangement  combines 
in  one  the  alimentary  tract  and  circulating  area.  Hence  it  is 
termed  the  *  gastro-vascular  system.' 

"  In  Vemiea  a  distinct  vascular  system  exists  similar  to  that 
above  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  Insecta.  There  is  a 
dorsal  vessel  which  propels  the  blood  forwards  and  sometimes 
communicates  with  two  lateral  vessels,  which  are  also  pulsatile; 
the  blood  returns  to  the  back  of  •the  dorsal  vessel  (Fig.  2).  In 
some  of  the  Scoldna  the  dorsal  vessel  communicates  with  a  ven- 
tral tube  by  transverse  vessels  which  are  pulsatile;  and  sometimes 
one  or  two  pairs  are  dilated,  a  point  of  differentiation  tending  to- 
wards the  formation  'of  a  heart  (Fig.  3). 

"  Among  the  molluscoida,  we  find  a  simple  valveless  tubular 
heart  in  the  well-known  ascidians.  A  similar  heart  exists  in  some 
of  the  entomostraca ;  but  very  complicated  forms  of  the  organ  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  higher  arthropoda.  The  heart  is  often  divided 
transversely  into  several  chambers,  which  may  correspond  with 
the  segments  of  the  body:  but  not  invariably  so.  In  the  lobster 
there  is  a  close  approach  to  the  vertebrate  type  of  circulatory  sys- 
tem, with  some  remarkable  mcxlifications.  A  true  heart  exists, 
surrounded  by  a  pericardium  which  serves  as  a  venous  sinus.  The 
heart  gives  off  four  arterial  trunks,  whose  lesser  branches  end  in 
capillaries  which  pass  into  veins.  The  veins  run  into  a  sinus 
which  gives  a  branch  to  each  gill ;  the  branch,  functionally,  cor- 
responding to  our  pulmonary  artery.  The  blood  oxygenated  in 
the  gills  passes  into  veins  which  open  into  the  pericardial  sinus, 
and  enters  the  heart  through  clefts  in  its  walls  (Fig.  4). 

"  The  tubular  dorsal  vessel,  representing  the  heart  in  insects, 
is  divided  by  clefts  into  several  chambers,  more  or  less  corres}>ond.- 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  body.  The  blood  is  driven  for- 
wards into  the  aorta  (Fig.  5  a),  but  insects  have  not  the  high  type 
of  j)eripheral  circulatory  apparatus  seen  in  lobsters,  for  the  vital 
fluid  passes  from  the  ao^ta  into  lacume  distributed  all  over  the 
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body,  and  returns  to  the  he&rt  through  venous  spaces  id  its  vi- 
cinity. 


Dlunm  of  th*  cinulitorj  irifsm  of  m  lobidir.  (After  OenBlnucr.)  a,  Efn.  a  t, 
Lal«nil  iint>iiiiie.  •>  <,  Mnlill  inteDUK.  6  r.  It  n  neb  Is.  c,  Hrirt.  p  e.  Perkardlum.  as, 
MedlinrnDtfrioriorU.    an.  HfliMlicirlerT.   np,  P.rtlerlormilerj  of  budi.   a.  Tmnkof  tb« 

Tbearntwi  Indinu  ibe  dlrecUsn  of  tba  current  or  blood. 

"  In  the  myriapoda  the  long  heart,  or  (iorsal  vessel,  is  very  dis- 
tinctly divided  into  segments  corresponding  to  the  extreme  be^ 
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mentation  of  these  many-footed  animals.    But  it  is  most  important 
to  remember  that  there  are  valves  between  the  chambers  of  the 
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heart;  and  as  the  valves  cover  the  orifices  of  veins,  it  is  clear 
that  the  segmentation  of  the  heart  has  some  important  functional, 
and  not  a  purely  morphological,  signification.  The  scorpionB 
much  re^mble  the  lobster  in  their  eireulatorj'  apparatus.  The 
spiders  have  the  more  primitive  arrangement  seen  in  the  iasects, 
but  the  heart  is  ventral,  not  dorsal,  and  gives  off  arteries  to  the 
eyes  and  limbs.  The  remainder  of  the  track  of  the  blood-eurrent 
is  lacunar,  and  the  blood  returns  to  the  heart  through  distinct 
clefts,  or  '  venous  ostia.' 

"  In  the  Molluscs  the  heart  attains  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment. The  dorsal  trunk  is  dilated  into  a  ventricle,  and  gives  off 
branches  which  are  also  frequently  dilated  into  auricles.  The 
following  diagram  (Fig.  8),  from  Gegenbauer,  demonstrates  the 
transitional  conditions  of  the  heart  in  the  MolliLsca,  the  oi^n 
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having  in  the  lower  forms  the  character  of  the  (]oreal  vessel  with 
tmnsvei'se  branches  seen  in  vermes  (Fig,  2) ;  whilst  in  the  cuttle- 
fish and  snail  we  sec  a  very  near  approach  to  the  vertebrate  heart 


"  In  the  vertebrate  embrj'o  the  heart  is  at  first  a  mass  of  cells, 
soon  becoming  tubular.  It  remains  a  simple  tube  in  that  extremely 
primitive  animal,  the  Amphioxm.  But  this  little  fish  has  a  com- 
plete vascular  system,  not  lacunar,  as  in  insects.*  There  is  even 
a  rudimentary'  jwrtal  system,  although  the  liver  is  a  mere  diver- 
ticulum from  the  int«stine, 

"  The  tube  pasSes  anteriorly  into  an  aortic  trunk,  and  receives 
from  behind  the  omphalomcsaraic  veins  from  the  umbilical 
vesicle.  This  primitive  heart  in  the  vertebrates  above  Amphi~ 
0XU8  becomes  bent  on  itself.  The  middle  i>ortion  of  the  tube  at 
the  angle  of  the  bend  bulges  and  constitutes  a  ventricle.     The 
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extremity  receiving  the  veins  becomes  an  auricle.  The  opposite 
end  dilates  below  the  point  where  it  gives  off  the  aortic  trunk. 
This  is  termed  the  bulbus  arteriosus.  In  the  fish  the  heart  re- 
mains in  this  condition  throughout  adult  life.     Fig.  9  represents 


Dfagrani  to  show  the  reUtloot  of  the  circiilatorj  centres  In  the  Mollusca.  (After  Oei^en- 
bauer.)  A^  Part  of  the  dorsal  vaHCular  trunk  and  transverse  trunks  of  the  Worm.  B,  Heart 
and  auricles  of  a  Nautilus;  C,  Of  a  Laraellibranch,  or  of  lAAiKo;  D,  Of  Octopus.  E,  Heart  and 
aurii-le  of  a  Gasteropod.  v,  Ventricle,  a,  Auricle,  a  e,  Arteria  cephalica.  a  t,  Arteria  ab- 
douii  nails. 

tlie  heart  in  an  osseous  fish.  The  single  ventricle  is  prolonged 
towards  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  the  prolongation  being  termed  the 
conns  arteriomis.  This.conus  is  provided  in  the  sharks  with  a 
regular  flight  or  row  of  semilunar  valves,  developed  (as  are  all 
the  cardiac  valves  of  man)  as  processes  of  the  endocardium.  Two 
beautiful  preparations  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons* 
illustrate  the  chambers  and  multivalvular  conus  arteriosus  in 
Larnna  and  in  the  great  basking-shark  {Selache). 

"  In  these  vertebrates  venous  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart  by 
the  sinus  venosus,  which  conducts  the  fluid  to  the  auricle,  thence 
to  the  ventricle,  which  distributes  it  over  the  branchial  arteries. 
These  vessels  are  branches  of  the  aorta  supplied  to  the  gills,  and 
permanent  representatives  of  the  temporary  branchial  arches  of 
higher  animals.  The  blood  is  oxygenated  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
gills,  and  is  returned  by  branchial  veins  into  the  aorta,  and  thence 
passes  into  the  systemic  circulation  (Fig.  9).  This  also  represents 
how  the  bi*anchial  arteries  are  placed  in  relation  to  the  aorta. 
All  are  originally  developed  from  the  primitive  arterial  trunk 
at  one  extremity  of  the  heart. 


♦  Physiological  Series,  911  D,  911  G. 
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"  In  the  mammalian  embryo,  after  the  formation  of  the  three 

divisions  persistent  in  most 

fishes,  septa  form  between 

— ^  the  auricles,  and  also  be- 

^  tween  the  ventricles,  and  the 

primitive  arterial  trunk 
and  bulb  also  undergo  sub- 
division into  the  roots  of 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery.     In  man  the  con  us 

H**ad  of  an  embryonic  Telenetean  (diagrammatic).  . 

(After  G«'gcnbauer.)    a.  Auricle,   r,  Ventricle,     abr,  artCHOSUS     TCmainS     aS      a 

Branchial  artery,    c,  Caroiid.    a  d.  Aorta.    $,  Bran-  funnel-Hkc  prolongation  of 
chial  clefts,     n,  Nasal  pit.    «  v,  Sinus  renosus.   d  c,      ,         .    ,  .   ,  , 

Ductus  cuvieri.  the  Tight  vcntricle  towards 

the  pulmonary  artery,  free 
from  columnse  carnece.  Every  step  towards  this  high  stage  of  de- 
velopment may  be  observed  in  adult  vertebrates  between  pisces 
and  mammalia. 

"  The  auricle  of  the  singular  Lepulosiren,  which  is  provided 
with  both  gills  and  lungs,  is  partially  divided  into  two  chambers 
by  muscular  bands,  and  a  similar  arrangement  exists  in  the  ven- 
tricle, extending  into  the  arterial  bulb.  In  the  tadpole  there  is, 
as  in  fishes,  a  single  auricle  and  a  single  ventricle,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  branchial  arteries  to  the  aorta  is  the  same.  But  in  the 
adult  frog  and  other  amphibia  the  auricle  has  become  divided 
into  two  chamlxjrs;  the  right  receiving  venous  blood,  the  left 
blood  from  the  lungs. 

"  In  most  reptiles  the  heart  has  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle 
(Figs.  10  and  11),  as  in  the  frog.  To  avoid  any  dangerous  ad- 
mixture of  venous  with  oxygenated  blood,  a  muscular  process 
projects  into  the  ventricular  cavity,  dividing  the  streams  almost 
as  effe(;tually  as  if  a  true  septum  existed. 

"In  crocodiles  and  birds  the  ventricle  is  divided  into  two 
chambers,  as  well  as  the  auricle.  In  this  respect  these  verte- 
brates resemble  the  mammalia ;  but  diifer  in  the  ultimate  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  aortic  arches — a  subject  too  complicated  ibr  discus- 
sion in  these  pages.  The  nature  of  the  arterial  and  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  varies  much  in  different  orders  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  vertebrata. 
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"  The  moet  i«niarkable  modification  in  the  heart  amongst  the 
nammalia,  is  seen  in  the  Strenia,  or  maiiat«es  and  dugonge,  where 
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the  septnm  ventriculorum  is  so  deeply  grooved  as  to  cause  the 
right  ventricle  to  be  half  separated  from  the  left. 

"  The  different  forms  of  the  heart  of  the  vertebrata  are  given 
in  the  following  plate : 


ipiil.  IV.  Fig.  Th«r  *r«  Hen  ^m  behind  Ii 
Ihe  great  Tepoiu  trunk*  ID  ibe  bearl.  t.  Vena  cava  lorrrlor, 
d,  Vuaa  cara  aupertor  deiira-    a  p.  PulDianarr  arterj.    o 


"  Any  account  of  the  general  anatomy  of  the  humuD  heart 
would  be  out  of  place  here ;  but  the  foregoinji  account  of  the 
dovclopDieut  of  the  heart  may  be  interesting  to  readers  who  wish 
to  learn  something  of  the  subject,  and  have  not  a  conveuient  text^ 
book  at  liand." 

Tlie  heart  coDsists,  then,  first  of  a  tube  of  involuntary  raus- 
onlar  fibre,  which  is  gradually  drawu  tt^ther  and  shortened 
until  a  pulsatile  mv  is  formed  of  several  layers  of  muscular 
fibres;  until,  as  B,  W.  Uichardson  says,  it  )>ecomes  "a  coiled 
spring."  These  different  muscular  fibres  are  intricsitely  intet- 
lai.«d,  some  fibres  Ixiing  comuion  to  Imth  sides  of  the  heart,  while 
others  are  confined  to  one  side.  Thus  tfie  heart  waji  described  by 
Winslow  as  consisting  of  two  muscles  enveloped  in  a  third.  These 
fibres  have  Ixxa  unravelled  with  marvellous  patience  by  the  late 
H,  Searle,  and  by  Dr.  Pettigrew,  The  letter  has  shown  that  the 
fully  developed  heart  consiwts  of  seven  layers  of  fibres ;  the  in- 
nermost passing  spirally  from  base  to  apex,  the  centre  layer  Iwing 
almost  I'iivular,  while  the  outermost  layer  again  passes  spirally 
from  apex  to  base.  By  such  an  arrangement  the  blood  is  effeo- 
tually  squeezed  out  of  the  cavities  at  each  muscular  contraction. 
The  muflculur  structure  of  the  heart  consists  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibre ;  but  these  fibres  have  lost  their  primitive  fusi- 
form shape,  and  have  got  the  crotis-markings  of  voluntary  mus- 
cukr  fibres.  The  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart  is  reticulated. 
,  Flo.  IS.  Within  the  sarcolcmma  of  each  mus- 

<'ular  btnidio  are  rudimentary  elemente 
of  fibres,  from  which,  it  is  believe<l,  the 
new  fibres  are  dcve!oi>ed  in  hypertrophy 
(or  hyperplasia),  and  from  which  new 
fibrillse  are  furnished  when  the  original 
fibres  are  destroj-ed  by  tlie  acute  myositis 
of  pyrexia,  and  notably  of  relapsing 
fever. 

The  lieart  is  divided  into  two  halves, 
of  unequal  size  and  power  in  most  ani- 
iFn.ni  BiodatUch.j  nials ;  but  in  the   diving  mammals  the 

right  heart  is  largely  devdoiNfd,  and  in  the  dugong  the  heart  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  double  Barcelona  nut.     Each  half  has 
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(1),  the  first  chamber,  the  auricle,  a  comparatively  thin- walled 
chamber ;  and  (2),  the  ventricle,  whose  walls  are  thicker.  The 
fiystole,  or  contraction  commences  first  in  the  auricle,  and  then 
passes  on  swiftly  to  the  ventricle.  It  is  a  true  vermicular  action, 
though  a  rapid  one.  The  action  passes  from  one  layer  of  fibres 
to  another,  as  first  shown  by  Schiff  and  confirmed  by  Valentin. 
The  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  intestine,  only  the  muscular 
fibre-tubing  is  coiled  upon  itself,  and  the  contraction  is,  conse- 
quently, nearly  synchronous.  The  blood  wells  into  the  empty 
chambers  from  the  full  veins  behind,  until  the  pressure  is  alike 
in  the  veins  and  the  heart  chambers ;  then  the  auricle  contracts 
towards  the  ventricle,  the  ventricle  is  next  excited  to  contract ; 
and  the  ventricular  contraction  closing  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves,  the  fluid  contents  are  expelled  by  the  open  orifice  into  the 
artery  in  front.  Such  is  the  cardiac  cycle.  .  Dr.  Michael  Foster 
describes  the  cycle  more  completely.  He  says :  "  When  the  chest 
of  a  mammal  is  opened  and  artificial  respiration  kept  up,  a  com- 
plete beat  of  the  whole  heart,  or  cardiac  cycle,  is  seen  to  take 
place  as  follows : 

"  The  great  veins,  inferior  and  superior  venae  cavae  and  pul- 
monar}'  veins,  are  seen  while  full  of  blood  to  contract  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  heart;  the  contraction  runs  in  a  peristaltic 
wave  towards  the  auricles,  increasing  in  intensity  as  it  goes.  Ar- 
rived at  the  auricles,  which  are  then  full  of  blood,  the  wave  sud- 
denly spreads,  at  a  rate  too  rapid  to  be  fairly  judged  by  the  eye, 
over  the  whole  of  those  organs,  which,  accordingly,  contract  with 
a  sudden  sharp  systole. 

"  In  the  systole,  the  walls  of  the  auricle  press  towards  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  and  the  auricular  appendages  are 
drawn  inwards,  becoming  smaller  and  paler.  During  the  auricu- 
lar systole,  the  ventricles  may  be  seen  to  become  more  and  more 
turgid.  Then  follows,  as  it  were  immediately,  the  ventricular 
systole,  during  which  the  ventricles  become  shorter  and  thicker. 
Held  between  the  fingers  they  are  felt  to  become  tense  and  hard. 
As  the  systole  progresses,  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  arteries  are 
seen  to  expand  and  elongate,  and  the  heart  to  twist  slightly  on  its 
long  axis,  so  that,  while  the  base  is  fixed  by  the  great  arteries,  the 
apex  moves  from  the  left  and  behind  to  the  front  and  right ; 
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hence,  more  of  the  left  ventricle  becomes  displayed.  As  the  sys- 
tole gives  way  to  the  succeeding  pause  or  diastole,  the  ventricles 
flatten  and  elongate,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  contract  and 
shorten,  the  heart  turns  back  towards  the  left,  and  thus  the  cycle 
is  completed." 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
another  point,  viz.,  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  flow.  This  is  great- 
est at  the  aortic  orifice,  is  rapid  along  the  arteries  as  they  spread 
out  and  the  area  enlarges, — the  greater  the  area  the  slower  the 
flow.  The  flow  increases  as  it  pa&ses  from  the  venules  to  the 
veins,  being  greatest  in  the  vena  cava,  where  the  area  has  again 
become  small.  The  flow  is  equal,  therefore,  and  as  much  blood 
enters  the  ri":ht  auricle  as  issuas  from  the  left  ventricle  at  each 
stroke.  The  flow  in  the  right  heart  is  slower,  therefore  its  ostia 
are  wider.  "  If  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtally  is,  that  equal 
volumes  of  blood  must  pass  synchronously  through  the  pul- 
monic and  aortic  openings,  and  that  the  two  ventricles  exert  very 
unequal  pressures  upon  the  equal  columns  of  blood  in  systole,  it 
must  follow,  if  the  velocities  are  unequal,  that  equal  times  of  af- 
flux can  only  be  maintained  by  the  areas  of  the  aortic  and  pul- 
monic orificHis  being  inversely  as  the  velocities  of  the  streams 
which  traverse  them."     (Herbert  Davies.) 

The  ostia  of  the  right  heart  arc  larger  than  those  of  the  left 
heart,  while  the  auriculo-vcntricular  orifices  bear  a  regular  pro- 
portion to  the  arterial  ostia.  The  aortic  orifice  is  the  smallest, 
the  pressure  exerted  on  it  by  the  powerful  left  ventricle  is  greater 
than  that  exerted  on  the  pulmonary  orifice,  and  at  that  point  the 
flow  is  the  most  rapid.  Tiie  vascular  area  spreads  out  from  the 
aortic  orifice  to  the  capillaries;  and  gathers  together  again  to  it 
through  the  right  and  left  hearts.  The  quantity  of  blood  which 
is  driven  fn)m  each  ventricle  at  each  systole  in  a  full-grown  man 
of  average  size  and  weight,  is  180  grams — six  ounces.  (M. 
Foster.) 

As  might  be  expected,  the  thickness  of  the  muscular  walls  on 
each  side  is  in  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  performed.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  by  the  right  heart  are  comparatively 
small.  It  has  to  drive  the  blood  through  the  large  wipillaries  of 
the  pulmonic  circulation  into  the  left  chambers  of  the  heart.   The 
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left  heart  has  to  overcome  the  elasticity  of  the  systemic  circula- 
tion, and  consequently  is  much  thicker.  Various  calculations 
have  l)cen  made  as  to  the  relative  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
two  ventricles ;  but  they  vary  from  that  of  Laennec,  who  thought 
the  left  ventricle  as  rather  more  than  two  to  one  the  right  ven- 
tricle ;  to  that  of  Cruveilhier,  who  thought  the  proportions  as  high 
as  five  to  one.  Bizot  made  the  most  elaborate  measurements  of 
the  liciirt  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  individuals  of  all  ages, 
but  they  are  too  minute  and  lengthy  for  quotation.  Hayden 
gives  Its  a  general  estimate  of  the  thickness  of  the  various  j)ortion8 
of  the  lieiirt- walls,  the  left  ventricle  seven  lines,  the  right  ventricle 
two  ami  a  half.  The  thickness  of  the  interventricular  septum, 
eleven  lines.  The  mean  thickness  of  the  left  auricle  is  one  and  a 
half  lines,  of  the  right  auricle  one  line.  The  w^eight  of  the  heart 
varies  with  age,  and  increases  as  life  progresses.  It  is  estimated 
at  eight  ounces  for  the  adult  female,  and  nine  ounces  for  the  aver- 
age male. 

The  muscular  fibres  are  arranged  in  connection  with  tendinous 
rings  which  form  the  diiferent  ostia  of  the  heart.  The  arterijtl 
tendinous  rings  arc  continuous  with  the  middle  arterial  coats;  the 
fibres  contract  towards  the  ostia,  and  so  propel  the  blood  forwards. 
In  order  to  prevent  regurgitation  of  the  blood,  each  ostium  is  pro- 
tected by  valves ;  the  arterial  orifices  have  esich  three  semilunar 
valves,  which  lie  close  to  the  arterial  wall  when  the  blood  is 
rushing  through  the  ostia  in  the  ventricular  systole;  but  which 
approximate  each  other  (by  virtue  of  elastic  fibres  at  the  base  of 
each  cusp,  according  to  some  authorities)  in  the  aortic  rebound, 
and  are  tightly  driven  together,  thereby  preventing  cffec^tually  all 
reflux.  The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  consist  of  curtains,  which 
are  prevented  from  being  washed  backwards  by  tendinous  cords 
attacher]  to  them,  the  tendinous  cords  l)eing  also  attached  to  small 
muscular  masses,  the  musculi  papil lares,  springing  from  the  walls 
of  the  heart.  On  the  ventricular  c*ontraction,  these  curtains  are 
approximated  by  the  force  of  the  regurgitant  current,  and  prevent 
reflux ;  without  these  chordae  tendineae  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  would  be  washed  into  the  auricles  at  every  ventricular  sys- 
tole. The  nmsculi  papillares  contract  synchronously  w-ith  the 
ventricles  and  draw  the  valve  curtains  inwards  on  the  systole.    In 
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the  bird,  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  muscular  and  take  part 
in  the  general  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  diving  birds;  while  in  the  ostrich  tribe  the  valve 
arrangements  resemble  those  of  mammals.  The  practical  profit 
to  be  derived  from  further  consideration  of  the  anatomical  details 
of  the  heart  do  not  seem  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  their  considera- 
tion here.  The  right  ventricle  is  applied  around  one  side  of  the 
left  ventricle. 

The  nutrition  of  this  wonderful  muscular  and  tendinous  mass 
is  secured  by  two  arteries  which  spring  from  the  base  of  the  aorta, 
the  coronary  arteries.  The  right  coronary  artery  arises  from  the 
anterior  and  right  sinus ;  the  left  from  the  anterior  and  left  sinus 
(Hayden).  Sibson  says  there  are  two  aortic  posterior  flaps,  from 
one  of  which  the  left  coronary  artery  springs.  The  right  coro- 
nary artery  descends  between  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  the  right 
auricular  appendix,  and  supplies  the  right  ventricle.  The  left 
coronary  artery  descends  obliquely  to  the  left,  between  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  appendix  of  the  left  auricle  (Hayden).  Anas- 
tomoses exist  between  the  branches  of  the  right  and  left  coronary 
arteries ;  but,  according  to  Hyrtl,  they  are  too  small  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  ordinary  injection  material.  The  blood  gathers 
together  again  into  veins,  one  of  which  is  distinctly  larger  than 
the  others,  and  has  upon  it  a  distinct  sinus,  which  Reid  has  found 
to  be  muscular  in  structure  in  various  animals;  these  veins  open 
into  the  right  auricle.  In  perforating  the  muscular  wall  from 
without  inwards,  these  veins  pass  obliquely  through  the  wall,  so 
that  when  the  auricle  is  distendeil,  reflux  into  them  is  prevented ; 
jiist  as  reflux  from  the  bladder  into  the  ureters  is  prevented. 
Imperfect  valves  are  dcscril^ed,  especially  at  the  orifice  of  the  large 
coronary  vein,  further  preventing  the  entrance  of  venous  blood 
from  the  right  auricle  into  the  coronary  circulation,  when  the 
right  heart  is  distended. 

There  are  certain  points  of  practical  interest  connected  with  the 
coronary  circulation.  In  the  first  place,  though  the  coronary  arte- 
ries spring  from  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  just  above  the  line  of 
the  aortic  cusps,  when  laid  back  by  the  ventricular  systole;  still, 
the  systole  of  the  ventricle  does  not  fill  these  arteries.  The  coro- 
nary arteries  are  filled  by  the  aortic  rebound,  from  the  blood  then 
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eddying  in  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva.  During  the  cardiac  systole, 
the  blood  is  wrung  out  of  the  small  vessels  of  tlie  coronary  circu- 
lation, by  the  twisting  action  of  the  ventricular  contraction; 
when  the  systole  is  over  the  coronary  arteries  and  their  branches 
are  empty,  ready  to  receive  the  arterial  blood  driven  into  them  by 
the  aortic  recoil. 

The  coronary  circulation  is  protected  from  any  regurgitation  of 
venous  blood  into  it  by  the  mode  of  perforation  of  the  coronary 
veins  and  the  imperfect  valves,  otherwise  the  heart  would  be 
placed  under  great  disadvantages ;  it  would  be  gorged  with  venous 
blood,  M  hich  would  tend  to  directly  paralyze  it  from  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid,  while  it  would  be  negatively  harmful  from  its 
obstructing  the  ready  flow  of  arterial  blood  through  the  coronary 
circulation  during  the  heart's  diastole. 

.  During  the  diastole,  the  heart  gets  its  brief  sleep  and  its  supply 
of  pabulum  for  tissue  nutrition.  In  its  incessant  round  of  labor, 
no  long  repose  is  compatible  with  the  continuation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  organism.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  actual  amount  of  sleep  enjoyed  by  the  heart  is  small ;  that 
would  be  incompatible  with  its  active  function..  The  diastole 
occupies  three-fifths  of  the  time  of  the  whole  cardiac  cycle — i.  e., 
on  the  aggregate,  about  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  In 
the  first  edition  the  time  is  differently  stated ;  here  the  time  of 
the  diastole  as  given  by  M.  Foster  is  followed.  In  disease,  when 
the  pulse  becomes  rapid,  the  number  of  cardiac  contractions  in 
the  minute  is  increased,  and  this  increase  takes  place  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  diastolic  pause — L  c,  the  duration  of  each 
systole  is  but  little  aifected  ;  but  there  are  so  many  more  of  them 
in  the  minute,  and  each  diastole  is  shorter,  and  the  aggregate 
diastole  is  diminished  by  the  increaseil  number  of  systoles  in  the 
minute;  consequently  the  heart's  sleep  is  much  diminished.  It 
has  not  only  to  work  much  longer  in  proj)ortion  to  its  rest;  but 
its  working  time  is  increased,  while  its  sleeping  time  is  distinctly 
diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  Balthazar  Foster  has  found  that 
when  the  heart's  action  is  slowed  by  digitalis,  the  slowing  is  pro- 
cured by  the  lengthening  of  the  diastole.  Consequently,  we  can 
see  how  the  heart's  sleep,  alike  in  its  nervous  ganglia  and  its  mus- 
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cular  fibres,  may  be  influenced  by  the  administration  of  therapeutic 
agents. 

For  the  following  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  cardiac  nerves 
I  am  indebted  to  H.  A.  Reeves : 

"  The  cardiac  nerves  come,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  pneu- 
mogastric  and  sympathetic.  The  former  nerve  gives  off  branches 
to  the  heart  from  its  cervical  as  well  as  from  its  thoracic  portions. 
The  upper  cardiac  nerves  are  minute  filaments,  and  usually  join 
the  cardiac  nerves  of  the  sympathetic ;  the  lower  is  a  single  branch, 
and  is  generally  given  off  just  before  the  nerve  enters  the  thorax. 
There  is  a  diflFerence  in  the  arrangement  of  this  latter  nerve  on 
the  two  sides.  On  the  right  side  it  rests  on  the  side  of  the  in- 
nominate artery,  and  joins  a  cardiac  nerve  of  the  sympathetic 
(oaasionally  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal),  to  the  deep  canliac 
plexus.  The  left  branch  crosses  the  aortic  arch  to  join  the  super- 
ficial plexus.  The  thoracic  «irdiac  branches  are  given  off  from 
the  pneumogastric  of  the  right  side  near  the  trachea,  and  a  few 
come  from  the  first  part  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal ;  they  rest  on 
the  trachea  and  go  to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  On  the  left  side 
the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  gives  off  corresponding  nerves. 

"  There  are  three  cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  which 
arise  respectively  from  the  three  cervical  ganglia  of  that  nerve 
trunk,  and  there  are  differences  in  the  arrangement  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  neck.  The  rigid  upper  cardiac  nerve  comes  from  two 
or  more  filaments  of  the  upper  cervical  ganglia,  and  occasionally 
there  is  an  offshoot  from  the  cord  joining  the  upper  and  middle 
cervical  ganglia.  It  is  situated  behind  the  carotid  sheath,  and  in 
front  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
In  the  thonix  it  passes  sometimes  in  front  and  sometimes  Wiind 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  runs  along  the  innominate  artery  to  the 
back  of  the  aortic  arch  to  join  the  dc»ep  canliac  plexus.  Some 
twigs  are  given  off  to  the  anterior  asj>ect  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
to  the  sui)erficial  cardiac  plexus.  This  nerve  communicates  in 
its  course  with  the  external  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  and 
with  other  branches  of  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric. 
The  left  upper  cardiac  nerve  differs  from  its  fellow  in  the  thoracic 
part  of  its  course,  where  it  runs  on  the  left  carotid  to  the  aortic 
arch.     It  may  pass  in  front  of  the  arch  to  the  sujxjrficial  plexus. 
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or  behind  it  to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  The  mw/d/e  cardiac  nerve 
of  the  right  side  is  placed  behind  the  carotid  sheath,  and  either 
before  or  behind  the  subclavian  artery.  It  lies  on  the  trachea  in 
tlie  thorax,  and  is  joined  by  twigs  from  the  recurrent  laryngeal, 
and  ends  on  the  right  of  the  deep  plexus.  Its  nuchal  communi- 
cations are  with  the  upper  cardiac  of  the  sympathetic  and  the 
recurrent  of  the  pneumogastric. 

"  The  left  middle  cardiac  nerve  passes  into  the  chest  between 
the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  to  the  left  side  of  the  deep  plexus. 

"  The  lower  cardiac  nerve  comes  from  the  lower  cervical  gan- 
glion, or  from  the  first  thoracic.  On  the  right  side  it  passes  be- 
hind the  subclavian  artery,  and  ends  in  the  deep  plexus.  It 
anastomoses  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  middle  cardiac 
nerves.  On  the  left  side  it  often  joins  the  middle  cardiac,  and 
the  resulting  cord  ends  in  the  deep  plexus.  Sometimes  the  deep 
plexus  is  replaced  by  a  ganglion  called  Wrisberg's  ganglion,  and 
from  it  or  the  plexus  filaments  are  given  oflF  and  accompany  the 
heart  arteries.  Besides  these,  the  heart  has  three  special  ganglia, 
and  some  smaller  unnamed  ones.  The  first  is  situated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  is  called  Remak's  gan- 
glion; the  second  is  near  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  valves, 
and  is  named  the  ganglion  of  Bidder;  and  the  third  is  in  the 
wall  of  the  right  auricle,  and  is  Lud  wig's  ganglion.  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  in  1864,  dt  scribed  a  rich  system  of  ganglionic  nerves,  which 
are  partly  subpericardial,  and  partly  in  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  heart. 

"There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  anatomy  of  the  cardiac 
nerves.'* 

The  subject  of  the  innervation  of  the  heart  is  a  very  difficult 
one;  and  what  is  put  forwanl  here  is  merely  that  about  which 
all  are  agreed,  rather  than  any  attempt  at  an  exhaustive  handling 
of  the  matter.  Such  consideration  will,  however,  help  us  much 
to  a  correct  comprehension  on  some  matters  of  much  practical 
moment,  both  clinically  and  therapeutically. 

In  the  first  place  the  heart  j)ossesses  ganglia  of  its  own,  rhyth- 
mically discharging  centres,  which  can  carry  on  the  movements 
of  the  heart  for  a  considerable  time  after  its  removal  from  the 
body.     (This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  cold-blooded  animals,  on 
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whom  alone  such  experimentation  is  possible.)  "  We  shall  take 
for  granted  that  the  principal  laws  of  the  heart's  beat,  which  are 
shown  by  the  frog's  heart,  also  hold  good  for  thase  of  higher  ani- 
mals." (M.  Foster.)  These  lie  in  the  sinus,  in  the  auricular  sep- 
tum and  walls,  and  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  though 
some  have  been  found  in  the  heart  itself.  These  ganglia  belong 
to  the  primitive  pulsatile  sac,  and  remain  in  the  highest  form  of 
heart. 

These  ganglia  receive  the  sense  of  distension  and  give  off  effer- 
ent impulses  to  the  muscle  to  contract.  Their  afferent  branches 
are  in  association  with  the  cavity  or  inner  surface  of  the  cham- 
bers ;  the  efferent  branches  with  the  muscular  fibrillte.  When  the 
heart  is  removed  from  the  bodv,  and  fluid  is  driven  into  the 
cardiac  cavities  with  abnormal  force,  more  rapid  and  more  ener- 
getic contractions  are  set  up.  This  is  the  primitive  nerve-balance 
of  the  heart.  Upon  this  primitive  base  some  verv  complex  nerve 
arrangements  are  superimposed,  so  that  the  heart  swings  in  the 
mast  beautiful  nerve  adjustments. 

In  intimate  connection  with  these  nerve  ganglia  is  the  vagus 
nerve.  The  brothers  Welxjr  in  1846  showed  that  irritation  of 
the  vagus  nerve  would  slow  the  action  of  the  heart,  while  greater 
irritation  would  bring  the  heart  to  a  standstill.  Sec^tion  of  the 
vagi  leads  to  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart.  The  right  vagus 
exerts  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  heart  than  the  left.  Since 
the  original  observations  of  the  Webei's,  the  vagus  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  is  a  rope  of  sevcnil  strands,  mostly 
efferent  from  al)ove  downwards.  It  contains  (1),  inhibitory 
fibres;  (2),  reflex  inhibitory  fibrin;  and  (3),  afferent  fibres  to  the 
vasomotor  centre,  the  sensory  lierve  of  the  heart  of  Ludwig. 

The  direct  inhibitory  fibres  control  the  ganglia  of  the  heart, 
and  by  their  restraining  action  hold  back  the  explosion  generated 
in  the  ganglia,  until  a  synchronous  contraction  is  secunni.  (Hence 
when  the  vagi  are  cut,  the  contractions  are  tumultuous.)  The 
famous  Czermak,  by  pressing  the  vagus  in  the  neck  against  an 
osseous  prominence,  could  arrest  the  action  of  his  heart.  Several 
individuals  have  been  able  to  exercise  a  decided  control  over  their 
hearts  by  an  effort  of  will.  It  is  said  that  Fontana  could  slow 
and  accelerate  the  action  of  his  heart  at  will.     This  was  well  seen 
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in  the  notable  case  of  Colonel  Townsend.  "  A  few  days  before 
his  death  he  could  expire  when  he  pleased,  and  by  an  effort  he 
could  come  to  life  again.  Before  making  the  experiment  on  the 
day  of  his  death  his  pulse  was  distinct,  though  small  and  thready,  * 
and  his  heart  had  the  usual  beating.  He  composed  himself  and 
lay  on  his  back  in  a  still  posture  for  some  time.  His  pulse  sank 
gradually,  till  at  last  it  could  not  be  felt  by  the  nicest  touch ;  not 
the  least  motion  could  be  felt  in  the  heart,  nor  the  least  soil  of 
breath  perceived  on  a  bright  mirror  held  to  his  mouth ;  not  the 
least  symptom  of  life  could  be  perceived.  He  continued  thus  for  • 
half  an  hour ;  the  motion  of  the  heart  was  then  observed  grad- 
ually to  return,  and  he  recovered  again,  executed  some  business, 
and  died  the  same  evening."  (Wardrop,  "  Diseases  of  the  Heart," 
p.  87.)  There  are,  then,  central  inhibitory  fibres  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  will.  By  these  the  cool  individual  calms 
his  heart  under  excitement,  as  seen  in  the  practiced  rifleshot. 

Then  there  are  reflex  inhibitory  centres,  those  by  which  the 
heart  is  brought  to  a  standstill  in  diastole,  as  when  the  intestine 
is  struck  sharply  with  a  knife  (Goltz).  Such,  probably,  is  the 
explanation  of  the  instant  death  which  follows  a  severe  blow  on 
the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Through  these  inhibitory  fibres,  fainting  from  severe  emotion, 
injury,  or  shock  is  brought  about. 

The  third  strand  "consists  of  fibres  which  run  from  the  heart  to 
the  medulla.  These  fibres  have  been  called  the  sensory  nerve  of 
the  heart,  or  vaso-inhibitory  nerve  (Ludwig).  When  the  heart 
is  unduly  distended,  these  fibres  are  thrown  into  action,  and  in- 
hibit the  vasomotor  centre,  so  that  the  peripheral  arterioles  are 
dilated,  and  the  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries  lowered.  The  op- 
position to  the  outward  flow  from  the  heart  is  thus  lessened,  and 
the  muscular  walls  can  more  easily  contract,  and  recover  them- 
selves from  the  state  of  overdistension. 

In  addition  to  these  actions,  Eichhorst  has  found  that  section  of 
the  vagi  in  birds  leads  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  fibres; 
while  section  of  the  vagi  in  rabbits  and  dogs  is  followed  by 
changes  in  the  muscular  fibres,  but  death  follows  too  soon  to  ad- 
mit of  this  being  shown  to  be  fatty  degeneration.  He  does  not 
put  forward  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  what  he 
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terms  the  trophic  nen^e  fibres  of  the  vagus;  but  our  acquaintance 
with  the  contraction  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  stomach  when  the 
vagi  are  cut,  renders  it  not  improbable  that  the  sympathetic  fibres, 
no  longer  antagonized  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres,  contract  the 
bloodvessels  and  impaired  nutrition  results. 

The  practical  bearings  of  the  innervation  of  the  heart  are  ih&se. 
When  a  powerful  ventricle  is  pumping  blood  forcibly  into  the 
arterial  system,  the  blood  pressure  is  high,  and  the  roots  of  the 
vagus  are  flooded  with  blood ;  the  inhibitory  fibres  are  thrown 
into  action,  and  the  cardiac  ganglia  are  restrained  and  the  heart 
beats  slowly.  Without  such  inhibitory  arrangements  apoplexy 
would  be  verj^  common.  The  powerful  ventricle  would  constantly 
be  bursting  the  arteries,  especially  of  the  brain,  if  the  inhibitory 
fibres  did  not  hold  back  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  and  so 
allow  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  escaping  through  the  arterioles 
before  the  next  ventricleful  of  blood  is  thrown  into  the  arteries. 
The  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus  thas  protect  the  arteries. 
The  pulse  of  high  blood  pressure  is  slow,  then — but  it  is  pow- 
erful. 

The  reflex  inhibitory  fibres  are  those  which  cause  syncope 
under  shock,  injury,  or  emotion.  Such  syncope  leads  directly  to 
unconsciousness,  and  by  this  the  brain  is  saved  from  the  full  force 
of  the  shock ;  which,  if  it  fell  upon  a  brain  not  anaesthetized  by 
uncons(!iousness  would  do  severe  and  serious  injury.  Syncope 
then  saves  the  brain  from  the  full  force  of  shocks,  either  material 
or  emotional. 

The  use  of  the  accelerator  fibres — ^to  be  mentioned  shortly — is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  It  is  poSvsible  to  speculate  that  they  are 
useful  when  the  heart  has  l)een  seriously  depressed,  and  they  may 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  inhibitory  fibres  when  their  action 
Is  excessive.  They  are  not  exhausted  by  excessive  stimulation, 
"  they  may  be  subjected  rejK^atedly  to  the  action  of  strong  currents 
without  appearing  to  suffer  "  (M.  Foster).  Whatever  their  use, 
they  are  clearly  very  important  nerve  fibres. 

The  function  of  the  sensor}'^,  or  vaso-inhibitory  nerve,  ih  a  very 
important  one.  It  protects  the  heart  itself  from  paralytic  over- 
distension. When  the  cardiac  chaml)ers  are  overdistendeil,  the 
sense  of  overdistensi(m  is  conveyeil  by  afferent  fibres  of  the  car- 
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diac  ganglia  to  these  centres,  and  more  rapid  and  efficient  dis- 
charges take  place,  resulting  in  more  rapid  and  energetic  mus- 
cular contractions.  Xot  only  this,  but  the  sensory  nerve  of  the 
heart  being  the  \aso-inhibitory  nerve,  the  peripheral  arterioles  are 
dilated  and  the  blood-flow  out  of  the  arteries  is  rendered  easier. 
By  this  readier  outflow,  with  lowered  blood  pressure  in  the  arte- 
ries, and  therefore  less  obstruction  to  overcome  in  systole,  the 
more  energetic  contractions  of  the  heart  are  assisted,  when  the 
cardiac  chambers  are  overdistended. 

There  are,  however,  other  nerve  fibres  passing  from  the  me- 
dulla to  the  heart,  which  are  termed  the  accelenitor  nerves,  and 
which  quicken  the  beat  of  the  heart.  "  The  accelerator  or  motor 
nerves  of  the  heart  pass  from  the  medulla  down  the  spinal  cord, 
and  reach  the  heart  through  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  gan- 
glia of  the  sympathetic  nerve."  (Ferrier.)  These  nerve  fibres, 
according  to  M.  Foster,  "  pass  from  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  along 
tlie  nerve  accompanying  the  vertebral  artery,  and  reach  the  heart 
through  the  last  cervical  and  first  thoracic  ganglia."  Through  the 
accelerator  nerves  the  heart's  action  may  be  quickened,  even  after 
the  division  of  both  vagi,  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  cervical 
spinal  cord.  These  nerves  act  slowly  and  are  in  no  way  antago- 
nistic to  the  vagi.  Stimulation  of  these  nerves  increases  the 
number  of  the  heart  beats ;  but  what  is  gained  in  rate  is  lost  in 
force,  for  the  blood  pressure  may  remain  the  same,  or  even  be 
diminished.  "  We  know  nothing  of  the  action  of  these  nerves 
in  the  economy,  unless  we  suppose  they  are  of  use  in  cases  where 
it  is  desirable  the  heart's  beat  should  be  quickened  without  any 
change  in  the  pressure."  (M.  Foster.)  As  to  the  destination  of 
these  accelerator  nerves,  "  They  end  probably  in  the  intracardiac 
ganglia,  reinforcing,  in  some  manner  unknown,  their  automatic 
activity.  Stannius  has  shown,  that  in  the  heart  of  the  frog,  at  all 
events,  there  are  ganglionic  centres  having  independent  functions, 
one  class  acting  simply  as  reflex  centres ;  a  second,  called  accelei'- 
ating  centres,  which  seem  to  quicken  the  cardiac  movements ; 
whilst  a  third,  named  inhibitory  centres,  retard  or  arrest  these 
movements.  Thus  rhythm  may  depend  on  the  first  alone,  but 
the  amplitude,  and  the  time  of  the  rhythmic  contraction,  may 
be  regulated  by  other  centres."  (McKendrick.)     Thus  it  would 
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seem,  that  the  swing  of  the  cardiac  [pendulum  is  secured  by  more 
complex  and  subtle  nerve  arrangements  than  the  primitive  nerve- 
balance — the  reflex  centres. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  primitive  cardiac  ganglia  with  their 
simple  afferent  and  efferent  fibres,  are  controlled  and  materially 
aided  by  the  other  and  more  complex  nerve  arrangements  of  the 
heart;  so  that  in  quietude  and  in  effort,  the  heart's  action  is 
adapted  to  circumstances;  that,  indeed,  the  heart  swings  in  a  very 
exquisite  and  complex  set  of  balances. 

A  word  as  to  the  action  which  goes  on  in  these  cardiac  ganglia 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  These  ganglia,  and  the  respiratory 
centres  in  the  medulla,  are  motor  centres  which  discharge  at  inter- 
vals rhythmicrally.  There  seems  a  certain  accumulation  of  energy 
in  the  cells  that  constitute  these  discharging  centres,  which  ex- 
plodes rhythmically.  The  basis  of  action  is  the  decomposition  set 
up  in  the^  nerve  cells,  which  contain  compounds  of  most  elabo- 
rate coastruction,  by  the  blood  going  to  them ;  for  if  the  blood 
cease  going  to  them  they  quickly  cease  to  act  in  warm-blooded 
animals.  Wundt  puts  the  matter  thus :  "  Slight  excitations  gen- 
erally vanish  in  the  central  substance  of  the  cell,  while  stronger 
excitations  set  free  its  latent  force.  The  excitations  of  the  blood- 
current  impinging  on  the  periphery  of  the  cell  must  accumulate 
until  they  reach  a  given  strength  sufficient  to  liberate  the  force  of 
the  cell,  when  it  is  thence  transmitted  to  its  central  region,  and 
thence  to  its  motor  nerve.  After  this  discharge  of  force  equi- 
librium is  restored,  and  the  process  Ixjgins  all  over  again.  Xerve 
centres  submitted  exclusively  to  the  excitation  of  the  bkxKl,  act 
automatically  and  rhythmically.  This  rhythm  is  interrupted  or 
rendered  irregular  when  the  influence  of  other  nerve  centres  in- 
hibits the  discharge  of  accumulated  force.*'  The  rhythmic  action 
of  the  cardiac  ganglia,  then,  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  heart's 
intermittent  movements ;  forc^  accumulates  within  the  nerve  cells 
of  these  ganglia,  at  the  time  that  the  sensaticm  of  distension  of 
the  muscular  chambers  is  received  l)y  the  afferent  fibres,  a  dis- 
charge takes  place,  which  travels  along  the  motor  efferent  branches 
and  sets  up  muscular  contraction.  This  simple  l)asal  process  is 
modified  and  controlled  (in  health),  and  interfered  with  (in  dis- 
ease), by  the  same  complex  nerve  arrangements  described  al)Ove. 
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By  constant  play  betwixt  these  nerve  arrangements  of  the 
heart  and  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  arterioles,  the  circulation 
is  kept  balanced  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  organism. 
Just  as  the  smaller  arteries  oscallate  and  vary  in  their  calibre 
from  time  to  time,  so  the  heart  chambers  vary.  The  chambers 
of  the  heart  are  not  of  invariable  and  unchanging  size,  but  are 
sometimes  comparatively  distended  with  blood,  which  condition 
of  distension  is  readily  recovered  from,  as  is  well  and  easily  seen 
in  the  right  ventricle  of  a  lean  man,  when  the  breath  is  momen- 
tarily held  and  recovered  again.  Disease  of  the  heart  may  occur 
from  increased  demand  upon  the  organ ;  for  a  time  the  tissues 
grow,  the  muscular  walls  and  their  nervous  arrangements  grow- 
ing pari  passu ;  but  in  time  the  compensating  growth  comes  to 
a  standstill,  and  then  heart  failure  follows.  How  this  is  brought 
about  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation.  Then  again,  in  consequence  of  its 
complex  nerve  connections,  the  heart's  rhythm  may  be  disturbed 
by  irritation  commencing  in  a  far-away  organ ;  thus  in  women 
palpitation  and  irregularity  of  action  may  be,  and  often  are,  set 
up  by  irritation  arising  in  uterus  or  ovary — a  class  of  reflex  car- 
diac disturbances  just  commencing  to  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

When  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  injured  by  disease  which 
renders  them  functionally  imperfect  and  unequal  to  completely 
closing  the  ostium,  then  the  heart  is  truly  degnidcd,  and  lowered 
to  some  form  less  perfect  than  the  four-chambered  mammalian 
heart  with  its  perfect  valves.  The  heart  is  more  or  less  reduced 
to  the  primitive  form  of  a  pulsatile  sac,  and  becomes  more  a  mere 
muscular  chamber.  The  force  of  the  hollow  muscle  is  less  per- 
fectly economized  by  the  valves,  and  so  muscular  hypertrophy  is 
necessitated — a  new  balance  is  struck  thereby,  which  in  some 
cases  may  be  maintained  for  years,  where  the  valve  lesion  is  small 
and  is  static,  and  therefore  the  muscular  compensation  is  not  great 
and  can  be  readily  maintained.  But  where  the  valve  lesion  is 
extensive  and  progressive  the  case  moves  rapidly  onwards  and 
downwards ;  the  heart  ceases  to  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
active  organism ;  if  the  organism  could  be  lowered  to  the  status 
of  a  mollusc,  and  be  levelled  down  to  the  condition  of  the  muti- 
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lated  heart,  life  might  be  maintained  without  cardiac  valves  at 
all ;  but  this  is  incompatible  with  the  active  circulation  of  a 
warm-blooded  vertebrate.  Narrowing,  or  stenosis  of  an  ostium 
produces  the  same  muscular  changes,  a  new  equilibrium  is  kept 
up  for  a  time,  but  its  duration  is  limited  ;  it  ain  never,  under  the 
best  circumstances,  equal  the  perfect,  healthy,  and  normal  equi- 
librium. 

In  order,  however,  to  comprehend  more  clearly  the  effects  of 
valve  lesions  upon  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  valves  are  not  jus*  barely 
large  enough  and  competent  to  close  the  ostium  to  which  they 
are  attached — they  are  rather  more  than  competent,  and  can 
undergo  a  certain  limited  amount  of  contraction  or  shrivelling 
before  they  are  rendered  insufficient,  or  the  heart  may  be  tempo- 
rarily overdistended  ancl  the  ostia  enlarged  therewith,  without 
the  auricnlo- ventricular  valves  leaking.  Wilkinson  King,  in  an 
article  published  in  1837,  gave  an  account  of  a  scries  of  experi- 
ments made  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves. 
He  removed  the  aortic  valves,  and  then  filled  the  left  ventricle 
by  water  poured  down  the  aorta.  He  found  the  mitral  valve  in- 
variably competent  even  under  heavy  pressure ;  but  the  tricuspid 
readily  leaked  when  similarly  tested.  From  this  King  evolved 
the  theory  of  what  has  been  termed  "  the  safety  valve  action  of 
the  tricuspid,"  an  hypothesis  that  has  captivated  many  minds,  but 
is  now  dying  out.  King  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  ventricular  contraction  which  is  requisite  to  the 
floating  back  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  curtains  before  they  are 
closed,  and  he  could  not,  nor  can  anybody  else,  prove  that  the 
tricuspid  valves  arc  incompetent  after  so  much  contraction,  with 
synchronous  diminution  of  the  tricuspid  ostium,  has  taken  place. 
Then  again,  in  animals  which  seek  their  safety  in  flight,  there  is 
found  a  muscular  band  (the  moderator  band  of  Reil),  extending 
from  the  interventricular  septum  to  the  outer  or  yielding  wall, 
and  inserted  at  the  point  whence  arise  the  musculi  papillares  of 
the  tendinous  cords  of  the  outer  valve  flap  ;  so  as  to  prevent  re- 
gurgitation when  the  right  ventricle  is  distended  by  the  efforts 
made,  and  by  the  demand  upon  the  right  heart.  Thus  an  elabo- 
rate arrangement  exists  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  tricuspid 
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valve  in  animals  where  there  is  great  demand  upon  the  right 
heart.  Further,  in  the  diving  mammals  the  walls  of  the  right 
ventricle  are  not  only  unusually  strong,  equalling  the  left  in  thick- 
ness, so  that  the  heart  is  truly  double  (in  the  dugong,  as  said  be- 
fore, resembling  a  double  nut  in  shape) ;  but  there  are  strong 
tendinous  cords  which  extend  from  the  interventricular  septum 
to  the  outer  wall,  to  prevent  overdistension  of  the  right  heart, 
and  leakage  of  the  tricuspid  valve  during  the  strain  involved  in 
diving.  Even  the  right  auricle  is  strengthened  by  tendinous  tra- 
becule. Tricuspid  regurgitation  does,  unfortunately,  take  pla(« 
in  man  when  the  right  heart  is  overdLstended,  without  neces- 
sarily, in  all  cases,  the  tricuspid  valves  being  affected ;  but  it  is 
not  a  matter  for  congratulation.  Such  a  thing  as  a  safety  valve 
action  of  the  tricuspid  is  opposed  to  all  we  know  of  the  provi- 
sions made  for  the  needs  of  certain  animals,  as  well  as  to  what  ym 
know  of  natural  conservative  compensatory  changes  inaugurated 
and  maintained  when  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  disease  in  man. 

The  heart  is  an  organ  which,  in  most  persons,  has  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve  power  in  it,  /.  e.,  it  is  not  merely  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  organism  when  at  rest,  but  admits  of  great  and 
sustained  efforts  being  made.  But  this  capacity  on  the  part  of 
the  heart  to  undergo  the  taxation  of  effort  is  not  equal  in  all 
persons.  Some  persons  possess  small  and  feeble  hearts,  and  con- 
sequently their  capacity  to  exert  themselves  is  limited ;  while 
others  again  possess  large  powerful  hearts,  which  enable  them  to 
undergo  prolonged  and  severe  exertion  without  any  failure  thereof. 
This  is  a  matter  of  moment  in  practice.  A  slight  valvular  lesion 
will  cripple  a  feeble  heart;  considerable  injury  may  Ixi  done  to  a 
naturally  powerful  heart,  and  yet  it  may  remain  a  fairly  efficient 
heart,  permitting  of  much  general  activity  for  years  to  come. 

Then,  again,  there  is  more  irritability  in  the  tissues  of  some 
persons  than  others.  A  valve-change  in  one  person  will  proceed 
to  utter  ruin  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  to  arrest  its  progress  ; 
in  another  it  will  remain  static  for  years,  admitting  of  muscular 
compensation  being  readily  achieved  and  easily  maintained. 

There  is  much  more  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart 
than  the  mere  recognition  of  what  is  revealed  by  physical  exami- 
nation.    It  is  much  easier  to  detect  a  murmur  than  to  appreciate 
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its  sigDifiranee.  Having  determined  ihat  it  indicates  a  valvular 
injury  the  nest  point  to  be  ascertaineci  is  this,  is  the  valvular  dw- 
ease  static  or  jin^ressive?  On  this  depends  the  pmgnosis,  and 
also  the  line  of  treatment  to  be  pursued.  For  the  determination 
of  this  point  many  things  are  to  be  considered.  One  important 
matter  is  the  natural  liistory,  the  causation  and  progress  of  the 
particular  form  of  disease  before  us,  and  at  what  ostium  it  is 
lo«itcd.  Another  matter  is  the  recognition  of  the  accompanying 
muscular  changes ;  how  much  has  preceded  or  developed  side  by 
eide  witli  the  valvulitis;  how  much  is  the  consequential  result. 
Then  again,  aa  Latham  justly  puts  it,  "The  treatment  of  diseases, 
rightly  cousidercd,  is  in  fact  a  part  of  their  pathologj- ;"  and  this 
is  specially  true  of  diseases  of  the  heart.  For  really  tiseful 
treatment  the  function  of  the  heart,  its  strictly  mechanical  work, 
its  nutrition,  its  capacity  to  develop  muscular  hypertrophy  when 
a  valve  is  injured,  or  tlie  work  to  be  done  is  increasal,  our  power 
to  aid  these  eSbrts  by  the  administration  of  appropriate  remetliee, 
all  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

A  case  of  heart  disea.se  is  not  a  mere  diagnostic  puzzle,  pre- 
senting so  many  physical  signs  and  certain  subjective  phenomena 
to  be  recognized,  registered  in  a  notebook,  or  even  recorded  in  a 
textbook.  From  the  fragmentary  and  passing  .\news  presented 
to  us  by  difFereut  ea««,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  construct,  with 
considerable  certainty,  a  comprehensive  view  of  that  <li8ease  as  a 
whole ;  of  the  jMist  history  of  each  ea^,  and  even  more  than  tiiat, 
we  should  be  able  to  erect  a  fairly  accurate  forecast  of  its  i'nture 
progress  and  the  patient's  prospects.  In  observing  this  we  must 
recognize  the  influence  which  will  lie  exercised  byjudiciims  treat- 
ment; the  consoqnenc*s  of  such  treatment;  and  the  uiifortnnate 
effects  of  unsuitable  treatment.  Rarely  can  we  hope  lo  be  able 
to  trace  the  progress  of  caw's  from  commcnecmcnt  to  termination, 
extept  in  the  severe  forms  of  mitral  disease  set  up  by  rheumatic 
cudoearditia,  or  tlje  regurgitant  form  of  aortic  disease  set  up  by 
severe  UtW,  It  is  from  the  study  of  numerous  fragments  of  eases, 
observations  of  disease  at  various  points  of  progress,  that  a  whole 
must  be  or  can  be  erected.  From  our  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  history  of  each  form  of  hesirt  disease,  valvular  or  otlier, 
must  we  form  our  diagnosis,  of  which  what  is  told  by  physical 
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signs  IS  but  the  commencement.     On  an  accurate  diagnosis  rest 
alike  the  prognosis  and  the  line  of  treatment. 

A  thorough  consideration  of  the  work  of  the  heart,  its  tem- 
porary changes  of  form,  its  nutrition,  its  innervation,  our  means 
of  acting  upon  it  by  agents  which  influence  its  nervous  arrange- 
ments, the  laws  of  hypertrophic  growth,  the  reflex  effects  of  dis- 
turbance elsewhere  acting  upon  the  heart,  the  separation  of  these 
nervous  disturbances  from  the  phenomena  which  are  the  result 
of  organic  disease,  all  are  essential  for  a  proper  comprehension  of 
each  case  which  presents  itself  l^efore  us.  In  some  respects  our 
knowledge  of  heart  disease  has  retrograded.  Much  that  lies  out- 
side mere  physical  signs  has  been  forgotten.  The  works  of  Hojie 
and  Latham,  full  of  philosophical  considerations  of  the  greatest 
value,  have  given  place  to  works  more  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  diagnosis  and  the  requirements  of  the  examination  table, 
rather  than  the  needs  of  the  l)e<lside.  From  this  condition  there 
Ls  now  springing  up  a  reaction.  Heart  disease  is  no  longer  looked 
at  from  the  hopeless  standpoint  of  the  deadhou.se  and  the  evi- 
dence of  organic  disease  furnished  in  life  by  physical  signs.  We 
now  comprehend  that  the  most  hopelessly  unalterable  conditions 
once  had  a  stage  when  they  were  more  or  less  manageable  and 
amenable  to  treatment,  except  ulcerative  endocarditis  in  septic 
conditions.  Our  knowledii:e  now  is  such  that  we  do  not  stand  by 
with  folded  hands  while  disease  is  running  a  course  over  which 
we  can  exert  an  influence,  and  supinely  wait  until  irremediable 
injur}'  has  l>een  inflicted,  and  then  try  what  our  knowlalgc  of  pal- 
liative measures  will  do  to  retard  the  patient's  progress  to  the 
grave.  From  our  acquaintance  with  disease  of  the  heart,  we  do 
not  now  wait  for  the  unmistakable  and  brutal  answer  of  a  mur- 
mur to  tell  us  that  morbid  changes  are  being  inaugurated  in  the 
aortic  valves.  The  murmur  tells  us  in  ominous  language  that 
the  mischief  has  been  done.  We  now  know  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  endocarditis  set  up  during  rheumatic  fever  that  we  have  to 
dread,  but  the  interstitial  growth  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
in  the  fibrous  structure  beneath,  lighted  up  by  the  inflammatory 
storm,  but  continuing  for  some  time  afterwards,  whose  con- 
sequences we  have  to  fear.  Pathology,  read  aright,  guides  us  in 
practice  as  to  what  we  must  do  and  what  we  must  avoid,  and  its 
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study  should  hot  plunge  us  into  hopeless  despair.  When  gazing 
on  the  ruin  disease  has  worked  in  a  heart,  as  it  lies  before  us  in 
the  deadhouse,  we  are  not  to  be  carried  away  with  the  impres- 
sion that  this  destruction  is  bevond  the  reach  of  the  remedial  art ; 
we  should  rather  be  incited  thereby  to  consider  the  commence- 
ment of  the  morbid  process,  inspired  to  reflect  on  the  causation 
of  the  disease,  that  period  during  which  we  might  have  interfered 
beneficially,  when  we  could  have  arrested  a  proc»ess  which,  when 
once  thoroughly  established,  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  influence. 

AVe  must  not  transfer  the  hopelessness  which  attaches  to  the 
treatment  of  the  close  of  a  long  morbid  process  to  the  early 
stages,  when  treatment  may  be  invaluable.  But  for  this  we  must 
learn  to  recognize  the  early  stages  in  time ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this  we  must  study  the  natural  history  of  each  form  of  heart  dis- 
ease, learn  its  causation,  and  be  familiar  with  its  associations.  We 
can  do  little,  and  that  only  palliative,  when  the  full-blown,  per- 
fectly-developed disease  is  presented  to  us  in  all  its  completcnc»ss ; 
but  we  may  and  can  do  much  at  the  commencement,  if  we  can 
only  recognize  that  commencement  and  are  on  the  alert  as  to  its 
indications.  Such  should  be  the  outcomes  of  our  pathological 
study. 

Latham  says,  with  as  much  truth  as  elegance  of  language, 
"  Yet  it  concerns  physicians,  above  all  men,  that  there  should  not 
be  a  barren  knowledge,  but  that  it  should  claim  honor  of  man- 
kind from  a  sense  of  the  benefit  they  receive  from  it.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  contend  that  every  piece  of  pathological  knowleilge 
is  to  be  disparaged  or  rejected,  which  cannot  at  once  be  made 
subservient  to  a  j^ractical  purpose.  The  knowledge  is  to  Ikj  ob- 
tained at  all  events,  and  kept  ready  for  use,  whether  the  use  come 
soon,  or  late,  or  never.  Use,  however,  is  the  end  always  to  l)e 
regarded,  sls  well  philosophically  as  morally.  An  age  of  great 
increase  of  sjieculative  knowledge  in  medicine  ought  surely  to  be 
an  age  distinguished  by  some  great  practical  benefit." 
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CHAPTER    IL 

THE  HEAKT's  position   AND  THE  MODE  OF   EXAMINING  IT — INSPECTION — 
PALI'ATION — PERCUSSION — AUSCULTATION — VOCAL  RESONANCE. 

TiiK  position  occupied  by  the  heart  in  the  thorax  may  be 
ru*l(»ly  <l'S(.Tilx5(l  as  a  triangular  space  extending  from  the  second 
rhrht  ijiti.TCostal  interspace,  under  which  lies  the  edge  of  the  right 
ventri(  Ic,  to  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space,  almost  in  a  line  with 
the  left  nipple,  where  the  left  apex  can  be  felt.  Its  position  is 
altered  by  deep  inspiration  and  expiration,  while  enlargement  gives 
it  a  tendency  to  fall  down,  esi)ecially  when  the  aorta  is  thickened 
and  atheromatous.  Being  thus  comparatively  fixed,  we  c^n  syteak 
of  certain  points  as  the  apex  beat  in  the  left  fifth  intercostal  space, 
or  the  maximum  intensity  of  the  aortic  second  being  heard  in  the 
second  right  intercostal  space;  while  a  tricuspid  murmur  is  heard 
at,  and  usually  only  at,  the  ensiform  cartilage;  while  haemic  mur- 
murs at  the  pulmonary  orifice  are  heard  in  the  third  left  inter- 
costal space  running  up  to  the  clavicle.  Occupying  such  a  deter- 
minate position,  the  heart  admits  of  being  examined  by  insj)ection, 
palpation,  percussion,  and  auscultation. 

The  auricles  are  on  a  line  with  the  third  castal  cartilages.  At 
the  left  of  the  sternum,  on  a  level  with  the  third  intercostal  space, 
lies  the  mitral  valve;  in  front  of  this,  more  directly  under  the 
sternum,  and  but  a  few  lines  lower  down,  lies  the  tricuspid  valve. 
The  pulmonary  orifice  is  seated  opposite  the  junction  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  third  rib  with  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum.  Near 
it,  very  slightly  lower,  but  placed  more  obliquely,  are  the  aortic 
valves.     (Da  Costa.) 

Inspection  tells  us  how  far  the  patient's  physique  is  good ; 
whether  the  intercostal  spaces  are  widened  or  narrowed  by  inspi- 
ration; whether  each  side  of  the  chest  is  playing  well,  and  if  the 
movementw  of  the  chest  are  symmetrical.  For  this  purpose  a 
good  light  is  required,  and  the  patient  should  face  the  light,  a 
position  which  throws  the  medical  man's  face  into  the  shade ;  a 
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matter  often  of  no  slight  importance.  AVhen  tlie  light  thus  falls 
on  the  thorax  a  faint  regular  pulsation  may  be  seen  at  the  fifth 
intercostal  space.  In  some  persons  with  solid  ribs  scarcely  any 
movement  may  be  observable  in  health ;  while  in  thin  |)ersons 
under  excitement  this  rhythmic  movement  may  extend  over  a 
space  the  size  of  the  palm,  without  there  being  any  disease 
present. 

The  cardiac  impulse  is  modified  by  certain  abnormal  condi- 
tions. It  is  increased  by  hypertrophy,  and  still  more  by  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation,  especially  in  young  persons.  In  left-side 
hypertrophy  the  apex  beat  is  (rarrieil  downwards  and  outwards  to 
the  left,  even  beyond  the  line  of  the  nipple ;  in  right-side  hyper- 
trophy it  is  felt  more  towards  the  ensiform  cartilage.  In  simple 
dilatation  the  impulse  is  less  heaving  and  more  diffiised.  It  is 
diminishes]  in  fatty  degeneration,  in  cases  of  emphysema  with 
rigid  costal  cartilages,  and  in  pericardial  effusion.  In  chorea,  in 
Basedow's  or  Graves's  diseas<^,  and  in  simple  palpitation  the  car- 
diac impulse  is  greatly  magnified,  and  the  appearance  of  hyper- 
trophy simulated.  The  apex  beat  may  be  elevate<l  by  abdominal 
effusion  or  pericardial  effusion  (Walshe);  an  enlarged  left  IoIkj  of 
the  liver;  or  it  may  be  dragged  up  by  retraction  of  the  lung  after 
the  falling  in  of  a  cavity;  it  may  be  depresswl  by  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  aneurism,  or  a  tumor.  It  may  be  pushed  over  to  the 
right  by  a  pleuritic  effusion,  or- a  left-side  empyema;  or  it  may 
exist  on  the  right  side  congeni tally.  It  may  be  pushed  to  the 
left  by  right-side  pleurisy,  enlargement  of  the  lung,  emphysema, 
cancer,  etc.,  or  pericardial  effusion,  which  always  carries  the  apex 
beat  to  the  left.  (F.  Roberts.)  Hypertrophy  gives  the  ai)ex  beat 
length,  and  dilatation  width;  and  in  simple  dilatati(m,  the  im- 
pulse is  often  wide  and  diffused,  but  wanting  in  force.  In  some 
cases  of  right-side  dilatation  a  distinct  pulsation  may  be  seen  in 
the  right  second  intercostal  space  indictiting  enlargement  of  the 
right  auricle;  while  enlargement  of  the  left  auricle  in  mitral  dis- 
ease will  sometimes  produce  pulsation  in  the  left  second  or  third 
intercostal  spaces.  (Sansom.)  The  intercostal  spaces  will  l)e 
seen  to  bulge  in  pericardial  effusion ;  or  there  may  be  a  distinct 
systolic  retmction  in  i)ericardial  adhesion.  In  pericardial  effusion 
affecting  the  phrenic  nerves  and  paralyzing  the  diaphragm,  there 
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is  retraction  on  inspiration,  and  protrusion  on  expiration,  the 
diaphragm  no  longer  taking  part  in  the  respiratory  movements, 
but  merely  being  affected  by  them.  In  some  cases  the  veins  of 
the  pericardial  region  are  enlarged. 

Pulsation  of  the  liver  may  he  present  in  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion. Then  the  hue  of  the  skin  may  teach  us  something:  as 
pallor,  indicating  arterial  anaemia;  bhieness,  venous  fulness  or 
cyanosis;  while  a  yellow  tinge  may  l>e  found  indicating  venous 
congestion  of  the  liver,  after  the  tricuspid  valve  has  failed. 

Palpation  is  the  application  of  the  hand  to  the  cardiac  area, 
and  often  furnishes  valuable  information  in  addition  to  what  is 
afforded  by  inspection.  "Many  an  impulse  «in  be  felt  that 
camiot  be  seen."  The  beat  may  be  increased  by  excitement,  as 
well  as  by  enlargement  of  the  heart.  In  conditions  of  debility, 
in  fatty  heart ;  in  cases  of  rigid  ribs,  with  a  piece  of  lung,  emphy- 
sematous, or  other,  betwixt  the  heart  and  the  chest-walls ;  and  in 
pericardial  effusion, the  heart's  impulse  is  diminished.  When  the 
pericardium  adheres  to  the  heart  the  systolic  beat  may  he  split  up 
into  several  parts.  "The  sounds  of  the  heart  can  be  analyzed  by 
means  of  the  touch.  They  will  be  felt,  the  one  as  a  long  and 
dull,  the  other  as  a  short  and  distinct  vibration."  (Da  Costa.)  A 
thrill  may  be  produced  either  by  a  roughene<l  pericardium  with 
a  to-and-fro  motion ;  or  it  may  l)e  distinct  and  presystolic  as  in 
mitral  obstruction.  At  other  times  it  may  be  diastolic  and  felt 
at  the  base,  when  it  indicates  aortic  regurgitation.  Or  it  may  be 
found  more  rarely  with  aortic  obstruction ;  and  is  often  pn^cnt 
in  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta.  Besides  the  information  thus 
furnished,  palpation  maybe  utilized  to  educate  the  senses  as  to  the 
recognition  of  the  changes  produced  by  right-side  dilatation.  If 
a  finger  be  placed  on  the  apex  beat  of  a  thin  mus<'ular  person,  and 
he  be  told  to  hold  his  breath,  the  apex  beat  will  be  gradually 
lo6jt,  as  the  right  ventricle  becomes  distended  with  blood ;  when 
the  person  once  commences  to  breathe  again,  "  the  water-cush- 
ion "  (W.  T.  Gairdner)  can  be  felt  passing  away  until  the  a]>ex 
beat  is  once  more  distinctly  felt.  Such  a  condition  is  produced, 
of  a  less  evanescent  character,  in  some  states  of  right-side  engorge- 
ment. Palpation  will  tell  much  about  the  modifications  of 
rhythm  of  the  heart,  a  subject  to  be  considered  further  on.     Pal- 
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pation  will  also  tell  of  the  "jogging  motion  "  of  Hope,  or  of  the 
embarrassed  heart  where  the  pericardial  adhesion  involves  the 
oastal  pleura.  In  a  simply  dilated  heart  there  is  something 
pathognomonic  in  the  few  rapid  and  feeble  strokes  preceding  a 
halt;  and  then  the  sensation  of  "  rolling  over"  as  the  systole  pro- 
ceeds with  a  more  than  ordinarily  powerful  contraction. 

There  is  something  indescribable  by  wonls  which  distinguishes 
the  feeble,  quiet,  undemonstrative  action  of  a  fatty  or  atrophied 
heart  from  the  obvious  struggling  action  of  a  heart  structurally 
sound  but  dilated.  Skoda  says,  aneurism  of  the  left  apex  may 
indicate  itself  by  fulness  and  protrusion  of  the  intercostal  space 
over  the  left  apex  at  each  systole,  from  the  aneurismal  portion 
being  pushed  forwanl. 

Pei'eu^io7i  is  the  means  by  which  we  estimate  the  extent  of 
cardiac  dulncss.  The  area  of  complete  dulness  is  a  triangular 
space  where  the  right  ventricle  is  uncovered  by  lung.  Around 
this  is  a  l)order  of  gradually  lessening  dulncss,  as  the  amount  of 
lung  betwixt  the  heart  and  the  chest-wall  deepens.  To  iiscertain 
this  area  it  is  well  to  commence  near  the  middle  of  the  left  clavi- 
cle, and  j)ercuss  steadily  downwards ;  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
fourth  c»ostal  cartilage,  a  distim^tly  dull  sound,  accompanied  by  a 
sense  of  decided  resisfcrnce,  tells  that  a  solid  organ  is  reached.  On 
the  right  side,  the  l>order  of  the  heart  dulness  is  found  at  the  fifth 
rib  near  the  sternum,  the  right  lung  covering  the  right  auricle  and 
much  of  the  ventricle.  The  a|)ex  is  rcacheil  by  advancing  in  an 
oblique  direction  from  the  right  border.  But  we  can  save  our- 
selves that  trouble  by  feeling  for  the  impulse,  or  listening  for  it 
with  a  stethoscoi>e.  The  inferior  surface  is  to  be  asc*ertained  by 
prolonging  the  line  of  dulness  on  percussion  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  liver,  and  then  judging  by  the  greater  amount  of  resistance 
and  the  fall  in  pitch,  that  the  heart  has  been  reached.  If  the 
other  lx)undaries  have  been  correctly  drawn  the  size  of  the  heart 
can  Ix?  accurately  estimated — ^accurately  enough,  at  least,  for  any 
practicral  purpose.  (Da  Costa.)  Walshe,  whose  accuracy  of  diag- 
nosis is  universally  admitte<l,  sjiys,  "  The  heart's  superficial  area 
must  be  as  follows:  On  the  right  a  vertical  line,  extending  at 
mid-sternum  from  the  level  of  the  fourth  rib  to  that  of  the  sixth ; 
on  the  left  an  oblique  line  passing  outwards  and  downwards  at  a 
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more  or  less  acute  angle  from  the  latter  opposite  the  fourth  carti- 
lage, and  curving  inwards  again  (somewhat  within  the  site  of  the 
nipple)  to  the  sixth  rib,  beside  the  heart's  apex ;  inferiorly,  a  line 
gently  sloping  to  the  left,  from  the  central  point  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  sternum,  along  the  sixth  cartilage.  This  is  the  extent 
of  heart  uncovered  by  lung  in  calm  respiration,  and  the  form  of 
the  part  is  obviously,  though  only  rudely,  triangular.  The  vertical 
side  of  the  triangle  equals  about  two  inches  in  length  in  persons 
of  middle  stature,  the  horizontal  about  two  inches  and  a  half, 
the  oblique  about  three  inches."  However  accurate  we  may 
strive  to  be,  it  is  obvious  that  the  size  of  a  heart  cannot  be  deter- 
mined absolutely  by  the  area  of  complete  cardiac  dulness.  If  this 
last  area  be  confessedly  difficult  to  map  out,  it  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  with  any  attempt  at  precision  the  outline  of  the 
heart  buried  under  lung — which  may  be  of  a  greater  or  less  reso- 
nance, as  in  emphysema  on  the  one  hand,  and  consolidation  on 
the  other.  The  area  of  complete  dulness  is  altered  by  jKxsition, 
as  the  accompanying  plate  from  Professor  von  Dusch's  work 
shows. 

The  best  thing  each  student  can  do  is  to  take  a  series  of  healthy 
persons,  to  iix  the  exact  spot  of  the  apex  beat,  then  to  draw  on 
the  skin  the  boundar}'^  of  a  normal  heart,  making  the  right 
auricle  touch  the  right  second  costal  cartilage,  which  will  give 
the  correct  position  and  size  of  a  healthy  heart.  Having  done 
this  he  should  then  industriously  percuss  the  whole  region,  and 
familiarize  himself  not  only  with  the  percussion-note  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  heart,  liver,  and  lung,  but  with  the  sense  of  re- 
sistance, which  is  so  valuable  an  auxiliary.  Such  practice  will 
soon  teach  him  to  estimate  the  area  of  comparative  dulness  out- 
side and  around  the  area  of  complete  dulness.  In  women  per- 
cussion is  of  less  value  than  in  men  in  consequence  of  the  mammje. 
In  children,  too,  there  are  difficulties.  Practice  and  patience 
alone  will  endow  a  student  with  the  power  to  estimate  the  out- 
line of  the  heart  fairly  correctly  by  percussion ;  but  the  power  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  required  to  attain  it.  It  is  practically 
possible  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  estimate  with  fair  accu- 
racy the  size  of  a  heart ;  but  where  there  are  rigid  costal  carti- 
lages, with  emphysema  of  the  anterior  flaps  of  the  lungs,  as  seen 
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in  some  elderly  persons,  tliere  is  no  areu  of  diilness,  complete  or 
comparative,  that  «in  be  made  out  at  all.  Nothing  but  individual 
experience  can  overcome  tlie  difiicultici^  presented  by  tliis  last 
cla8s  of  cases. 


Not  only  does  position,  as  seen  above,  alter  this  area  of  canliac 
dulnes9,  but  it  varies  with  the  rcepinition  ;  is  Ics*  on  full-drawn 
inHpirution  and  increased  by  complete  expiration.  In  some  per- 
eons  the  amount  of  left  lung  iiovering  the  heart  is  less  than  nor- 
mal, and  liere  the  area  of  mmplctc  dulness  is  enlarged  without 
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any  change  in  tlie  heart  itself.  Then  there  is  a  haemic  murmur 
in  the  pulmonary  artery  from  its  being  in  contact  with  the  chest- 
walls  without  a  piece  of  lung  interposed.  Then  the  position 
may  be  altered,  as  when  the  heart  is  on  the  right  congenital  ly,  or 
is  pushed  over  by  left  pleuritic*  eifiision,  or  too  far  on  the  left  from 
right  pleuritic  eflusion,  or  possibly  pushed  up  by  enlargement  of 
the  liver.  It  may  be  increased  in  size  by  enlargement  of  the 
heart,  either  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  ;  by  pericardial  effusion  or 
a  mediastinal  tumor,  or  by  an  accumulation  of  fat  around  or 
upon  the  heart.  Less  frequent  causes  of  apparent  increase  in  the 
area  of  cardiac  dulness  are  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  sub- 
sternal abscess,  or  a  thymus  gland  still  remaining.  Conditions  of 
the  lung  affect  it.  Thus  consolidation  of  the  lung  by  pneumonia 
or  tuberculosis  will  increase  it;  or  deficiency  of  lung,  or  retrac- 
tion of  lung  over  it,  will  add  to  it.  Fat  or  thick  muscles,  and,  in 
die  female,  the  mammse  increase  it,  apparently  that  is.  It  is  di- 
miniBhed  by  atrophy  of  the  heart,  the  lung  encroaching  on  the 
space  undoubtedly ;  it  is  lost  in  pneumopericarditis,  indeed,  this 
area  then  becomes  tympanitic ;  it  is  lessened  when  the  lung  is 
bound  down  over  the  heart  by  a  pleuritic  adhesion,  and  by  an 
emphysematous  condition  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lungs. 
The  shape  of  it  varies  too ;  in  hypertrophy  it  extends  downwards 
beyond  the  normal  line ;  in  dilatation  it  is  more  extensive  gen- 
erally, and  is  square  or  circuLir,  while  in  pericardial  effusion  it  is 
triangular,  with  the  base  down,  or,  a(x»ording  to  Sibson,  it  is  pear- 
shaped,  with  the  broadest  part  lowest  and  the  heart  and  vessels  at 
the  narrow  end  above.  It  changes  with  posture.  In  right-side 
,  enlargement  the  lung  may  be  pushed  away  until  the  area  of  dul- 
ness extends  to  the  third  rib,  and  the  right  auricle  can  be  felt 
pulsating.-  The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  greatly  modified  in  the 
rare  cases  of  diaphragmatic  hernia.  Changes  in  the  size  of  the 
cardiac  area  may  be  utilized  as  tests  of  the  freedom  of  play  of 
the  edges  of  the  lungs.     (Walshe.) 

Auaeultaiion  is  the  most  i)erfect  means  we  possess  for  ascertain- 
ing the  condition  of  the  heart,  either  in  health  or  in  disease. 
We  can  ascertain  thereby  at  once  the  state  of  the  heart-walls, 
whether  normal,  hypertrophied,  dilated,  or  the  seat  of  fatty  de- 
generation ;  we  can  ascertain  if  the  rhythm  be  perfect  or  not ;  we 
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can  hear  the  normal  sounds  of  the  valves,  or  if  disease  be  p 
recognize  ot»truction  or  regurgitation,  while  the  impnlse  trans- 
mitted by  the  stethaseope  is  often  of  great  service.  All  this  can 
be  done,  provided  the  aawultator  be  equal  to  it.  The  more  valu- 
able this  means  of  examination  the  greater  the  pains  required  to 
become  perfectly  familiar,  first  with  the  normal  sounds,  and  then 
with  the  abnormal  sounds.  The  normal  sounds  of  the  heart  are 
two :  the  first  sound,  corresponding  in  time  to  the  systole  or  con- 
traction, is  comparatively  long ;  the  second,  occurring  during  the 
diastole,  is  short  and  sharp.  Betwixt  the  firet  and  the  sectind 
sound  there  is  a  brief  interval  or  pause ;  betwixt  tlie  second  and 
the  succeeding  first  sound  there  is  a  eomjmrutivcly  long  pause, 
during  which  the  cardiac  chambers  are  being  filled  with  blood. 
The  right  ventricle  is  filled  by  blood  coming  in  from  the  ven« 
cavK;  the  left  by  blood  coming  in  from  the  pulmonary  veins. 
The  blood  flows  into  the  empty  chambers  until  the  internal  pres- 
sure within  the  cardiac  chamliers  and  the  veins  behind  is  equal. 
"  The  ventricle  (right)  tlius  being  filled  the  play  of  the  tricus]>id 
valves  0)mes  into  action,  the  auricular  systole  is  followal  by  that 
of  the  ventricle,  and  the  pressure  within  the  ventricle,  cut  off 
from  tlie  auricle  by  the  tricuspid  valves,  is  brought  to  bear  en- 
tirely on  the  conns  arteriosus  and  the  pulmonary  semilunar  valves. 
As  soon  as  by  the  rapidly  incre:i,sing  force  of  the  ventricular  con- 
traction the  pressure  within  the  ventricle  bw^mes  greater  than 
that  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  semilunar  valves  open,  and  the 
still  increasing  systole  discharges  the  contents  of  the  ventricle 
into  that  vessel.  But  as  the  systole  passes  off',  the  pressure  in  the 
artery  becomes  greater  than  that  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  . 
and  a  reljound  of  blwid  takes  place.  The  fii«t  aet  of  this  r&- 
bound,  however,  is  firmly  to  close  the  semilunar  valves,  and  thus 
toshutoH'theoverdistended  artery  from  the  now  empty  or  nearly 
empty  ventricle.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  left  side  haa 
with  still  greater  energy  l>een  ex«'uting  the  same  manceuvre.  At 
the  same  time  the  ven^  cavie  are  filling  the  right  auricle,  thepuU 
monaiy  veins  are  filling  the  left  auricle.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  right  auricle  is  contracting,  the  left  auricle  is  contracting  too. 
The  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  is  synchrtmous  with  that  of  the 
right  ventricle,  but  executed  with  greater  force,  and  the  flow  of 
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blood  is  guided  on  the  left  side  by  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves, 
in  the  same  way  that  it  is  on  the  right  side  by  the  tricuspid  valves 
and  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  l)eat  of  the  heart  is  a 
comparatively  slow  long-continued  spasm,  and  not  a  tetanic  con- 
vulsion." (M.  Foster.)  In  the  frog,  the  systole,  commencing  in  the 
auricle  and  running  into  the  ventricle,  forming  a  truly  peristaltic 
action  of  a  rapid  character,  is  w^ell  seen.  A  certain  amount  of 
time  is  requisite  for  each  cardiac  cycle,  which  is  divided  into  the 
systole,  or  period  of  contraction,  and  the  diastole,  or  time  when 
the  chambers  are  being  filled.  This  time  has  been  variously 
estimated. 

According  to  Hermann,  "  The  systole  of  the  ventricles  takes 
up  about  two-fifths,  their  diastole  al)out  three-fifths  of  a  complete 
cardiac  revolution.  (Valentine,  Landois.)  This,  however,  is  only 
when  the  pulse  is  of  normal  frequency,  since  any  change  in  its 
rate  only  varies  the  duration  of  the  diastole,  while  that  of  the 
systole  remains  constant.  (Donders.)"  Instead  of  giving  any 
engraving  of  the  cardiac  cycle,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  car- 
diac revolution  comprises  a  first  sound,  a  brief  pause,  a  short 
second  sound,  and  a  long  pause.  If  the  pauses  be  represented  by 
dotted  lines  and  the  sounds  by  unbroken  lines,  a  cardiac  cycle 
would  stand  so .  .  — ,  the  first  long  pause  repre- 
senting the  filling  of  the  chambers ;  the  long  line  the  systole ; 
the  second  pause  the  time  of  arterial  distension ;  and  the  short 
line  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  (pulmonary  and  aortic), 
bv  which  the  reflux  of  blood  into  the  ventricles  is  arrested.  This 
consideration  will  enable  us  to  readily  comprehend  the  causes  of 
the  sounds  of  the  heart.  The  first  sound  is  comparatively  long. 
It  is  generally  admitted  to  have  two  causal  factors,  viz.,  the  mus- 
cular contraction  and  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves.  To  these  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  the  impact  of  the 
blood  in  the  contracting  ventricles  upon  the  blood  already  in  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  (Ijoared.)  In  some  cases  the  mus- 
cular sound  preponderates ;  in  others  the  slap  of  the  closure  of 
the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  is  very  distinct.  In  order  to  get 
a  good  conception  of  the  muscular  sound  the  student  should  ap- 
ply his  stethoscope  over  the  heart,  and  then  upon  the  ball  of  his 
thumb,  putting  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  into  rhythmic  action. 
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This  can  be  done  without  any  movement  of  the  skin,  which  might 
occasion  a  friction-sound  as  a  source  of  error.  Having  so  famil- 
iarized himself  witli  the  cliaracter  of  the  muscular  sound,  the 
young  auscultiitor  will  soon  acquire  the  power  to  discriminate  the 
muscular  sound  from  the  other  factor,  the  "  slapping"  sound  of  the 
closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  In  hypertrophy  the 
second  is  dull  and  muffled ;  while  in  dilatation  the  thin  wall 
emits  but  sharp  short  muscular  sounds,  and  the  flapping  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  is  distinct.  In  hypertrophy  with  dila- 
tation these  valves  are  sometimes  driven  together  so  violently  as 
to  produce  a  ringing  sound.  It  is  clear  that  the  first  sound  may 
be  modified  by  changes  in  the  muscular  walls,  or  by  changes  in 
the  valves.  If  the  edges  of  the  valves  be  thickened  or  contorted 
by  a  slow  inflammatory  pn)cess,  the  sound  produced  will  be  modi- 
fied, even  when  the  change  has  not  progressed  so  far  as  to  pro- 
duce a  murmur,  either  obstructive  or  regurgitant.  This  first 
sound  is  increased  by  excitement,  and  is  diminished  after  illness, 
in  conditions  of  debility  and  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart- 
walls.  It  is  increased  by  consolidation  of  the  lung  over  it,  or  by 
retraction  of  the  lung  so  that  an  abnormally  large  portion  of  the 
lung  comes  in  amtact  with  the  chest-walla;  it  is  lessened  by  an 
emphysematous  state  of  the  lung  over  the  heart,  until  sometimes 
it  can  scarcely  be  heard.  It  is  diminished  by  jKjricardial  effusion 
or  collection  of  solid  material  in  the  pericardial  sac.  (F.  Roberts.) 
As  to  the  pitch  or  quality  of  the  firet  sound,  it  is  dull  or  obscure<l 
by  hypertrophy,  while  it  is  short  and  clicking  in  dilatation.  In 
anaemic  stiites  both  the  first  and  second  sound  may  be  clear  and 
high-pitc^hed.  At  times  the  first  sound  is  heard  much  more  dis- 
tinctly at  the  apex  than  the  base,  not  only  the  valve-sound  but 
also  the  muscular  sound.  What  modifications  are  produced  by 
the  impact  of  the  blood  in  the  cardiac  chambers  upon  the  bloixl 
in  the  arteries,  if  any  at  all,  and  if  so,  of  what  nature,  cannot 
yet  be  stated.  The  blow  of  the  heart  upon  its  parietes  by  the 
elongation  of  the  arteries,  or  distension  by  the  ventricular  systole, 
has  been  stated  to  effect  the  first  sound ;  while  the  Germans  attach 
importance  to  the  rushing  of  the  blood  through  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  orifices  as  a  factor  in  its  production ;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  these  as  causes  of  modifications  of  the  sounds  of  the 
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heart,  except  in  the  production  of  murmurs,  thougli  the  former 
undoubtedly  affects  the  impulse. 

Some  statements  of  Dr.  Frederick  Roberts  as  to  auscultation 
of  the  heart  are  so  important  that  they  are  worthy  of  verbatim 
quotation:  "At  the  left  apex,  ie,,  just  within  and  below  the 
nipple,  the  systolic  sound  is  prolonged  and  well  defined ;  much 
accentuated ;  it  seems  muffled  and  rather  deep,  and  of  rather  low 
pitch.  The  diastolic  is  much  shorter,  sharper,  and  more  abrupt ; 
clearer;  more  superficial,  and  higher  pitched.  Comparing  the 
sounds  at  the  base  and  apex,  it  will  l)e  found  that  at  the  base  the 
diastolic  sound  becomes  more  marked.  It  is  loud  and  distinct, 
harsh  and  accentuated,  clear  and  often  ringing ;  while  the  systolic 
sound  is  dull  and  indefinite,  shorter,  and  without  any  accent.  At 
the  right  base,  i,  c,  opposite  the  second  space  or  third  cartilage, 
close  to  the  sternum,  the  sounds  are  usually  louder  than  at  the 
corresponding  point  on  the  left  side,  es|>ecnally  the  diastolic. 
Finally,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  sounds  are  generally  l>etter 
heard  under  the  left  clavicle  and  over  the  left  side  posteriorly 
tlian  over  the  corresponding  regions  on  the  right  side.  It  is  often 
of  advantage  to  compare  the  sounds  over  different  parts  of  the 
thorax,  but  especially  at  the*apcx  and  the  base  of  the  heart,  and 
at  the  right  and  left  apex  or  llase.  As  illustrations  of  the  knowl- 
edge thus  to  be  gained  the  following  are  important:  1.  If  the 
sounds,  being  weak  at  the  a{>ex,  are  louder  at  the  base,  this  serves 
to  distinguish  pericardial  effusion  from  dilatation  or  fatty  heart. 

2.  Greater  intensity  at  the  right  apex  than  the  left  either  shows 
displacement  of  the  heart,  or  that  it  is  covered  by  some  imjKjr- 
fectly  conducting  material,  especially  an  emphysematous  lung. 

3.  Louder  sounds  at  the  left  base  than  the  right,  especially  the 
diastolic,  indicate  that  there  is  some  disease  affecting  the  pa^^sage 
of  blood  through  the  mitral  orifice,  so  that  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation is  overloaded  and  the  pulmonary  artery  distended.  4.  Any 
condition,  either  in  connection  with  the  heart  ifc^lf  or  external  to 
it,  which  alters  the  position  of  the  organ,  will  correspondingly 
modify  the  sounds.  For  example,  in  left  pleuritic  effusion  they 
are  transferred  to  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  5.  The  extent  and 
direction  of  conduction  of  the  sounds  may  be  useful  in  determin- 
ing disease  in  other  organs.     Thus  in  consolidation,  at  the  apex 
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of  the  right  lung  they  are  veir  often  louder  under  the  right 
clavii'le  than  the  left.  In  right  basic  pneumonia  they  are  fre- 
quently very  marked  over  the  affw^ted  part.  Cavities  in  the  lungs 
may  intensify  the  sounds  considerably,  or  sometimes  impart  to 
them  unusual  characters,  such  ai*  hollowness  or  a  metallic  quality. 
In  auscultating  the  heart  in  order  to  detect  abnormal  conditions, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  patient  stop  breathing  for  a 
moment,  and  it  is  often  advisable  to  excite  the  heart  by  a  little 
brisk  movement.  In  order  to  compare  the  sounds  at  the  base  and 
apex  some  authorities  recommend  the  use  of  a  double  stethoscope, 
BO  that  they  may  be  heard  simultaneously,  but  the  ordinary  in- 
Btrument  answers  perfectly  well." 

The  second  sound  of  the  h«irt  is  now  attributol  entirely  to  tlie 
closure  of  the  semilunar  valves.*  The  aortic  second  sound  is 
stronger  and  thicker  than  that  prtxlucetl  by  the  puliiionarj-  valves. 
The  aortic  second  sound  is  heard  most  clearly  at  the  second  right 
costal  cartilage,  close  to  the  sternum,  where  the  aorta  comes 
nearest  to  the  anterior  chest-wall ;  but  it  may  often  be  heard  with 
great  clearness  even  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  This  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  the  aortic  recoil,  and  is  thus  proportioned  to  the  blood- 
presiure  in  the  arteries.  -  Consequently  it  is  commonly  loud  and 
accentuated  in  conditions  of  chronic  firight's  disease,  where  it  is 
of  great  diagnostic  value.  (Rosenstein.)  This,  of  course,  is  more 
tlie  case  where  tlie  vascular  system  is  chiefly  implicated  than  in 
those  cases  where  the  circulatory  oi^ns  are  little  affei^te<l.  It  may- 
be merely  loud  or  hard,  like  the  contact  of  two  metallic  bodies, 
or  it  may  be  clanging.  Accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound 
maybe  "booming  "even  in  some  csises  of  aortic  aneurbm.  (War- 
burton  Bc^bie.)  It  has  also  Ix-en  observed  in  the  general  jia- 
ralysis  of  the  insane.  Here  I  have  found  it  most  marked  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  complaint,  when  the  gcncnil  nutrition  is  good, 
and  the  heart  shares  tlierein.  It  is  sufficiently  marked  often  to 
carry  with  it  a  diagnostic  value.  In  some  cases  of  anicmia  the 
aortic  second  sound  is  very  dear  and  distinct.  The  pulmonary 
second  sound  is  heard  most  clearly  at  the  left  third  costo-sternol 


*  6Jbt)on  awribed  it  to  tennion  of  tlie  whole  root  of  tlie  nnrta,  not  mereljr  to 
a  tension  of  the  iiorlic  vnkex,  the  baw  ur  ihe  chiuiiber. 
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articulation,  and  is  usually  heard  only  over  a  very  limited  area. 
It  can  usually  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  louder  aortic 
second  sound.  The  pulnionary  second  sound  is  awentuated  when 
the  pulmonary  circulation  is  obstructed,  as  in  chronic  bronchitis 
with  emphysema,  fibroid  phthisis,  and  in  mitral  disease ;  indeed, 
under  those  circumstances  where  the  right  ventricle  becomes  en- 
larged. The  loudness  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  held  by 
Skoda  to  be  a  better  and  more  trustworthy  index  of  the  extent  of 
a  mitral  regurgitant  lesion  than  the  loudness  of  the  accompany- 
ing mitral  murmur.  Cases  have  occurred  to  the  writer  where  an 
accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  was  heard  along  with 
pulmonic  congestion,  and  which  so(m  afterwanls  developed  acute 
pulmonory  tuberculosis.  The  aortic  second  sound  is  modified  by 
a  thickened  edge  of  the  aortic  valves ;  and  such  muffling  is  not 
rarely  heard  before  the  valvulitis  has  led  to  the  production  of  a 
murmur. 

Reduplication  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  both  first  and  second, 
are  not  rare,  but  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  phenomenon  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  It  indicates  that  the  ventricles  do  not  act 
synchronously.  George  Johnson  holds  that,  in  reduplication  of 
the  first  sound,  the  sounds  of  the  auricular  systole  are  heard,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  ventricular  systole.  While  Hayden  states 
that  this  reduplication  "  is  due  to  resolution  of  that  sound  into 
its  two  normal  elements,  namely,  the  cardiac  impulse  and  the 
sudden  tension  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.'^ 

Murmurs, — Of  all  the  physical  signs  of  disease  of  the  heart 
the  most  significant  are  murmurs.  The  blood  does  not  normally 
produce  any  sound  in  rushing  through  the  different  ostia  of  the 
heart.  Under  certain  abnormal  circumstances  it  does  produce 
sounds,  which  sounds  are  of  great  diagnostic  value.  These  are 
alterations  in  the  ostia,  or  the  valvular  flaps  connected  therewith. 
They  may  consist  of  narrowing  of  the  ostia  with  roughness  of 
the  valvular  curtains,  producing  obstructive  murmurs.  Or  the 
vela  or  cusps  may  be  distorted  or  mutilated  by  inflammatory 
action,  and  so  permit  of  regurgitation  of  the  blood  ;  or  an  aortic 
cusp  may  be  torn  down  by  violent  eifort.  Such  regurgitation  usually 
produces  a  soft  murmur.  Obstructive  murinui's  are  usually 
harsher  than  regurgitant  murmurs,  though  some  aortic  regurgi- 
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tant  and  mitral  regurgitant  murmurs  are  loud  and  distinct.  The 
obstructive  murmur  is  (K)mmonly  like  the  sound  of  a  saw  going 
tlirough  a  piece  of  soft  wood.  The  regurgitant  murmur  has 
usually  a  blowing  sound.  The  various  names  of  murmurs  in 
which  the  French  school  of  a  generation  ago  delighted  are  not 
now  much  used.*  A  musicral  murmur  is  sometimes  heard,  and 
is  said  to  l>e  due  to  a  shred  of  lymph  hanging  from  the  free  edge 
of  a  valve  and  vibrating  in  the  blood-current.  It  is  stated  that 
no  cardiac  murmur  is  ever  heard  by  the  patient.  In  a  case  of  a 
verv  loud  murmur,  which  could  be  heard  three  inches  from  the 
patient's  chest,  he  could  hear  it  himself,  and  on  listening  with  a 
binaural  stethoscope  rcH.»ognized  the  murmur,  only  louder.  It 
was  a  case  of  rupture  of  an  aortic  cusp  from  effort,  and  dated 
back  eight  weeks.  -To  take  the  nmrmurs  of  organic  change  first, 
we  can  see  that  each  valve  may  have  two  murmurs  associated  with 
it,  viz.,  an  obstructive  and  a  regurgitant  one.  In  distinguishing 
them  their  time  and  their  site  of  maximum  intensity  are  of  great 
value.  The  great  divisions  jis  to  time  are  the  systolic,  the  dias- 
tolic, and  the  presystolic  or  prediastolic.  As  to  area  of  maximum 
intensity,  as  a  crown  piece  would  cover  the  four  valvular  orifices 
of  the  heart,  it  is  obvious  that  this  would  not  be  of  much  service 
if  it  were  not  that  each  murmur  travels  a  little  in  the  direction 
of  the  blo(Kl-current  which  evokes  it.  ThiLS  an  aortic  obstructive 
is  conveyed  along  the  aorta  forwards ;  an  aortic  regurgitjmt  back- 
wards towards  the  base  of  the  heart,  down  the  sternum ;  while  a 
mitral  obstructive  is  loud  at  the  right  apex,  and  a  mitral  regurgi- 
tant is  carried  backwards,  behind  the  left  nipple,  on  to  the  axilla. 
A  pulmonary  nmrmur  is  transmitted  towards  the  left  clavicle. 
Triciu<[>id  murmurs  are  faint,  and  only  heard  over  a  limited  area 
at  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  The  accompanying  plate  illustrates  the 
points  where  the  murmurs  of  the  different  valves  are  most  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  marks  the  various  areas.  It  is  taken  from  Da 
Costa's  well-known  work  on  "  Medical  Diagnosis,"  with  a  slight 
modification  as  to  the  position  of  the  pulmonary  valve  sound. 


*  "  Upon  the  whole,  my  perBuasion  is,  that  no  practical  good  has  come  from 
curiously  naming  and  noting,  and  multiplying  endocardiac  murmurs." — P.  M. 
Latham. 


UURHUR8. 


Da  Costa  places  it  over  the  aceond  left  costo-efernal  articnl»tion, 
vhile  tlie  writer  holds  with  W.  T.  Gairdner  iu  placing  it  over 
the  third  left  coeto-sternal  articulation. 


The  systolic  murmurs  are  four.  They  include  obstnictivc 
murmurs  of  the  pulinonary  and  aortic  orifices,  and  regui^tant 
murmurs  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  They  may  be  ar- 
ranged so  aii  to  make  them  clearly  distinct  as  follows : 
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.  VALVE. 

MURMUR. 

TIME. 

CHARACTER. 

POINT  OF  MAXIMUM  IKTENSITY. 

Aortic. 

Obstructive. 

Systolic. 

Rasping. 

Second  right  coeto-sternal  articulation. 

iPulraonary. 

It 

4t 

t( 

Third  left  costo-sternal  articulation. 

Mitral. 

Regurgitant. 

<t 

Blowing. 

Left  apex,  to  left. 

Tricuspid. 

«c 

«t 

II 

limited  to  ensiform  cartilage. 

1 

These  nmrmurs  are  all  heard  with  the  first  sound,  and  alter  it 
or  obliterate  according  to  the  character  of  the  murmur.  Some- 
times the  sound  of  an  aortic  obstructive  is  so  loud  as  to  lye  clearly 
heard  over  the  whole  cardiac  area.  They  are  simulated  by 
haemic  or  dynamic  murmurs,  heard  chiefly  at  the  pulmonary 
and  mitral  orifices.  Pulmonar>^  haemic  murmurs  are  common  in 
conditions  of  anaemia,  and  are  found  along  with  the  bruit  de 
(liable.  They  are  heard  at  the  pulmonary  orifice  and  upwards  to 
the  left  clavicle,  inclining  slightly  outwards  to  the  shoulder. 
Organic  pulmonary  systolic  murmurs  are  so  rare  that  a  pulmon- 
ary murmur  is  all  but  invariably  haemic,  except  when  it  arises 
from  a  congenital  defect  or  fcetal  change.  Its  atxjompaniment 
also  indicates  its  nature.  Then  a  pulmonary  systolic  murmur 
may  be  found  under  other  circumstances,  viz.,  where  the  lung 
does  not  sufficiently  cover  the  heart.  Here  the  murmur  may  be 
very  loud.  Its  grcjit  characteristic  is  the  influence  exercised  over 
it  by  inspiration.  A  long-drawn  inspiration,  by  inflating  the 
lung  and  thus  interposing  more  of  it  betwixt  the  heart  and  the 
chest-wall,  lts>sens  the  murmur  markedly,  while  full  expiration, 
bringing  more  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery  in  contact  with 
the  chest- wall,  intensifies  the  murmur.  Such  a  nmrmur  may  be 
found  along  with  evidences  of  cardiac  debility,  and  when  so  found 
is  a  grt^at  stumbling-block  in  diagnosis. 

Non-orgiuiic  mitral  regurgitant  murmurs  have  l)een  recognized 
by  writers  since  Ijaennec*'s  time,  who  said,  "  I  can  state  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  l)ellows'  sound  of  the  heart  is  very  often  met  with 
when  the  organ  is  perfectly  healthy."  The  explanation  offered 
of  such  murmurs  is  that  they  are  due  to  irregular  action  of  the 
musculi  |)apillares  preventing  the  complete  closure  of  the  mitral 
vela,  and  so  jxirmitting  of  a  regurgitant  murmur ;  while  Da  Costa 
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thinks  they  may  be  due  to  tension  of  the  mitral  valve  in  condi- 
tions of  excitement  of  the  heart.  Greorge  Balfour,  in  speaking 
of  curable  mitral  regurgitation,  says  of  a  murmur,  first  accurately 
described  by  Naunyn,  that  it  is  auricular  in  its  seat.  It  is  found 
"  about  one' inch  and  a  half,  or  rather  more,  to  the  left  of  the  pul- 
monary area,  and  in  the  same  place  immediately  over  the  part 
where  the  appendix  of  the  left  auricle  pops  up  from  l)ehind,  just 
to  the  left  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  so-called  arterial  mur- 
mur is,  therefore,  not  arterial  at  all,  but  strictly  auricular  in  its 
source.'^  Temporary  mitral  murmurs  are  heard  in  chorea,  in 
Graves's  disease,  after  violent  effort,  and  more  rarely  under  other 
circumstances. 

Of  organic  mitral  murmurs,  systolic  in  time  and  regurgitant 
in  character,  it  is  found  that  in  some  cases  the  murmur  does  not 
travel  in  the  direction  of  the  nipple,  and  away  to  the  left  of  it, 
so  that  it  may  even  be  heard  at  the  median  line  at  the  back,  but 
rather  takes  the  direction  of  the  axilla.  It  has  been  stated  that 
when  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  takes  the  direction  of  the  axilla, 
the  aortic  flap  of  the  valve  is  chiefly  affected,  while  if  the  mur- 
mur be  heard  away  to  the  left  of  the  nipple,  and  even  further 
backwards,  it  is  the  outer  mitral  flap  whieli  is  chiefly  involved. 
Usually  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  is  heard  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  left  apex  to  the  left,  and  backwards  to  the  spine  even 
when  loud. 

The  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur  is  heard  only  over  a  very 
limited  area,  lying  betwixt  the  right  apex  and  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage.    It  is  often  wanting  where  regurgitation  is  present. 

During  the  time  of  ventricular  inactivity  arc  heard  the  dias- 
tolic murmurs, and  the  postdiastolic,  or,  as  it  is  now  usually  termed, 
the  presystolic,  corresponding  to  the  time  of  the  auricular  systole. 
The  diastolic  murmur  is  that  of  aortic  regurgitation,  for  pulmo- 
nary regurgitation  is  practically  unknown.  It  is  heard  down  the 
sternum,  and  is  usually  loudest  at  the  fourth  interspace.  It  may, 
however,  be  louder  somewhat  lower  down,  and  varies  as  to  lo- 
cality  according  as  it  is  pronounced  or  faint,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
in  an  after  chapter,  acconling  to  which  aortic  cusp  is  most  af- 
fected. It  is  blowing  in  quality,  and  varies  considerably  in  dura- 
tion in  different  cases.     It  is  very  commonly  found  along  with 
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an  aortic  systolic  murmur,  and  in  such  cases  the  murmurs  will 
sometimes  vary  from  time  to  time ;  at  one  examination  the  ob- 
structivc  sound  is  the  chief  one  lieard,  while  at  another  time  the 
regurgitant  murmur  preponderates.  Usually  an  aortic  regurgi- 
tant murmur  is  heard  only  over  a  limited  area,  and  very  seldom 
at  the  back  ;  at  times,  however,  the  double  aortic  "  to-and-fro  ^* 
sound  is  heard  so  distinctly  at  the  mitral  area  that  it  suggests,  at 
first,  the  impression  of  a  "  button-hole  "  mitral,  especially  when 
the  mitral  area  is  auscultated  first. 

The  presystolic  murmur  is  practically  a  mitral  murmur.  Tri- 
cuspid stenosis  is  very  rare,  and  when  it  produces  a  murmur  it  is 
presystolic  in  time,  and  heard  at  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  an 
inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  (Hayden.)  The  presystolic 
murmur  of  mitral  stenosis  has  rewntly  excited  much  attention  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  hejird  at  the  heart's  a|>ex,  and  is  sometimes 
conveyed  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  apex.  It  is  not  heard  away 
to  the  left  or  to  the  axilla,  as  is  the  mitral  regurgitant  murmur. 
Dr.  Hilton  Fagge,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  murmur, 
says  it  has  a  "  churning  "  or  "  grinding  "  character  ;  that  it  may  be 
very  short  in  some  cases  ;  that  the  first  sound  of  the  hejirt  is  often 
pwuliarly  sharp  and  clear,  so  as  to  Ix}  taken  for  the  second  sound. 
"  This  murmur  is  much  louder  at  the  heart's  apex  than  any- 
where else.  It  is  also  remarkably  local,  being  sometimes  audible 
only  at  a  single  spot,  and  not  being  traceable  round  the  side  of 
the  chest  towards  the  left  scapula,  jts  is  the  case  with  the  systolic 
murmur  of  mitnil  regurgitation."  Some  further  points  connected 
with  this  murmur  will  be  considered  when  mitral  stenosis  is  dis- 
cussed. 

Beyond  these  well-recognized  murmurs  are  heard  others,  asso- 
ciated with  congenital  malformations.  They  are  usually  basic  ; 
that  is  all  that  may  be  affirmed  about  them,  and  they  are  chiefly 
recognized  by  their  negative  characters,  not  corresponding  to  any 
of  the  well-known  murmurs. 

Murmurs  have  been  heard  where  no  morbid  change  could  be 
found  after  death.  At  other  times  pronounced  lesions  are  found 
where  no  murmur  could  l^  detected  in  life.  This  is  most  liable 
to  occur  where  a  tricuspid  lesion  exists,  and  the  blood-current 
pa.ssing  through  the  altered  mitral  or  aortic  orifices  is  too  small  to 
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bring  out  a  murmur.  Murmurs  will  intermit  and  disappear  for 
intervals  in  a  very  perplexing  manner.  I  once  heard  a  loud  sys- 
tolic basic  murmur  in  an  epileptic  at  the  time  of  the  attack, 
which  could  not  be  detected  after  the  fit  was  over.  Even  the 
aortic  regurgitant,  the  most  i^ersistent  of  all,  has  been  known  to 
be  absent  for  distinct  periods.  (W.  T.  Gairdner.)  Peacock 
states  that  anosmia  will  sometimes  magnify  an  organic  murmur  in 
a  very  perplexing  manner.  Treatment,  by  improving  a  dilated 
heart,  will  sometimes  bring  out  a  mitral  murmur  which  could 
not  be  heard  previously.  On  the  other  hand,  mitral  regurgitant 
murmurs  have  been  known  to  disappear  as  the  dilated  chaml)er 
and  its  ostium  become  restored  to  their  normal  size ;  and  so  the 
valvular  curtains,  not  extensively  diseased,  are  once  more  equal 
to  the  closure  of  the  ostium. 

Mensuration  of  the  thorax  will  give  no  information  that  has 
not  been  more  amply  furnished  by  other  means. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  means  of  examining  the  heart, 
Flint  adds  vocal  resonance.  He  savs,  "  The  boundaries  of  the 
heart  mav  often  be  as  act^uratelv  defined  bv  auscultating  the  voice 
as  by  percussion,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  latter  method  the 
former  may  be  resorted  to  in  determining  the  augmented  s|xice 
which  the  heart  occupies  in  cjises  of  enlargement.  In  females  often, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  mamma?,  the  diminution  or  extinction  of 
the  vocal  resonance  is  more  available  in  determining  the  area  of  the 
superficial  region  than  dulness  on  percussion."  Thei*e  is  a  com- 
mon sense  in  this  which  at  once  recommends  it  to  the  reader. 

There  are  some  other  points  to  be  attended  to  in  examining  the 
condition  of  the  circulation  which  will  next  be  considered,  and 
the  information  furnished  thereby  is  of  scarcely  less  importance 
tlian  the  matters  just  discussed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OBJECTIVE  SYMPTOMS —  PALPITATION  —  IRREGULARITY  —  INTERMITTENCY — 
THEIR  DIAGNOSTIC  VALUE— AID  DERIVED  FROM  THE  ARTERIAL  AND 
VENOUS  SYSTEMS — EFFECTS  OF  EFFORT — THE  SPHYOMOGRAPH. 

In  perfect  health  the  heart  carries  on  its  work  witliout  pro- 
ducing any  consciousness  of  its  existence,  exwpt  after  violent 
eftbrt.  It  has  so  much  "spare  power"  alx)ut  it,  like  many  other 
organs,  that  it  can  meet  the  ordinary  demands  upon  it  and  some- 
thing more,  without  any  evidence  of  tax  ujxm  it.  Severe  exer- 
tion, however,  causes  it  to  beat  so  violently  that  its  action  is  felt 
distinctly.  Such  excited  action  is  more  readily  produced  in  some 
jxjrsons  than  others.  Some  seem  to  have  so  much  "spare 
|)ower"  in  their  hearts  that  long-sustained  eflFort  even  does  not 
produce  much  cardiac  disturbance.  In  many  of  these  persons 
there  is  a  large  heart,  beating  slow^ly,  which  can  stand  without 
strain  almast  any  amount  of  eifort ;  vet  such  a  condition  has  been 
mistiiken  for  disease  and  the  heart  been  pronounceil  to  be  hyper- 
trophied,  and  the  owner  of  it  di ranted  to  l>e  careful.  A  like  con- 
dition is  found  in  animals.  "Eclij>se,"  jis  a  racehorse,  and 
"  Mjistcr  ]Mc<jrath,"  as  a  greyhound,  were  each  remarkable  for 
their  great  endurance  even  more  than  their  speed ;  in  both  after 
death  the  heart  was  found  to  be  of  unusually  large  size.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  hearts  seem  to  i)ossess  little  sjxire  power,  and 
are  readily  excited  by  slight  provoking  causes,  such  as  do  not 
affwt  the  hearts  of  ordinarj'  [>ersons.  But  we  do  not  reganl  these 
objwtivc  symptoms  of  the  heart's  existence  and  its  functional 
lal)ors  Its  the  nwcssar}'  evidence  of  disease.  Palpitation  may  in- 
dicate disonler  or  it  may  point  distinctly  to  disease.  Of  the  two 
it  is  more  common  in  disorder;  in  dis(?ase  it  is  most  commonly 
.induced  by  effort.  As  sc^vere  effort  brings  out  palpitation  in 
healthy  hearts,  so  slight  effort  will  elicit  palpitation,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  adyiiamy,  in  dLsetised,  and  especially  dilate<l,  hearts.  But 
there  are  diflerent  forms  of  j)alpitation,  that  is,  it  is  due  to  differ- 
ent causes,  and  its  significance  varies  with  its  causal  associations. 
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In  bypast  days,  wlien  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  was  held  to  be  a 
six)ntaneous  overgrowth  till  the  heart  became  dangerous  from  its 
strength,  then  palpitation  was  regarded  as  overaction.  There  is 
a  grain  of  truth  in  each  statement,  but  it  is  burieil  under  a  load 
of  raisconsceptions.  When  the  hypertrophy  is  sufficiently  dev^el- 
oped  as  a  compensatory  growth,  palpitation  Ls  comparatively  rare. 
When  hypertrophy,  though  present,  is  unecjual  to  a  new  equilib- 
rium of  fair  perfection  being  set  up,  then  |)alpitation  is  cx)mmon. 
Here  palpitation  is  readily  induced  by  effort;  if  the  old  view 
were  correct,  this  is  just  the  time  when  the  overaction  of  hyiwr- 
trophy  should  be  neutralized  and  met  by  demand  upon  the  heart. 
Hypertrophy  is  not  invariably  an  unalloycil  good,  as  we  shall 
see;  and  i>alpitation  is  not  always  the  acrtive  evidence  of  taxation. 
But,  as  a  rule,  hypertrophy  is  the  means  by  which  a  new  equilib- 
rium is  attained  when  the  normal  pre-existing  one  is  disturbed ; 
any  palpitation  in  organic  disease  of  the  heart  is  the  evidence  of 
muscular  inefficiency. 

Palpitation  is  less  serious  in  its  significance  than  irregularity  of 
the  heart's  action  ;  and  intermittency  Ls  more  serious  than  either. 
Be  it  understood  that  these  objective  phenomena  are  here  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  heart ;  all  are  at  times  mere 
nervous  phenomena  of  little  or  no  significjince.  Palpitation  may 
manifest  itself  under  three  different  sets  of  circumstances ;  its  in- 
dications vary  with  its  causal  relationship**,  and  so,  as  we  shall 
see,  does  its  treatment.  It  is  found  (1)  whore  the  muscular  power 
of  the  heart  is  unequal  to  the  demands  upon  it.  It  is  thus  found 
along  with  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  is  here  i)roduced  by  the 
slightest  effort  in  marked  cases.  The  moment  there  is  any  de- 
mand upon  the  heart  palpitation  is  set  up,  and  excited  stroke 
takes  the  place  of  the  quiet  stroke  of  the  normal  heart.  The 
dilated  heart  may  l)eat  steadily  while  the  demand  upon  it  is  nejir 
the  minimum ;  let  the  demand  Ix}  incrcjised  and  then  the  active 
evidence  of  debility  is  furnished.  It  is  also  wmmon  (2)  where 
the  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries  is  suddenly  niised,  and  thus 
there  is  more  ol)8t ruction  to  l)e  overcome  on  cjich  ventricular  svs- 
tole.  Consequently  it  is  found  in  attacks  of  hysteria.  Here  we 
have  violent  palpitation,  a  small  cordy  pulse,  cold  extremities, 
and  on  the  cessation  of  the  attack  a  copious  flow  of  urine  of  pale 
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color  and  low  epwrific  gravitj- — the  bulk  of  uriue  being  the 
ure  of  tlic  high  btood  prtsj-ure  in  the  arteries  during  the  attack  ■ 
during  the  interval  there  are  evidences  of  great  mol»ilil\'  in  the 
vasomotor  nerves,  anil  in  the  attack  there  is  u  Bpaem  of  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  arterioles,  with  great  arterial  tension  and  con- 
sequent palpitation.  It  is  ali4<^  fnnnU  in  gouty  conditions  and 
along  with  chronic  Bright's  disease,  (The  intimate  relations  of 
cardiac  conditions  to  tlie  state  known  as  lithrjisis,  or  as  Murchison 
calls  it,  lithmmiu,  will  be  demonstrated  as  this  work  prt^resses.) 
Tlie  modifications  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arterioles  in 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  has  been  demonstrated  by  George  John- 
son, Gniinger  Stewart,  and  others ;  while  the  great  rise  in  tlie  bltwl 
pressure  in  the  arteries  in  this  condition  was  first  shown  by  Traiibe. 
Arteriole  spasm,  excited  by  imperfectly  depurated  hliMxl,  leads  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arterioles,  and  this 
change  favors  further  spasm.  The  subjects  of  chronic  renal  changes 
are  liable  to  vasomotor  disturbances,  as  flushings,  and  sudden 
icy-coldness  of  the  hands.  When  arterial  spasm  suddenly  raises 
the  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries,  and  the  left  ventricle  has  to 
meet  a  rapid  increase  in  the  obstruction  offered  by  ihe  blood 
already  in  the  arteries,  then  palpitation  is  set  up;  and  that  too  at 
times  even  when  the  ventricle  is  hypertrophied.  Palpitation  so 
associated  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  common  in  men,  where  the 
hypertrophy  is  usually  fi-ce  from  any  dilatation  of  the  chambers  of 
t.hu  heart,  as  in  women,  where  the  hypertrophy  is  usually  blended 
with  dilatation.  Jn  women  of  middle  age  or  older,  {lalpitation 
is  generally  so  associated,  and  arises  at  otlier  times  than  on,  or 
'  after,  effort.  A  alight  contraction  of  the  arteriok«  will  excite 
palpitation  when  tlie  patient  is  sitting  quietly,  or  may  even  n-ake 
her  out  of  8lcc|».  Snch  palpitation  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
blood  pressure  in  the  arteries,  which  requires  a  more  energetic 
ventricular  contraction  tn  overcome  it  Here  again  palpitation 
is  the  active  evidence  of  debility.  Be  it  always  remembered  that 
sudi  palpitation  is  very  fre(piently  found  accom|)auied  by  the  firet 
form — that  induced  by  eflbrt.  Palpitation  is  aisily  indulged  by 
effort  in  the  enlarged  and  dilatcfl  liearts  of  women  of  niidiUe  age, 
at  the  change  of  life,  who  arc  tlie  subjects  of  lithiasis.  ^I'hc  diag- 
nosis turns  on  the  fact  that  the  attacks  of  palpitation  are  not  solely 
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caused  by  effort,  but  arise  under  other  circumstances  in  this  sec- 
ond form.  As  bearing  on  this  second  form  of  palpitation,  I  may 
quote  a  remark  made  by  a  patient,  a  Westmoreland  peasant,  the 
fiubjeet  of  old- standing  mitral  regurgitation  (25  years). 

He  said,  in  a  letter  to  me,  that  he  often  suffered  from  attacks 
of  palpitation,  but  that  for  three  weeks  he  had  suffered  from  a 
cold.  "  It  is  curious,"  he  remarked,  "  that  I  never  suffer  from 
palpitation  then."  The  change  in  the  square  sphygmogniphic 
tracing  of  chronic  lithiasis  under  a  cold  is  significant.  The  scjuare 
head  is  changed  for  the  ix)inted  apex  of  pyretic  conditions.  Con- 
sequently, we  can  understand  that  this  crippled  heart  never  pal- 
pitated when  the  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries  was  lowered  by  a 
cold.  This  observation  is  pregnant  with  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation as  to  the  relations  of  palpitation  to  the  blood  pressure 
in  the  arteries,  and  to  the  amount  of  obstruction  to  be  overcome 
by  the  ventricular  systole.  Then  (3)  palpitation  is  found  under 
a  totally  different  set  of  circumstances,  where  it  is  a  neurosis,  and 
where  in  eveiy  way  it  differs  from  the  forms  just  described.  The 
heart's  action  is  carried  on  by  the  cardiac  ganglia,  and  regulated 
by  different  nerve  connections,  as  was  seen  in  Chapter  I.  Disturb- 
ance in  the  working  of  the  heart  may,  and  very  often  dcK's,  arise 
in  these  cardiac  ganglia.  The  dL<*harges  from  these  rhythmi- 
cally discharging  centres  may  be  increased  in  rapidity  and  force, 
and  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  ventricular  contractions. 
Here  palpitation  may  fairly  be  described  as  overaction  of  the 
heart.  As  may  readily  be  conjectured,  such  a  neurosis  is  most 
commonly  found  in  woman,  whose  emotional  nervous  system 
renders  her  very  liable  to  neuroses.  Slight  exciting  causes,  as 
fright,  excitement,  or  other  emotion,  set  up  violent  action  of  the 
heart,  which  beats  as  if  it  would  burst  open  the  thoracic  jmrietes 
over  it.  Patients  with  chorea  and  Graves's  disease  have  usually 
such  palpitation ;  so  have  some  women  who  have  neither  of  these 
affections.  In  one  instance  known  to  me,  a  mother  and  daughter 
have  each  a  heart  of  this  character.  In  the  further  consideration 
of  the  neurosal  affections  we  shall  see  that  such  palpitation  may 
be  reflex — due  to  some  irritation  elsewhere,  as  in  the  uterus  or 
ovaries;  or  it  may  l)e  a  primary  neurosis.  Such  palpitation  is 
often  found  along  with  an  emotional  temperament  in  young  or 
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delicate  women,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  corresponding 
perturbation  in  the  arteries ;  the  radial  pulse  being  quiet  and  reg- 
ular during  the  time  of  the  attack. 

Then  comes  irregularity  of  the  heart.  By  this  is  meant  ir- 
regularity in  time,  not  irregularity  in  volume,  the  latter  being 
pathognomonic  of  mitral  disease,  and  of  conditions  of  marked 
dilatation  of  the  left  chamber  of  the  heart.  Irregularity  is  a  brief 
ventricular  hesitation,  which  may  be  explained  by  a  slight  digres- 
sion. The  sensation  of  distension  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
heart  retxiived  by  the  csirdiac  ganglia  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
rhythmic  discharge  which  sets  up  the  cardiac  systole.  While 
there  exists  nominally  a  balance  betwixt  the  sensation  of  disten- 
sion  and  the  excitability  of  the  cardiac  ganglia,  controlled  by  the 
vagus  fibres,  this  may  be  disturbed  by  certain  conditions.  AVhen 
these  centres  are  exhausted,  a  more  prolonged  excitation  may  be 
requisite  to  excite  the  discharge,  and  thus  a  halt  be  produced ;  or 
there  may  be  a  sjKicies  of  storing  up  of  energy,  as  this  brief  pause 
is  not  rarely  followed  by  a  more  determinate  blow,  a  ventricular 
systole  more  iK)werful  than  the  other  cardiac  contractions.  But 
quite  commonly  this  irregularity  is  a  mere  trick  of  no  signifi- 
ctmce.  We  saw  that  the  nmscnilar  wall  of  the  heart  consisted  of 
seven  layers  of  fibres  which  have  lx?cn  unrolled,  and  it  seems  quite 
possible  that,  in  those  cases  where  it  is  a  mere  peculiarity,  that  at 
times  the  systole,  instead  of  commencing  at  fibre  number  1,  may 
tarry  until  a  set  acting  later  normally,  and  so  commence  from 
number  3  or  4.  This  hist  form  of  irregularity  is  not  affected  by 
exertion ;  the  first  form  is  so  affecte<l,  and  is  increased  in  fre- 
quemry  by  effort. 

B.  AV^.  Richardson  has  likened  this  irregularity  to  "a  smith 
who,  striking  at  a  forge  a  numlKT  of  strokes  in  rhythmical  suc- 
cession until  tireil,  changes  the  action  for  a  moment  to  give  a  more 
delilKjrate  and  determinate  blow,  and  then  rings  on  again  in 
regular  time."  It  has  always  struck  the  writer  as  most  resem- 
bling the  "change"  of  a  horse's  feet  when  cantering;  a  momen- 
tary pause,  during  which  the  other  foot  is  put  foremost,  and  then 
on  again.  The  heart  l)eats  away  rhythmically,  and  then  comes 
suddenly  a  sort  of  roll-over  of  the  heart,  and  then  on  again. 
This  is  quite  indescribable  by  words,  but  the  reader  who  has  once 
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experienced  this  curious  phenomenon  will  recognize  at  once  what 
is  meant.  Frequently  such  irregularity  is  found  as  the  patient 
enters  the  consulting-room,  but  after  a  brief  time  can  no  longer 
be  heard. 

Where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  irr^ularity  is  due 
to  a  mere  nerve  disturbance,  passibly  of  j)erfe(^t  balance  betwixt 
the  restraining  power  of  the  vagus  and  the  cardiac  giuiglia,  or  a 
disturbance  of  balance  betwixt  the  opposition  offered  by  the  blood 
to  be  driven  and  the  muscular  power  to  drive  it,  the  question 
admits  of  ready  solution.  Let  the  patient  make  an  effort.  Over 
the  mere  nerve  disturbance  this  exercises  no  influence ;  but  when 
it  is  connected  with  cardiac  debility  this  increase  in  the  demand 
upon  the  heart  has  a  veiy  perceptible  effect  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  irr^ularity.  Frequently  this  pause  is  preceded  by 
three  or  four  rapid  feeble  contractions ;  then  the  pause,  with  or 
without  a  more  determined  systole,  immediately  following;  then 
come  some  normal  strokes,  followed  by  the  rapid  feeble  strokes 
and  the  pause.  This  condition  indicates  grave  debility,  and  is 
found  along  with  pronounced  dilahition,  with  or  without  mitral 
disease.  It  is  well  communicated  to  the  radial  artery,  which,  if 
atheromatous,  will  exaggerate  these  changes.  When  such  a  con- 
dition is  permanent,  palpitation  is  readily  induced  by  effort. 

The  last  and  most  serious  evidence  of  cardiac  failure  is  intcr- 
mittency,  i*.  e.,  arrest  of  ventricular  systole  over  one  or  more 
auricular  contractions.  This  prolonged  halt  of  the  heart  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  investigation,  especially  since  the  brothers 
W^eber  first  discovered  that  irritation  of  the  vagus  nerve  will 
arrest  the  cardiac  contractions.  Slight  irritation  slows  the  heart's 
action ;  more  pronounced  irritation  arrests  it.  It  has  been  stated 
that  in  intermittency  the  ventricle  halts  over  an  entire  cjirdiac 
cycle,  and  that  a  second  auricular  contraction  is  re(juircd  to  set 
the  ventricle  in  action.  Two  rats  had  their  chest- wall  oi>ened, 
and  it  was  found  that  as  the  animals  died  the  ventricle  began  to 
intermit.  At  first  a  second  auricular  contraction  was  sufficient 
to  excite  the  ventricular  systole ;  but  later  on  even  the  second 
auricular  contraction  was  insufficient  to  excite  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles,  which  halted  for  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  auricu- 
lar contraction ;  but  at  last  the  auricular  contmction  passed  swiftly 
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on  to  the  ventricle,  and  the  cjirdiac  systole  was  completed.  That 
interniittency  of  the  heart  is  a  ventricular  halt  over  one  or  more 
auricular  contractions  may  fairly  he  asserted.  It  may  be  that  the 
increased  internal  pressure  upon  the  ventricular  surface  produced 
by  these  increased  auricular  contractions  is  necessary  to  excite 
a>ntraction  in  the  ventricles.  In  practice,  then,  we  often  find 
interniittency  to  indicate  ventricular  arrest  from  adynamy.  In 
aus(;ultating  a  heart  with  fatty  degeneration,  not  rarely  the  pause 
of  the  lagging  ventricle  suggests  the  fear  that  the  arrest  is  going 
to  be  final.  When  found  along  with  other  evidences  of  heart 
failure  this  long  ventricular  halt  is  of  the  gravest  import ;  and 
when  found  with  a  diminished  first  sound,  tortuous,  atheromatous 
arteries,  panting  respiraticm,  a  cloudy  cornea,  and  a  genuine  arcus 
senilis,  is  significant  enough.  It  tells  that  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  heart  is  undergoing  degenerative  changes,  no  matter  whether 
hypertrophy  has  once  been  present  or  not,  though  commonly 
enough  it  has  been  pre-existeiit.  The  effect  of  effort  here  is  not 
to  induce  palpitation,  for  the  heart  is  not  equal  to  it ;  palpitation 
is  an  eflfbrt  beyond  it.  Effort  produces  longer  and  more  frequent 
halts. 

Interniittency  of  grave  prognostic  (mien  is  not,  however,  always 
so  associated ;  and  the  two  most  marked  instances  in  the  writer^s 
exi)erience  were  both  connected  with  aortic  obstruction.  In  each 
the  intermittent  halt  extended  over  no  less  a  period  than  four 
cardiac  cycles.  The  sensations  of  these  patients  during  these 
periods  of  ventricular  arrest  were  of  the  most  horrible  descrip- 
tion ;  the  terror  excited  was  visible  in  their  countenances,  and  was 
quite  in  accord  with  the  description  given  by  Roml)erg  in  his 
"  Disi»ases  of  the  Nervous  System ''  (vol.  ii)  of  a  patient  in  Pro- 
fessor Heine's  wards  in  Vienna,  where  the  heart  stood  still  over 
a  period  of  six  normal  beats,  the  rhythm  being  good  at  other  times 
and  during  the  intervals.  (In  this  case  there  was  a  tumor  involv- 
ing the  vagus.)  In  these  ca-^^es  of  ventricular  arrest  the  horrible 
sensaticms  are  due' to  the  bniin  being  temporarily  deprived  of  its 
normal  amount  of  arterial  bhxxl.  Interniittency  is,  then,  an  evi- 
deiK»e  of  structural  degeneration  at  times,  while  at  other  times  it 
may  be  present  where  a  strong  ventricle  halts  before  a  decided 
obstacle  to  the  blood  flow. 
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Again,  intermittency  may  be  a  purely  nervous  phenomenon. 
It  may  be  due  to  some  irritation  in  the  va<^us,  as  in  the  case  just 
mentioned.  The  famous  Czermak,  of  Prague,  had  a  growth  near 
his  vagus  on  one  side,  and  by  pressing  it  could  arrest  the  heart's  ac- 
tion more  or  less  completely  according  to  the  amount  of  pressure. 
Such  cardiac  arrests  may  be  attained  by  an  effort  of  will,  as  in 
the  well-known  case  of  Colonel  Townsend,  who,  it  is  often  stated, 
killed  himself  by  such  arrest  of  his  heart ;  or  it  may  be  occasioned 
by  some  disturbance  of  the  nerve-balances  of  the  heart,  as  Dr.  B. 
W.  Richardson  has  so  ably  demonstrated.  He  has  shown  that  it 
may  be  induced  as  the  result  of  shock,  as  in  shipwrecik ;  by  grief, 
or  by  anxiety;  it  may  be  found  at  birth,  and  afterwards  di^p- 
pear ;  it  has  also  been  obsiTved  in  animals.  Cases  where  inter- 
mittency  has  existed  for  years  have  presented  no  morbid  change 
to  be  detected  after  death.  (The  subject  will  he  referred  to  at 
greater  length  in  Chapter  XIV.)  Dr.  Richardson  goes  so  far  as  to 
divorce  intermittency  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart  altogether  ; 
and  though  it  is  not  possible  to  go  this  length  with  him,  still  he 
has  done  enough  to  amply  demonstrate  that  no  practitioner  is  jus- 
tified in  giving  an  opinion  that  heart  disease  exists,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  intermittency  only.  If  supported  by  other  data,  then 
intermittency  acquires  significance,  until  it  may  possess  a  high 
diagnostic  and  prognostic  value.  But  alone  it  may  mean  noth- 
ing. Yet  such  hasty  medical  opinioiLS  have  lx?en  hazarded ;  and 
I  remember  well  a  hale,  stalwart  north  country  yeoman,  whose 
peace  of  mind  was  ruined  by  a  rash  medical  opinion.  He  was  a 
healthy  strong  man  years  after  this  hasty  medicid  adviser  was  in 
his  grave ;  but  the  opinion  formed  so  unjustifiably  had  made  so 
strong  an  impression  on  him,  that  no  amount  of  assurance  of  his 
health  could  free  him  from  the  terrible  incubus  of  the  idea. 

Intermittency  may  be  a  symptom  of  cerebral  disease,  as  c»ere- 
britis,  tubercular  meningitis,  or  hydrocephalus ;  and  when  it  oc- 
curs is  of  bad  omen.     (Marshall  Hall.) 

Finally,  we  have  irregularity  and  intermittency  as  the  common 
prodromata  of  death.  In  many  cases  we  form  our  opinion  of 
how  long  it  will  take  for  the  sjinds  of  life  to  run  out,  from  the 
character  of  the  pulse.  When  the  pulse  becomes  irregular  and 
then  commences  to  intermit,  we  know  the  end  is  not  far  distant. 
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Xo  all  eprimis  at;utt'  disease  such  changes  in  the  pulse  are  re|>arded 

B  highly  significant,  and  are  viewed  with  great  anxiety.     In  such 

intermittpncy  tlie  right  ventricle  b  the  cliamber  chiefly  ombar- 

BfOHMNl,  antl  C8]>ecially  so  in  tliseaae  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

^Commonly  oriongh  in  dead-houses,  the  right  ventricle  is  found 

I  distended  wilh  blood,  while  the  left  ventricle  is  firmly  contracted. 

I  No  doubt  niany  muscular  filipes  are  common  to  both  ventricles, 

land  BO  the  chamlxTs  keep  time  with  each  other ;  but  often  it  is 

Kobviou!4  tliat  the  right  ventricle  is  struggling  away  with  difficul- 

G8,  when  the  luft  ventricle  is  in  no  way  taxed.     Proof  that  each 

Kanrhythmical  action  is  connected  with  the  right  ventrieJe  is  furn- 

■<il)iud  by  tliu  fact  that  the  halt  in  the  right  ventricle  may  be  made 

out  by  atiseultation  before  it  is  manifest  in  the  radial  pulse.    How 

■fkr  irregularity  and  intcrmittcncy  of  the  pulse  is  connected  with 

■■right'eide  embarrassment  in  some  cases,  has  not  been  sufficiently 

I  Worked  out.     In  cases  of  cardiac  asthma,  where  the  right  ventri- 

Lcle  is  distended  without  the  left  being  embarrassed,  and  in  that 

llight-side   distension  produced  by  the  Iong-su»la,ined  efforts  of 

I  divers,  gymnasts,  runners,*  and  others  where  the  right  ventricle 

'becomes  strained,  irregularity  and  intcrmittency  of  the   mdial 

pulse  are  obviously  connected  with  the  right  heart;   and  tliese 

phenomena  are  much  more  distinct  to  auscultation  than  to  tbe 

finger  on  the  pulse. 

Aid  der'wed  from  the  Arterial  System. — Much  useful  Inforraa- 

Ption  is  furnished  by  observations  ma<Ie  on  tlie  arterial  ^'stem,  in 

I  addition  to  examining  the  heart.     The  elastic  arterial  system  often 

igiv(«  out  very  aocuratcly  the  impression  made  upon  it  by  the 

J  ventricular  contraction.     The  rapidity  and  the  rhythm  especially 

are  thus  faithfully  indicated.    It  is  customary  to  feel  tlie  patient's 

pulse  ere  proceeding  to  make  a  careful  physical  examination  of 

the  uhe«t;  and  to  the  educated  finger  the  pulse  often  tells  much 

more  than  the  mere  time  and  rhythm ;  it  will  often  tell  that  there 

,  ie  valvular  disease  present.     Not  only  that;  but  which  valve  is 

■  affected,  and  whether  tlie  disease  be  obstnictive  or  regurgitant, 

^Consequently,  it  is  well  to  cultivate  acquaintance  witli  the  pulse ; 

vill  commonly  give  valuable  direction  to  the  physical  exam- 


•  See  Cliffonl  AUbull,  On  Distrain  of  the  Heart,  1872. 
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ination  of  the  chest.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  should  be  noted, 
especially  as  to  the  effects  of  the  respiration  upon  it;  inspiration 
slowing  it,  while  expiration  accelerates  it.  At  times,  too,  the  real 
rate  of  the  pulse  is  obscure,  it  appears  slower  than  it  is,  or  fiuster 
than  it  is,  when  carefully  countcnl  with  the  watch.  Thus  there  is 
"  the  quick  slow  pulse,"  and  **  the  slow  quick  pulse."  Great 
frequency  may  be  suggestive  of  nervousness,  and  jjasses  away  as 
the  examination  progresses ;  conseijuently  in  great  frequency  it  is 
well  to  ttike  the  pulse  at  the  commencement,  and  again  at  the  end 
of  tlie  examination.  Persisting  great  frequency  is  not  a  pleasant 
fact;  it  may  indicate  great  debility,  or  irritability  in  the  heart. 
Then  the  pulse-rate  may  vary,  and  the  rhythm  be  different  at  short 
intervals  of  time.  Unusual  slowness  may  be  neurosal,  or  it  may 
indicate  fatty  degeneration ;  at  times  it  indicates  that  only  so  many 
of  the  ventricular  contractions  reach  the  radial  artery.  The  char- 
acter of  the  pulse  is  more  indicative  usually  than  the  time  or  rate. 
If  strong  and  the  radial  artery  is  compressible,  it  indicates 
hypertrophy  with  high  arterial  tension.  When  weak  and  com- 
pressible, it  indicates  fatty  degeneration,  dilatation,  or  debility, 
especially  if  at  the  sjime  time  it  be  unrhythmical.  It  is  under 
such  circumstances  somewhat  abrupt.  It  is  drawn  out  or  pro- 
longed in  hyjKJrtrophy  with  arterial  atheroma,  as  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease. Then  it  may  be  "  full "  without  l)eing  hard  and  in(»orapress- 
ible.  This  indicates  vasomotor  dilatation,  and  is  found  in  pyrexiae 
and  thoracic  inflammations ;  while  at  other  timas  the  pulse  is  small 
and  "wiry"  and  incompressible,  as  in  abdominal  inflammation, 
and  in  some  cases  of  dropsy  which  are  renal  as  well  as  cardiac. 
In  hysteric  attacks  the  same  kind  of  pulse  is  found.  Then  the 
pulse  may  be  readily  compressible  and  obliterated  by  pressure, 
especially  during  the  arterial  diastole ;  such  a  pulse  indicates  car- 
diac debility.  While  a  pulse  of  opposite  character,  which  can 
be  rolled  under  the  finger  during  the  diastole,  indicates  high 
arterial  tension,  that  is  arterial  fulness,  with  an  hypertrophied  left 
ventricle.  Whenever  atheroma  is  present,  it  exaggerates  the  pulse 
and  gives  it  a  feeling  of  strength  which  is  unreal.  Consequently, 
in  a  person  with  atheromatous  arteries,  the  pulse  has  a  fictitious 
strength  which  is  often  misleading.  In  a  near  relative  of  the 
writer's  this  condition  of  arteries  existed,  and  even  during  periods 
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of  illness  and  depression,  when  tonics  and  stimulants  were  really 
needed,  the  strong  radial  pulse,  from  an  hypertrophied  left  ven- 
tricle and  atheromatous  arteries,  almost  seemed  to  indicate  vene- 
section. At  times  of  greater  depression,  as  after  acute  diarrhoea, 
a  distinct  intermission  could  be  felt  apparently  quite  inconsistent 
with  such  a  pulse,  yet  indicating  correctly  the  passing  condition. 
This  effect  of  atheroma  in  exaggerating  the  pulse  Is  well  worth 
noting  and  remembering  in  practice.  It  is  well,  too,  to  accustom 
the  eye  to  observe  the  temporal  arteries,  which  often  furnish  val- 
uable information.  In  elderly  persons,  the  temporal  arteries  are 
often  tortuous  and  rigid,  indicating  atheromatous  changes,  and 
suggesting  chronic  renal  disease.  The  jyower  of  atheroma  to  ex- 
aggerate the  impression  made  by  the  pulse  giving  a  heave  to  its 
impulse,  can  often  be  noted  in  the  temporal  artery  when,  sinuous 
and  rigid,  it  becomes  distinctly  elongated  as  well  as  widened  by 
the  ventricular  systole.  Sometimes  this  artery  is  small  and  rigid ; 
in  others,  it  is  thick  and  soft ;  indicating  modifications  of  the 
atheromatous  process.  In  many  cases  each  beat  of  the  pulse  can 
be  seen  in  the  temporal  artery,  if  placal  where  the  light  falls  dis- 
tinctly upon  it.  In  younger  persons  the  temporal  artery  may  be 
conspicuous  and  tortuous ;  and  such  is  often  the  case  where  the 
habits  are  studious.  At  other  times,  a  yellow  parchment-looking 
skin,  seeming  to  Ixj  tightly  stretched  over  the  forehead,  covers  a 
tortuous  temporal  artery,  which  is  very  conspicuous ;  here  there 
is  a  strong  suspicion  of  syphilis,  which  in  some  persons  seems  to 
settle  on  the  arteries  more  than  any  other  part. 

Then  the  radial  pulse  is  modifieil  by  disease  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart ;  often  sufficiently  so  to  indic*ate  whether  the  mitral  or 
aortic  valve  is  the  seat  of  disease,  and  of  what  form  of  disease,  or 
even  at  times  that  aortic  regurgitation  is  accompanied  by  mitral 
regurgitation.  In  aortic  obstruction  the  pulse  is  small,  steady, 
and  sustained,  and  usually  rhythmical,  though  when  the  ven- 
tricle is  failing  intermittency  may  l)e  present.  In  aortic  regurgi- 
tation the  pulse  is  very  significant.  Here  a  ventricle  enlarged 
and  thickened  thniws  an  abnormally  larj^e  bulk  of  blood  into  the 
arteries,  much  of  which  escapes  backwards  through  the  imperfect 
aortic  valves.  (Consequently,  though  the  arteries  are  greatly  dis- 
tended, they  quickly  recoil,  and  the  pulse  is  cut  off,  as  it  were. 
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It  feels  as  if  "  balls  of  blood  were  shot  under  the  finger/'  and 
has  been  described  as  "splashing,"  or  as  a  "water-hammer" 
pulse.  It  has  also  been  termed  a  "throbbing"  or  "collapsing" 
pulse,  from  its  sudden  "fall  back."  Such  a  pulse  is  ver^'  visible 
to  the  eye,  not  only  in  the  temporal  but  in  other  less  conspicuous 
arteries.  It  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  mitral  regurgitation, 
as  will  be  described  in  Chapter  VI.  In  mitral  ol)structiDn  the 
pulse  is  small,  but  regular  and  rhythmical,  though  George  Bal- 
four, of  Edinburgh,  holds  that  the  pulse  of  mitral  obstiniction  is 
very  irregular,  in  which  he  is  in  disagreement  with  London  ol)- 
servers.  In  mitral  regurgitation  the  pulse  is  irregular  in  volume, 
as  sometimes  more  blood  escapes  through  the  insufficient  mitral 
valves  than  at  other  times.  It  is  also  irregular  in  time  when  the 
left  ventricle  is  dilated,  and  still  more  when  the  heart  is  failing 
in  the  later  stages.  In  those  cases  where  there  is  both  mitral 
obstruction  and  dilatation  the  pulse  is  modified  exceedingly ;  it  is 
small,  weak,  and  more  or  less  irregular.  In  all  cases  of  right- 
side  disease,  esj)ecially  in  tricuspid  regurgitation,  the  radial  pulse 
is  ever  weak.  The  left  side  of  the  he^irt  can  only  transmit  to  the 
arteries  the  blood  coming  into  it  from  the  pulmonary  veins;  and 
if  there  be  any  leak  in  the  right  side  pumping  apparatus,  the 
amount  of  blood  passed  into  the  pulmonic  circulation  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  thus  the  arteries  are  imperfectly  filled,  no  matter 
how  healthy  or  efficient  the  left  ventricle  may  be.  The  radial 
will  often  tell  us  that  a  strong  heaving  cardiac  impulse  is  due  to 
right  side  enlargement,  and  not  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, by  its  being  disproportionately  small  to  the  impulse.  Here 
the  right  side  enlargement  is  compensjitory  to  some  ol>struction 
lying  betwixt  it  and  the  radial  pulsc^  as  some  disease  of  the  lungs 
or  left  heart,  so  that  the  radial  pulse  is  not  aflected.  At  other 
times  a  strong  and  vigorous  radial  pulse  will  tell  of  a  stout  and 
active  heart  when  the  cardiac  impulse  cannot  be  felt,  and  the 
sounds  are  heard  but  imperfectly,  as  where  rigid  costal  airtilagcs 
coexist  with  emphysematous  lungs,  es})ecially  the  anterior  edges. 
Here  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  diagnosing  a  weak,  fatty 
heart,  from  not  observing  the  character  of  the  pulse  carefully 
enough.  In  conditions  of  anrcmia  the  pulse  is  necessarily  small, 
and  cannot  reflect  faithfully  the  condition  of  the  heart. 
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Murmurs,  loo,  are  heard  iu  arterlee.  The  murmur  of  aortic 
obstruction  may  be  tsirricd  some  ilistuuce  by  the  artertiil  current. 
Aneurism!^  produce  murmurs  (whieh  will  be  descTibed  further 
;  tumors,  or  abwcssts  over  arteries,  give  rise  to  murmurs,  as 
K.trill  also  tlie  ppeasure  of  the  stethoscope,  Arteries,  where  numer- 
acy a  Bouflle,  as  tlie  utero-placentsil  souffle,  and  that  of  the 
liiyroid  gland  in  Graves's  dL-ieusc,  <>r  cirsoid  aneurism.  Attempts 
Kb&ve  been  made  to  aust^ultate  the  encephalic  arteries  with  iiulc- 
i»ive  results.    The  wide^liiated  aorta,  with  a  roughened  interior, 

■  found  in  some  cases  of  atheroma,  with  or  without  aortic  regtirgi- 
Rtatinn,  but  commonly  along  with  it,  gives  rise  to  a  murmur  which 

can  be  heard  distinctly,  as  well  as  to  a  thrill,  which  can  oflcn  be 
readily  felt  by  pushing  the  finger  into  the  mauubriuni  stenii  while 
the  patient  thrusta  the  head  forward.     The  Juige  long  heave  with 
[the  thrill  is  often  very  distinct.     In  atheromatous  conditions  of 
Kihe  arteries  the  brachial  artery  is  often  cordlike,  so  as  to  be  rolled 
ifiily  under  the  finger,  and  has  a  distinct  thrill. 
A  subclavian  murmur  can  often  be  found,  especially  in  work- 
King  men  who  use  the  arms  much,  which  suggests  aneurism.     It 
J  thought  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  subclavins  muscle ;  at 
Eother  times  it  is  due  to  disease  of  the  apex  of  the  lung. 

Aiil  derhvd  from  the  Venous  .Syjtiem, — Valuable  information 
B  often  furnished  by  observing  the  venous  system  in  disease  of 
the  heart.  In  conditions  of  congenital  disease  there  is  usually  a 
condition  of  blueness  or  cyanosis,  which  is  pathognomonic  thereof. 
At  other  times,  in  heart  failure,  there  is  an  approach  to  this  oon- 

■  dition,  and  the  features  are  blue,  especially  tlie  lips,  and  are  also 
Iblunwi  in  outline  from  vonnas  fulness.  This  is  found  with 
iLdilatol  chambers,  and  Ufiiialty  with  mitral  disease.     The  nii»t 

uirked  bhieness  of  face  and  hands  ever  seen  by  tlie  writer  wna 

D  a  man  where  chloral-intoxication  was  added  to  mitral  rt^nrgi- 

Ftation.     In  heart  failure,  where  the  central  pump  does  not  lift 

lihe  blooil  out  of  the  veins  etSciently  into  the  arteries,  the  veins 

lare  too  full  of  blood ;  or,  as  the  Germans  siiy,  the  blood  is  lying 

too  much  on  the  venous  side.     The  venoiLs  system,  lying  betwixt 

the  g)'stemic  capillaries  and  the  pulmonic  circulation,  has  the  right 

heart  for  its  pump,  aidivl  by  some  anxlliarii's,  as  inspiration  and 

I  tiie  muscles  of  the  limbs.     Failure  of  (he  right  heart,  then,  n 
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an  imperfect  emptying  of  the  veins  and  venous  congestion.  When 
the  right  heart  is  dilated,  and  there  is  tricuspid  regurgitation, 
then  the  veins  are  distended  with  blood.  They  hold  not  only  the 
blood  coming  into  them  from  the  systemic  capillaries,  but  also 
that  which  regurgitates  through  the  leaking  tricuspid  at  each  sys- 
tole of  the  right  ventricle.  The  veins  are  arranged  to  permit  of 
a  slow  current  within  them,  with  a  very  low  internal  pressure, 
and  when  they  are  thus  subjected  to  such  a  distending  force  as 
the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  they  readily  dilate  and  their 
valves  become  insufficient.  Consequently,  when  the  tricuspid 
valve  no  longer  effectually  secures  the  veins  against  the  action  of 
the  right  ventricle,  the  veins  of  the  neck  become  dilated,  and  pul- 
sate with  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle.  This  may  occur 
to  a  great  extent,  however,  without  a  tricuspid  murmur  being 
audible;  indeed,  the  murmur  is  comparatively  rarely  heard. 
Tricuspid  r^urgitation  is  commonly  accompanied  by  rhythmical 
pulsation  of  the  liver,  a  diagnostic  point  to  which  the  Germans 
pay  great  attention.  The  regurgitant  wave  passes  down  the  vena 
cava  into  the  veins  of  the  liver,  and  causes  that  viscus  to  pulsate 
with,  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  theory  of  Wil- 
kinson King  of  "the  safety-valve  action  of  the  tricuspid,"  finds 
no  acceptance  with  German  authorities.  Then  the  veins  become 
full,  when,  from  temporary  causes,  the  right  ventricle  is  embar- 
rassed and  distended  as  in  asthma,  or  in  the  attacks  of  cardiac 
dyspnoea,  which  so  often  occur  with  mitral  diswise,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  case,  for  the  tricuspid  is  the  least  perfect 
of  all  the  valves  of  the  heart.  Venous  fulness  may,  however, 
be  due  to  a  tumor  pressing  on  one  or  both  vena?  ciiva?,  to  a  throm- 
bus, or  an  aneurism  in  the  thorax.  It  is  seen  after  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  especially  if  the  heart  be  weak.  "  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  mistake  transmitted  arterial  pulsation  for  venous." 
(F.  Roberts.)     A  thrill  may  accompany  venous  pulsation. 

In  conditions  of  artajmia  a  distinct  "  hum"  can  often  he  heard 
in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  especially  at  the  junction  of  the  internal 
jugular  and  the  subclavian.  It  is  known  as  the  bruit  de  dlahle. 
It  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  though  heard  with  greatest 
intensity  during  the  ventricular  systole.  It  is  commonly  accom- 
panied by  a  hsemic  murmur  at  the  pulmonary  orifice.     Inter- 
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rupted  murmurs  are  very  rare.  The  cause  of  venous  murmurs 
is  yet  in  dispute ;  though  many  ingenious  hypotheses  have  been 
raised,  none  as  yet  has  been  accepted. 

Veins  often  partake  of  general  atheroma,  and  are  full,  round, 
and  more  or  less  rigid,  not  collapsing  on  the  finger  being  placed 
on  the  distal  side  of  them.  This  is  seen  most  marked  in  the 
veins  of  the  forearm,  and  in  the  coronary  veins,  which  last  are 
often  large,  tortuous,  and  rigid,  when  the  foramina  Thebesii  are 
compressed  by  the  distoasion  of  the  riglit  auricle.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Laycock,  of  E<linl)urgh,  used  to  lay  stress  on  the  dilatation 
of  the  pericardial  veins  in  cases  of  heart  disease. 

By  lifting  the  arm  the  pulse  is  nearly  lost  in  amemia.  In  mi- 
tral disease  the  pulse  may  be  rendered  more  irregular  by  lifting 
the  arm.  By  so  doing  the  collapsing  pulse  of  aortic  regurgita- 
tion is  made  more  distinct.  If  a  pulse  at  once  small,  feeble,  and 
irregular,  as  well  as  collapsing,  has  these  characteristics  rendered 
more  marked  by  holding  up  the  arm,  "  then  we  have  to  do  with 
a  double  lesion,  a  mitral,  and  also  an  aortic  regurgitation.^'  (Bal- 
four.) 

The  effwta  of  effort  in  increasing  the  internal  pressure  within 
the  cardiac  cavities  can  often  be  utilized  in  forming  a  diagnosis  in 
obscure  cases.  The  plan  of  getting  the  patient  to  walk  quickly 
round  the  room,  and  then  examining  him  again  is  in  vogue;  but 
any  plan  of  exciting  eff()rt  is  as  effectual.  When  effort  taxes  the 
heart  palpitation  may  be  set  uj),  indicating  debility  in  the  heart, 
which  Ix^ats  rhythmiciilly  enough  when  the  patient  is  quiet,  or  it 
may  bring  out  a  mitral  murnuir,  telling  that  the  mitral  vela  are 
injured  and  contracte<l  to  some  extent.  During  quietude  they  are 
equal  to  closing  the  ostium,  but  when  the  canliac  chambers  are 
somewhat  distended,  the  ostium  enlarges  therewith,  and  regurgi- 
tation, producing  a  murmur,  is  set  up.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  what  was  sjiid  in  the  first  chapter  al)Out  variations  in  size  of 
the  cardiac  chamlxirs. 

While  the  [>hysical  signs  of  disease  of  the  vascular  system  are 
of  very  great  value,  they  should  not  be  overestimated,  as  they 
recently  have  certainly  been.  They  are  often  inferior  in  value  to 
the  information  furnished  by  the  i)atient's  subje(^tive  sensations, 
and  often  these  latter  ciui  alone  enable  us  to  distinguish  betwixt 
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organic  disease  and  conditions  which  simulate  them  closely.  It 
i»  often  much  easier  to  detect  a  murmur  or  irregularity  of  action 
in  the  heart  than  it  is  t*3  appraise  their  significance  and  value. 
From  this  ix)int  of  view  heart  disease  is  not  a  matter  to  be  always 
settled  by  the  stethoscope,  however  valuable  that  instrument 
may  be.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  this  world  as  unalloyed  good, 
and  the  present  devotion  to  i)hysical  signs  and  instruments  of  pre- 
cision has  led  to  a  comparative  indiflferc-nce  towards,  and  neglei't 
of,  that  broad  view  of  a  case,  with  all  its  points  included  and 
fairly  appraised,  for  which  the  older  school  was  cons{)icuous,  and 
it  may  be  asserted  truthfully  enough  that  increasing  familiarity 
with  the  stethoscope  and  other  instruments  has  too  often  been  ac- 
comfianied  by  a  corres{)onding  indifference  to  information  afforde<l 
from  other  sources  of  equal  or  even  greater  value.  The  diagnosis 
in  disease  of  the  heart  is  not  the  end  but  the  l)eginning  of  the 
examination,  and  its  accuracy  is  of  value,  not  as  a  clever  feat  of 
intellectual  legerdemain,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  enables  the  phy- 
sician to  comprehend  the  disease,  and  strengthens  his  hands  as  to 
the  appropriate  treatment.  This  view  of  the  value  of  a  cH)rrect 
diagnosis  is  not  always  sufficiently  kept  in  mind. 

The  more  accurate  observation  of  the  pulse  has  lately  l)een 
rendered  available  by  meaiLs  of  the  sphygmograph,  and  my  friend. 
Dr.  Balthazar  Foster,  wluxse  work  with  that  iastrument  is  well 
known,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  notes : 

"  Defects  m  tlic  mechanical  pcrfec'tion  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
modification  in  its  contractile  vigor,  have  long  l)een  re<x>gnized  by 
changes  in  the  radial  pulse.  The  pulse  signs  of  heart  diseiuse 
have  consequently  always  had  a  high  value.  The  applicijxtion  of 
the  sphygmograph  tocliniail  in(|uiry  has  given  these  signs  an  in- 
creased importance  by  revealing  their  pnH'ise  features,  and  the 
comi)arative  modifimtioiis  of  j)ulse  form  under  different  morbid 
conditions,  and  at  different  times. 

"The  healthy  pulse  curve  (Fig.  16),  registered  by  the  sphyg- 
mograph, consists  of  a  line  of  a^^^nt  («  to  6),  a  summit  (6),  and  a 
line  of  descent  (b  to  a').  The  line  of  a^^'cnt  is  very  slightly 
oblique,  and  terminates  in  the  summit  wave  (b).  The  line  of 
descent  is  broken  by  two  secondary  waves  (c  and  (/),  one  of  which 
follows  closely  on  the  summit  wave,  and  in  all  prolmbility  is  the 


t  tnic  piilst'  wave,  llie  .sumnitt  wave  l)ping  artificially  sepambsi 
)  from  it  l>y  the  instnimont.  This  wave  (c)  is  called  the  wave  "f 
I  ioipk'tiun  or  tidal  wave,  and  is  I'ollowwi  by  a  fall  in  the  line  of 
\  descent,  inimcdiiitcly  iiftcr  wliidi  rises  the  lai^  wave  ('/)  calli-d 


rebod^^^ 
;  nlosure      " 


I  the  dieriitiHii.  Tht;  dicrotisni  h  mainly  jirtnlucwl  by  the  reb( 
of  the  blooil  column  from  the  e]os€<l  aortic  valves.  This  closure 
is  indicated  in  the  tniee  by  the  notch  (c)  (aortic  notch),  which  pre- 
cedes the  dicrotic  wave,  and  corresponds  to  the  heart's  second 
Round.  The  pulse  curve  may,  therefore,  lie  separated  by  this 
notch  into  its  sj-stolic  and  diastolic  portions;  the  line  of  ascent, 

■  the  summit  wave,  and  the  line  of  descent  as  far  as  the  aortic  notch 

■  (o  to  f)  correspond  with   the  ventricular  systole ;  the  dicrotisro 

uid  the  reniain<ler  of  llie  line  of  descent  (f  to  rf)  to  the  ventricu- 
lar diastole.  Slight  undulations  following  the  dierotism  are  occa- 
JBionally  seen,  but  these  have  no  fipecinl  signiticance. 

"  Mttdifitations  in  these  several  jMirts,  as  well  as  peeuliarities  of 

rhythm,  and  changes  in  form  and  volume,  are  reeonled  Ijy  tlie 

sphygmograph,  and  from  them  we  learn  not  so  much  to  diagnose 

the  spetiial  cardiac  lesion,  as  to  gatiior  information  respecting  the 

general  state  of  the  circulation,  and  thereby  gain  hints  for  prog- 

e  and  indications  for  treatment. 

"  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  for  example,  each  puW 

in  trace  Fig.  17,  shows  liy  its  vertiml  line  of  ascent  and  its 

Viofly  summit  wave,  the  suddenness  and  vigor  of  the  systole.   The 

r\vell-marlcerl  tidal  wave  tells  of  the  filling  of  the  arteries,  and 

the  distinct  dierotism  of  the  relmnnd  of  the  blood  column  from 

the  perfectly  closed  aortic  valves,  and  its  free  passage  onwards 

through  elastic  vessels  not  too  full. 

"  In  Fig.  18  we  sec  again  the  pulse  tra(«  of  left  ventricular  hy- 
pertrophy under  the  different  conditions  of  high  arterial  tension, 
due  to  the  obstructed  capillary  cir(;ulation  of  ohninic  renal  ( 
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«.^-  Here  ihe  lofly  siimiiiit  wave  is  stirittissetl  l)y  tlie  exaggerated 
ridal  wavp,  whi<'h  tellf  nf  string  vt-ntrieiilar  contnielion  aiKl  full 
liiiMwIvewcls,  anil  ln'tnivs  ilscif  xu  tin-  fing.T  liy  the  fulness  and 


luirrlni'Sfi  (incompriTwiliiliU')  'if  llie  ]iiilse.  The  jMKir  ilicrotir 
wave  and  thes!<iw-fulling  line  nf  deseent  show  hnw  little  relvnind 
th*-  tense  blwid  mlnnin  allown  on  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves, 
and  how  slowly  the  dietendetl  arteries  (mibs  their  blood  through 
the  unyielditif:  ca|iillaries, 

"  In  a  pulse  of  low  arterial  tension  thew  features  are  al  i  change*!, 
the  tidal  Wiive  is  lilende*!  with  the  siimniit  wave,  or  buivly  marked, 
and  tile  dicrotistn  «t;nnlf=  oui  boldly,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tracing 
of  the  empty  pulse  of  miinil  regurgitation,  Fig,  25. 

"  Inanrticregui^itaiion  the  pulse  curve  always  presents  striking 
ehanicters.  The  lofty  Ihie  of  awent,  and  the  hooked  summit, 
which  were  at  one  time  reganleil  as  peiuliar  to  this  condition,  are 
Pfally  often  met  with  in  neurotic  p<?rsonH  with  ftuictional  heart 
disturbance.  A  sudden  and  fairly  vigori>U9  systole,  in  a  state  of 
low  arterial  tension,  develoiw  theae  feiiturw.  The  true  iwruliarities 
of  the  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation  are  found  in  the  line  of  de- 
went,  which  falls  suddenly,  and  is  broken  by  little  or  no  attempt 
at  a  dicrotic  wave.  The  sn<!den  fall  of  arterial  tension,  indicated 
by  the  line  of  difwvnt,  results  from  the  rapid  emptying  of  the 
arteries,  partly  Ijy  reflux  through  the  incompetent  valves,  an<l 
purtly  by  the  ni]nd  passage  of  blood  onwards  through  the  arterioles. 
Tlic  maxima  and  minima  of  tension  quickly  sueeeed  one  another, 
and  the  dicrotic  wave,  which  should  mark  die  rebound  of  the 
blood  ctiluinii  fniiii  the  aortic  valves,  is  spoiled  or  lost  liy  their 
innimpelcncy. 

"  In  ca«s  of  very  free  n^nrgitation,  as  in  Fig.  19,  thewe  pecu- 
liarities are  well  seen.  The  lofty  uj^troke,  the  |)ointed  summit 
wave,  the  lessened  tidal  wave,  the  ri.pid  fall  of  the  line  of  desi.t-nt, 
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r  and  the  almofit  tolal  abolitiuo  of  the  dicrotisin,  whioh  only  sbow.^ 

&intly  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  desoent,  may  all  be  notetl.     In 

I  this   case  there  wa*  verj'  free  regurgitation,  from  tearing  and 

I  letro  version  of  one  valvular  segment  and  shortening  of  the 


^^^k  "In  cases  in  which  there  is  thickeniog  of  the  vaivM  niid  athe- 
^^^pioma  of  the  great  vessels,  the  tidal  wave  ia  often  more  inarke<l, 
J^^^  hut  tlie  free  rt^urgitation  still  spoils  the  ditTolie  wave  (Fig.  20). 
J  In  other  cases  in  which  the  valves  are  studded  with  vegctiitionw. 

I  and  the  reflux  is  less  free  (Fig.  21),  all  the  waves  of  the  pulse 

^^^^may  be  well  marked,  and  the  dicrotisin,  though  short  of  its  full 
^^^■development,  may  still  show  distinctly. 

^^^B  "  In  aonic  obetrurtion,  or  stennnis,  the  blood  is  dischai^ed  more 
^^^Vslowly  through  the  narrowed  aortic  oritice ;  the  line  of  a»-cnt 
^^^His  consequently  niodilied,  and  the  summit  wave,  no  longer  pru- 
^^^ffdiiced  by  the  shock  of  a  quirk  s\'»t')ie,  loses  its  point.'  lu  some 
'  eases  the  line  of  ascent  is  .so  far  changeii  as  to  be  oblique,  the 

summit  <if  the  trace  is  formal  by  the  tidal  wave ;  and  the  dicro- 
^^^^  tism,  from  the  slow  ventricular  wjiitraetioii  and  necessarily  slow 
^^^Lflortic  recoil,  is  badly  marked,  or  lost  in  the  gradual  fall  of  the 
^^^Hiine  of  descent.  In  Fig.  31  (a  trace  taken  under  other  conditions) 
^^^   we  have  a  very  goo<l  example  of  these  moiliticjitionw. 


"  In  other  cases  the  line  of  asi^nt,  instead  of  Iwing  oiiliquc,  is 
bn.'ken  (Fig,  22),  the  break  indicting  the  |>osition  of  the  summit 
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wav*  or  phook  elcmont ;  rhe  real  Buininit  is,  in  Buch  vasf,  formed 
hy  the  tidal  wiive.  The  gradual^  slow,  but  forcible  contraction  of 
the  wntricle,  make^  the  siimmit  wave  less  (leroeplible,  and  tlie 
tiiliil  wave  forois  the  apex  of  the  pulsilion.  The  <lierotisin  in 
the*e  CBi*es  ic  marked,  but  not  fully.  In  ihis  caw  there  was 
rigiditv  of  the  aorta,  ae  well  as  narrowing  of  tlie  aortic  orifice, 
from  thickened  and  degenerated  valve  cusps. 

"  In  niitnil  r^irgitation  tlie  pube  curve  shows  man^  varietie»>, 
but  its  main  features  are  irregularity  and  low  tension.  The  indi- 
vidual pulsations  may  ol^en  retain  the  normal  form,  but  the  vary- 
ing (juantities  of  blood  discharged  into  the  aorta  by  eneh  avstole, 
and  the  Lurried,  irregular  heart  action,  pive  the  trace  a  very 
ataxic  character.  These  i'tatures  are  most  murked  when  the 
i-ondilinn  of  asystoly  is  pres<'nl  { Fig.  23).  This  tracing  was  taken 
from  a  case  of  inv  iiiitnd  rcfiurgitjitimi,  due  lo  rhemuatic  iiiHam- 


nuition  of  the  Viilve  curtains.  Tiic  same  jwitient,  after  fouitwii 
days  in  the  hospital,  under  treiituient  by  digitalis,  had  the  pulse 
reconied  in  Fig,  24,  in  which  we  see  the  gotxl  efFectw  of  the  drug 
in  curing  the  asysloly  and  restoring  a  more  normal  balanw  of  the 
circulation,  bv  its  toning  action  on  the  heart  muscle.  The  irregu- 
larity of  the  pulse  is  still  present,  but  many  of  tlie  pulsations  are 
almost  normal  in  form  and  vigor. 


"In  some  cases  of  milfiil  ivjiurgiiiHt'iii  ilie  pulsations,  while  not 
much  altered  from  the  healthy  tyjw,  are  increased  in  frequency, 
an*l  are  in<ximplete  or  starved  in  volume  from  the  small  charge 
of  blixMl  received  from  the  venlritrle  at  each  systole.     In  Fig.  25 


we  havi!  u  pulse  trat-ing  showing  tL(«e  cliarat^tere,  and  llie  past- 
mortem  examination,  wliile  it  disi'luscd  adljereut  iKrioardiuni  and 
great  dilatation  of  leli  ventriclcj  showwl  tlio  mitral  valve  so  ^ihriv- 
e.lled  and  inc'om[>etent,  as  to  explain  readily  the  small  artcriid 
wa^e  in  tlit  trte  mitral  leakages  at  eui'li  systole. 

"In  nnti'al  obstnu'lion  ur  stenosis,  the  lesion  lia»  I'roni  it?  .-h.-jI  no 
direct  influence  on  the  disclmi^  of  tlie  blood  wave  into  the  aorbi, 
and  consequentH  does  not  nece*«rily  modify  the  form  of  puW 
eurve  The  narrowed  mitral  orifice,  howi.'ver,  lessens,  or  teniis  to 
Ifflsen,  the  volume  of  each  ventricular  charge,  and  therefore  we 
have-in  many  easts,  while  the  patient  is  at  rest,  a  jierfec-tly  r^ular 
pulse,  but  of  low  tension.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heart  is 
taxed  by  any  nmsuular  cftbrt,  or  by  ivspimtorj-  tn>ubles,  tlie  puWi 
Iteconies  irregular.  In  advanccil  (ast-s  this  irregularity  is  the  rule, 
and  is  often  of  a  very  extreme  form.     Ordinarily  the  irrt^ulajity 


JK  less  develojwd,  Iwing  similar  to  that  seen  in  Fig.  26,  a  tracing 
taken  from  a  man  wh(«e  adherent  valve  curtains  formed  a  button- 
hole orifitw  only  admitting  the  top  f)f  the  foi-elinger.  The  tracing 
was  taken  when  he  was  iiiirly  well.  The  pulsations,  it  will  \ia 
observed,  are  all  unequal,  no  two  sui^^efling  onen  being  preei.sely 
alike,  but  each  still  pret^enting  all  the  elements,  though  modi(ii>il, 
of  a  healthy  pulse  curve.  The  pointed  summit  wave,  and  well- 
marked  dicrotism,  tell  of  the  low  arterial  tension,  and  the  break, 
as  of  a  miiwed  pulsation  in  the  middle  of  the  trace,  is  another  fea- 
ture often  seen. 

"  Valvular  defects  of  the  right  side  ol'  the  heart  do  not  betray 
themselvGK  by  any  sjxvial  modificBtions  of  the  pulse  curve ;  their 
only  influent*  when  primary,  is  by  the  lessened  arterial  tension 
which  Ihcy  induce.     The  left  h«irt  is  less  |)crfcctly  fille.1.  and 
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the  pulse  tension  is  consequently  lower.  The  trace,  Fig.  27, 
shows  a  form  of  pulse  often  recorded  in  cases  of  general  dilatation 
of  the  heart  cavities  with  tricuspid  regurgitation  and  atheromatoas 
bloodvessels. 

Via.  27. 


Pressure  44  grams. 

"The  oblique  line  of  ascent,  the  occasional  abortive  systole,  the 
rounded  summit  in  which  are  blended  the  summit  and  tidal 
waves,  all  indicate  the  feebleness  of  the  ventricular  svstole.  The 
inelastic  state  of  the  gn^at  vessels  shows  it<^elf  by  the  rounded 
summit  wave,  bv  the  earlv  occurrence  and  bv  the  feeble  develor)- 
meut  of  the  dicrotism. 

"  In  aneurism  the  modifications  of  the  pulst^  are  clo.-sely  con- 
nected with  the  st»at  of  the  tumor,  its  size,  and  the  elasticity  of  its 
walls.  In  aneurism  affec^ting  one  of  the  larger  arterites  on  which 
the  pulse  can  be  taken  beyond  the  aneurism,  the  sac,  if  elastic*, 
may  act  like  an  elastic  bag  on  a  schema  of  the  circulation,  and 
completely  modify  the  form  of  blood  movement,  reducing  the 
pulse  curve  to  a  simple  form  where  the  gradually  sloping  lines 
of  ascent  and  descent  are  alnK)st  ecjual.  This  extreme  alteration 
is  seldom  oliserved,  but  modifications  in  this  dirci'tion  occur  when 
an  aneurism  produces  a  general  dilatation  of  a  large  artery  like 
the  subclavian  or  the  innominate.  The  finjjer  in  such  cases  mav 
fail  to  feel  any  pulsation,  while  the  sphygmograph  re<»ords  only  a 
faint  curve.    (  Vide  ^  Foster's  Cliniral  Me<licine,'  p.  295.) 

"  In  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  motlifieations  (KX'ur  in  the 
force  and  volume  of  the  pulse,  in  the  development  of  the  dicro- 
tism, and  in  the  jiersLstency  of  differences  l)etween  the  two  radial 
arteries. 

"The  relative  force  and  volume  of  the  radial  j)ulses  are  not  con- 
stantly afll'ected  by  aneurisms  of  the  first  portion  of  the  aorta, 
unless  the  lesion  implicate  the  mouth  of  a  main  branch.  The 
vigor  of  the  cardiac  systole  usually  gives  the  pulse  considerable 
volume,  and  the  size  of  the  sac  and  its  situation  do  not  often 
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miidify  the  line  of  aswnt  or  i^ummit.  The  radial  pulses  are, 
liowevcr,  very  oAeu  diisimilar.  There  is  a  want  of  parallelUra 
in  the  beat  of  the  vessels  and  in  their  tracings.  The  latter  often 
show  this  when  the  linger  fails  to  detect  it.  The  want  of  siini- 
lurity  is  generally  seen  in  the  line  of  des(«nt,  in  the  altered  rela- 
tive size  and  position  of  the  secondary  waves,  llie  dierotisni  more 
especial  ly. 

"  Pidse  traces.  Figs.  2*)  and  29,  are  taken  from  a  case  of  aneu- 
ristn  of  the  ascending  aorta  (implicated  with  aortic  insufficiency. 
The  aneurism  left  the  orifiw  of  the  innominate  artery  free.  The 
right  pulse  shows,  comjiared  with  the  left,  a  eomewhat  iiicreaacd 
force  and  volume,  but  these  points  are  less  significant  than  if  tlicy 
had  occurred  in  the  left  radial,  which  is  normally  the  weaker  of 
the  two.  The  rcsilly  im|>ortaiit  [Kiints  of  difference,  and  these 
were  persistent,  are  to  lie  seen  in  the  sei'ondnry  waves.     The  tidal 


wave,  though  well  Seen  on  both  tratvs,  shows  a  prep<mdenini*  on 
the  right,  while  the  fall  of  the  line  of  ilciK^Dt  is  mtich  more  sud- 
den. The  dicroliem,  too,  is  slightly  marked  in  the  right  pulse 
curve,  while  it  is  almost  lost  in  the  left,  l»eing  absorbed  by  the 
aneurism.  The  vibratory  waves  which  follow  in  the  right  traoe 
are  eddies  prodintMl  liy  the  sac's  contraction,  whieli  failal  to  reach 


the  left  nidiiil.     In  Kigs.  30  nnd  31,  taken  from  a  patient  in 
whom  there  was-  found  a  large  tinenrism  of  the  arch,  both  pulse 
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traces  are  affected.  The  sac  from  its  position  modified  the  blood 
waves  entering  the  innominate  and  the  left  subclavian.  In  both 
pulse  curves  the  forc*e  and  volume  sectm  to  be  lessened ;  the 
sloping  line  of  ascent  in  the  left  tracing  shows  how  the  sac  ob- 
structed the  flow  of  blood  into  the  left  subclavian ;  the  same 
feature  is  seen  in  a  less  degree  in  the  right  pulse.  The  dicrotisra 
is  lei<sened  on  both  sides,  though  much  more  so  on  the  left ;  some 
of  the  rebound  of  the  blood  column  reached  the  right  pulse,  but 
the  sac  intercepted  it  on  its  way  to  the  left.  The  decided  changes 
in  the  form  of  Uie  left  tradng  in  the  oblique  line  of  ascent,  the 
loss  of  the  summit  wave  and  oblitemtion  of  the  dicrotism,  pointe<l 
decidedly  to  the  aneurism  being  so  placed  as  to  obstruct  the  free 
flow  of  blood  into  the  left  subclavian. 

FiQ.31 


Lfft  Radial.    Pressure  28  graius. 

"  In  aneurisms  of  tlie  abdominal  aorta  the  radial  pulse  traces  give 
few,  if  any,  direct  indications.  In  some  cases  waves  of  oscilla- 
tion generated  by  the  sac  modify  the  line  of  descent  of  the  left 
radial,  and  also  sometimes  affect  the  right.  The  dicrotic  wave 
has  been  found  exaggerated  in  size  by  receiving  a  reinforcement 
from  the  contraction  of  the  sac.  Permanent  differences  may  also 
be  found  occasionally  in  the  tracings  of  the  femoral  or  posterior 
tibial  arteries.  When  the  sphygmograph  is  appliecl  to  the  radial 
pulse  pressure  exerted  on  an  aneurismal  sac  will  be  indicated  by 
changes  in  the  tension  signs  of  the  pulse,  and  tlius  indications  for 
diagnosis  may  be  obtained.  The  a[)plicatiori  of  the  sphygmograph 
over  a  pulsating  tumor  by  recording  the  finer  features  of  the  pul- 
sation will  often  also  aid  in  diagnosis.  The  more  |>erfei»tly  the 
tracing  so  obtained  exhibits  the  main  elements  of  the  movement 
of  the  larger  arteries,  the  more  it  points  to  aneurismal  dilatation.'' 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  COXSEQOENXES  of   ORSTRUCTED   circulation — THE  SrUJECTIVE 

SYMl»TOMS   OF   HEART   DISEASE. 

The  various  j)atlK)logioal  outcomes  of  obstruction  of  the  einm- 
lation  by  disease  of  the  heart  are  numerous,  and  may  be  dis^Missed 
to<!:ether  profitably.  By  taking  them  en  bhc,  their  consequential 
relations  to  the  changes  in  the  heart  will  be  all  the  more  obvious 
and  distinct.  Thev  have  I'ei^eived  much  attention  from  the  Ger- 
mans,  who  lay  great  stress  upon  the  ^^  ri'ickwirkung,"  or  "  back- 
working,"  /.  c.y  the  pathological  changes  set  up  by  the  obstruction 
of  the  circulation  at  the  heart. 

As  long  as  the  mitral  valve  remains  comjMitent,  we  see  little  of 
this  "  riickw-irkuug."  In  aortic  disease  there  are  no  compliwi- 
tions  involving  the  pulmonic  circulation  and  the  venous  system, 
until  the  mitral  valve  liecomes  secondarily  i4nj)licatcHl.  In  aortic 
regurgitation  the  arterial  system  l.)ecomes  involved.  The  huge 
ventricle  found  therewith  distends  the  arterial  system  violently, 
aud  the  arteries  generally  become  atheromatous,  the  aorta  not 
uncommonly  Ixjing  dilated  as  well  as  covered  with  atheroma. 
Rupture  of  a  cerebral  artery  is  not  uncommon  in  aortic  regurgi- 
tation. In  aortic  stenosis  the  narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice  pre- 
vents any  such  eftect ;  there  the  enlarged  ventricle  is  comj>ensji- 
tory  to  the  stenosis.  In  aortic  rc»gurgitation  the  matter  is  more 
complex,  as  will  Ix?  seen  in  the  succee<ling  chapters,  VI  and  VII. 

When  the  mitral  valve  is  the  seat  of  disease,  then  Ixw^kwanl 
changes  are  set  uj)— -changes  far-reaching  and  very  inijwrtiuit.  It 
is  of  little  conse(juence  whether  the  mitral  dis(iase  lye  primary  or 
scicondary  to  aortic  disease.  Equally  of  little  consequence  is  it 
wheth(T  the  mitral  dis(»asc»  Ix?  stenosis  or  insuffi(?iency.  (Except 
that  Dr.  Broadbent  thinks  mitml  stenosis  is  more  liable  to  be 
followed  by  effusion  from  the  jwritoneum,  the  Cionsequences  (Nacli- 
folgen)  are  the  same.) 

The  fii'st  consequence  of  ol:>struction  or  damming  at  the  mitral 
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orifice  is  fulness  and  distension  of  the  pulmonic  circulation.  This 
Ls  followed  or  rather  accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  right 
heart,  the  cavities  become  enlarged  while  their  mascular  walls  are 
thickened.  By  this  conservative  nutritive  change,  the  blood 
pressure  in  the  pulmonic  circulation  is  heightened,  and  the  pres- 
sure in  the  pulmonic  veins  presents  a  greater  olxstacle  to  the  back- 
ward flow  on  regurgitation  ;  while  it  impels  the  blood  more  ener- 
getically through  the  narrowed  (v<tium  in  stenosis.  The  large 
pulmonarj'  capillaries  i)ermit  of  right-side  hypertrophy  exercising 
a  considerable  influence  u{X)n  ol)struction  of  the  circulation  at  the 
mitral  orifice. 

This  fulness  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  leads  to  distinct  pathology 
ical  consequences  of  its  own.  The  vessels  themselves  be(M)me 
altered,  and  atheromatous  changes  are  set  up  in  their  walls  (Gerald 
Yeo).  The  pulmonary  artery  may  become  intrusted  with  athe- 
roma, and  even  the  pulmonary  valves  may  be  somewhat  impli- 
cated. But  as  is  shown  by  a  case  of  Wynne  Foot's  in  Chai)ter  VII, 
the  changes  may  be  such  that  they  can  scarcely  be  called  disease  ; 
they  are  nutritive  changes,  but  not  necessarily  morbid.  The 
compensatory  growth  changes  in  the  right  heart  in  caj*es  of  pul- 
monic obstruction  do  not  ne(*essarilv  mean  valvulitis  and  at  he- 
roraa;  but  usually  atheroma  of  the  j)ulmonary  artery  is  induced 
where  there  is  a  powerful  right  ventricle,  and  the  case  runs  a 
chronic  course.  The  pulmonary  valves  have  rarely  more  than  a 
tiny  festoon  of  atheroma  on  their  cusjxs;  though  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  its  branches  l)ecome  extensively  atheromatous,  and  this 
atheroma  may  undergo  fatty  degenerative  changes. 

In  consequence  of  this  increased  bulk  of  blood  constantly  in 
the  pulmonic  circulation,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  interference 
with  the  respiration;  the  excess  of  blood  within  the  thorax  dimin- 
ishes the  space  within  which  the  lungs  may  expand  on  each  res- 
piratory effort.  The  breath  is  short  on  effort.  As  a  result  of 
high  vascularity  in  an  organ,  we  get  a  development  of  connective 
tissue,  and  this  occurs  in  the  lungs,  going  on  in  time  to  cirrhosis, 
or  de|K)8ition  of  pigment,  et<'.  In  elderly  {)ersons  we  get  emphy- 
sema, as  the  lung  vesicles  are  torn  up  by  respiratory  efforts.  In 
young  subjects  with  normal  tissues,  emphysema  is  «)mpamtively 
rare;  in  old  persons,  where  the  lungs  are  involved  in  the  general 
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tissue  degeneration  which  prevails,  tlie  lungs  are  readily  torn,  and 
emphysema  set  up.  The  violent  efforts  at  respiration  entailed  by 
the  diminished  space  for  the  lung  to  play  in,  lead  surely  in  time 
to  rupture  of  many  air-vesicles  into  each  other  in  advanced  life. 
There  is  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  with 
bronchorrhcea,  which  is  often  very  troublesome. 

It  is  well  to  be  (?lear  about  this  bronchorrhoea.  It  is  not  due 
to  cx)ngestion  of  the  pulmonic  capillaries,  for  it  does  not  show 
itself  until  the  right  heart  has  failed  somewhat ;  and  again  it  is 
relieved  by  the  administration  of  digitalis,  which,  by  its  effects 
upon  the  right  hejirt,  raises  the  blood  pressure  in  the  pulmonic 
circulation.  It  is  due  to  the  congestion  of -the  bronchial  veins ;  and 
is  a  KTous  oozing  from  the  venules,  as  is  the  effusion  from  the 
peritoneum,  or  the  gastric  catarrh  found  w4ien  the  tricuspid  valves 
leak.  It  is  relieved  by  acting  upon  the  right  heart  by  digitalis ; 
as  is  also  the  cough  of  congestion  of  the  pulmonic  circulation, — the 
"  heart  cough,'' — with  which  all  are  familiar. 

The  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  in  mitral 
dis(iji.se  with  a  strong  right  ventricle  may  Iwid  to  haemoptysis;  or 
the  blood  may  Ikj  pourwl  into  the  lung  structure,  forming  true 
pulmonary  ajM)plexy;  or  the  masses  of  blood  may  be  localized, 
forming  bla<jk  clots,  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball,  the  infarctus  Laen- 
necii.  *^This  form  of  apoplexy  is  very  frequently  found  to  be 
asscKtiated  with  active  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and 
it  s(»ems  to  bear  the  same  j)athogenetic  relation  to  the  cardiac 
affection  ju*  cerebral  apoplexy  l>ears  to  active  dilatation  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart.''  (Rokitansky.)  Pleuritic  effusion  and  oedema 
of  the  lungs,  more  pn>perly  belong  to  the  consequences  of  venous 
congestion  from  tricuspid  failure,  and  will  he  considered  in  that 
division  of  the  subject. 

Sooner  or  later  the  right  heart  yields,  either  by  the  tricuspid 
ostium  becoming  so  large  as  the  muscular  walls  dilate  that  the 
valves  b<*come  insufficient,  or  by  secondary  implication  of  the 
tricuspid  valves  rendering  them  no  longer  equal  to  the  closure  of 
the  normal  ostium,  (►r  by  a  combination  of  both.  Then  the  venae 
cavae  become  distended,  and  the  jugular  veins  are  seen  to  pulsate. 
Some  jugular  [)ulsiitions  may  be  seen  before  the  tricuspid  becomes 
insufficient.     It  is  caused  by  the  reflux  of  blood  through  the  tri- 
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cuspid  before  its  flaps  are  driven  together  on  the  ventricular  con- 
traction. All  the  branches  of  the  venae  cavae  become  distended, 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  portal  circulation,  which  is 
not  provided  with  valv'.s.  Splitting  up  an  it  does  in  the  liver, 
the  portal  vein  is  partially  protected  by  minute  divisions  in  the 
liver,  otherwise  great  disturbance  would  l>e  ix-casioned,  by  the 
want  of  valves  in  it,  on  tricuspid  regurgitation.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  subdivision  in  the  liver,  that  viscus  becomes  gorgetl 
with  blood  in  tricuspid  regurgitation,  and  pulsates  with  the  regur- 
gitating current  driven  backwards  by  the  hyj)ertrophied  right 
ventricle.  Liver  pulsation  Ls  a  distinct  symptom  of  diagnostic 
value,  while  the  venous  fulness  of  the  liver  leads  to  a  develop- 
ment of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  in  the  interlobular  areolar 
tissue ;  first,  there  is  increase  of  bulk  in  the  liver,  then  cirrho- 
sis or  atrophy  as  the  connec^tive  tissue  contracts :  the  liver  tissue 
becoming  much  firmer  and  harder  than  normal.  The  liver  is 
easily  deranged  by  an  excess  of  food  when  so  affected,  and  great 
care  in  diet  is  requisite  for  the  proi>er  {H^rformance  of  its  functions. 
There  is  serous  effusion  from  the  gorged  vemiles  into  the  bile- 
passages  attending  it,  so  that  Op{x>lzer  has  given  to  this  condition 
the  term  "albumicholie,"and  he  further  states  that  in  this  condi- 
tion there  is  congestion  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bile  du(»ts  with 
jaundice,  and  that  both  these  conditions  are  readily  af!ected  by  a 
common  cold.  The  disturbances  and  changes  in  the  liver  are 
much  more  markal  in  some  persons  with  tricuspid  failure  than 
in  others. 

The  spleen  is  implic«ited  in  this  congestion  of  the  portal  circu- 
lation ;  it  becomes  enlarged  from  the  development  of  connec- 
tive tissue  in  it,  is  larger  than  normal,  and  of  firmer  consistence, 
resembling  a  beefsteak  in  api)earance  when  cut  oj)en.  We  know, 
as  yet,  nothing  of  the  symptoms  of  disturlvance  of  the  functions  of 
the  spleen. 

The  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  are  also  deranged,  and  the 
disturbances  set  up  in  them  by  tricuspid  failure  are  distinct  and 
pronounced.  There  is  fulness  of  the  venules  of  the  stomach,  and 
from  that  springs  catarrh,  with  its  i)athognomonic  indication, 
"  flense  of  fulness,"  even  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  The  feeling 
of  beinfir  constantlv  "  too  full ''  is  a  verv  common  outcome  of  ad- 
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vanced  cardiac  failure.  The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  impaired^ 
and  it  is  diluted  with  a  serous  fluid.  Consequently  its  digestive 
power  is  imi)aired.  The  catarrhal  mucus  is  readily  folded  over 
any  solid  food,  wliich  so  covered  amnot  l)e  acted  upon  by  the 
solvent  jui(^es,  themselves  impaired  in  [)ower.  Dyspei)sia  is  the 
result  of  taking  any  but  liquid  food ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  should  ever  be  lK)rne  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  cases 
where  the  tricusj)id  has  bc»gun  to  leak.  In  this  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  gas  is  often  disengaged  veiy  freely  in  many 
elderly  persons,  and  the  eructations  are  j)ersistemt,  and  often  very 
loud.  The  patient's  condition  is  very  distressing,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  diaphragm,  and  on  the  right  ventricle,  causes  much  dis- 
turbance of  the  respiration  and  dyspncea,  with  very  unpleasant 
palpitiition.  Tliis  altered  nuicous  membrane  also  causes  morbid 
sensations  and  cravings  for  highly-spice<l  or  unsuitable  food  ; 
and  this  may  lead  to  differences  of  opinion  l)etwixt  i)atient  and 
doctor. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  involved,  and  mav  he  disturbed  in  two 
directions.  There  may  be  irregular  and  defective  action  of  the 
bowels  from  imi>erfec*t  nutrition  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the 
bowels,  calling  for  warm  a|>crient  medicines  (for  here  the  aperients 
must  be  warm  and  contain  carminatives  as  much  as  in  the  case  of 
the  menopause),  cnemati,  or  soap  suppositories  (Trousseau).  Or 
the  congestion  of  the  venules  of  the  intestinal  (%inal  may  lead  to 
diarrluea,  whicih  often  furnishes  grcjit  relief,  and  should  never  be 
intcrferwl  witli  without  gooil  reason,  nor  until  be(!oming  unques- 
tionably excessive.  King  Chaml)C»rs  says,  that  in  conditions  of 
gastric  and  intestinal  cjitarrhs,  the  use  of  compound  kino  powder 
is  indi(«twl,  and  that  under  these  circumstances,  es{)ecially  gastric 
catarrh,  it  rarely  constipates.  Alternations  of  constipation  and 
of  purging  may  occ*ur.  Bleeding  pilc*s,  or  luemorrhoids,  are  fre- 
quent in  the  subjects  of  canliac  failure.  Haemorrhage  from  theee 
piles  often  gives  great  relief,  and  should  not  be  rashly  checked. 
When  no  bleeding  hiis  occurre<l  for  some  time  a  flow  of  blood 
from  some  other  organ  may  take  place,  as  haemoptysis,  for  in- 
stance, and  he  followed  by  distinct  relief. 

The  effects  ujK)n  the  kidneys  are  pronounced.  From  the  venous 
congestion  albuminuria  is  very  frequent  in  the  later  stages  of 
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canliac  failure;  and  the  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  as 
ominous  as  is  that  of  dropsy.  As  the  arterial  fulness  lessens 
during  the  progress  of  the  heart  failure,  the  bulk  of  urine  steadily 
falls;  it  l)eeomes  high  colored  and  dense,  and  from  the  imperfect 
oxidation  going  on,  lithates,  usually  pink,  are  found  in  abundance. 
There  are  usually  to  be  found  exudation  casts  and  fibrin  cvlin- 
ders  from  the  tubnli  uriniferi.  If  there  also  be  old-standing 
kidney  disease  there  maybe  found  old,  small,  contracte<^l  granular 
casts  alongside  the  dark  rei^nt  casts ;  or,  acconlino:  to  Basham, 
casts  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  kidneys  are  found 
enlarged,  swollen,  inje(»ted  with  blood,  and  from  the  venous  (in- 
gestion a  growth  of  young  connective-tissue  corpuscles  is  set  up 
in  them.  When  attending  the  Pathological  Institute  at  Vienna, 
it  was  quite  common  to  see  these  recent  changes  from  heart  failure 
alongside  the  evidences  of  old-standing  renal  mischief.  The 
two  were  quite  distinct.  This  subject  will  he  treated  more  at 
length  in  the  chapter  on  the  Gouty  Heart. 

The  gtmito-urinary  system  is  disturl)ed  by  the  venous  conges- 
tion. There  may  be  vesical  catarrh,  prostatic  fulness,  or  urethral 
catarrh,  or  even  hydrocele  from  congestion  of  the  pampiniform 
plexus  (Oppolzer). 

In  women  there  are  catarrhal  and  menorrhagic  troubles  from 
congestion  of  the  veins  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  Oppolzer 
thought  that  profuse  menses  often  accompanied  the  arterial  ful- 
ness of  aortic  regurgitation,  and  regarded  it  as  a  symptom  of 
some  value  in  that  form  of  cardiac  disease.  My  own  obscrva- 
tions  have  not  been  numerous  enough  to  enable  me  to  corroborate 
this  statement. 

Dr.  Angus  Macdonald  has  recently  j)ublished  a  work  on  the 
"  Bearings  of  Chronic  Disease  of  the  Heart  upon  Pregnan(!y, 
Parturition,  and  Childbed,"  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest;  but 
unfortunately  he  does  not  discuss  the  questions  of  whether  leucor- 
rhoea  is  common  in  women  with  heart  disease,  or  what  is  the 
effect  uj>on  the  amount  of  the  menstrual  flux.  So  far  as  my  im- 
pressions go,  for  I  have  no  exact  data  on  the  subject,  these  out- 
comes of  fulness  of  the  pelvic  veins  are  not  so  influenced  by 
disease  of  the  heart  as  might  a  priori  have  been  expected. 

Dropsy  is  a  common  outcome  of  tricuspid  failure,  it  may  occur 
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without  tricuspid  failure,  and  it  may  not  be  present  as  soon  as  a 
tricuspid  murmur  is  heard  ;  but  it  is  never  long  absent  after  tri- 
cuspid leakage  is  confirmed.  It  may  show  itself  and  disappear 
under  treatment,  and  remain  away  for  a  distinct  perioil,  as  seen 
in  the  case  given  in  the  chapter  on  Treatment.  It  may  come 
and  go  fitfully ;  or  it  may  be  uninfluenced  by  treatment.  Its 
appearance  is  dreaded  by  all  lay  persons,  and  few  medical  men 
are  not  alarmed  by  its  oncome.  In  cardiac  drojxsy  the  lower  ex- 
tremities are  usually  the  fii'st  seat  of  the  trouble.  The  legs  and 
ankles  are  all  right  in  the  morning,  but  are  swollen  at  bedtime ; 
and  the  oedematous  parts  readily  pit  on  pressure.  This  "  pitting 
on  pressure "  is  an  ominous  sign.  So  long  as  the  swelling  is 
resilient,  and  the  pit  soon  disappears  after  the  removal  of  the 
finger,  matters  are  not  so  bad.  But  when  the  pit  remains  in  the 
white  sodden  limb,  like  the  pressure  of  the  finger  in  dough,  then 
the  case  is  serious.  Sometimes,  when  the  jmtient  is  confined  to 
bed,  there  may  only  l)e  a  little  "  puffing"  about  the  .ankle-joint 
or  the  arch  of  the  foot ;  but  if  the  patient  l)ecomes  at  all  worse, 
the  swelling  im^reases.  At  other  times  the  oedema  reaches  the 
knee,  and  stays  there  a  long  time,  or  even  recedes  for  awhile 
naturally  or  under  treatment.  In  other  cases  again  the  cedema 
mounts  up  to  the  groins,  and  the  siTotum  is  distended  with  fluid  ; 
or  the  loose  tissue  of  the  |)enis  is  full  of  water.  The  arms  are 
not  so  coinm<mlv  aifected ;  and  in  the  caries  I  have  seen  where 
they  werc^  involved,  there  was  in  esich  a  suspicion  of  pre-existing 
renal  mischief. 

Sometimes  dropsy  will  come  on  quite  suddenly,  often  giving 
great  relief,  by  the  alwtr.iotion  of  so  much  fluid  from  the  gorged 
veins.  When  dropsy  comes  on  suddenly  and  extensively,  there 
is  a  better  prospect  of  it**  removal  than  when  it  creej>s  on  gradu- 
ally and  insidiously;  and  if  it  l)e  removed  by  treatment,  it  may 
stay  away  for  a  long  time.  Esf)ecially  is  this  the  <«Lse  where  the 
dropsy  is  partly  renal,  partly  (^irdiac.  If  the  drojwy  Ix*  entirely 
or  partially  n*moved,  an<l  yet  returns  again  under  treatment,  the 
prognosis  Ls  ex(»eedingly  bad.  The  hetivy  scxlden  legs  are  a 
source  of  grmt  discomfort  to  the  patient.  In  some  cases,  the 
Ixjlly  is  swollen  and  distended  with  fluid  ;  but  general  anasarca  is 
not  found  with  heart  failure,  as  it  is  in  nephritis.     Effusion  may 
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settle  in  the  most  dependent  parte,  over  the  scapulfle,  back,  loins, 
and  buttocks  in  advanced  cases.  At  times  the  dropsy  disapjx^ars 
to  some  extent,  and  is  accompanied  by  increased  difficulty  of 
breathing.  Then  oedema  of  the  lungs  must  be  suspei^ted  ;  and 
relief  may  be  obtained  on  tlie  reapjwarance  of  tlie  dropsy.  As 
the  case  advances,  there  is  effusion  into  the  serous  sacs,  the  {)eri- 
toneuni,  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
and  even  the  tunica  vaginalis;  and  the  intellect  is  clouded  by 
carbonic  acid  poisoning.  Occasionally  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  is  oedema  glottidis. 

During  this  period,  the  skin,  stretched  by  the  effusion  into  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  is  liable  to  certain  lesions.  An  ery- 
sipelatous blush  may  spread  rapidly  over  the  attenuated  skin,  and 
the  skin  seems  as  if  it  would  die  bodily,  and  yet  pass  away. 
This  occurred  in  a  case  of  failing  gouty  heart,  where  the  j^rog- 
nosis  seemed  hopeless.  Not  only  was  there  a  general  blush  below 
the  knees,  but  certain  spots  seemed  as  if  they  would  sphacelate. 
Sir  Joseph  Fay rer  advised  that  the  limbs  should  be  freely  pricked 
with  a  needle ;  they  wept  copiously  ;  the  tension  being  thus  some- 
what taken  off  the  skin,  it  recovered  itself,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours,  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  what  had  so  shortly  before 
looked  so  very  alarming.  At  other  times,  an  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation may  follow  incisions  or  needle  pricks,  and  be  very 
troublesome.  The  skin  may  weep  spontaneously  from  a  form  of 
eczema,  sometimes  furnishing  much  relief. 

How  far  venous  congestion  affects  the  skin  and  renders  it  liable 
to  disease  therefrom  mav  not  vet  be  affirmed.  Hebra  teaches  that 
ulcers  are  ordinarily  connected  with  obstructed  circulation ;  and  I 
certainly  have  seen  very  obstinate  ulceration  in  the  Icffs  of  females 
with  heart  affections.  In  the  dropsy  of  uncompli«ited  hcjirt 
failure,  the  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  but  where  there  is 
also  a  renal  element,  and  for  this  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  there  should  be  albumen  in  the  urine,  incisions,  needle 
pricks,  and  Southey\s  drainage-tubes  are  very  useful.  Their 
action  will  be  much  assisted  by  sweating  the  patients  and  ad- 
ministering sharp  hydragogue  cathartics.  In  combined  heart  and 
kidney  disease  even  extensive  dropsy  may  yield  to  active  treat- 
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ment  and  disappear  for  years,  and  that,  too,  when  the  heart  is 
organi(5illy  diseased. 

EflFusions  from  the  serous  surfaces  are  not  common  till  the 
last  stages  are  reached,  except  ascites  in  some  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis.  When  the  thoracic  and  alxlominal  cavities  are  exten- 
sively filled  with  effusion,  respiration  is  only  possible  in  a  sitting 
posture,  wlien  the  fluids  fall  away  from  the  heart  and  diaphragm 
by  their  own  gravity. 

Orthopnoea,  or  inability  to  breathe  in  the  horizontal  posture, 
is  found  in  the  later  stages  of  heart  failure,  and  the  patient  may 
leave  his  bed  and  live  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  an  arm- 
chair when  it  Ls  very  severe.  It  may  occur  earlier,  especially 
during  j)aroxysms  of  asthma  (cardiac).  It  is  certainly  connected 
with  interference  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  occa- 
sioned by  flatulence  and  fulnass  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  hori- 
zontal posture  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  press  upon  the 
diaphragm  ecpially  with  the  other  portions  of  the  abdominal  walls ; 
in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture  they  fall  away  from  the  diaphragm 
by  their  own  weight.  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  teaches  that  in  the 
supine  j>osture  the  diaphnigm  has  to  overcome  the  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles;  when  up,  only  lateral  pressure  upon  them  is 
called  for.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  mechanical  explanation 
here  offereil  Ls  the  full  and  cK^mplete  explanation  of  orthopnoea. 

Cerebral  symptoms,  the  result  of  venous  cH)ngestion  from  tri- 
cuspid insufficiency,  are  found  in  all  cases  of  heart  disciise.  They 
form  prominent  symptoms  in  the  later  stages,  while  psychical 
disturbanc»es  are  seen  in  all  stages,  early  as  well  as  late.  There 
is  an  insufficiency  of  arterial  blood,  so  that  the  brain  tissues  are 
imperfectly  nourished.  The  effects  of  this  are  felt  early,  or 
during  sleep,  when  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  carried  on. 
(When  awake  the  heightened  vascularity  is  associated  with  its 
functional  activity.)  Consequently,  the  patient  has  unplejisant 
dreams,  is  frequently  on  the  brink  of  a  pre<ipi(^,  or  is  in  battle 
The  writer's  father  died  of  heart  disease ;  in  his  dreams  he  went 
through  nearly  all  the  battles  of  the  Ameriam  civil  war.  It  is 
neeilless  to  say  that  such  sleep  is  not  very  refreshing.  In  aortic 
disease,  i)ersistent  disagreeable  dreams  are  rarely  absent,  even  in 
tJie  early  stages. 
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Then  follow  [isychical  disturbances  in  the  waking  state.  Tlie 
character  often  is  markedly  changed ;  the  person  of  steady  pur- 
jx)se  becomes  irresolute ;  caprice,  vacillation,  and  irritability, 
blended  with  suspicion,  if  there  be  a  renal  element  in  the  case,  are 
the  leading  characteristics ;  the  patient  is  whimsical,  touchy,  ready 
to  take  offence,  so  that  quarrels  with  tlie  attendants  are  very  com- 
mon, and  the  doctor  has  often  to  l>c  a  i)eacemaker,  and  even  with 
him  sometimes  his  relatioas  with  the  patient  are  stretched  to  the 
utmost  point  of  tension.  Before  the  case  has  proceeded  to  this 
length  the  cerebral  impairment  is  such  as  to  unfit  the  patient  for 
business  matters ;  his  calculations  are  imperfect,  and  error  and 
want  of  success  are  the  consequences.  A  business  man  once  said 
to  me  he  felt  as  if  he  were  a  book,  in  which  a  leaf  were  missing 
here  and  there ;  he  could  not  tell  tlicir  exact  places,  but  he  was 
constrious  of  an  omission  now  and  then.  That  missing  leaf  may 
turn  out  a  very  serious  omission  in  a  complex  calculation.  All 
energetic  business  activity  is  undesirable  in  several  ways  for  i)er- 
sons  with  diseased  hearts. 

As  the  case  progresses  distim^t  physical  signs  show  themselves. 
There  is  danger  of  venous  effusion  and  serous  apoplexy,  or  even 
more  marked  and  active  symptoms  may  be  manifested.  In  one 
case  of  failing  gouty  hcuirt,  vivid  hallucinations  set  in,  the  patient 
^vaking  up  from  a  dream  with  the  subject  of  the  dream  projected 
into  the  waking  consciousness  with  distressing  vividness,  and  per- 
sisting for  some  time,  in  spite  of  all  reasoning  on  his  own  part, 
and  the  intrinsic  impossibility  of  the  vision  being  a  reality.  The 
case  terminated  with  acute  brain  symptoms,  of  which  the  psy- 
chical factor  was  a  well-developed  mania  of  suspicion.  There  is 
more  or  less  swimming  in  the  head,  vertigo,  singing  in  the  ears, 
headache,  sense  of  fulness,  and  sensations  of  unsteadiness.  The 
discomfort  of  the  day  is  exchanged  for  unplesisant  dreams  at 
night.  There  is  no  longer  any  true  repose.  The  patient  is  wearied 
and  exhausted,  and  the  mind  is  affected.  The  most  obstinate  of 
|)ersons  may  become  wavering.  This  is  admirably  shown  by 
George  Eliot  in  Middleinarchy  where  she  makes  old  Peter  Fcath- 
crstone  vacillate  l)etwixt  his  two  wills.  Indeed,  the  whole  sketch 
is  admirable,  delineating  with  the  utmost  fidelity  the  deathbed 
scenes  of  a  case  of  heart  disease,  where  there  is  also  more  than  a 
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suspicion  of  a  renal  element  in  the  case.  The  recognition  of 
mental  alterations  as  direct  outcomes  of  the  physical  condition  in 
advanced  heart  disease  ought  to  be  more  general  than  it  is  at 
present.  Many  tiflfs,  unpleasantnesses,  and  disagreements  would 
be  avoided,  if  we  recognized  more  frequently  the  fact  that  the 
patient  can  no  more  help  his  mental  state  than  he  can  be  held 
responsible  for  the  albuminous  condition  of  his  urine,  or  the 
dropsy  in  his  legs. 

The  features  become  altered ;  the  outlines  are  blurred ;  the  lips 
are  full,  and  of  a  crimson  or  bluish  hue.  Vascular  twigs  are  dis- 
tinc^t  on  the  cheeks  or  nose,  or  tliere  may  be  unnatural  pallor  and 
a  pasty  look.  Ovlema  under  the  eyelids  is  indicative  of  renal 
complication,  and  is  often  found  of  a  flitting  character,  one  day 
seen,  then  not  seen  again  for  weeks,  manifest  after  exertion  or  a 
bad  night,  persisting  in  ill  health ;  most  pronounced  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  less  notable  during  the  day;  fulness  of  the  eye- 
lids, with  a  (certain  pallor  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  is  an  indica- 
tion which  the  observant  physician  knows  well  is  most  significant. 
Then  the  face  may  become  cyanotic,  (»s{H)cially  after  an  attack  of 
dyspncea,  and  there  may  \ye.  a  numbness  felt  in  one  or  more 
limbs,  all  suggestive  of  advancing  changes. 

When  such  an  advanced  stage  is  reached  as  has  been  above 
dcserilxxl,  sudden  detith  is  very  common.  The  overtaxed  heart 
may  stop  in  dijistole,  unable  longer  to  contract.  The  exertion  of 
emptying  the  lx)wels,  of  a  change  of  linen,  is  fraught  with  danger. 
Acute  (edema  of  the  lunjj  mav  close  the  scene  suddenlv.  At 
other  times  the  c«ase  progresses  until  carbonic  acid  jioisoning  ap- 
pears. The  evidence  of  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
imperfectly  dcj)ur«ited  blood  is  drowsiness,  gradually  increasing. 
The  patient  may  be  roused  by  a  question  so  far  as  to  give  an 
answer  by  great  importunity,  but  the  ey(^  quickly  close,  and  the 
patient  dozes  off  again  with  failing  respiration,  until  the  highly 
venous  blocnl  excites  the  respiratory  centres  in  the  medulla  to 
more  energetic  disc^harges  and  more  extensive  respiratorj'  move- 
ments ;  then  the  patient  wakes  up  with  looks  of  alarm,  for  that 
summons  to  brciithe  takes  often  the  form  of  a  hideous  dream. 
Painful  and  disturbing  as  these  dreams  are,  the  inclination  to 
sleep  is  irresistible,  and  the  drowsy  patient,  worn  out  by  his 
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efforts,  as  well  as  poisoned  with  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  his 
blood,  drops  off  again  into  the  fitful  sleep,  only  to  waken  again 
in  a  brief  time  in  terror  and  alarm.  There  is  only  one  consola- 
tion when  this  stage  is  reached,  and  that  is,  it  cannot  possibly  last 
long ;  human  endurance  has  its  limits.  Failure  of  the  respira- 
tion, lung  oedema,  or  choking  of  the  bronchial  tubes  close  the 
scene ;  while  the  crippled  heart  may  still  be  struggling  away — the 
cause  of  deatli,  and  yet  not  itself  the  first  to  die. 

Such  is  the  history  of  heart  failure  when  the  final  stages  are 
reached ;  but,  fortunately,  sudden  death  may  step  in  at  any  stage 
and  cut  short  the  downward  progress.  Nor  does  every  patient 
manifest  all  the  terrible  consequences  of  heart  failure  just  de- 
scribed, very  fortunately  for  them.  It  is  in  women  that  these 
fearful  final  stages  are  mostly  reached,  and  some  women  manifest 
a  catlike  tenacity  to  life,  and  continue  to  live  long  after  they  have 
prayed  to  die.  Where  the  heart  is  organically  injured  death  from 
intercurrent  disease  is  more  frequent,  and  more  easily  produced 
than  in  perfectly  healthy  persons.  If  the  heart  mischief  he  of  a 
stationary  rather  than  a  progressive  character,  as  occurs  in  some 
forms  of  valvular  disease,  the  muscular  compensation  may  be 
sufficiently  perfect  for  life  to  be  maintained  for  years,  if  quiet  can 
be  maintained  and  the  patient  and  the  system  genenilly  can 
'^  level  down "  to  the  point  of  the  crippled  heart,  and  so  a  new 
equilibrium  be  attained.  At  other  times  the  misc^hief  is  pro- 
gressive and  the  direction  of  the  case  steadily  downward;  the 
extending  disease  in  the  valves  goes  on  necessitating  equally  con- 
stant muscular  changes  to  compensat(^.  the  valve  mis(;hief,  until 
the  reparative  powers  of  the  system  are  worn  out  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period. 

As  to  the  subjects  of  chronic  heart  disease  it  is  possible  to  sum 
up  in  the  four  following  conclusiims  : 

1.  When  heart  disease  exists  with  venous  stagnation,  many 
structural  changes  in  the  viscera  follow,  which  pathological  changes 
are  accompanied  by  manifestations  of  functional  disorder. 

2.  Though  all  functional  disturbances  may  not  be  the  direct 
results  of  the  changes  caused  by  heart  failure,  but  have  arisen 
from  causes  so-called  accidental,  still  such  disturbances  are  more 
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readily  produced  where  chronic  heart  disease  exists  than  in  per- 
sons stnicturally  sound. 

3.  In  chronic  heart  disease  the  margin  betwixt  ordinary  health 
and  death  Ls  lessened,  and  (^nsequently  the  limits  within  which 
disease  may  os<;illate  safely  are  diminished;  tlie  range  within 
which  the  ixjndulum  may  swing  Ls  smaller. 

4.  Under  such  ciri^umstances  many  trivial  disorders,  which  in 
hetdtliy  pertions  may  l>e  left  to  themselves,  must  be  promptly  sub- 
jected to  their  api)ropriate  treatment. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

HYPERTROPHY  AND  Dn.ATATION — CHANGES  IN  THE  FIBRILL.B — CAUSES  OF 
HYPERTROPHY  AND  DILATATION — MODE  OF  PRODUCTION — DIAGNOSIS 
OF  EACH  FORM — PROGNOSIS — IS  HYPERTROPHY  EVER  DESTRUCTIVE? — 
MANAGEMENT  OF  HYPERTROPHY  AND  DILATATION. 

The  most  important  matter  connected  with  changes  in  the 
heart  is  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  those  muscular 
modifications  known  as  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  Without 
snch  comprehension  all  diagnosis  is  sterile,  and  all  treatment 
merely  empirical.  On  it  rests  the  correct  interpretation  of  each 
case  of  valvular  disease,  without  it  the  prognosis  has  no  sound 
basis.  It  is  desirable  then,  that  the  causes  and  mode  of  produc- 
tion of  these  modifications  be  described  with  all  the  care  possible, 
and  with  such  accuracy  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
permits.  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  not  two  processes,  but 
the  complemental  halves  of  one  process — ^as  we  shall  see. 

As  to  the  histological  changes  themselves  there  is  some  dispute 
still.  Once  it  was  held  that  the  new  growth  consisted  of  a  de- 
velopment of  spindle-shaped  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  a  less 
perfect  form  of  tissue,  liable  to  fail  soon  and  undergo  degenera- 
tive changes,  as  it  was  noted  that  hypertrophied  hearts  were  liable 
to  d^enerative  change — an  ol>servation  well  Ixised.  It  is  now 
known  that  there  is  no  such  growth  of  lowly  muscular  fibre. 
Then  there  is  "  false  hypertrophy,''  where  there  is  a  growth  of 
connective  tissue  within  the  heart-walls,  which  often  adds  greatly 
to  the  heart's  weight  but  not  to  its  power.  As  Sir  William  Jcn- 
ner  has  pointed  out,  there  is  no  increase  of  power  then  with  such 
groMTth,  but  a  decrease  of  it.  The  well-known  large  heart  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  weighing  over  forty  ounces,  is  a  heart  of  this 
kind.  Then  it  has  been  disputed  whether  the  increase  in  bulk 
of  the  muscular  fibre  in  hypertrophy  is  brought  about  by  en- 
largement in  length  and  breadth  of  the  already  existing  fibres, 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  development  of  the  gravid  uterus ;  or  by  a 
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true  liyperplasia,  a  devflopnieiit  of  uew  fibres  ideutical  with  fl» 
□ortmil  fibres.     The  older  p»lhol»gLitd,  as  UokilAiisky  and  Fot- 
I  eter,  held  the  former  view,  while  more  recent  patliolt^ists  follow 
K  £indflei9(.-li  iii  regarding  it  H-s  a  true  )iy[)erplnsitt. 

Proliably  the  growth  of  the  heart-fibres  is  like  fJjat  of  volnn- 
tarj'  mu!R>uIar  fibre.     The  bicc|»a  can  l»e 
developed  by  voluntary  effort  and  "  the 
size  of  the  iodividiial  fibres  Ls  unaltered, 
anil  the  increase  in  thickneiis  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  development  of  new  fibres, 
the  elements  of  which  previously  existed." 
(McKendrick.l     The  tlf^^ue  of  a  hyper- 
trophied   htart  is   darker  in   color  and 
redder  thuu  that  of  the  normal   heart, 
and  firm  in  Jt^  eonsisteney  fio  long  as  no 
degeneration  has  commenced.     Whether 
there  is  corresponding   develo]>ment  of 
the  cardiac  ganglia  or  not,  m  not  yet  aa- 
I  Certaiucd ;  but  it  is  prolHible.     There  is  an  experimental  (act 
which  throu-s  mnch  light  on  the  development  of  muscular  hyper- 
trophy, viz.,  when  a  motor  nerve  is  irritated,  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  muscle  put  in  motion  are  dilated,  and  tliis,  too,  occurs  even 
when  the  muscle  is  paralyzed  by  curari.     What  are  the  relations 
of  trophic  nerves  to  ti^iies  and  to   motor  nerves  arc  not   yet 
I  cleared  up.     But  trophic  ner\'es  are  connected  with  motor  nerves ; 
and  functional  activity  of  a  mustdc  leads  to  ils  development,  i.  e., 
hypertrophy,  when  tlie  genenU  powers  of  nutrition  are  good ;  to 
atrophy,  when  the  nutritive  powers  are  feel)le;  a  fact  which  will 
help  us  much  to  comprehend  how  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  set 
up  in  one  person,  while  dilatation  is  the  result  in  another — under 
the  same  set  of  circumstances. 

Increased  demand  up<»n  the  heart  of  a  temporary  character 

ii  evokes  palpitation ;  if  permanent,  hj-pertrophy  b  developed,  pro- 

[  vided  the  nutritive  powere  be  good ;  if  they  are  defective  dilata- 

[  tion,  either  pure  and  simple,  or  blended  with  hypertrophy  in 

every  sliade  of  projwrtion,  is  the  (wnsequential  result.     The  car- 

c  chambers  vary  in  size  from  time  to  time,  and  are  not  of  ab- 


solutely fixed  s 


Nor  are  they  uhrays  completely  emptiedjfl 
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83rstole.  "  The  quantity  ejected  at  each  beat  is  governed  more  by 
tlie  state  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  than  by  the  heart  itself."  (M. 
Foster.)  Dilatation  is  a  permanent  condition  of  distension  with 
imperfect  emptying  of  the  cardiac  ventricle,  and  would  always 
be  the  consequence  of  demand  upon  the  heart  if  the  arrangements 
by  which  hypertrophy  is  brought  about  were  less  perfect  than 
they  normally  are.  When  the  cjivities  of  the  heart  are  dLstended 
by  a  current  driven  into  them  with  abnormal  force,  more  rapid 
and  more  |)owerful  ventricular  contractions  are  set  up,  L  e.,  a 
species  of  palpitation.  We  know  that  a  heart  can  beat  rhyth- 
mically when  cut  out  of  the  body,  and  that  the  contractions. are 
due  to  efferent  discharges  from  the  cardiac  ganglia.  Nevertheless 
the  rhythmical  action  of  these  discharging  centres  is  influenced 
by  several  factors,  and  increased  distension  of  the  cardiac  cavities 
is  such  a  factor,  and  a  potent  one.  The  sense  of  distension  is  re- 
ceived by  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  heart  and  carried  to  the  cardiac 
ganglia,  and  more  energetic  and  frequent  discharges  are  given  out. 
Though  a  heart  will  continue  to  contract  rhythm iadly  when  cut  out 
of  the  body,  thereby  proving  that  the  measured  ventricular  (M)ntrac- 
tions  are  excited  by  efferent  discharges  from  the  cartliac  ganglia, 
still  an  effect  is  produced  by  the  sense  of  distension  of  the  interior 
surface  of  the  heart.  Both  Ludwig  and  Von  Bezold  found  that 
increased  pressure  within  the  heart  accelerated  cardiac  ac^tion,  when 
all  nerve  branches,  both  of  vagus  and  sympathetic,  were  severed. 
When  this  modifimtion  of  normal  processes  is  persistent,  then 
hyperplasia  of  the  muscular  fibres  follows  from  the  dilatation  of 
the  bloodvessels,  and  the  increascnl  nutrition — of  which  the  wider 
blood  current  admits.  Such,  broadly  sixjaking,  is  the  mode  of 
production  of  hypertrophy.  It  may  he  set  up,  and  in  a  well- 
nourished  person  usually  is,  before  the  distending  process  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  be  detected  by  the  eye ;  at  other  times  the  new 
compensation  is  less  perfect,  and  some  dilatation  goes  on  before  the 
hypertrophic  process  can  limit  the  dilating  action — consequently 
the  time  permitted  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  equilibrium 
is  an  important  factor ;  while  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  no  new 
growth  is  attainable,  and  simple  dilatations-elongation  of  the 
normal  muscular  fibres — results.  Why  hypertrophy  should  be 
attained  in  one  case,  and  be  absent  in  the  other,  is  a  matter  on 
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which  it  is  of  cardinal  importance  we  should  have  clear,  well- 
defined  ideas. 

It  used  to  be  stated  that  hypertrophy  was  a  modification  of 
growth  to  enable  the  heart  to  overcome  obstruction ;  a  way  of 
putting  it  which  involves  the  idea  of  a  "  tissue-intelligence."  It 
is  really  a  growth  of  new  fibres  brought  about  reflexly  in  an  in- 
telligible manner. 

The  two  sets  of  circumstances  under  which  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation,  single  or,  much  more  commonly,  combined,  are  devel- 
oped, are  these  (1),  obstruction  to  the  onward  flow  of  blood  out  of 
the  ^ventricles ;  and  (2)  increased  internal  pressure  from  an  ab- 
normally powerful  distending  force.  (Some  other  circumstances 
under  which  these  changes  occur,  will  be  taken  up  after  this  sec- 
tion is  discussed.)  In  obstruction  there  is  an  increase  of  internal 
pressure  during  the  diastole  as  well  as  the  systole,  and  the  ven- 
tricle is  imperfectly  emptied  on  the  ventricular  contraction. 
"  The  first  consequence  of  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation  is,  that 
the  affected  cavity  is  incompletely  emptied  of  its  blood.  The  gush 
of  blood  which  enters  the  heart  upon  diastole,  instead  of  finding 
the  cavity  empty,  finds  it  almost  as  full  at  the  beginning  of  the 
diastolic  movement  as  it  should  be  when  that  movement  is  com- 
plete. Blood  continues  to  enter  as  long  as  the  pressure  of  the 
afferent  vessels  upon  their  contents  exceeds  the  power  of  resistance 
of  the  walls  of  the  cardiac  cavity."  (Niemeyer.)  A  certain  dis- 
tension of  the  cardiac  chambers  is  then  the  first  consequence  of 
an  obstacle  offered  to  the  onwanl  flow  of  the  blood  on  the  ventricu- 
lar systole.  It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  review  briefly  the 
normal  distending  forces  of  the  different  cardiac  chambers.  The 
distending  force  for  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  is  the  blood 
welling  in  from  the  venaft  cavse.  The  proi)elling  power  of  the 
bhxxi  in  the  veins  is  (1 )  the  t?/«  a  tergo  of  the  blood  coming  in 
from  the  capillaries ;  (2)  the  effects  of  the  musclas  of  the  limbs, 
which  contract  towards  the  trunk  and  compress  the  veins  lying 
betwixt  them  and  the  elastic  skin — regurgitation  l)eing  prevented 
by  the  valves  of  the  veins ;  and  (3)  the  effects  of  inspiration  and 
the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  extra-thoracic  veias.  The  blood 
in  the  elastic  veins  wells  into  the  right  chaml)ers  of  the  heart  until 
the  internal  pressure  in  the  cardiac  cavities  and  the  veins  is  equal ; 
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then  comes  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  venae 
cavae,  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  lieart,  which  contract  to- 
wards the  auricle  and  distend  it ;  then  the  auricle  contracts  and 
actively  fills  the  ventricle,  which  in  its  turn  contracts  and  throws 
its  contents  into  the  pulmonary  arter}\  The  ventricle  then  l>e- 
comes  flaccid  in  diastole,  so  that  it  oifers  no  obstruction  to  the 
blood  welling  into  it,  and  thus  the  cardiac  cycle  is  complete. 
The  distending  force  for  the  left  cardiac  chambers  is  essentially 
the  blood  coming  through  the  pulmonic  capillaries  under  the 
pressure  of  the  right  ventricular  systole.  Probably  the  inspira- 
tion and  the  pressure  of  the  elastic  lungs  on  the  pulmonar}'  ves- 
sels are  not  without  effect.  But  the  chief  distending  force  is  the 
contraction  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  pulmonarj'^  capillaries  are 
of  unusual  size,  and  the  blood-flow  through  them  is  little  broken, 
so  that  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  is  distinctly  felt  upon 
the  internal  surface  of  the  left  cardiac  cavities.  The  blood  comes 
in  with  a  certain  force  from  the  jmlmonary  veins  into  the  flaccid 
auricle  and  ventricle;  the  auricle  is  filled,  it  contracts  towards 
the  ventricle,  and  forcing  so  much  more  blood  into  it,  raises  the 
internal  pressure  on  it,  till  the  left  ventricle  contracts  and  expels 
its  contents  into  the  elastic  aorta ;  whence  the  blood  flows  forward, 
its  return  on  the  aortic  recoil  being  prevented  by  the  valves  at 
the  base  of  the  aortic  column.  There  is  a  gradual  gathering  of 
distending  force  from  the  slow  welling  from  the  venje  «\vaj  into 
the  right  heart  to  the  active  distension  of  the  left  chambers  by  the 
current  coming  in  from  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  blood  flows 
from  the  pulmonary  veins  with  some  distinct  fon'e,  and  the  cur- 
rent runs  into  tlie  left  chambers  until  the  pressure  within  the 
cavities  and  the  vehis  is  equal ;  then  th(;  auricular  c»ontraction 
adds  to  the  pressure  within  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  ventricular 
systole  follows.  That  the  distension  has  to  do  with  the  svstole, 
though  that  essentially  depends  upon  the  rhythmic  discharges  of 
the  cardiac  ganglia,  is  proved  by  what  is  stated  before  at  page  21 ; 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  in  intermittency  the  ventricle  does  not 
respond  to  one  auricular  contraction,  but  that  a  second  (or  even 
more  in  some  cases)  auricular  contraction  is  required  to  fill  the 
ventricle,  when  the  auricular  svstole  is  seen  to  run  into  and  l)e 
followed  by  the  ventricular  systole.     When  then,  from  some  ob- 
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atrurtioQ  offered  to  the  outflow  from  the  left  ventricle,  the  chamber 
b  imperfectly  emptied,  and  is  partially  full  when  the  diastole 
oommenees,  there  is  the  normal  amount  coming  in  from  the  pat- 
monary  veios,  and  thus  the  ventricle  is  overdisteuded,  and  then 
rapid  and  energetic  oontractiona  follow. 

If  the  muscular  power  is  equal  to  tlie  tax  upon  it,  no  recited 
action  is  set  up.  But  if  not  quite  ecgual  to  the  tax,  tlien  excited 
contractions  follow — that  form  of  ^lalpitation  which  is  muscular, 
and  which  is  the  active  evidence  of  inability.  If  this  nt-w  pro- 
cess be  maintained,  then  hypertrophy  is  brought  about  la  tlie 
manner  described  above,  viz„  by  dilatation  of  the  voascls  of  the 
coronary  circulation.  If  the  nutritive  powers  are  good,  and  there 
is  a  sufficiency  of  time  allowed  for  the  formation  of  tliis  new  equi- 
librium betwixt  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  muscular  jMiwcr  to 
do  it,  then  there  ia  pure  hypertrophy  witliout  perceptible  dilata- 
tion ;  if  not,  there  is  more  or  less  dilatation  with  tlic  hyijcrlrophy 
— the  more  the  hypertrophy  and  tJie  less  the  dilatation,  the  better 
the  resultant  new  equilibrium,  and  the  greater  the  latient'd  gene- 
ral powers ;  the  greater  the  dilatation  and  tlie  Ifss  the  hyiiertro- 
phy,  the  worse  and  less  perfect  is  the  new  balance  attained.  It 
will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  grasp  this  thoroughly,  as  it  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  directing  the  treatment  of  dilatation. 

The  effect  of  an  obstacle  offered  to  the  blood-flow  is,  then,  an 
imperfect  ventricular  systole,  and  the  presence  within  the  vea- 
tricle  of  a  certain  and  abnormal  amount  of  blood  at  the  ooni- 
mencement  of  the  diastole ;  and  consequent  thereupon  an  increase 
in  the  internal  preasure  upon  the  ventricle ;  a  condition  of  tem- 
porary distension  of  the  cardiac  chambers  which  will  result  in  hy- 
pertrophy or  dilatation,  according  to  (1 )  the  amount  of  distending 
force ;  (2)  tlie  general  nutritive  powers ;  (3)  the  time  allowed  for 
the  formation  of  the  new  equilibrium ;  and  (4)  the  sex  of  the  pa- 
tient ;  subjects  which  will  l»e  spoken  of  more  at  length  a  little 
furtlier  on.  The  forms  of  obstruction  which  lead  to  tliese  trophic 
changes  are,  aortic  stenosis;  preasure  of  a  tumor  or  aneurism  on 
the  aorta ;  the  distortion  of  the  spine  by  rickets  (Immpl^acks  ofteu 
die  young  from  heart  disease  so  caused) ;  an  atheromatous  ring  in 
the  ascending  aorta ;  and  the  changes  which  are  caused  by  violMit 
BUstiiried  elfurtft  checking  the  blix>d  flow  in  the  arteries ;   and, 
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more  than  all  others,  arteriole  contraction,  interfering  with  the 
blood-flow  out  of  the  arteries.  Of  the  first  four  causes  little  need 
be  said — they  are  self-obvious.  A  few  words  upon  the  fifth 
cause  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  has  l)ecn  little  attended  to  ex- 
cept by  Wardrop  ("  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart"),  who,  under  the  title  of  "  the  musculo-canliac  function," 
describes  the  effects  of  the  action  of  thfe  muscles  of  the  limbs  upon 
the  arteries.  "  When  the  muscles,"  he  says,  "contract  within  their 
sheath,  they  compres?s  the  arteries,  and  so  check  the  blood-flow  in 
them,  and  some  cross  the  arteries  to  some  extent."  To  exhibit 
this  relative  position  of  the  arteries  and  muscles,  we  have  only  to 
examine  a  vertical  sec^tion  of  the  thigh  about  the  middle.  "  The 
arteries  are  seen  inclosed  in  their  sheaths,  and  surrounded  by  the 
muscles  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the  limb  is  moved,  and  conse- 
quently these  muscles  contracted,  their  pressure  on  the  arteries 
must  necessarily  impede  the  passage  of  the  blood."  This  matter 
is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  when 
speaking  of  the  changes  associated  with  aortic  valvulitis,  the  result 
of  strain  upon  the  valves.  It  has  been  found  that  heart  changes 
are,  as  the  result  of  strain,  commonly  associated  with  excessive  use 
of  the  arms.  The  prevalence  of  aortic  valvulitis  amidst  a  certain 
class  of  workers,  namely,  hammermen  or  strikers,  that  is,  men 
who  wield  "  the  big  hammer,"  as  it  is  termed ;  colliers,  who  work 
in  constrained  positions;  bargemen,  who  put  nearly  every  muscle  of 
their  body  into  action,  when  pulling  with  their  long  sweeps;  and 
its  prevalence  among  soldiers  who  have  to  go  through  their  drill 
in  strained  and  abnormal  attitudes,  has  attracted  much  attention 
of  late  from  Clifford  Allbutt,  Myers  (in  his  "  Alexandni  Prize 
Essay  "),  R.  Farquharson,  Arthur  Davy,  and  others,  as  well  as 
the  writer.  Hammermen  are  so  liable  to  enlargement  of  the 
heart  with  aortic  regurgitation  following,  that  when  in  Leeds, 
where  such  disease  is  very  common,  the  writer  visited  several 
works,  in  order  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  "striker"  during 
his  labor.  His  exertions  are  most  severe  during  the  brief  time 
that  the  iron  on  the  anvil  is  sufficiently  hot  to  be  workable ;  and 
the  muscles  not  immediately  concerned  in  striking  are  fixed,  in 
order  that  each  blow  may  be  given  with  greater  force  and  pre- 
cision.    By  this  general  muscular  activity  the  flow  in  many  arte- 
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ries  is  interfered  with  by  mascular  compression,  and  at  the  end 
of  "  the  heat "  the  striker\s  heart  is  found  bounding  and  contract- 
ing most  vigorously.  It  has  been  temporarily  distended,  and  is 
recovering  its  normal  size  during  the  brief  interval  of  rest  betwixt 
the  heats.  From  oliservations  made  then  and  since,  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  a  stage  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  precedes 
the  aortic  valvulitis.  Whefe  the  muscular  changes  are  imperfect, 
palpitation  and  inability  to  maintain  his  toil  i^use  many  a  man 
to  abandon  striking,  and  so  save  him  from  valvular  disease.  It 
i.s  where  the  muscular  changes  are  well  sustained  that  the  striker 
is  enabled  to  work  on  until  the  high  blood  pressure  in  his  aorta, 
from  the  hypertrophied  left  ventricle  and  the  obstructed  blood 
flow  in  the  arterites,  causing  violent  closure  of  the  aortic  valves, 
.sets  up  inflammation  in  them  in  time. 

Arteriole  contraction  is  a  great  cause  of  changes  in  the  heart- 
walls.  It  may  be  temporary,  as  in  hysteria  (Eichwald),  or  it 
may  be  permanent,  as  it  is  in  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  changes 
wrought  in  the  circulation  by  renal  cirrhosis  are  as  follows : 
arteriole  contractiim  which  ol)structs  the  blood-flow  out  of  the 
arteries ;  then  the  ventricle  has  more  opposition  to  encounter  on 
its  systole,  and  it  is  innKjrfectly  emptied ;  and  then  hyi)ertrophie 
growth  follows ;  the  hypertrophied  heart  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
contracted  arterioles  on  the  other,  cause  the  blood  pressure  within 
the  arteries  to  l)e  persistently  high  ;  the  coronary  vessels  are  well 
filled  and  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  is  well  maintiuned ;  and  the 
hypertrophy  is  sustained  for  years.  When,  however,  the  hyi>er- 
trophy  fails  (how  this  is  brought  al)out  will  be  discussed  at  length 
in  Chapter  VIII),  as  fail  at  last  it  does,  then  a  proc^ess  of  dilatation 
commences  in  the  degenerate  heart  fibn\s,  and  they  yield  to  the 
high  internal  pressure  on  them.  Not  only  is  dilatation  then  set 
up,  but,  in  some  cases  where  the  nutritive  powers  are  feeble,  the 
hypertrophy  from  the  first  is  not  perfect,  and  there  Is  a  recog- 
nizable amount  of  dilatation  present.  This  is  commonly  the  case 
with  women,  and  in  them  we  find  hypertrophy  with  dilatation, 
where  hypertrophy  un(X)m plicated  is  the  rule  with  man ;  except 
in  the  cases  of  florid  well-nourished  women,  where  pure  hyi>er- 
trophy  is  found  along  with  chronic  renal  disease. 

Then  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  found  when 
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there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  blood-flow  in  the  pulmonic  circula- 
tion, either  from  disease  in  the  lungs,  as  interstitial  pneumonia, 
chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  or  from  the  vessels  being  gorged 
as  a  consequence  of  mitral  disease,  and  in  rare  cases  by  stenosis 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice.  Imperfecrt  emptying  of  the  ventricle 
on  systole  and  high  internal  pressure  on  diastole  is  the  cause  of 
enlargement  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  there  being  always 
dilatation  as  well  as  hyjKjrtrophy  when  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
is  affected ;  in  this  respect  diflfering  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
where  pure  hypertrophy  is  common.  Changes  in  the  size  of  the 
heart  are  also  produced,  when  the  heart  is  placed  at  a  disiidvan- 
tage  and  so  empties  itself  incompletely  on  its  systole.  Thus  in 
pleuritic  effusion  and  in  pericardial  adhesion  we  find  changes  in 
the  size  of  the  heart.  In  left  pleuritic  effusion  the  heart  is  usually 
pushed  over  to  the  right  side,  and  much  less  commonly  further 
to  the  left  by  right  side  pleuritic  effusion,  and  at  first  palpitation  is 
present,  because  the  heart  so  displaced  is  placed  at  a  disiid vantage; 
but  after  a  time  it  l>ecomes  enlarged,  and  then  it  can  perform  its 
work  without  excited  action.  In  pericardial  adhesion,  too,  the 
heart  may  undergo  several  changes.  In  some  cases  the  peri«irdial 
adhesion  is  most  marked  along  the  track  of  the  coronary  vessels 
(Rokitansky),  and  then  of  course  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  is  im- 
paired, and  the  organ  soon  undergoes  degenerative  changes.  But 
usually  the  bands  of  adhesion  are  situated  elsewhere,  and  do  not 
interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  heart,  but  only  imjxxle  its  action. 
So  trammelled  the  ventricfcs  cannot  contract  completely,  and  then 
hypertrophy  or  dilatation,  or  both,  are  the  results,  according  to  the 
nutritive  powers  of  the  patient  and  the  demands  upon  the  heart. 
Tlie  strong  motor  discharges  of  the  cardiac  gjuiglia  cause  nutri- 
tive changes  to  follow.  The  heart  may  thus  be  affectcnl  by  extm- 
thoracic  causes  of  displacement  of  it,  as  ovarian  dropsy,  notiibly, 
or  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  displacement  effec^ts  the  siune 
increase  of  internal  pressure  from  incomj)lete  emptying  as  is  the 
consequence  of  an  obstruction  to  the  blocxl  current. 

Then  again  there  is  another  cause  of  canliac  hypertrophy  than 
those  just  enumerated,  viz.,  increased  distending  force. 

This  is  seen  in  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  which  fol- 
lows aortic  regurgitation,  and  which  also  is  very  commonly  found 
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with  mitral  regurgitation.  In  aortic  regurgitation  the  hypertropliy 
is  oft*'n  massive,  and  the  lieart  is  bo  enlarged  that  it  lisia  bet-n 
t^rnifd  the  voriinir'muvi.  Yet  there  is  no  Porref'|>onding  obrtnic- 
tioii  to  Ik!  overcome  in  aortic  regiirgitntion.  In  aortic  stemieis 
the  obstruction  to  lje  overcome  is  distinct  ant!  j»alpable,  and  yet 
the  resultant  hypertrophy  i:^  moderate  in  amount.  In  aortic  fp- 
gurgitation  the  obstruction  to  lie  overcome  is  comparatively  small, 
and  yet  the  hypertrophy  is  massive.  It  is  not  any  obatructJod  to 
be  overcome  which  canws  the  massive  hypertrophy,  it  is  the  r^iir- 
gitant  current  which  evokes  it.  The  ventricle  is  no  longer  distended 
by  the  current  normally  flowing  into  it  through  the  mitnil  ostium ; 
there  is  a  new  incoming  current  of  far  greater  distending  power, 
viz.,  the  regurgitant  current,  driven  backwards  on  the  aortic  renxl 
through  the  imperfect  valves.  This  incoming  current  prodacee 
great  distcnh^ion  oi'  the  heart-wnlls,  and  then  massive  hypertrophy 
follows.  The  hypertrophy  is  in  proportion  to  tiie  force  of  the 
distending  current.  The  term  "  over-corn penwition "  has  been 
applied  by  some  writers  to  this  massive  hypertrophv,  and  cer- 
tniiily  it  is  over-comjiensatory  to  the  obetniction  to  be  overcome. 
How  far  this  maHsive  hyjrertrophy  is,  in  its  turn,  destnii-tive  to 
the  arteries  will  be  seen  later  on  in  this  chapter ;  but  it  is  not 
over-com|»ensatory  to  the  regurgitant  stream,  which  poese^^es  u 
wedgelike  distending  power,  before  wliich  the  heart  fibres  stretch, 
and  dilatation  is  alwjiys  found,  however  strong  the  mass  of  mus- 
cular fibre  opposed  to  the  new  current.  The  great  distension  to 
which  the  left  ventricle  is  subjected  in'aortic  regui^itation  is  the 
provoking  tause  of  the  huge  hyitertrophy  found  thore\vith.  If 
it  were  not  for  this  growth  of  muscular  fibre  the  left  ventricle 
would  early  on  l>ecome  so  dilated  that  it  would  be  paralyzed  in 
diastole,  as  it  is  commonly  enough  in  the  later  stages,  wlien  the 
muscular  fibre  becomes  degenerate,  and  can  no  longer  succc^fiilly 
oppose  the  distending  force. 

"A  considerable  degree  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  arises 
in  casos  of  deficiency  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  a  snmller  degree 
in  defirien(y  of  the  mitral,"  writes  Xiemeyer ;  and  if  any  further 
proof  weiv  required  to  doiuonstnite  that  hyiwrlrophy  and  dilota- 
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tion  are  related  to  increased  internal  pressure,  it  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  of  the  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  in  mitnd  insuflfi- 
ciency.  Here  there  is  no  olwtruction  to  overcome ;  indeed,  there 
are  two  orifices,  and  not  one,  for  the  escape  of  the  blood  on  the 
contraction  of  the  left  ventricle ;  there  is  the  normal  orifice  for 
its  escape,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  lejiky  mitral  valve.  There 
is  no  obstruction  to  be  overcome  it  is  true,  but  there  is  an  in- 
creased distending  force  to  be  withstood.  The  blood,  which  es- 
capes backwards  through  the  imperfect  mitnil  valve,  meets  the 
current  in  the  pulmonic  circulation,  driven  forward  by  the  power- 
ful and  enlarged  right  ventricle,  the  veins  and  the  enlarged  and 
thickened  left  auricle  are  gorged  with  blooil ;  and  then  the  left 
ventricle,  when  flaccid  in  diastole,  is  filled  more  violently  than  is 
the  case  normally,  and  so  it  becomes  distended  and  enlargcHl.  Its 
hypertrophy  follows  its  distension ;  indeed,  it  is  the  least  compli- 
cated illustration  of  hypertrophy  being  evolved  to  limit  dilatation 
that  we  have.  It  is  in  proi)ortion,  too,  to  the  distending  force, 
for  though  the  hyi>ertrophy  and  dilatation  are  distinct,  still  they 
never  attain  the  proportions  found  in  aortic  regurgitation. 

In  these  forms  of  hyj>ertr()phy  there  is  always  dilatation. 
Wliere  there  is  a  distinct  increase  in  the  distending  force,  there  is 
always  evident  dilatation  wntli  the  hyfK^rtrophie  growth.  Here 
the  fibres  yield  to  the  abnormal  force,  however  miussive  the  hyper- 
trophic growth  may  be.  The  dilatiition  is  the  first  step,  and  the 
hyperplasia  the  consequence.  "Dilatation  of  the  heart,  when 
arising  solely  from  an  increase  of  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within 
the  cardiac  cavities,  as  a  rule,  is  s(x)n  followed  by  eccentric  hyper- 
trophy, the  continuous  and  abnormally  active  contractions  of  the 
organ  giving  rise  to  a  multii)licjition  of  its  muscular  fibres.'' 
(Niemeyer.) 

ThLs  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that,  with  increase  in  the  dis- 
tending force,  hypertrophy  is  always  combined  with  dilatation  of 
the  cardiac  chaml^ers  ;  in  ol)struction  to  be  overcome,  without  any 
increase  in  the  distending  force,  as  in  aortic  stenosis,  there  is  pure 
hyi)ertrophy,  usually  without  dilatation.  That  is,  there  may  be 
hypertrophy  without  any  dilatation  where  there  is  an  obstruction 
to  be  overcome ;  but  dilatation  is  never  alisent  with  an  increase 
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ill  tlic  distending  force.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  same  changes 
go  on  behind  the  mitral  valve  as  in  insuflficicncy,  and  the  pul- 
monic veins  are  gorged  and  the  auricle  is  hypertrophied ;  but  no 
change  takes  place  in  the  left  ventricle,  because  the  incoming 
current  is  broken  by  the  narrowed  ostium. 

Then  there  is  a  form  of  hypertrophy  which  is  subsequent  to  a 
pre-existing  dilatation ;  that  is,  there  is  a  condition  of  permanent 
dwtension  of  the  softened  heart  fibre,  where  hy[)ertrophy,  unat- 
tainable at  the  time,  is  develoi)ed  ultimately.  "  When  we  come 
to  study  pericarditis,  we  shall  learn  that  there  is  a  form  of  hyi)er- 
trophy  of  the  heart  which  is  purely  the  result  of  dilatation.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  infiltration  of  the  cardiac  wall  which  takes 
place  in  this  disease  is  dilatation  ;  very  soon,  however,  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  hypertrophy,  although  no  fresh  obstacle  to  the  outflow 
from  the  heart  has  arisen  meantime."  This  statement  of  Nie- 
meyer'sis  pregnant  with  information  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted 
when  we  wish  to  artificially  build  up  hypertrophy  in  an  already 
dilated  heart. 

To  pursue  the  circumstances  under  which  hyjxjrtrophy  occurs, 
we  find  that  it  is  associated  with  nervous  conditions.  Older 
writers  speak  of  nervous  hyiKjrtrophy ;  thus,  Hope  says,  "Every 
circumstance  (capable  of  increiising  the  action  of  the  heart  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time — a  jKTiod  which  must  be  very  consider- 
able— may  be  a  cause  of  hy[>ertrophy.  Those  circumstjinces  may 
be  (1)  of  a  nervous  or  (2)  of  a  mechanical  nature.  The  former 
class  c'omprises  all  moral  affections,  and  all  derangements  of  the 
nervous  function  that  ex(*ite  long-continued  palpitation."  This 
view  is  borne  out  by  clinical  ol)servation,  and  such  hyix^rtrophy 
is  not  rarely  found  with  nervous  females  of  active  habits  who  suf- 
fer  much  from  palpitation.  It  is  als(3  found  in  chorea  and  Graves's 
disease,  where  also  there  is  much  palpitation.  Trousseau  de- 
Siribed  Graves's  disease  as  a  neurasis  of  the  sympathetic,  and 
Niemeyer  thought  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  coronar}'  circu- 
lation chiefly  affecteil.  In  this  form  of  palpitation  the  view  here 
put  forward  of  the  modm  operandi  by  which  hypertrophy  is 
brought  about  is  strongly  corroborated.  The  excited  nerve  dis- 
charges not  only  pro<luce  palpitation  at  the  time,  but,  by  the  asso- 
ciated dilatation  of  the  blocxl vessels,  hyi)erj)lasia  of  the  muscular 
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structure  is  induced  in  time.*  So  long-continued  palpitation  of 
reflex  origin  may  lead  to  some  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  Of  the 
rarer  causes  of  liypertrophy  of  the  heart-walls  it  may  be  said  that 
excessive  eating  and  drinking  is  one  cause.  Niemeyer  states  such 
hypertrophy  is  found  among  travelling  wine-sellers;  and  Op- 
polzer  states  that  increased  frequency  and  activity  of  the  heart's 
contractions  leads  to  hyjHjrtrophy  in  time,  thus  agreeing  with  the 
view  put  forward  by  Hope.  Such  a  case  occurred  in  the  Path- 
ological Institute  at  Vienna  during  the  time  I  was  watching  the 
post-mortem  work  there,  and  especially  all  morbid  cimditions  ot 
the  heart  and  kidneys.  The  man,  who  weighed  some  twenty 
stones,  came  into  the  hospital  with  right-side  paralysis,  and  soon 
died  with  severe  haemorrhage  from  the  mouth  and  mxse.  He  was 
a  comparatively  young  man,  under  thirty.  A  large  clot  was  found 
in  the  left  hemisphere,  and  there  was  a  very  large  heart  of  tex- 
tural  soundness.  There  was  no  apparent  cause  for  the  hyper- 
trophy except  his  habits ;  his  kidneys  presented  no  visible  traces 
of  disease.  , 

Then  it  is  just  possible  that  the  fibres  of  the  heart  may  1x5  the 
subject  of  lipoma.  Flint  relates  a  wise  where  the  heart  attained 
unusual  dimensions  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  who  died 
with  severe  hsemorrhage  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  As  a  rule, 
however,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  arises  from  discoverable  «uises, 
and  is  brought  about  in  an  intelligible  way. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  the  first  step  in  the  causation  of  hyper- 
trophy; and  under  certain  circumstances  hypertrophy  is  never 
developed,  or  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  the  case  goes  on  into 
confirmed  dilatation.  Here  a  new  equilibrium  is  attained  by  a 
general  "  levelling  down,"  and  the  })ermanent  condition  of  dila- 
tation is  accompanied  by  a  general  enfeeblement,  until  a  balance 
is  once  more  struck  betwixt  the  general  condition  and  the  crip- 
pled heart  Such  a  (condition  is  more  common  with  women  than 
men;  not  as  anytliing  |KXJuliar,  but  as  a  part  of  the  general  rule 
that  states  of  general  or  loc»al  debility  are  more  frequent  with 
women  than  men.      Probably  this    is  due  to  the  drains  upon 

*  In  considering  nervous  liypertrophy  of  the  heart,  it  wiU  not  do  to  overlook 
the  possibility  of  general  vasomotor  disturbance  raising  the  blood  pressure  in 
the  arteries,  and  so  fevoring  the  production  of  hypertrophy. 
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women ;  not  merely  the  catamenial  flow,  but  the  mucoos  ffi** 
I   charges  to  which  they  are  so  liable  during  the  intennenstrna* 
intervals  of  the  mcnsuul  cj-cle. 

Inflammation  of  the  muscular  structure  usually  aecompunie 
both  endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  and  often  som^  softening  of  the 
muscle  remains  after  the  inflammation  of  the  serous  surfacre  lins 
passed  away.  Consequently,  the  heart-walls  yield  to  the  iiurmiil 
distending  forces  without  any  obstruction  to  the  blood-flow,  and 
dilatation  follows.  Even  here  in  time,  as  Niemeyer  state),  the 
dilatation  is  surrounded  by  hypertrophy  if  the  nutritive  powers  of 
tlie  patient  improve.  Probably  in  some  cases  there  is  a  restoration 
of  the  heart  to,  or  near  t«,  the  normal  size. 

Dilutati<jn  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart  with  enlai^ment  of  thp 
cardiac  cavities  often  follows  conditions  of  |i:i.ssing  debility,  and 
may  under  such  circumstances  be  recovered  from  completely. 
Two  such  cases  are  quoted  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and, 
as  the  patients  are  still  alive,  the  lastw  may  be  referred  to  here. 

J.  T.j  an  elderly  and  hardworking  woman,  wait«l  day  and 
night  upon  her  husband  for  twenty  days,  while  he  died  of  acute 
tuberculosis  suliseqnent  to  a  su<lden  htemoptysis.  What  little 
rest  she  got  was  in  an  arm-chuir  by  his  side.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  she  was  much  exhausted,  and  her  legs  were  swollen.  A  few 
days  afterwards  slio  consulted  me,  and  presented  all  the  physimi 
■signs  of  dilatation  with  a  rsipid,  feeble,  irregular  pulse.  Under 
treatment  in  a  few  weeks  she  lost  all  her  symptoms  and  returned 
to  work  as  a  field  hand.  This  was  ten  years  ago,  and  she  is  a 
hale  woman  now. 

T.  A.  at  eighteen  had  engaged  himself  to  a  farmer  for  the 
summer  of  1868,  and  overtasked  his  strength  i>er8istently.  He 
i-ame  home  quite  unable  to  work,  with  a  weak  irrt^lar  pulse  and 
a  dilated  heart.  After  three  or  four  months  of  treatment  by 
digitalis  and  iron,  he  lost  all  his  symptoms,  and  returned  to  wi>rk 
as  a  first-cla!«  farm  servant.  From  inquiries  made  after  him  in 
July,  1878,  it  seems,  "  he  is  an  excellent  farm  servant  and  com- 
mands a  very  good  wage;  he  never  feels  any  weakness  at  the 
heart  now  excepting  after  he  has  had  too  much  boer." 

In  another  case  of  like  origin,  viz.,  persistent  overwork,  Iwit 
of  older  sUtnding,  so  gotxl  a  result  couKI  not  lie  attainwl,  and  a 
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condition  of  permanent  dilatation  with  diminished  capacity  for 
labor  remained. 

Conditions  of  exhaustion  alike  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  and 
of  tlie  heart  muscle  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  state  of  heart 
distension,  remaining  persMngly  as  dilatation.  Such  a  condition 
may  result  from  fevers,  diarrhoea,  dysenterj',  etc.  Here  there 
is  a  rapid,  feeble,  compressible  pulse,  the  dilated  heart  merely 
pumping  a  little  of  the  contained  blood  into  the  aorta,  the  ven- 
tricle never  l)eing  anj-thing  like  emptied.  Here  it  is  that  digi- 
talis produces  tliat  rapid  improvement  in  the  general  condition, 
with  lowering  of  the  pulse  rate,  which  is  so  remarkably  illustrated 
in  some  cases.  Slower  and  more  complete  ventricular  contrac- 
tions follow  the  action  of  this  agent  on  the  cardiac  ganglia.  In 
women  such  a  state  of  heart  is  often  produced  by  menorrhagia, 
with  or  w^ithout  leucorrhoea.  In  many  women,  especially  corpulent 
women,  at  the  menopause,  the  heart  becomes  weak,  dilated,  and  flut- 
tering in  its  action,  and  any  exertion  apparently  is  impossible.  Th  is 
condition  may  remain  jxirmanently,  but  more  often  it  is  re(^overed 
from  as  "  the  change  of  life  "  gets  over,  and  the  woman  enters  on 
that  calm  existence  which  follows  upon  sexual  involution.  Some 
ladies  have  a  weak  dilated  heiirt,  who  neither  improve  nor  get 
worse  for  years ;  who  can  only  maintain  life  under  the  mast  favor- 
able circumstances,  but  so  placed  go  on  for  a  long  time  with  a 
heart  that  would  break  down  completely  in  a  charwoman  in  a 
month.  Often,  no  doubt,  the  general  condition  is  dependent  on 
the  feeble  heart,  while  in  other  cfises,  no  doubt,  the  heart  merely 
partakes  of  the  general  feebleness,  and  in  these  latter  cases  a  more 
complex  plan  of  treatment  may  be  necessitated  than  in  the  cases 
where  cardiac  debility  is  at  the  root  of  the  general  state. 

The  gravest  and  most  serious  cimse  of  dilatation  of  the  canliac 
chambers  is  fatty  degeneration  of  their  muscular  fibrillse.  This 
usually  occurs  iir  time  with  hypertrophied  hearts,  w^hen  the  nu- 
trition of  the  heart  fails — when  the  arteries  have  become  athero- 
matous, and  from  the  diminishcxl  aortic  recoil  the  coronary  vessels 
are  insufficiently  supplied  with  bI(MKl.  As  long  as  the  nutrition 
of  the  heart-walls  Ls  maintained,  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the 
left  ventricle,  but  when  nxolecular  decay  has  cut  down  the  hyper- 
trophy's arresting  power,  then  the  dilating  process  sets  in — never 
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to  be  arresteil.  The  growth  of  new  miLscular  fibres  which  is  set 
up  by  continued  distension  of  the  cardiac  chambers  is  no  longer 
attainable ;  and  no  other  means  can  arrest  the  dilating  process ; 
the  hypertrophied  heart  commences  to  dilate,  and  passes  into  its 
final  stage  of  gradually  increasing  failure.  Of  this  stage  of  fail- 
ing hypertrophy  Niemcyer,  who  evidently  studied  these  heart 
changes  most  attentively,  says :  "  Degeneration  of  the  hyper- 
trophied cardiac  muscle  is  much  accelerated  if  the  patient's  nutri- 
tive (X)ndition  Ik?  allowed  to  deteriorate.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  diseases  of  aged  and  decrepit  people  is  an  eccentric 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  caused  by  endarteritis 
deformans,  which,  when  of  long  standing,  gradually  changes 
into  dilatation  by  degeneration  of  its  muscular  substance."  Such 
enlargement  of  a  heart  previously  hypertrophied  is  of  the  gravcRt 
omen ;  it  is  a  downward  progrt«s  that  can  be  little  affected  by 
treatment,  except  to  some  extent  delaying  its  advance. 

Failure  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  by  dilatation  occurs  in 
many  cases  of  chronic  broncliitis  and  emphysema,  after  a  long 
course  of  years  ;  or  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  in  many  cases  of 
old-standing  mitnil  disease.  When  resulting  from  commencing 
degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres,  no  repair  can  be  hopinl  for. 

As  to  the  cases  where  hypertrophy  is  attainable,  whether  it  will 
be  instituted  in  a  pure  form,  or  will  he  blended  with  dilatation  in 
various  proportions,  depends  u])on  several  matters,  Jis  mentioned 
in  p.  108,  which  may  now  be  considered.  We  have  seen  that 
this  tissue  growth  is  a  reflex  action,  originating  in  a  condition  of 
persisting  distension,  leading  to  more  active  discharges  from  the 
cardiac  gsmglia,  with  the  associated  widening  of  the  bloodvessels 
of  the  coronary  circnilation.  But  for  this  to  be  attained  in  its 
highest  form  several  different  factors  must  be  present. 

1.  The  g(»neral  nutritive  powers  must  be  good,  so  that  the 
blocxl  is  rich  in  nutritive  material,  and  conveys  •to  the  tissues  the 
material  out  of  which  new  fibres  may  be  developed.  If  the 
l)lo<xl  Ik?  defective  in  quality,  then  the  hypeq)lasia  will  be  imper- 
fec^tly  develoiKjd  and  a  certain  visible  amount  of  dilatation  will 
l)e  present.  When  then  a  dilating  pr(x*ess  is  going  on  in  the 
heart,  it  is  of  the  utmost  practitsil  imiwrtance  to  put  the  nutritive 
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powers  of  the  patient  into  their  best  possible  form,  by  attention 
to  the  diet  and  the  digestive  organs. 

2.  Time  for  compensation.  If  the  time  for  the  striking  of  a  new 
balance  be  insufficient,  then  the  highest  form  of  compensation,  as 
Traube  terms  it,  is  unattainable ;  a  less  i>erfect  form  of  compensa- 
tion, or  hypertrophy  with  <lilatation,  may,  however,  be  feasible. 
If  the  demand  be  vcrj'  sudden,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rupture  of 
an  aortic  cusp,  simple  dilatation,  the  lowest  form  of  compensa- 
tion, may  also  be  possible.  The  muscular  fibres  elongate ;  "  what 
they  lose  as  it  were  in  force  they  gain  in  length,"  may  be  turned 
thus — "  the  longer  they  grow  the  feebler  they  become."  If  the 
nutritive  powers  be  good,  and  the  time  sufficient,  perfect  compen- 
sation by  hypertrophy  is  practicable ;  but  for  this  a  full  suffi- 
ciency of  time  must  be  permitted.  No  matter  how  good  the  nu- 
tritive powers,  if  a  new  equilibrium  is  suddenly  demanded,  a  lass 
|)erfect  form  of  compensation  is  all  that  can  be  achieved.  Con- 
sequently all  demands  upon  the  heart  must  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum in  order  that  the  nutritive  powers  may  have  the  fullest  oj)- 
portunity  affonled  them  for  the  production  of  the  most  favorable 
new  balance.  Perfect  quiet  is  as  necessary  as  good  nutrition. 
(It  is  by  watching  the  natural  procresses  that  we  must  be  guided 
in  our  therapeutic  measures  when  dealing  with  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  and  tr}'ing  to  build  up  hypertrophy.) 

3.  Sex  has  a  great  influence.  The  nutritive  powers  of  mo!«t 
women  are  inferior  to  those  of  men,  and  consequently  pure  hyper- 
trophy is  comparatively  rare  with  them.  The  practical  outcome 
of  this  is,  that  when  the  normal  balance  of  the  circulation  is  dis- 
turbed in  women,  the  greatest  care  should  l)e  taken  to  foster  na- 
ture's efforts  to  attain  the  highest  form  of  new  equilibrium. 

4.  Amount  of  distending  force  ever  exercises  an  influence ;  and 
if  the  distending  force  be  increased  beyond  the  normal  point,  then 
pure  hypertrophy  is  out  of  question,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
dilatation  is  always  combined  with  it.  Thus  we  see  that  in  aortic 
r^urgitation,  even  though  the  hypertrophy  is  most  massive,  there 
is  a  distinct  amount  of  dilatation  combined  with  it. 

According  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  different  factors, 
so  will  hyjHirtrophy  alone,  or  hyi)ertrophy  with  dilatation,  or  sim- 
ple dilatation,  be  the  result  of  increased  pressure  within  the  cardiac 
cavities  during  diastole.     Even  where  dilatation  is  established, 
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but  has  not  existed  long,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  return  to 
the  normal  size  of  the  heart  is  possible ;  it  being  impossible  to  say 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  hypertrophy,  but  certainly  >vith  no  ap- 
parent hypertrophy.  In  proof  of  this  may  be  adduced  the  two 
cases  given  above,  to  which  others  might  be  added  (including 
cases  of  dilatation  with  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  the  murmur 
disappearing  when  the  ventricle  and  ostium  regained  their  normal 
size).  This  return  to  the  normal  size  is  certainly  not  in  any  way 
an  a  priori  improbability,  for  we  have  good  reason  to  know  that 
the  heart  can  become  temporarily  distended  and  recover  itself; 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  right  ventricle. 

As  to  the  changes  which  go  on  in  the  heart  in  hypertrophy, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  numl>cr  of  muscular  fibrillse,  until  a 
decided  increase  in  weight  is  produced.  The  heart  weighs  norm- 
ally, in  the  male,  ten  ounces,  in  the  female,  eight  ounces ;  in  hy- 
pertrophy it  may  weigh  sixteen,  or  even  thirty  or  more  ounces; 
while  in  pseudo-hypertrophy  a  greater  weight  still  has  been 
reached.  The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  may  become  even  an 
inch  thick,  and  the  right  ventricle  half  an  inch  thick.  Bizot  cal- 
culated that  hypertrophy  was  estiil)lishcd  when  the  left  ventricle 
l)ecomes  six  lines  in  thickness  in  the  male,  and  five  in  the  female; 
while  two  lines  is  the  abnormal  thickness  for  the  auricles^  As 
to  the  increase  in  volume,  it  may  Ixi  general  or  it  may  be  piirtial. 
We  known  that  the  fibres  of  the  heart  pass  from  the  walls  of  one 
chaml)er  to  another;  still  the  hypertrophy  may  be  confined  to  one 
chamber  or  one  side  of  the  heart,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  case.  The  growth  of  the  new  fibres  alters  the  appearance  of 
the  hciirt.  When  the  left  ventricle  chiefly  is  enlarged,  the  heart 
is  elongated,  and  the  apex  beat  is  lower  than  normal,  and  extends 
to  the  left;  while  when  the  right  side  rather  is  hypertrophied? 
the  heart  grows  broader,  and  approaches  nither  a  square  than  a 
triangular  form. 

Physical  Signs  of  Hypertrophy — Inspection, — The  apex  l>eat 
will  be  seen  to  be  lower  and  to  the  left  of  its  normal  place ;  it 
may  he  said  that  in  left-side  hypertrophy  (the  signs  of  which  are 
now  Ixiing  reviewed)  the  apex  is  about  an  inch  lower  and  to  the 
left  of  the  nipple  line.  Some  bulging  of  the  thoracic  parietes 
over  the  heart  is  often  seen  in  young  subjects ;  it  varies  with  the 
amount  of  hypertrophy.     To  palpation  the  heart's  apex  is  felt  as 
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a  limited  point  driven  fort-ibly  ngaiiist  the  thoracic  walls  at  each 
ventricular  systole.  Tlie  ajyex  beat  is  well -defined,  jKuvorfuI,  and 
distinct,  while  tiierc  is  a  rounded  heaving  when  hypertrophy  is 
combined  with  dilatation.  It  may  be  felt  down  to  the  seventh  or 
even  eighth  rib,  and  considerably  to  the  loft  of  the  nipple — as  far 
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to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line  as  the  normal  ni>cx  beiit  is  to  the 
right  of  it.  The  impulse  is  forcible  and  henviug,  but  ii"  dilatatiuii 
also  is  present  the  apex  beat  is  more  diffa^ed,  and  may  even  have 
a  slapping  cJiaracter.  Not  only  lire  the  ventri(^lcs  enlai^wl,  hut 
the  left  auricle  may  give  })ositive  evi<lence  of  its  position,  and 
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tliere  is  pulsation  in  the  second  or  third  intercostal  spaces  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum. 

Percussion  furnishes  useful  information  in  addition  to  that 
afforded  by  inspection  and  palpation.  It  tells  that  in  hypertro- 
phy the  ordinary  triangular  space  of  complete  cardiac  dulness  is 
enlarged.  But  in  order  to  bring  out  the  full  value  of  the  informa- 
tion afforded  by  percusvsion,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  well  in  mind  the 
sources  of  fallacy,  as  an  emphysematous  lung  covering  the  heart, 
and  often  rendering  ])ercussion  of  little  or  no  value;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  a  patch  of  thickened  lung,  cancer,  or  tumor  of  the 
mediastinum,  and  pericardial  effusion,  will  lend  an  apparent  in- 
crease of  size  which  is  misleading.  It  is  necessary,  too,  to  avoid 
any  mistake  from  an  enlarged  liver.  Bearing  the  sources  of  error 
in  mind,  percussion  will  giVe  useful  information ;  it  needs,  how- 
ever, to  be  done  with  great  care,  as  it  is  not  important  to  map 
out  the  area  of  complete  dulness,  but  to  ascertain  with  precision 
the  area  of  comparative  dulness — to  be  sure,  so  far  as  may  be,  of 
the  outline  of  the  heart.  In  computing  this  the  sense  of  resist- 
ance conveyed  to  the  finger  is  of  value.  In  consequence  of  the 
inter])osition  of  the  lung  l)etwixt  the  chest-walls  and  the  circum- 
ference^ of  the  heart,  percussion  requires  the  greatest  care;  but 
when  such  care  is  taken,  it  seems  quite  possibte  to  realize  the 
exact  size  of  the  heart,  as  anv  one  who  watched  the  late  Professor 
Traube  in  the  wards  of  I^a  Charity*,  Berlin,  nmst  have  felt.  The 
dulness  extends  awav  to  the  left  and  lower  than  normal.  The 
foregoing  plate  from  Von  Dus<»h,  will  give  much  aid  in  estimating 
the  alteration  of  form  produced  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of 
the  heart. 

Auscultation  gives  the  mf)st  decided  information  as  to  the  size  of 
the  heart.  On  applying  the  stethoscope  the  first  impression  re- 
ceived is  that  of  the  heave  of  the  cardiac  apex.  It  is  distinctly 
suggestive  of  power.  Then  the  sounds  are  modified.  The  first 
sound  is  less  clear  than  the  normal  sound,  and  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  "  thud."  The  valve  factor  of  the  first  sound  is 
often  ol)scured,  esj>ecially  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  The  muscular 
sound  predominates  and  the  first  sound  is  muflBed  and  commonly 
prolonged.  It  contrasts  with  the  clearer,  louder  sounds  of  hyper- 
trophy with  dilatation,  where  the  valve  sound  is  often  loudly 
heard.     In  simple  dilatation  the  first  sound  is  often  valvular 
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only,  or  nearly  so.  The  first  sound  of  liypertrophy  i.s  modified 
during  an  attack  of  palpitation.  "  During  jmlpitation,  the  first 
sound  sometimes  becomes  comparatively  clear."  (WaLshc.) 

An  altered  condition  of  the  flaps  of  the  mitral  valve  mmlifies 
the  first  sound  and  lessens  the  valve  clement.  Then  the  seconil 
sound  IS  commonly  altered.  Wherever  the  hypertrophy  is  con- 
nected with  an  increase  of  arterial  tension — i.  e.,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases — the  aortic  second  sound  is  accentuated.  It  may 
resemble  the  crack  of  a  whip,  or  the  blow  of  the  contact  of  two 
hanl  substances,  or  it  may  be  clanging.  It  is  most  significjuit  in 
elderly  persons  with  calcified  costal  cartilages  and  emphysematous 
lungs  (especially  the  anterior  edges),  where  the  first  sound  is  last 
at  the  base,  and  only  faintly  heard  at  the  apex ;  here  the  loud 
aortic  second  sound  is  usuallv  the  best  cvidcn(*e  of  the  condition 
of  the  hypertrophied  heart — taken  along  with  the  firm  incom- 
pressible radial  pulse. 

The  modifications  produced  by  the  blending  of  liy|>ertrophy 
with  dilatation  are  as  follows :  The  impulse  is  more  diftiiscd  and 
extends  over  a  larger  area.  It  is  not  so  strong  and  heaving  as 
that  of  the  pure  form.  The  area  of  complete  dulness  is  more 
square  than  the  normal  area ;  and  the  area  of  com|Kirative  dul- 
ness is  extensive,  and  extends  from  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
right  side  of  the  sternum  at  the  second  costul  cartilage,  to  the 
eighth  interspace  on  the  left  side,  and  to  threes  inches  outside  the 
nipple.  Even  a  still  larger  area  is  occupied  in  some  ciM^t^i^  of 
aortic  regurgitation.  The  lateral  duhuiss  is  decidedly  increased, 
and  instead  of  the  pointed  apex  of  hypertrophy,  we  have  an 
obtuse-angled  triangle.  On  auscultation  the  hi^iving  is  found 
less  pronounced  and  more  diffased,  and  the  cjirdiac  sounds  are 
clearer  than  in  hypertrophy  alone,  and  are  loud  and  distinct ;  the 
valve  sound  of  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
being  very  distinct,  especially  at  the  ajKix.  The  muscular  element 
is  not  so  preponderant,  and  the  first  sound  is  clc^r,  and  often 
sharp.  The  aortic  second  sound  is  loud  and  (»lear,  but  not  so 
accentuated  as  in  pure  hyj)ertrophy,  bccjuise  the  blood  pressure  in 
the  arteries  is  not  so  high.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  somewhat 
irreguli^r  in  many  cases,  and  the  disturbam^e  of  rhythm  on  exer- 
tion is  usually  marked.  Palpitation  is  more  frecpient  than  in 
hypertrophy,  and  is  readily  provoked  by  effort.     The  pulse  is 
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often  full  hut  wanting  in  firmness  and  only  thin ;  not  so  sus- 
tained and  more  easily  compressible  than  in  pure  hypertrophy. 

Tlie  physical  signs  of  dilatation  are  widely  diflFerent  from  those 
of  hypertrophy,  an  increase  in  the  area  of  heart  dulness  being 
almost  the  only  objective  sign  in  common.  On  insi)ection  there 
is  a  very  faint  impulse  only  discernible  in  very  thin  persons, 
where  a  diffused  and  feeble  impulse  may  be  found.  In  other 
persons  it  cannot  be  detectal.  It  is  usually  below  the  normal 
j)asition,  that  Ls  below  the  fifth  interspace.  It  is  a  feeble  sound, 
slapping,  and  of  an  undulatory  character.  •  The  rhythm  is  de- 
cidedly irregular,  or  becomes  so  on  slight  effort.  The  heart  is 
broad  and  globular,  and  the  area  of  comparative  dulness  is 
largely  increased.  It  has  been  stated  that  percussion  can  dis- 
tinguish l>etwixt  a  heart  that  is  hypertrophied  and  one  that  is 
simply  dilated,  by  the  sense  of  resistance  given ;  but  this  cannot 
be  positively  affirmed.  On  auscultation  the  first  sound  is  short, 
clear,  and  abrupt,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  aurieulo- 
ventricular  valve  sound.  Its  point  of  maximum  intensity  ifi 
l)elow  the  normal  point.  The  first  sound  often  approaches  the 
second  sound  in  character.  If  there  be  some  degeneration  of  the 
heart-walls  accompanying  the  dilatation,  a  condition  quite  common, 
then  the  first  sound  may  l)e  very  weak  and  feeble;  while  the 
second  sound  may  be  inaudible  at  the  apex.  There  is  something 
j)eculiar,  yet  scarcely  describable  by  words,  in  the  action  of  a 
dilated  heart,  but  which  once  notal  is  ever  after  easily  recognizable, 
and  that  is  a  break  in  the  rhythm,  a  slight  pause,  with  a  sort  of 
"roll  over,"  and  then  the  heart  goes  on  again.  This  slight 
pause,  which  is  not  intermittency,  but  irregularity,  is  followed  by 
a  stronger  contraction,  which  gives  the  impression  of  a  difiiised 
tumble  of  the  heart  agjiinst  the  chest-walls  which  is  quite  char- 
acteristic. It  is  rendered  more  frequent  by  effort ;  at  other  times, 
and  this  is  when  the  heart  is  very  nmch  dilated  and  its  walls 
very  thin,  the  impression  pnxluceil  is  that  of  a  pulsatile  sac,  just 
expelling  a  little  of  its  contiiined  blood  on  each  systole — a  little 
off  the  top  as  it  were.     The  rhythm  is  as  follows : 
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Several  l)eats  of  normal  duration,  then  two  or  throe  short  sharp 
beats,  and  a  rather  long  diastolic  pause  followed  by  a  longer, 
stronger  sj'stole ;  then  the  heart  beats  normally  for  a  few  l)eats, 
and  then  come  the  short  strokes,  the  lull  and  the  stronger  systole, 
and  so  on.  The  variations  of  the  rhythm  may  or  may  not  occ»ur  at 
r^Tilar  intervals ;  indeed  all  regularity  may  be  lost.  The  more 
this  irr^ularity  is  increased  by  slight  eifort  the  worse  the  as|x?ct 
of  the  case. 

Auricular  Hypeiirophy  and   Dilatation. — Under  no  circum- 
stances do  we  find  the  auricles  hypertrophied  without  dilatation. 
The  opposite  condition  of  dilatiition  without  hyi)ertrophy  is  not 
unknown  in  the  right  auricle,  which  has  been  found  to  consist 
of  the  layers  of  the  endocardium  and  pericardium  only,  with  the 
muscular  fibres  scattered  and  separate  so  that. the  auricular  wall 
was  partially  transparent.     These  enlargements  of  the  auricles  are 
almost  always  associated  with  auriculo-ventricular  disease.   Thick- 
ening of  the  auricular  walls  is  caused  by  the  increased  pressure 
upon  them,  whether  in  stenosis  or  regurgitation.     Normally  the 
auricles  furnish  no  evidence  of  their  existence,  but  when  enlarged 
they  both  become  apparent.    In  thin  subjects  the  pulsjitions  of  the 
right  auricle  at  the  se(»ond  right  costo'-sternal  articulation  are  at 
times  distinctly  visible,  and  its  enlargement  is  the  source  of  nuich 
of  the  percussion  dulness  found  under  such  circumstances  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum.  (Walshe.)     It  is  well  to  distinguish  it  from 
pulsation  due  to    aneurism  of   the  ascending   aorta.     The  left 
auricle  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  physical  signs  connected 
with  it  ordinarily,  as  it  lies  behind  the  base  of  the  heart  and  is 
deeply  covered  by  lung ;  but  when  enlarged  and  hypertrophic^ 
its  pulsations  may  become  visible.     To  distinguish  its  movements 
from  those  of  the  ventricle,  Dr.  George  Balfour  places  over  each 
point  of  pulsation  a  bristle,  carrying  a  flag,  attached  to  the  skin 
by  a  pellet  of  bees'  wax.     Dr.  Sansom  ad(>[)ts  the  plan  of  attach- 
ing to  each  point  a  piece  of  adhesive  i)laster  the  size  of  a  four- 
penny. piece.     In  the  centre  of  each  is  a  pin  with  the  head  to  the 
skin,  and  the  point  outwards.     To  these  pins  spills  of  tissue-j)aper 
can  be  attached;  the  movements  of  these  spills  tell  readily  of  the 
difference  in  time  of  the  auricular  and  the  ventricular  pulsiitions, 
and  are  very  instructive.     The  left  auricle  pulsates  at  the  third 
and  fourth  left  costal  interspaces.     (Sibson.) 
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Nature  of  change. 


Hypertrophy. 


Hypertrophy  and 
dilatation. 


Simple  dilatation. 


Hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of 
ri^ht  heart. 


Inspcctiun. 


Distinct  powerful  pul- 
sation to  left,  and 
below  Dornial  left 
apex. 


More  extended  heav- 
ing, of  greater  width, 
and  hdow  norniul 
points. 


In  tliin  subjects  only 
can  a  dittused  t»Iap 
be  seen,  chiefly  in 
the  intercostal 

spaces. 

Distinct  pulsation  to 
right  of  sternum, 
from  seccind  to  fifth 
costal  interspace,  not 
b^low  normal  point 
on  the  lefi  side. 


Palpation. 


Limited  heaving  pul- 
^ation  to  left  of  nip- 
ple line,  and  down 
to  seventh  costal 
interspace. 

Impulse  more  dif- 
fused and  Ies4  heav- 
int;,exi-ept  in  aortic 
regurgitation. 

Diflfused  slight  pulsa- 
tion rather  than 
impulse  Iwlow  nor- 
mal i>oiut. 


Impulse  to  right  of 
normal  scat,  often 
powerful  without 
corresponding 
change  in  charac- 
ter ot  radial  pulse. 
Action  may  he  more 
irr^Kular  than  the 
radial  pulse. 


Percussion. 


Increase  in  duloeM, 
slight  laterallv,  but 
extending  down- 
wards and  out- 
wards. 

Increased  general 
du  I  ness ;  rat  her  lat- 
erallv than  elon- 
gated, extending  to 
eighth  interspace. 

Extended  dulnesa. 
chiefly  laterally, 
extending  to 

seventh  or  eighth 
rib. 

Dulness  not  to  left^ 
but  to  right,  along 
the  edge  of  the 
liver,  and  over  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  costal  cartil- 
ages. 


Auscultation. 


Objective  symptoms. 


Subjective  symptoms. 


1 


Strong,  dull,  muscular  ,  Palpitation 
first  »i»und.    Accent 
unted  second  sounds 
No  loss  oi  rhythm. 


occurring    while  .  None.    Compensation  perfect, 
cient.  . 
rong  and  incompres- 


hyiKjrtrophy        insufficient. 

Pul.HO  stru 

Bible. 


First  sound clear.valve 
olonK.'Ut  distinct. 
Ol'ten  some  loss  of 
rhythm. 

First  sound  thin  and 
valviilur.  Second  in- 


audible 
Murk  I'd 
rhythm. 


at      apex, 
loss       of 


First  sound  strong. 
Accentuation  of  pul- 
monary second 
sounds.  Impulse  out 
of  prof>orti<in  to  ttie 
radial  pulse.  Irreg- 
ularity not  ffit  so 
clearly  in  arteries. 


Palpitation  on    effVirt.    Irreg-  Powerlimited.  Feelingofdysp- 
ularity  increased  by  exertion.  I      n(ca    on     exertion.      EtTort 
Pulse  full,  but  coiu]>res»ibIe.  ■     attocts   the   pulse  rate  dis- 
tinctly. 


Palpitation  common,  even 
without  effort,  increased  by 
etforl  with  irregularity  or 
even  intermitteney.  I'ulse 
small,  weak,  irregular,  and 
compres.sible. 

Palpitation  common,  'with 
dyspnoea,  often  irregularity. 
Both  increased  by  exertion. 
Pulse  small  and*  comprtiss- 
ible.*  Fulness  of  veins  of 
neck.    Liver  pulsation. 


General  condition  of  debility. 
Incapacity  to  make  any  etfttrt 
without  distn*ss,  dyspnoea, 
etc.,  following.  Cardiac 
asthma  at  nights. 


Condition  of  more  or  \em 
feebleness.  Attacks  of  dysp- 
noea common  when  hy|M*r- 
trophy  is  falling.  The  gen- 
eral indications  given  at 
Chapter  IV  sooner  or  later 
present  themselves. 


Modified  by  coexistent  states  of  left  heart. 
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The  physical  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
are  of  importance,  and  it  is  desinible  to  recognize  them.  The 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  always  enlarged  by  a  combination  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation ;  it  is  never  purely  hyi)ertrophied.  It 
may  become  enlarged  secondarily  to  disease  of  tlie  left  side,  es- 
pecially at  the  mitral  orifice ;  or  it  may  be  primarily  enlarged  by 
disease  of  the  lungs,  the  left  side  not  being  affecrted.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  be  enlarged  in  athletes,  especially  long-distance  nm- 
ners,  gymnasts,  swimmers,  and  divers.  The  efforts  niiide  obstruct 
the  circulation  through  the  lung,  and  tlien  the  right  heart  in- 
creases in  power  by  muscular  growth.  As  long  as  the  growth 
keeps  pace  with  the  demand  upon  the  right  heart,  the  capac^ity 
waxes  and  the  condition  improves ;  or,  to  use  their  own  parlance, 
thev  "  train  on."  But  when  the  efforts  made  are  too  severe,  and 
in  excess  of  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  heart,  then  the  compen- 
satory growth  is  insufficient,  and  the  power  does  not  incTcase,  but 
diminkhes;  they  are  then  said  to  "tniin  off."  The  questions  of 
time  for  compensatory  growth,  general  nutrition,  and  amount  of 
demand,  affect  hyjjertrophy  of  the  right  heart,  just  as  they  do  left- 
side hypertrophy.  Sudden  strain  of  the  right  heart  from  violent 
and  prolonged  effort  Ls  not  at  ail  uncommon ;  it  is  apt  to  be  found 
in  youths  who  overtax  themselves  in  their  athletic  enthusiasm. 
When  the  efforts  are  not  too  great  and  too  sudden,  the  right  heart 
grows  in  size  and  in  power ;  but  the  jjower  to  incTeasc  on  demand 
is  not  alike  in  all  persons. 

In  the  more  slowly  develo|)ed  demand  upon  the  right  heart  of 
mitral  disease,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  or  chronic  bronchitis  with 
emphysema,  the  growth  in  well-nourished  persons  is  usually  for 
long  quite  compensatory,  and  the  case  holds  its  own  for  years. 
In  others  the  right  heart  grows  but  imperfectly,  and  the  eviden(»es 
of  right-side  failure  are  S(X)n  furnished,  and  the  case  moves  swiftly 
dowTiwards.  Failure  of  the  right  heart  is  the  common  cause  of 
death  in  acute  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
congestion,  usually  intercurrent  u[K)n  some  chronic  condition. 

As  to  the  changes  of  size  and  shape  in  the  heart  brought  about  by 
right-side  enlargement,  they  differ  from  those  of  left-side  enlarge- 
ment. The  ai)ex  beat  is  not  altered,  but  the  heart  is  enlarged 
laterally.     It  lies  almost  horizontally  in  the  thorax,  while  instead 
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of  the  upex  being  tlcc-idedly  the  most  dependent  part,  die  right 
border  forms  olinost  a  line  from  the  apex  to  the  fifth  right  coSJi 
cartilage  nearly,  hut  not  quite,  in  a  horizontal  line. 

The  clianges  in  size  and  position,  are  well  pven  in  the  following 
phite  from  Von  Duseli'a  work. 


Hjpertropby  of  right  vi 


To  inspection  the  Ixiat  of  the  heart  is  usually  pretty  distini 
diOiisi-d,  and  extending  from  the  right'  apex  towards,  and  ev 
beyond,  the  ensiform  cartilage.     There  ts  commonly  no  actii 
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seen  in  the  direction  of  the  left  apex,  that  is,  provided  the  ease  be 
one  of  right-side  enlargement  uncomplicated  by  left-side  changes. 
When  there  is  both  right  and  left  side  enlargement,  then  the  signs 
are  more  complex.  On  palpation,  a  diftused  heaving,  distinct, 
superficial,  and  not  without  force,  ran  be  felt,  extending  from  the 
right  apex  towards  the  fourth  and  fifth  right  costal  cartilages.  It  is 
commonly  accompanied  by  a  distinct  pulsation  towanls  the  second 
and  third  right  costal  cartilages,  which  is  sometimes  visible,  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  enlarged  right  auricle.  To  define  the  outline 
of  right-side  enlargement  by  percussion  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
matter.  It  is  very  difficult  to  define  l)etwixt  the  dulness  of  the 
enlarged  heart  and  liver  dulness  along  the  line  of  margin ;  and 
palpation  and  auscultation  are  sifer  guides  for  the  beginner  at 
least.  Still  a  line  of  complete  dulness  may  be  traced  along  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  iis  seen  in  the  plate.  Then  there  is  in- 
creased dulness,  more  observable  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum, 
commencing  at  the  second  right  interspace,  where  the  enlarged 
right  auricle  lies,  and  extending  down  to  the  fifth  interspace. 
This  increased  area  of  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and 
the  absence  of  increased  dulness  to  the  left  of  the  normal  dulness, 
tells  that  the  riglit  side  of  the  heart  is  enhirged. 

On  auscultation  the  first  sound  is  heard  distinct  and  strong,  but 
giving  an  impression  of  superficiality,  which  separates  it  from  the 
deepseated  sound  of  an  enlargwl  left  ventricle.  There  Ls  heard, 
too,  at  the  ensiform  wirtilage,  often  very  distinctly,  the  sound  of 
the  flapping  together  of  the  vela  of  the  tricuspid  valve.  This 
valve  sound  is  louder  than  the  mitral  valve  sound  heard  at  the 
left  apex.  Then  there  is  also  the  ac^centuation  of  the  pulmonary 
second  sound,  which  Skoda  regarded  as  almost  j)athognomonic 
of  increase  of  size  and  power  of  the  right  ventricle.  Then,  in 
order  to  recognize  that  the  signs  of  increased  ac^tion  in  the  heart  are 
associated  with  right-side  changes,  it  is  important  to  contrast  the 
cardiac  signs  with  the  radial  pulse.  The  excited  or  powerful  action 
of  the  heart  is  unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding  alteration  in 
the  radial  pulse,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  left  side  were  the  seat 
of  the  cardiac  changes.  There  is  not  uncommonly  excited  action 
or  palpitation  of  the  hypertrophied  chamber,  or  even  irregularity 
in  it,  which  is  not  traceable  in  the  radial  pulse.    It  is  not  unusual 
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to  find  in  riglit-side  enlargement  a  somewhat  distinct  irregularity 
in  the  heart  on  stethoscopic  examination  when  there  is  no  cor- 
responding irregularity  in  the  radial  pulse;  or  at  other  times 
there  is  much  more  decided  irregularity  in  the  heart  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  arteries,  as  if  the  left  ventricle  only  transmitted 
imperfectly  the  irregularity  of  the  right  heart.  This  Ls  often  very 
noticeable  as  the  moribund  condition  comes  on  in  thoracic  disease. 
Objective  Signs, — The  objective  signs  furnished  by  changes  in 
the  walls  of  the  heart  arc  significant  of  the  form  of  change.  Thus 
in  pure  hypertrophy,  or  i)erfect  compensation,  we  have  usually 
no  evidences  furnished  of  its  existence,  and  extensive  hypertrophy 
may  be  present,  without  an  indication  of  any  kind,  so  far  as  the 
patient  is  concerned.  But  some  temporary  trial,  an  increase  in 
the  cause  of  the  change,  as  an  arteriole  spasm,  or  some  passing 
cause  of  de])ility  may  revwil  its  presence,  and  send  tlie  patient  to 
his  medical  adviser,  who  discovers  hypertrophy.  But  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  In  hi/pertrophy  of  the  heart,  palpi- 
tation  la  ever  the  evidence  that  the  hypertrophy  is  insufficient — not 
t/iat  it  is  excessive — except  in  purely  nervous  hypertrophy.  This 
is  a  rule  so  important  that  it  may  be  excused  standing  in  italics; 
and  the  remembrance  of  it  will  often  be  useful.  The  immediate 
exciting  ciuise  may  he  tcm))(>rary,  but  the  palpittition  indiaitcs 
that  for  the  time  the  heart  is  overtaxed,  or  temporarily  incom- 
petent. Palpitation  is  the  outward  visible  sign  of  internal  in- 
competence, and  as  such  must  it  be  regarded,  whether  hy|)ertrophy 
is  present  or  not  (except  in  neurosal  cases).  The  more  pronounced 
evidences  of  cardiac  failure — irregularity  and  intermittency — 
are  not  found  with  pure  hypertrophy,  unless  it  be  at  times  of 
great  general  asthenia,  or  in  some  «ises  of  aortic  ol)struction. 
The  absence  of  objei^tive  signs,  unless  it  be  the  powerful  apex 
beat,  characterizes  true  hypertrophy,  and  these  signs  when  present, 
indicate  that  the  hypertrophy  Ls  temporarily  insufficient.  But 
when  hypertrophy  is  mixed  with  dilatation,  then  palpitation  is 
readily  induced  by  moderate  eftbrt,  if  at  all  sudden ;  though  tlie 
heart's  action  may  be  regular  and  rhythmic^d  enough  in  j)erfect 
quiet,  or  even  in  exercise  or  labor,  if  they  Ikj  pursued  quietly, 
steadily,  and  without  fatigue.  Palpitation,  too,  is  readily  pro- 
duced by  distension  of  the  stomach  or  colon  by  gas,  or  other 
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aocumulation  in  those  viscera.  Palpitation  is  also  readily  excited 
reflexly  in  the  imperfect  compensation  of  hypertrophy  with  dilata- 
tion. These  objective  phenomena  arc  more  readily  excited  when 
the  condition  is  one  of  simple  dilatation,  where  palpitation  is  set 
up  by  slight  effort,  and  irregularity  or  even  intermittency  is 
mingled  with  it.  This  combination  of  unrhythmical  action  with 
palpitation  on  exertion  is  very  significant ;  or  there  may  be  irreg- 
ular or  intermittent  action  constant,  with  palpitation  readily  super- 
imposed by  any  effort ;  the  unrhythmical  action  being  more  pro- 
nounced amidst  the  palpitation. 

The  simply  dilated  heart  is  ever  unrhythmiml  in  its  action, 
and  the  want  of  rhythm  is  always  rendered  mc^re  pronounc^l  by 
effort.  The  dilated  heart  has  frequent  halts,  and  beats  of  vary- 
ing duration ;  often  a  number  of  comparatively  steady,  yet  feeble 
beats,  then  a  small  cluster  of  veiy  imperfect  contractions,  fol- 
lowed by  a  distinct  pause  and  unusually  strong  contraction,  and 
after  that  the  usual  comparatively  normal  lx)ats  are  renewed.  Some- 
times the  lialt  is  not  single  but  is  repeatcxl  more  than  once,  with 
its  strong  succeeding  systole,  before  the  hetirt  resumes  its  quasi- 
normal  beats.  A  gradual  downward  progression  is  often  seen  in 
old  jxjrsons,  when  the  heart  is  failing,  and  the  irregular  move- 
ments, at  first  only  induc^l  by  effort,  become  permanently  estab- 
lished ;  and  any  exertion  is  followed  by  further  and  more  aggra- 
vated irregularity  of  action  and  prolonged  halts ;  then  the  pro- 
longed halt  is  found,  even  when  at  rest,  with  irregular  action ; 
and  anv  exertion,  however  slight,  produces — not  palpitation,  for 
the  heart  is  no  longer  equal  to  it — but  more  distinct  pauses,  as 
the  evidence  of  great  enfeeblement.  Along  with  this  deepening 
of  the  objective  signs,  goes,  hand  in  hand,  a  steady  woi'sening  of 
the  subjective  symptoms,  with  an  aggravation  of  the  subjective 
sensations. 

Subjective  Symptoms, — The  subjective  symptoms  of  pure  hyper- 
trophy are  nil.  When  the  hypertrophic  compensation  is  j)erfect 
the  patient  is  practically  as  good,  that  is  as  equal  to  exertion,  as 
any  ordinary  person.  But  if  the  mixed  form  of  compensation,. 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation  be  present,  then  a  comparative 
amount  of  vigor  only  is  permitted,  and  the  patient  feels  himself  out 
of  breath  on  any  decided  effort;  and  palpitation  is  eiusily  induced^ 
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not  uncommonly  acconipanie<l  by  irregularit}'  in  the  pulse.  Con- 
sequently, eiibrt  becomes  most  useful  for  diagnostic  and  prognostic 
puqxjses.  Effort  by  increasing  the  blood  pressure  within  the 
heart  may  bring  out  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  from  distension 
of  the  hcjirt-wall,  or  an  attiick  of  palpitation,  sho\ving  how  readily 
the  walls  are  overtaxed ;  though  the  sounds  may  be  normal  and 
the  action  i>erfectly  rhythmic  so  long  as  quiet  is  maintained. 

The  bulk  of  urine  passed  is  often  most  significant ;  and  this  is 
a  matter  too  little  attended  to  onlinarily.  When  the  hypertrophy 
Is  good  and  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  is  high  and  well-sustained, 
then  the  bulk  of  urine  is  large  and  copious.  When  the  hypertrophy 
is  mixed  with  dilatation,  then  the  bulk  is  less;  where  simple 
dilatiition  is  present  the  bulk  of  urine  is  small ;  and  it  is  of  high 
specific  gravity,  and  often  is  laden  with  lithates.  The  amount  of 
urine — the  mea^^ure  of  the  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries,  as  Tniube 
taught^ — is  thus  a  distinct  measure  of  the  state  of  the  h&irt;  and 
the  fall  in  bulk  is  ever  suggestive  that  a  hypertrophied  heart  is 
failing  from  degeneration  of  its  walls.  The  amount  of  urine  is 
an  indication  on  wliidi  non-professional  persons  lay  great  stress; 
and  from  the  bulk  of  urine  jwssed  the  friends  of  a  patient  will 
often  cj\lculate  the  prognt)sis  for  thenu«elves,  especially  in  more 
advanced  conditions  of  canliac  dropy.  Xor  is  the  change  in  the 
bulk  of  urine  a  bad  guide  for  the  practitioner  in  estimating  the 
value  of  his  treatment. 

The  objective  signs  of  right-side  changes  are  also  wanting  so 
long  as  the  nuiscular  walls  of  the  right  chambers  are  well  nour- 
ished, and  (piite  c»om{)ensator}'  to  the  new  demand  upon  them. 
Of  course  there  is  the  disease  to  which  they  are  consequential  to 
be  taken  into  account.  But  when  the  tricuspid  leaks,  either  from 
dilatation  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  permitting  enlargement  of 
the  tricuspid  (Kstium,  or  from  distortion  of  the  tricuspid  vela  by 
valvulitis,  or  l>oth,  then  the  different  signs,  and  with  them  the 
subjective  symptoms,  given  in  the  preceding  chapters,  show  them- 
selvc»s.  There  arc  jugular  pulsjitions;  a  distinct  fall  in  the  bulk 
of  urine,  often  with  albuminuria  from  venous  congestion ;  there 
is  bronchorrhoea  from  fulness  of  the  bronchial  veins;  there  is 
OMlema  of  the  lungs,  more  or  less  flitting;  a  tendency  to  haemop- 
tysis;   often  cardiac  dyspncea  from  overdistension  of  the  right 
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ventricle ;  faltering  of  the  brain  with  oppression  ;  and  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  with  OHlema.  There  may,  or  may  not,  he  diar- 
rhoea or  ascites. 

As  to  the  liver  pulsation  which  is  found  after  the  tricuspid 
leaks,  and  upon  which  the  Germans  lay  much  strc^^,  it  is  due  to 
the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  driving  the  blocnl  backwards, 
so  that  the  regurgitant  blood  caascs  the  liver  to  pulsate  from  the 
filling  of  its  veins.  The  liver  is  apt  to  become  enlarged  as  a  se- 
quence of  heart  disease  and  its  veins  are  distended,  so  that  tlie 
regurgitant  current,  driven  back  by  the  ventri(!ular  systole,  causes 
the  whole  mass  to  pulsate.  It  is  probable  that  at  times  the  liver 
pulsates  before  the  tricuspid  insufficiency  is  very  marked,  from 
the  flow"  of  the  enlargeil  right  ventricle  being  communicated  to 
the  liver  through  the  thin  diaphragm  which  separates  them. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  cistimate  the  relative  amount  of 
hypertrophy,  and  dilatation  in  cjich  ciu^e  of  right-side  enlarge- 
ment, as  the  aspect  of  the  case  varices  accordingly.  When  the 
dilatation  is  unaccompanied  by  hyperplasia  of  the  muscular  walls, 
or  fairly  hypertrophied  walls  are  yielding  from  tissue  degenera- 
tion, then  the  breath lessness  and  panting  are  vcr}^  distressing. 
As  to  enlargement  of  the  right  side,  it  carrier  w  ith  it  an  element 
of  hopefulness ;  as  upon  its  development  n^ts  so  much  of  the 
future  progress  of  the  case  in  interstitial  disease  of  the  lung, 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  mitral  disease.  Failure  of  the  right  side 
and  the  development  of  a  tricuspid  systolic  wliilf  at  the  cnsiform 
cartilage  are  of  the  worst  omen,  as  indicating  a  failure  which  can 
never  be  compensated.  When  there  is  a  new  demand  upon  the 
right  ventricle,  and  the  system  is  unequal  to  the  institution  of 
gixxl  liypertrophy,  the  natural  efforts  may  l)e  aided  by  the  means 
which  are  found  useful  in  encouraging  the  development  of  hyper- 
trophy in  the  left  ventricle — when  such  growth  bc»c»omc«  desira- 
ble. As  to  the  concomitants  of  right-side  failure,  they  are  well 
put  by  HojKi:  "It  must  be  recollected  that  in  every  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  when  palpitation  becomt»s  extremely  violent  and 
prolonged,  both  the  impulse  and  the  s(^unds  may  lx»  diminished  ; 
in  other  words,  the  heart  becomes  gorged  and  incapable  of  ade- 
quately contracting  on  its  contents,  sometimes  yielding  a  strug- 
gling convulsive  impulse,  with  little  sound  and  a  feeble  pulse, 
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and  in  an  ulterior  degree,  especially  during  dissolution,  scarcely 
producing  either  impulse,  sound,  or  pulse.  Suffocative  dyspnoea, 
livid ity,  and  extreme  distress  are  always  concomitant  symptoms." 

In  the  consideration  of  hypertrophic  growth  of  the  heart  there 
are  two  very  important  matters  still  to  be  discussed.  The  one  is 
the  question,  "7s  hypertrophy  ever  destructive  f^^  The  other  is 
"  The.  qu^Mion  of  Penodnency" 

Can  hypertrophy  ever  be  reganled  as  itself  destructive?  is  a 
question  which  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  When  it  is 
developed  in  consequence  of  an  olxstruction  at  the  aortic  orifice, 
then  it  is  i)urely  conservative,  and  a  more  massive  ventricle  ena- 
bles a  normal  bulk  of  blood  to  be  driven  through  a  narrowed  ori- 
fice in  a  normal  time.  But  when  the  obstruction  lies  in  arteriole 
contraction,  preventing  the  blood  readily  running  out  of  the  arte- 
ries, then  the  ventricular  hypertrophy  keeps  up  the  high-blood 
pressure  within  the  arteries,  and  this  overdistension  (Ueberspan- 
nung)  leads  to  atheromatous  changes  in  them  in  time.  The  hy- 
pertrophy which  overcomes  the  obstruction  ruins  the  arteries  as 
a  stHjuential  result.  In  aortic  regurgitation  the  hypertrophy 
which  limits  the  dilatation  pnxluced  by  the  unwonted  distending 
force  of  the  incoming  current,  driven  backwards  through  the 
imperfect  aortic  valves,  is  ruinous  to  the  arteries.  The  enormous 
ventricle  at  each  systole  drives  with  immense  force  an  abnormally 
large  mass  of  blood  into  the  arteries,  which  are  overdistended 
thereby.  The  re(»ognition  of  this  fact  has  led  certain  writers  to 
speak  of  the  massive  hypertrophy  of  aortic  regurgitation  as 
"over-compensatory,"  becjiuse  they  did  not  clearly  recognize  the 
pathology  of  the  condition.  It  is  indeed  "over-compensatory" 
as  regards  its  dcistructive  effects  upon  the  elastic  arteries.  If  we 
possessed  any  drug  by  which  the  heart  could  be  made  to  contract 
more  frequently  and  with  a  less  bulk  of  blood  expelled  at  each 
stroke  in  the  hypertrophy  of  aortic  regurgitation,  we  might  do 
much  to  conserve  an  hypertrophy  notoriously  fleeting. 

The  question  of  the  permanency  of  hypertrophy  is  one  of  great 
practical  inten^st.  It  overlaps  both  prognosis  and  treatment.  In 
calculating  it,  or  attempting  to  artificially  indue*  or  conserve  hy- 
pertrophy, the  following  points  must  be  kept  in  view.  Where- 
ever  and  whenever  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  coronary  vessels  can 
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be  well  maintained,  then  the  nutrition  of  the  heart-walls  can  be 
kept  up,  almost,  or  comparatively,  indefinitely.  Loss  of  elasticity 
in  the  aorta  by  atheromatous  change  in  its  tunics,  leads  to  imper- 
fect nutrition  of  the  heart-walls,  and  to  fatty  degenenition  of  the 
mucnlar  fibrillte.  When  the  arteries  are  felt  to  be- atheromatous, 
the  proep€5ct  is  clouded,  but  the  end  may  still  be  far  distant.  In 
aortic  stenosis  the  hypertrophy  is  usually  durable  and  persistent. 
Also  when  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  found  associated 
with  mitral  regurgitation,  it  is  i)ermanent  and  admits  of  length  of 
days.  But  in  aortic  regurgitation,  what  betwixt  the  early  dete- 
rioration of  the  arterial  ela*sticit}'  and  thus  diminished  aortic  recoil, 
and  the  escape  of  the  blood  backwards  past  the  coronary  orifices, 
the  nutrition  of  the  heart- walls  soon  becomes  impaired,  and  the 
hypertrophy,  though  massive,  is  not  durable;  nmscular  degener- 
ation soon  leads  to  further  and  uncontrollable  dilatation,  ending 
commonly  by  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  ventricle  in  diastole. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  hypertrophy  may  be  mainti\ined 
for  years,  endowing  the  individual  with  capacity  for  exertion. 

Its  maintenance  depends  upon  several  factors,  the  first  of  which 
is  the  amount  of  work  the  heart  has  to  do.  Consequently,  in 
those  who  must  toil,  the  new  equilibrium  is  sooner  worn  out  than 
Ls  the  case  where  the  patient  can  maintain  a  quiescent  state  per- 
sistingly.  The  affluent  then  have  better  prospects  than  the 
toilers.  Then  there  is  the  factor  of  good  general  nutrition, 
where  the  poor  are  again  at  a  disadvantage.  Flint  expresses  the 
opinion  that  in  all  subjects  of  heart  disease  a  moderate  amount 
of  exercise  is  good,  and  that  the  course  is  (piickly  downwards 
when  exercise  is  no  lonjjer  taken. 

I  do  not  think  this  statement  open  to  the  objection  that  the  no 
longer  taking  exercise  is  the  consequence  of  further  failure  of  the 
heart,  a  construction  that  might  be  put  u{)on  it,  but  rather  that 
a  moderate  amount  of  exercise  is  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  general  health  and  nutrition,  on  which  so  much  depends. 
When  we  consider  how  purely  mechanical  the  work  of  the  heart, 
is,  we  can  understand  that  the  l)est  form  of  exercise  is  that  which 
least  tends  to  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 

This  leads  to  the  subject  of  the  treatment,  or  rather  manage- 
ment, of  conditions  of  pure  hypertrophy.     It  is  clear  from  what 
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has  l)een  said  above  that  hy{)ertrophy  is  not  truly  a  disease  to  be 
combattnl,  unless  it  be  in  the  purely  nervous  forms ;  but  rather  a 
conservative  pro(»ess  to  be  encouraged.  Any  attempt  to  remove 
it  by  the  starvation  plan  of  Albcrtini  and  Valsalva,  is  futile  and 
inoiK?rative ;  were  it  to  i)r(xluce  any  effect  it  would  be  to  8ul)sti- 
tute  the  more  s(Tious  condition  of  dilatation  for  the  comparatively 
safe  one  of  hyix?rtrophy — to  remove  nature's  check  to  the  dilat- 
ing process.  Of  course,  in  conditioas  of  lithiasis  such  a  plan 
would  be  efficient  by  removing  the  exciting  cause  of  the  increase 
in  the  tissue  growth,  and  so  iwrmitting  of  a  return  of  the  heart 
to  its  normal  size,  as  is  asserted  to  be  the  case  with  the  hyjxjrtrophy 
of  pregnarury,  which  Larcher  and  Ducrest  say  passes  away  after 
parturition.  Such  doubtless  is  the  explanation  of  the  removal 
of  hyjxTtrophy  by  low  diet  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  some 
cases ;  one  of  which  was  descril)ed  to  his  class  by  the  late  Pro- 
fcssor  Elliotsou,  with  su(?h  emotional  excitement  that  he  broke 
out  into  tears.  The  only  treatment  is  that  of  conserving  it  a.s 
long  iis  possible.  When  palpitation  oifurs  with  fairly  good  hy- 
pertrophy, digitalis  should  only  be  exhibited  in  small  doses. 
Where  the  natural  efforts  are  only  equal  to  less  perfectly  com- 
pensatory growth,  and  dilatation  is  present,  tlien  larger  doses  may 
be  given  with  advantjige. 

The  great  lesson  to  be  learnt  about  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
therapeutically,  is  the  one  of  how  to  jissist  the  natural  efforts  to 
attain  it,  when  they  are  not  quite  sufficient  of  themselves.  The 
principles  to  go  upon  are  these.  To  reduw  the  demand  upon  the 
he4irt,  or,  in  other  words,  to  afford  a  longer  time  for  the  c<:)mi>en- 
satory  mascular  growth  to  bwome  established.  Ciuietude,  then, 
is  the  first  matter.  Then  the  geneml  nutrition  must  Ixj  main- 
tained by  go(xl  fixKl,  by  ha?matic*!,  as  iron,  by  toni(!S,  and  if  neces- 
sar}',  c(xl-liver  oil.  Then  the  energ}'  of  the  ventricular  c*ontnic- 
tion  can  \)c  incretised  by  the  administration  of  agents  like  digi- 
talis, belladonna,  and  str^dmia,  which  act  ui)on  the  cardiac 
ganglia  and  excite*  more  powerful  efferent  discharges  from  them. 
By  tlu^se  means  muscular  growth  will  l>e  encouraged,  and  if  pure 
hyi>ertrophy  cannot  be  attained  the  dilated  walls  may  Ire  enabled 
to  develop  more  tissue  growth,  and  dilatation  be  supplemented 
by  hyjK»rtrophy,  thus  adding  to  the  heart's  power.    Hypertn)phy, 
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then,  tends  to  maintain  it=«elf,  while  dilatation  tends  downwards. 
The  less  perfoctly  the  arteries  are  filled  the  k»t<s  jjerfeet  the  tissue 
nutrition  everj^where,  ineluding  the  heart  itself.  In  attempting 
to  aid  nature's  efforts  to  develo[>  hy)>ertrophy  we  must  follow  the 
natural  indieations  ;  we  do  not  institute  something  new,  we  only 
further  efforts  which  are  started  by  the  natural  i>owers  of  the 
organism. 

In  that  form  of  hypertroi)hy  with  dilatation  found  in  elderly 
persons,  where  a  heart  once  purely  hypertrophicKl  is  commencing 
to  dilate  and  yield  as  the  consequenc»e  of  nuinil  deciiy  by  fatty 
degeneration,  our  measures  ran  necessarily  be  but  palliative ;  all 
chance  of  curative  nieasures  has  long  since  passed  away.  Here 
all  our  efforts,  however  earnest,  can  but  delay  the  inevitable  end  ; 
still  in  some  cases  a  fair  amount  of  success  may  be  attained,  and 
life  Ik?  prolonged. 

In  the  treatment  of  conditions  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  many 
points  have  to  be  considered.  The  fii-st,  of  course,  Ls  that  of  rest 
for  the  enfeebled  organ.  A  few  days  in  bed  will  often,  without 
any  mc<lic*al  treatment,  work  great  improvement  in  a  dilated 
heart.  This  is  wmmonly  seen  in  the  heart  cases  taken  into  hos- 
pital. The  heart  which  has  been  failing  under  the  demand  of 
toil,  recovers  itself  in  Ixxl  and  gathers  power,  so  much  so  indeed 
that  many  persons  with  feeble  hearts  are  enabled  by  an  occasional 
stay  in  hospital  to  work  for  a  living  during  the  intervals.  So 
great  is  the  effect  of  rest  in  such  rases  commonly  that  many  men 
think  no  other  treatment  adlwl  for  or  of  any  utilitv.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  a  mistake,  and  the  treatment  of  a  dilated  heavt  ran  l>e 
carried  out  on  definite  prin(»iples.  The  gt>od  focxl,  iron,  and  digi- 
talis, recommended  for  the  treatment  of  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion, are  still  more  indiirated  in  simple  dilatation.  The  lines  laid 
down  in  the  Chapter  on  Treatment  must  be  carefully  followed 
out.  All  exhausting  disc»harges  are  to  be  arix'sted,  esjKK'ially 
menorrhagic  and  leucorrhceal  discharges  iii  women.  If  there  be 
diarrhoea  present  it  must  be  treated.  If  the  digestive  organs  are 
impaired,  mineral  acids  with  vegetable  bitters  are  of  service ;  if 
tlierc  be  much  gastric  irritability  then  bismuth  is  of  service.  In 
the  feeling  of  distension  so  pathognomonic  of  heart  failure,  and 
which  appears  to  be  due  to  fulness  of  the  gastric  venules,  astrin- 
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gents  are  of  little  or  no  value ;  it  can  only  be  relieved  by  im- 
proving the  circulation  generally.  In  all  chronic  disease  the  con- 
dition of  the  stomach  must  always  be  the  subject  of  solicitous 
care,  and  this  is  as  true  of  cardiac  dilatation  as  of  phthisis  even. 
The  fcMxl  must  l)e  nutritive  and  of  the  most  easily  assimilable 
character,  given  in  small  quantities  at  comparatively  short  inter- 
vals. All  effort,  as  straining  at  stool,  must  be  avoided.  If 
necessary,  the  bowels  must  l)e  regulated  by  some  warm  aperient ; 
if  there  is  diarrhoea  present,  which  is  clearly  an  oozing  from  the 
full  venules  of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  must  not  be  rashly  inter- 
fered with.  Often  a  certain  amount  of  purgation,  after  the  heart 
has  been  steadied  by  the  exhibition  of  digitalis,  is  of  great  utility, 
getting  rid  of  much  of  the  watery  constituents  of  the  blood,  and 
so  improving  its  quality.  Cod-liver  oil  may  be  given  after  the 
stomach  has  gained  tone,  with  advantiige,  and  aids  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  muscular  tissue.  As  to  the  use  of  digitalis  it  must 
be  pushed  freely  in  much  larger  doses  than  are  indicated  under 
other  circumstances ;  indeed  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  toxic 
symptouLS  can  be  induced  by  anything  like  medicinal  dascs  in 
conditions  of  advanced  dilatation.  It  is  often  well  to  add  to  it 
strychnia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  w^hi(Ji  also  act  on  the  car- 
diac ganglia,  and,  still  more,  act  on  the  nispiratory  centre  in  the 
medulla,  so  that  respiration  is  improveil ;  a  matter  not  unimpor- 
tant in  the  embarrassment  of  the  breathing  which  is  so  constant 
an  accompaniment  of  cardiac  dilatation.  It  must  be  clearly 
borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  dose  of  digitalis  w^hich  seems  suffi- 
cient while  the  patient  is  quiet  in  bed,  is  not  enough  when  the 
heart  is  taxal  by  the  demand  of  labor.  When  the  patient  leaves 
the  hospital  the  dose  may  have  to  be  doubled,  or  trebled,  l)efore 
it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  heart  steady.  This  is  a  point  too  com- 
monly overlooked,  but  is  well  worth  remembrance.  Then  iron 
may  be  exhibited  freely.  Fuller  writes :  "  In  many  instances  I 
have  known  the  physfcal  signs  of  dilatation  improve  materially, 
and  the  general  symptoms  almost  wholly  disai)pear  after  a  course 
of  iron  has  be(m  steadily  persisted  in  for  the  space  of  three  or 
four  years.?  If  desirable,  arsenic  may  be  added  to  the  chalyb- 
eate, especially  in  the  cachectic  states.  Belladonna  may  be  given 
in  those  rare  cases  w^here  digitalis  disagrees,  but  in  my  experience 
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belladonna  is  more  serviceable  in  neurosal  and  irritable  conditions 
of  the  heart,  than  in  actual  failure  of  that  organ. 

Finally,  the  associations  of  dilatation  must  be  clearly  recog- 
nized. If  of  late  date,  and  due  to  passing  caases,  it  may  be 
quite  recovered  from,  as  in  the  two  cases  given  in  this  chapter; 
when  of  old  standing  in  women  in  good  circumstances  it  may  be 
relieved,  and  the  general  condition  much  improved  by  careful 
treatment,  though  anything  like  cure  is  out  of  all  question; 
when  dilatation  is  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  a  heart  once  well 
hypertrophied,  then  the  prospect  is  gloomy  indeed,  and  the  end 
not  far  distant,  however  energetic  and  skilful  the  treatment 
may  be. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

ACUTE  ENDOCARDITIS  AND  ITS  HEQUELJE. 

Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  is  a 
common  disease;  serious  rather  from  its  consequences,  or  its 
asscKMatioas,  than  in  itself.  It  is  found  rarely  as  an  idiopathic 
affection,  and  is  most  frequent  as  a  concomitant  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, then  of  scarlatina,  other  exanthemata,  Bright's  disease,  and 
typhoid  fever.  In  a  destructive  or  ulcerative  form  it  is  found 
with  pyajmia  and  conditions  of  sej)tic  poisoning.  It  is  also  found 
as  the  result  of  the  administration  of  lactic  acid  medicinally. 
(Balthazar  Foster.) 

The  association  of  endocarditis  with  the  presence  of  acid  in  the 
blood  is  curious.  In  acute  rheumatism  there  is  lactic  acid,  in 
lithiasis  there  is  uric  a(»id,  and  Virchow  has  found  tlie  blood  to 
have  an  acid  reaction  in  pyajmia. 

Patholofjmd  Anatomij, — In  the  first  stiige  there  is  injection- 
redness,  when  the  endocjirdium  is  injected  with  points  of  twig- 
like vasc»ularitv.  This  inflammaton'  injection  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  the  mere  staining  of  the  endocardium  with  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blo(xl,  a  post-mortem  examination  occur- 
rence which  not  unfrccjuently  happens,  the  endocardium  being  of 
a  dull  dark  red,  or  almost  crimson  color.  The  inflammation  is 
of  the  parenchymatous  form,  and  young  cells  are  developed  in 
the  sul)epithelial  tissue,  causing  the  membrane  to  lase  its  lustre, 
and  to  appear  swollen.  The  serous  membrane  swells  and  is 
thickened,  (^sjxvially  the  free  edges  of  the  valves,  and  contains 
soft  young  cells  in  abundance.  Among  these  cells  are  fine  fibres 
and  si)indle-shapcKl  cells.  On  the  surface  of  the  endoairdium 
are  found  vascular  growths,  or  villi,  often  in  small  aggregations, 
giving  the  surface  a  warty  appearanc»e. 

These  must  not  be  confounded  with  fibrinous  adhesions  to 
the  surface  of  the  valves.     They  otx^ur  together,  but  must  not  be 
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confounded.  These  fibrinous  deposits  are  liable  to  become  de- 
tached by  the  blood  current,-  by  which  they  are  borne  away — to 
form  emboli  somewhere,  not  rarely  in  the  left  middle  cerebnd 
artery.  The  free  edges  of  the  valves  become  thickened  and 
swollen,  and  the  fibrinous  deposits  are  most  common  where  tlie 
free  edges  of  the  valves  come  in  contact  w^ith  each  other — that  is, 
the  auricular  surface  of  the  mitral  valves  and  the  ventricular 
surfaces  of  the  aortic  cusps. 

Tlie  endocardial  inflammation  is  usually  general  over  the  left 
heart,  though  the  mitral  valves  are  most  (*ommonly  the  parts 
damaged  thereby ;  and  is  accompanied  by  a  (*ertain  amount  of 
inflammation  of  the  muscular  tissue  l)eneath  the  endocardium ; 
and  very  frequently  by  pericarditis.  The  softening  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  may  lead  to  dilatation  of  the  cardiac  cavities,  and  if 
the  softening  be  pronounced  at  some  one  spot,  bulging,  or  true 
ventricular  aneurism  may  follow.  The  nmsculi  pa])illarcs  arc 
involved,  not  merely  their  investing  endw^ardium,  but  their  entire 
muscular  structure.  This  may  lead  to  their  elongation,  so 
that  the  mitral  flaps  may  wash  backwanls  on  the  ventricular 
systole ;  or  to  irregular  action,  and  to  insufficient  closure  of  the 
valve  in  the  comparatively  early  stages.  The  after-history  of  acute 
endocarditis  will  be  taken  up  later  on,  and  will  he  contrasted 
with  sclerotic  or  contracting  endocarditis.  It  is  the  proliferation 
of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles  in  the  fibrous  vStructure  of  the 
valve  flaps  and  their  cordae  tendineaj,  set  up  by  the  endowirditis, 
but  continuing  after  the  endocarditis  itself  has  passed  away,  that 
is  so  serious,  and  pathologically  so  interesting. 

Symptmns, — Endocarditis  very  commonly  runs  its  course  un- 
noted, and  is  frequently  only  discovered  by  physical  examination 
of  the  chest.  It  is  asually  the  mitral  valve  that  is  implicated  ; 
but  in  comparatively  rare  ca.scs  the  aortic  valve  is  acutely  in- 
flamed. Where  there  is  no  accompanying  pericarditis  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  be  much  pain.  Sibson  says  the  pain  is  some- 
times, but  not  generally,  severe.  There  is  no  tenderne^fs  on  pre  - 
sure  unless  there  be  also  myocarditis.  At  first  the  heart's  action 
is  excited  and  the  pulse  is  full,  but  this  is  (mly  in  the  first  stiige. 
Afterwards  the  pulse  becomes  small,  and  the  heart's  action  irregu- 
lar.    The  sounds  are  altered  by  the  thickening  and  swelling  of 
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the  free  edgeii  of  the  valves ;  and  the  valve  elements  of  the  first 
sound  are  wanting.  When  the  muj?cle  beneath  the  endocardium 
is  mueh  affe<*ted,  the  first  sound  is  muffled,  dull,  and  wanting  in 
clearness.  The  first  sound  is  usually  further  masked  by  a  mur- 
mur at  the  apex,  due  to  mitral  regurgitation.  Sibson  says  that 
the  first  sound  is  prolonged  early  on,  and  then  merges  into  the 
systolic  mitral  murmur  subsequently  developed.  There  may  also 
be  a  tricaspid  murmur  present.  At  other  times  there  is  an  ob- 
structive systolic  aortic  murmur  when  the  aortic  cusps  are  in- 
flamed and  roucrhened. 

The  second  sounds  are  not  usually  affected.  In  acute  aortic 
disease  the  sound  is  not  so  clear  probably ;  while  Sibson  thinks 
the  pulmonary  second  sound  sometimes  accentuated  when  there  is 
mitral  regurgitation.  The  prmluction  of  a  murmur  is  tlie  char- 
acteristic indication  of  endoairditis. 

In  distinguishing  l)etwixt  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  we  are 
guided  by  the  character  of  the  sound  i>rcxluced.  In  endocarditis 
there  is  a  nmrmur  which  has  the  same  features  as  a  corresponding 
murmur  in  chronic  valvular  changes,  /.  e,y  the  mitral  murmur  is 
conveycKl  to  the  left ;  the  tricuspid  murmur  Ls  heanl  at  the  ensi- 
form  cartihige;  the  aortic  murmur  is  heard  at  the  second  right 
costo-stcrual  articulation.  The  friction-sound  of  pericarditis  has 
no  particular  seat,  it  has  its  to-and-fro  or  triple  sub-character. 
Walshe  savs  he  has  never  observed  an  acute  obstructive  mitral 
murmur. 

Such  are  the  ])hysical  signs.  Pain  is  felt  when  there  is  myo- 
carditis; and  Piorry  thought  it  was  intermittent,  or  subject  to 
rhythmic  aggravation  on  each  ventricular  contraction. 

As  to  any  general  symptoms,  they  are  those  of  the  concomitant 
affection  of  which  the  endocarditis  is  part.  "  The  pulse  is  not 
remarkably  accelerated,  ranging  between  80  and  120;  the  urine 
LS  simply  febrile ;  cephalalgia  exists  more  or  less  commonly,  sliglit 
wandering  may  occur  at  night,  but  otherwise  the  head  remains 
{roe ;  the  respi rati<m  holds  its  natural  ratio  to  the  pulse  so  long 
as  the  orifices  are  not  obstructed,  and  no  secondary  pneumonia  has 
occurred ;  choreic  symptoms  are  not  induced  if  the  disease  remain 
simple."    (Walshe.) 

Where  the  case  passes  beyond  the  point  usually  reached,  and 
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life  is  acutely  imperilled,  the  symptoms  deepen.  There  are  evi- 
dences of  obstructed  circulation,  either  by  the  destruction  of 
valves,  the  inflammation  assuming  an  ulcHjrdtive  diameter,  or  from 
the  formation  of  clots  in  the  heart.  "  Pulmonary  obstructive 
murmur  may  be  observed  as  the  result  of  coagulation  in  the  right 
cavities ;  but  on  the  left  side  clotting  of  blood  sometimes  inter- 
feres with  the  production  of  a  murmur."    (Roberts.) 

"  The  action  of  the  heart  becomes  freciuent,  uneven,  and  ir- 
regular; the  pulse,  small,  weak,  irregular  in  force  and  rhythm, 
mounts  to  130,  140,  160,  or  even  more.  Semi-syncope,  pallor, 
coldness  of  surfaw*,  anxiety,  and  jactitation,  inclination  to  orthop- 
noea  (which  the  patient  resists),  from  its  incRuising  faintness,  with, 
eventually,  the  sympt()n:js  of  complete  pulmonary  obstruction, 
lividity  of  surface,  turgescence  of  the  face,  prominence  of  the  eye- 
balls, pufliuess  of  the  ankles,  supervene ;  the  brain  suffers  also 
congcstively,  as  exhibited  by  fitful  snatches  of  sleep,  convulsions, 
delirium,  and  sonmolence,  lapsing  into  fatal  conui.  I  have  scH^n 
these  symptoms  in  a  minor  degree  and  passingly  in  certiiin  cases 
of  endocanlitis  which  terminated  favorably,  in  all  probability  in 
those  instances  small  concretions  had  formed,  and  suKsequently 
undergone  disintegration  and  solution.  The  symj)toms  of  rup- 
ture of  a  chorda  tendinea  during  the  acute  disease  are  extremely 
similar;  the  effect's  on  the  cardiac  circulation  nuist,  indeed,  be 
closely  analogous."    (Walshe.) 

Prognosis. — Endocarditis,  as  ordinarily  met  with,  is  a  disease 
which  IS  serious  to  life  from  its  consecpiences,  rather  than  any 
danger  in  itself,  except  in  the  ulcerative  form.  The  immediate 
danger  is  that  of  embolism.  The  vegetations  which  form  on  the 
inflamed  surfaces  of  the  valves  get  floated  away  in  the  blood  cur- 
rent till  they  are  arrested  in  some  arU^ry  too  small  to  permit  of 
the  further  progress  of  the  embolon,  or  •plug.  Here  the  embolon 
lodges,  and  cutting  off  the  circulation,  may  lead  to  necrosis  of  the 
part  whose  blood  supply  is  thus  cut  off.  The  most  common  situa- 
tion in  which  an  embolon  Ls  arrested  is  the  spleen,  then  the  kidney, 
and  next  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery.  In  spleen  embolism  there 
is  pain  over  the  spleen,  tenderness,  and  swelling;  whCn  the  em- 
bolon is  lodged  in  the  kidney,  there  is  albuminuria  and  pain  over 
the  loins;  when  in  the  brain  there  is  hemiplegia,  usually  with 
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aphasia.  Rigors  accompany  embolLsm,  and,  when  occurring  in 
well-cstablLshed  endocarditis,  are  ominous;  or  a  large  clot  may 
block  up  the  femoral  arterj',  or  smaller  ones  lodge  in  the  liver,  in 
the  coronary  circulation,  or  elsewhere,  as  in  the  mesenteric  artery ; 
while  very  small  ones  may  be  found  in  the  arferia  centralis  retina*. 
These  embolisms  and  tlieir  consequences  form  the  chief  danger  to 
life  in  endocarditis. 

Before  proi^eeding  to  consider  the  treatment  of  ordinary  endo- 
canlitis  it  may  be  well  to  consider  ulcerative  endocarditis,  a  very 
grave  disease. 

Ulcerative  Emlocdrditis,  —  This  is  a  form  of  disease  found 
under  tKTtain  conditions  of  blood  jK)isoning.  It  ocxiure  much 
more  commonly  in  Germany  than  in  England,  and  the  following 
account  is  abridged  from  that  of  Von  Dusch  (Ijchrbuch  von  Herz^- 
krankheiten).  Tliis  form  of  endocarditis  w)mmences  with  redness 
and  injection  of  the  tis.sue  Ixjneath  the  endocardium,  which  is 
swollen  by  a  parenchymatous  infiltration  of  connective  tissue 
elements.  There  is  also  a  free  exudation  from  the  surface,  which 
is  waslieil  away  by  the  WockI  stream.  The  epitlielium  is  removed 
and  the  surface?  is  dull,  no  longer  smooth,  but  as  if  covered  with 
a  fine  felt.  From  the  connec^tive  tissue  arise  white  gelatinous 
mucous  i)atches,  which  aj)peiir  on  the  surface  of  the  valves  as 
white  granulations,  having  a  grayish-red  shade.  These  undergo 
a  fatty  degeneration  with  a  dissolving  of  the  connective  tissue, 
and  are  washed  away  little  by  little  in  the  blocKl  current,  forming 
superficial  ulcers.  These  are  accompanied  by  greate*  or  smaller 
cell  collections  in  the  valves  themselves,  which  force  up  the  endo- 
cardium and  perforate  it  in  spots.  In  other  cases  there  is  fatty 
destruction  of  the  cH)nncctive  tissue  with  formation  of  pus  in  fine 
small  yellow  points.  These  pass  on  to  a  molecular  necrosis  of  the 
endcK^ardium,  with  destruction  of  it  and  the  formation  of  ulcers. 
This  may  i)rocccKl  to  ulcerative  destruction  and  tearing  of  the 
valves.  When  this  occurs  at  the  base  of  a  valve  it  may  cut  loose 
a  portion  of  the  valve,  which  floats  freely  in  the  blood  current;  a 
portion  of  a  valve  may  so  be  severed  from  its  attachments  and 
be  floated  away  en  masse.  The  ulceration  may  involve  the  tendi- 
nous or  muscular  portions  of  the  musculi  papillares;  or  it  may 
perforate  the  aortic  valves,  or  open  the  two  ventricles  into  each 
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other.  In  some  cases  destruction  of  a  portion  of  a  valve  may 
lead  to  aneurism  of  the  valves;  at  other  times  the  ulceration 
extends  into  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  and  ventricular 
aneurism  is  formed. 

Acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  seen  either  as  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral blood-poisoning  with  typhoid  symptoms  and  adynamic  fever, 
or  under  the  cover  of  pyaemia,  the  heart  symptoms  being  in  the 
background.  It  is  commonly  accompanied  by  other  acute  affec- 
tions, as  myocarditis,  j)ericarditi8,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  and  by 
numerous  so-called  metastatic  affections.  In  most  cjises  there  are 
initial  rigors,  with  hot  fits  succeeding  them,  and  at  first  these  may 
have  regular  intervals  daily  (or  even  more  frinjuently)  resembling 
an  intermittent  fever,  or  the  intervals  may  be  irrotrular.  Death 
may  take  place  during  the  prolonged  initial  rigor.  These  rigors 
are  succeeded  by  fever  and  perspirations  which  give  no  relief.  In 
time  the  fever  becomes  more  continuous,  with  slighter  rigors.  At 
the  commencement  there  is  vertigo,  headache,  great  muscular 
-weakness  and  prostration.  The  pulse  mounts  up  to  130  or  150, 
sinking  sometimes  suddenly  to  80  or  90,  and  becoming  small  and 
irregular.  The  temperature  rises  to  107°,  the  tongue  is  dry; 
then  follow  delirium,  a  drowsy  condition  and  stupor.  There  may 
be  sudamina,  and  often  an  almost  roseolar  exanthem  may  Ix)  ob- 
served. Sometimes  this  may  be  even  papular  or  pustular,  with 
more  or  less  general  ecchymosis  of  the  skin.  The  appetite  is  lost 
at  the  commencement,  there  is  vomiting  and  diarrha^a,  with  algor 
and  cramps  in  the  calves  l)efore  death.  In  many  instanct^  there 
is  jaundice,  from  the  liver  being  implicated,  either  by  metasfcitic 
abecesa  or  inflammation  of  it.  There  is  also  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  with  tenderness  over  it  and  the  liver.  The  urine  is  scanty, 
concentrated,  and  often  colored  with  bile,  while  it  frequently  con- 
tains albumen.  The  patient  may  have  pain  and  oppression  in  the 
prsBcordia  with  marked  dyspncea,  choking,  or  orthopncea,  or  there 
may  be  few  subjective  symptoms.  When  pneumonia  or  pleurisy 
are  present,  there  are  pains  in  the  side,  cough  with  frothy  bl(Kxl- 
tinged  expectoration,  with  the  usual  physic^al  signs  of  these  affec- 
tions. 

Among  the  objective  symptoms  is  a  systolic  blowing  murmur, 
or  it  may  be  diastolic.     The  heart's  sounds  may  further  be  ob- 
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scured  by  exudation  into  the  pericardium.  On  percussion  there 
18  generally  increased  heart  dulness.  Death  commonly  oocurs 
from  the  adynamia  passing  into  coma,  or  is  sudden  from  the  tear- 
ing away  of  the  valves  and  chorda;  tendineae. 

The  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable  indeed,  and  the  progrcjss  of 
the  case  to  its  termination  is  rapid.  The  prognosis  depends  partly 
on  the  general  condition,  partly  on  the  endocardial  changes. 
Whenever  a  systolic  murmur  is  found  to  develop  itself  in  the 
course  of  severe  bloixl-poisoning  or  low  septic  fevers,  then  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis  may  be  apprehended,  and  the  prognosis  becomes 
very  bad  indeed.  The  treatment  has  consisted  of  stimulants,  am- 
monia, wine,  ciimphor,  musk,  and  the  administration  of  qumine 
in  large  doses,  in  (H)mbination  with  opium;  the  subcutaneous 
administration  of  morphia,  and  the  external  use  of  ice  and  salt 
But  of  course  the  treatment  of  such  an  affection  is  about  as  unsat- 
isfactory'^ as  anything  can  be. 

A  chronic  and  localizeil  form  of  ulceration  of  the  endocardium 
is  found  at  times  where  the  pressure  of  a  vegetation  on  the  aortic 
flap  of  the  mitral  valve  wears  a  hole  in  the  aortic  cusp  pressed 
upon  by  it. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acute  endocarditis  is  a  subject 
which  will  call  out  the  physiological  and  pathological  knowledge 
of  the  practitioner  in  cjich  individual  case.  Here,  indeed,  we 
realize  to  the  full  the  forcx;  of  Latham's  stiitement,  "  The  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  rightly  considered,  is,  in  fact,  part  of  their  path- 
ology." And  as  the  Chapter  on  Treatment  does  not  include  acute 
conditions,  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  acute  endocanlitis  will 
be  considered  here.  As  said  before,  endocarditis  in  itself  does 
not  usually  imperil  life — it  is  its  conse<iuences  which  we  fear. 
The  inimeiliate  trejitment  is  that  of  the  state  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciateil.  In  acute  rheumatism  it  is  well  to  push  the  alkaline 
treatment  actively.  It  is  not  found  that  salicylic  acid  exercises 
any  beneficial  influence  over  the  cardiac  (implications  of  acute 
rheumatism.  Opium  may  be  given  to  relieve  pain  and  to  pro- 
cure sleep.  Hot  poultic^«  may  be  placed  over  the  praec?ordium 
and  relieve  pain.  The  chest  should  be  as  little  exposed  as  possi- 
ble in  examinations,  the  stethoscope  l)eing  warmed  before  I)eing 
applied.     Cold  applications  over  the  chest  are  not  much  in  vogue 
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in  English  practice.  Bleeding,  leeclies,  and  blisters,  are  not  indi- 
<3ated ;  and  Nieraeyer  condemns  encrgeticsilly  the  plan  of  pushing 
:iiiercurv,  which  was  mlvocated  bv  Dr.  John  Taylor. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  trejitment  of  acute  endocarditis 
"%vhich  have  forced  themselves  upon  my  notice  since  the  first  edi- 
"tiion  of  this  work  appeared ;  and  w^iich  seem  to  me  worthy  of 
l)eing  given  in  detail. 

Pathological  changes  often  give  a  direction  to  thenij)eutic 
measures;  and  our  acquaintance  with  the  morbid  changes  which 
»re  the  sequela)  of  acute  endocarditis  must  guide  us  to  its  correct 
treatment.  The  inflammatory  storm  which  passes  over  the  endo- 
eardium  lights  up  a  growth  of  connective  tissue  corpuscles  in  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  valves,  and  in  the  chorda'  tendineae,  even 
to  their  muscular  attachments.  In  consecpience  of  the  function  of 
the  valves  and  the  chordfle  tendinete  they  can  have  no  physiologicfd 
rest  when  the  seat  of  i>arenchymatous  inflammation.  This  is  a 
most  serious  matter.  All  are  familiar  with  the  enormous  mass 
of  callus  which  the  late  Mr.  Hilton,  in  his  admirable  book  on 
**  Rest  and  Pain,'*  descril)es  as  forming  on  the  broken  collar-bone 
of  a  washerwoman  who  did  not  give  the  injured  part  rest,  but 
Avorked  on.  The  growth  of  connective  tissue  corpusc^k^s  is  less- 
ened by  rest,  is  increased  by  activity.  The  more  the  strain  on 
the  mitral  valves  and  their  attachments,  the  grt^iter  the  develop- 
xnent  of  connective  tissue  corpuscles  in  them  after  an  acute  attack 
of  endocarditis.  If  these  j)arts  could  be  j)ut  at  complete  rest,  the 
fmrenchymatous  inflammation  )^\,  uj)  by  the  endocarditis  would 
J>robably  soon  cease,  too,  and  no  permanent  injury  be  i)roduced. 
Ifiut  then  the  parts  cannot  l)e  put  at  complete  rest ;  and,  conse- 
cjuently,  the  growth  of  pathological  connective  tissue  too  com- 
*iionly  goes  on  till  serious  mischief  is  unavoidable.  It  is  this 
growth  and  its  subsequent  contniction,  whicJi  distorts  and  muti- 
lates the  valves,  which  we  fear.  If  the  growth  could  l)e  arrt»sted 
tihe  subsequent  injury  could  be  liniitiKl.  We  cjin  exercise  no 
l^eneficial  eifect  over  the  shrivelknl  and  injured  valves  when  that 
9tage  is  reached;  but  we  «in,  if  we  l)ear  in  mind  the  lessons 
tstught  us  by  pathology,  exercMSC*  a  profound  influence  over  the 
early  changes  on  which  the  later  ones  depend.  We  must  remem- 
Vier  the  functions  of  the  valves  and  their  tendinous  cords.    Every 
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time  the  left  ventricle  contracts  the  flaps  of  the  mitral  valve  are 
exposed  to  as  much  strain  as  ec[uals  the  distension  of  the  elastic 
arterial  system.  The  more  the  contracting  i)ower  of  the  ventricle 
and  the  resistance  it  has  to  overcome,  the  greater  the  strain  on 
the  mitral  valves  with  their  chorda?  tendinejfi,  and  the  less  their 
physiological  rest;  consecjuently  the  greater  the  growth  of  con- 
nective tissue  corpuscles  in  the  fibrous  structure  of  flaps  and 
cords.  The  true  line  of  treatment  is  obviously  and  self-evidently 
to  lower  to  the  mininnim  the  functional  activity  of  the  flaps  and 
conls.  In  order  to  attain  this  the  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet  in  l)ed,  for  several  days  at  least,  after  the  inflammatory 
storm  of  endo(!arditis  has  passed  away ;  until,  indeed,  we  may 
fairly  suppose  the  consequential  parenchymatous  inflammation 
set  up  in  the  tissues  beneath  to  have  also  l)een  brought  to  a 
standstill.  By  such  means  we  will  unquestionably  limit  the 
growth  of  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  and  with  that  the  ultimate 
distortion  we  dread.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  prove  in  such 
cjtse  the  good  we  have  succe^Klwl  in  doing,  or  the  evil  we  may 
have  avoided  or  averted ;  but  the  j)rinciple  is  too  clear  to  need 
any  array  of  statistics,  any  host  of  collective  rases  to  prove  its 
claim  to  our  confidence.  The  few  casi^  of  acute  endix'arditis 
which  have  come  under  my  care  recently  have  l)een  trcjitwl  on 
this  plan  with  satisfactory  results;  and  my  friend.  Dr.  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson,  hits  adopted  it  with  his  cases  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital. 

It  is  sad  to  think  how,  with  the  pathological  facts  of  acute  en- 
docarditis and  its  se(|uehe  before  them,  authority  after  authority 
has  gone  on  basing  their  claim  to  our  professional  confidence  on 
the  short  time — the  few  days — which  elapse  l)efore  their  ]>atient8 
can  sit  up  or  be  discharged  from  the  hosj)ital.  Surely  this  is  the 
most  ixTuicious  thing  that  could  happen — the  thing,  indeed,  most 
conducive  to  future  trouble.  If  they  deliberately  designed  to  prej- 
udice the  ultimate  interests  of  their  patients,  they  could  have 
selected  no  line  of  treatment  coutiiining  so  many  |K)tential  elements 
of  success  as  the  one  they  have  chosen.  It  is  true  Dr.  Sibson  has 
observed  the  good  effa»ts  of  rest  in  the  treatment  of  endocarditis, 
for  he  writes:  *^The  whole  chain  of  evidence  points,  then,  irre- 
sistibly to  the  conclusion  that  the  extent,  severity,  and  permanent 
ill  effects  of  endocarditis  were  much  greater  in  the  series  of  cases 
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that  were  not  rigidly  treate<I  by  rest,  than  in  the  series  that  were 
so  treated."  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  human  suffering  undergone 
by  those  who  were  not  treated  by  rest  rigidly  enforced  ;  such  evi- 
dence ^*as  scarcely  necessary-  to  illustrate  a  princnple  so  ])lain  and 
self-obvious.  But  even  in  Dr.  Sibson's  elaborate  work  on  endo- 
carditis ("  System  of  Medichie,"  volume  iv)  I  fail  to  find  any 
evidence  that  the  plan  of  absolute  rest  was  continued  beyond  the 
time  of  the  acute  symptoms ;  though,  in  speaking  of  pericarditis, 
he  says:  "  Rest  and  support  of  the  affected  joint  should  be  strictly 
maintained  for  several  days  after  the  disappearance  of  the  local 
inflammation.''  And  what  is  so  necessary  for  joints  is  equally 
desirable  for  the  valves  of  the  heart ;  and  rest,  so  far  as  it  is  at- 
tainable, should  he  afforded  to  them  by  keej)ing  the  patients  su- 
pine in  bed,  and  by  keeping  the  blood  pressure  low,  as  by  the 
administration  of  chloral  hydnite.  What  is  the  importance  or 
annoyance  of  a  few  days  in  he<\  compared  to  the  terrible  results 
of  marked  mitral  valvulitis?  Here,  indeed,  the  immwliate  should 
be  subonlinated  to  the  permanent  treatment  of  disease.  The  im- 
mediate necessities  of  the  patient  may  seem  to  call  urgently  for 
stimulants  and  digitalis ;  but  with  the  remote  consequences  before 
our  eyes  these  should  only  be  administered  to  the  extent  that  will 
stave  off  death  from  exhaustion,  collapse,  or  syncope,  but  no 
more  than  will  just  achieve  the  end. 

General  quietude  for  weeks  after  an  attack  of  acute  endocar- 
ditis is  'indi«ited,  as  the  c^ll-growth  in  the  valves  may  not  be 
quite  over  in  a  less  time. 

The  Seqiielce  of  Endocarditm, — This  division  of  the  subject  is 
one  of  the  highest  importance.  And  in  order  to  give  further 
force  to  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  treatment  of  acute  en- 
docarditis, it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  after  conditions  in 
various  subjects. 

And  first  it  is  desirable  to  l)ear  in  mind  that  the  valve  changes 
6et  up  by  acute  endocarditis  differ  from  those  of  sclerotic  or  con- 
tracting valvulitis,  in  that,  in  many  instances,  they  can  be  brought 
to  a  standstill.  A  certain  injury  to  the  valves  has  been  done, 
after  which  the  condition  l)ecomes  strictly  stiitic.  If  this  stationary 
condition  can  be  secured,  the  patient  is  little  injured,  and  the 
muscular  growth  requisite  for  a  new  equilibrium  is  easily  at- 
tained and  further  maintained. 
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The  late  Peter  Mere  Ijathain  in  his  works  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  "  Consequences  to  life  and  health  from  the  i)ermanent 
unsoundness  of  the  heart  remaining  after  endocarditis. — 1.  Cases 
in  which  besides  the  j)ermanent  endocardial  murmur  there  is  no 
other  symptom  referable  to  the  heart ;  2.  Cases  in  which  besides 
the  murmur  there  is  occasional  palpitati<m;  3.  Cases  in  which 
besides  the  murmur  there  is  constant  j)alpitation." 

Had  the  writer  been  familiar  with  Dr.  Latham's  writings  some 
years  ago,  he  would  have  iK^tai  spared  much  labor  in  finding  out 
for  himself  what  Dr.  Latham's  works  (^)ul(l  have  taught  him. 
An  extended  observation  of  mitral  ilisease  furnishes  cases  where 
if  the  patient  remain  quiet  there  is  no  evidence  of  cardiac  mis- 
chief Ixyond  the  mitnil  murmur.  Such  persons  are  seventy- five, 
or  even  more,  per  cent,  of  their  former  strives,  and  with  quietude 
may  rciich  a  normal  length  of  days.  On  climbing  a  hill,  or 
running  uj)Stairs,  they  are  made  (»onscious  that  they  are  not 
quite  what  they  were,  but  so  long  as  they  are  quiet  they  suffer 
nothing.  They  are  lowered  down  to  the  i><)int  of  a  quiet  exist- 
ent; in  other  words,  "levelled  down"  to  the  i>osition  of  their 
cripple* I  heart,  but  no  further.  In  a  few  happy  aises  even  the 
murnuir  has  disapjxnu'CHl  under  treatment,  and  the  i)atient  is  ap- 
parently as  well  as  ever  he  was.  This  is  well  shown  in  a  boy, 
Frcxl  Quire,  a  patient  at  the  W(ist  I^ndon  Hospital.  He  ha<l  a 
distinct  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  after  rheumatic  fever  in  1874. 
Up  to  1876  the  nuirmur  could  still  be  detected;  since  then  it  has 
disajjpearwl.  The?  boy  has  grown  very  fairly,  is  a  sturdy  fellow, 
and  cixn  swim  across  the  Thames  and  back  again  without  any 
difticultv. 

Then  othei-s  are  a  little  further  injun^d  ;  the  murnuir  jwrsists, 
and  there  is  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  indi- 
cating fulness  of  the  j)ulmonic  circulation.  Sucli  persons  are 
easily  put  out  of  brwith  on  any  exertion ;  are  liable  to  recurrent 
attiicks  of  pulmonary  congt»stion  with  luemorrhage;  but  never- 
theless are  capable  of  living  for  ye^rs,  even  when  a  («rtaiu 
amount  of  toil  is  unavoichible  (i'mK^y  p.  58). 

^•'  Now  when  the  hc^art  bears  the  injury  to  itsendocanlium  thus 
patiently  for  years,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  injury  is  either  so 
small  or  so  fortunately  placed  as  to  offer  no  sensible  obstruction 
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to  the  passage  of  the  blood.  A  little  rid^  on  tlie  surface  of  a 
valve,  a  little  graii.ule  on  its  free  edge,  or  a  little  thickening  or 
shortening  of  a  tendinous  cord,  may  lx>  conceived  capable  of  ix»- 
casioning  eddies  and  vibrations  of  the  bl(M)d  which  cjin  Ix^  lu^rd, 
without  producing  any  hindrance  of  the  current  which  can  be 
felt."  Of  all  those  who  suffer  rheumatic  endcx-arditis  and  re- 
cover, but  with  some  ]>ermanent  detriment  done  to  a  ]X)rtion  of 
the  endocardium,  a  large  proportion,  I  susjwct,  fall  under  the 
foregoing  description. 

'*  There  is  yot  another  description  of  cases,  including  those  who 
have  a  permanent  murmur  derivwl  from  acute  rheumatism,  and 
together  with  it  a  [wrmanent  palpitation.  After  the  subsidence 
of  the  rheumatic  attack,  these  patients  may  nycovcr  the  aspect 
and  many  of  the  feelings  and  functions  of  health  ;  but  their 
heart  is  always  found  to  Ix^jit  with  somewhat  more  than  its  natural 
force,  and  with  very  much  more  upon  any  considerable  exertion. 
Now,  from  this  palj)itation,  conjoined //'om  the  fird  with  the  jxt- 
siistent  murnmr,  I  do  not  know  that  we  ran  justly  infer  that  the 
heart  has  sustained  from  the  Jtrxt  a  detriment  to  its  structure  Ixj- 
yond  the  injured  endcxtuilium.  But  in  such  cases  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the  authentic  signs 
of  its  more  extensive  disorganization,  and  we  an^  apt  to  look  for 
an  earlier  incajxieity  and  an  earlier  death.  Yet  this  nee<l  not  be. 
Even  here  the  changes  for  the  worse  are  often  very  slow.  Life, 
aseful  and  enjoyable  life,  may  endure  for  yeiu-s,  even  for  twenty- 
two  years,  as  the  following  case  will  show,  and  then  afford  the 
prospect  of  enduring  still.''  (Ijatham.)  This  «ise  was  a  lady  of 
thirty-six,  who  had  her  first  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  at  fourtecin. 
At  eighteen  she  had  a  second  atta(?k,  "  but  the  habitual  symj)toms 
referable  to  the  heart  were  neither  aggravated  at  the  time  nor 
rendered  ])ermanently  vromc  after  wan  Is.  Ten  years  ago  she  had 
a  third  attack,  w^hich,  for  the  time,  brought  upon  the  heart  an 
extraordinarj'  amount  of  suffering,  but  left  it  no  worse  than  it 
was  before.  I  considered  that  the  mitnd  valve  was  unsound,  and 
tliat  the  left  ventricle  wjts  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion, and  the  aortic  valve  not  altogether  uninjured.'' 

Of  course  the  life  led  and  the  occupation  of  the  individual 
will  exercise  a  profound  influence  over  the  progress  of  a  case  of 
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mitral  valvulitis.  If  the  patient  must  toil,  then  more  strain  is 
thrown  upon  the  mitral  vela,  and  the  development  of  connective 
tissue  in  them  will  be  encouraged  and  fostered.  The  question 
might  be  raised,  speculatively,  how  far  this  growth  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  valves  and*  their  chord©  tendinese  is  not  an  atteno^pt 
to  give  the  parts  physiological  rest  by  checking  all  movement, — 
either  soldering  the  valves  down  to  the  musculi  papillares,  or 
fusing  the  valve  flaps  together  and  so  putting  them  at  rest.  But 
the  conservative  growth — if  conservative  it  he — has  destructive 
consequences  of  its  own.  General  quiet  certainly  is  indicated  in 
all  cjises, — ^alike  those  that  are  static  and  those  that  are  pro- 
gressive. 

Where  the  condition  is  static,  and  the  mitral  flaps  are  very 
nearly  (x^mpetent  to  close  the  ostium,  the  compensatory  muscular 
growth  in  the  right  heart  is  readily  achieved,  and  can  be  main- 
tained for  yejirs,  so  that  the  patient  is  little  below  the  line  of 
normal  health.  But  where  it  is  progressive  the  same  consequences 
are  entailed  as  occur  in  the  sclerotic  or  contracting  form  of  mitral 
valvulitis,  viz.,  a  gradual  narrowing  of  the  ostium,  or  increase  in 
the  regurgitating  current  from  the  shrinking  and  contraction  of 
the  valve  fla])s,  iKX*cssitating  equally  persistent  changes  in  the 
muscular  compensatory  growth.  Where  these  constant  changes 
to  achieve  a  new  equilibrium  are  so  necessitated,  the  case  grows 
rapidly  worse,  because  the  nutritive  changes  required  to  maintain 
the  new  ecpiilibrium  become  ia^uflicient;  the  system  is  unequal 
to  the  (Kjnstant  demand  upon  it ;  and  then  the  later  stages  of  heart 
failure,  with  all  its  consequential  results,  follow. 

The  question  might  be  raised  how  far  the  treatment  that  we 
must  adopt  to  encourage  the  natural  attempts  to  attain  a  new 
equilibrium  by  compensatory  muscular  growth,  i.e.,  the  admin- 
istration of  digitalis,  iron,  and  good  food,  does  not  aggravate  the 
changes  in  the  valves  by  throwing  more  strain  upon. them;  but 
this  only  points  the  more  clearly  the  paramount  importance  of 
limiting  the  first  stage  of  the  pathological  process,  viz.,  the  de- 
velopment of  connective  tissue  corpusc^les  in  the  structure  of  the 
valves — set  up  by  the  inflammatory  storm  which  passes  over  the 
endocardium  in  acute  rheumatism. 

As  to  the  effects  of  sul)sequent  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism  upon 
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valves  already  injured  by  a  first  attack,  opinions  differ.  In  Dr. 
Latham's  case,  just  given,  no  further  injur}'  was  inflicted  by  tlie 
second  and  third  attacks ;  while  Dr.  Sibson  speaks  of  "  the  in- 
fluence of  previous  valvular  disease  in  rendering  endocarditis 
more  frequent  and  severe  in  cases  of  acute  rheuraatLsm."  As  to 
my  own  experience,  many  casas  are  known  to  me  where  a  sec*ond 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever  has  done  no  further  injury  to  valves 
mutilated  by  a  previous  attack.  For  instance,  M.  D.  had  rheu- 
matic fever  when  thirty-two  years  of  age,  for  which  she  was  at- 
tended by  my  father  in  1843.  This  left  her  with  mitnil  regur- 
gitation of  severe  character.  In  1866  I  attended  her  for  a 
second  attack  of  rheumatic  fever.  There  was  no  further  heart 
complication.  In  1878  I  hear  that  her  general  health  is  much 
better  than  it  formerly  was,  and  that  she  now  seldom  suffers  from 
palpitation. 

When  the  acute  endocarditis  involves  the  aortic  valves  the  case 
probably  seldom  remains  stitic,  but  j)rograsses  steadily  onwards, 
even  if  slowly.  Aortic  regurgitation  is  never  stationary  for  long, 
and  the  cases  I  have  seen  of  it,  taking  their  origin  in  acute  endo- 
carditis, nearly  all  in  girls,  have  advanced  to  their  later  stages 
in  from  four  to  eight  years. 

The  great  fact  about  ac^ute  endocarditis  is  to  make  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  patholog}'^  direct  our  trejitment  of  it,  and  to  subordi- 
nate the  immediate  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  patient,  and 
to  bear  in  mind  "  that  the  evil  consequen(»es  to  life  and  health 
arising  out  of  the  heart\s  permanent  unsoundness  left  by  endo- 
carditis are  often  either  stationary-,  at  a  small  amount,  for  years, 
or  very  slow  to  advance  and  accumulate.  If  a  reason  for  the  fact 
be  asked,  it  will  be  found  in  the  stiitionary  and  unincreasing 
nature  of  the  original  endocardial  unsoundness."    (Latham.) 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


VALVULITIS. 


By  valvulitis  is  meant  that  chronic  parenchymatous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  valves  of  the  heart  which  constitute  a  very  common 
and  serious  form  of  heart  disease.  There  is  a  slow  proliferation 
of  connective  tissue  coqjuscles,  which  in  time  distorts  and  crip- 
ples the  valves  and  limits  their  functional  activity.  This  growth 
may  arise  (1)  from  an  inflammator}^  storm  passing  over  the  endo- 
cardium, and  starting  this  cell  proliferation  in  the  valves ;  or  (2) 
it  may  set  in  insidiously,  and  only  be  recognized  when  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  progress  has  been  reached.  The  first  form  is 
commonly  seen  in  the  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  which  results 
from  acute  rheumatism  or  scarlet  fever,  and  less  frequently  from 
other  acute  maladies  of  childhood.  Here  the  acute  inflammation 
of  the  endocardium  is  accompanied  by  a  proliferation  of  con- 
nective tissue  corpuscles  in  the  structure  of  the  valvular  flaps, 
which  commonly  extends  to  the  tendinous  (^rds  of  the  musculi 
papillares.  In  a  few  months  after  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism, 
accompanied  by  endociirdial  inflammation,  a  mitral  murmur  of 
jwrmanent  character  may  be  heard,  telling  of  valvular  change. 
In  these  cases  very  commonly  a  certain  amount  of  distortion  and 
mutilation  of  the  vela  of  the  mitral  valve  has  been  worked ;  but 
there  the  inflammatory  process  stops,  and  makes  no  further 
progress. 

In  such  cases  the  prognosis  of  the  case  as  to  life  is  fairly  good, 
and  if  the  nutritive  powers  be  well  sustained  a  certain  amount  of 
capacity  to  undergo  exertion  remaias.  It  is  in  dispute  still  as  to 
what  is  the  effect  of  another  attack  of  rheumatism  with  endo- 
cardial complication  upon  valvular  flaj>s  once  modified  by  a  pre- 
vious attack  of  inflammation.  As  a  rule,  serous  surfaces  once 
inflamed  do  not  readily  take  on  acute  inflammation  again ;  but 
opinions  differ  as  to  the  effects  of  a  second  attack  of  acute  endo- 
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carditis  a(X^mi)anying  rheumatic  fever.  The  diagnosis  is  difficult 
from  the  existenw  of  the  old  murmur,  and  as  patients  rarely  die 
at  this  stage,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  new 
injur)'  except  by  the  resultant  consequences,  which  may  not  reveal 
themselves  for  some  time  after  the  attack.  All  that  may  be 
affirmed  is,  that  in  some  cases  further  injury  docs  seem  to  have 
been  inflicted  by  the  recurring  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever,  with 
endocardial  complications,  while  in  others  no  such  consequences 
can  be  detected.  In  other  cjiscs  the  chronic  inflanmiatoiy  j)roc*ess 
persists  until  such  valvular  ruin  is  worked  that  it  is  incomj)atible 
with  the  further  existence  of  the  i>atient ;  it  may  be  not  many 
months  after  the  primarj'  attack.  The  mitnil  disea^se  of  children 
and  of  adults  is  commonly  occasioned  in  the  manner  just  de- 
i3cril)ed. 

In  advanced  life  the  origin  of  mitral  valvulitis  is  less  acute, 
and  there  exists  a  slow,  stealthy  ])rmluction  of  connective  tissue 
of  a  very  chronic  character.  This  is  frequently  a(romj)ani(Hl  by 
changes  in  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  may  Ik*  due  to 
the  valvular  lesion  in  mitnd  regurgitation,  as  we  shall  see  at  ptige 
173,  or  may  have  other  cjuisal  relationships.  Of  these  changes 
overstrain  is  undoubtedly  a,  if  not  the  chief,  factor.  The  mitral 
valve  ha*  to  sustiiin  at  eveiy  contraction  of  the  muscular  left  ven- 
tricle a  force  equal  to  the  distension  of  the  arterial  system.  The 
aortic  valves  have  onlv  to  sushiin  the  force  of  the  recoil,  vet  we 
recognize  strain  as  the  cjuise  of  the  aortic  valvulitis,  found  so 
commonly  with  the  high  arterial  tension  of  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease. Recent  obsc»rvation  and  exjxTience  incline  me  to  hold  the 
view  that  chronic  mitml  disease  is  also  commonly  found  with  the 
vascular  changes,  including  hypertn>phy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
which  we  shall  see  in  a  sul)sequent  chapter  are  the  results  of 
chronic  renal  changes.  The  high  arterial  tension  k^uls  to  ven- 
tricular hypertrophy;  and  the  more  powerful  muscular  wall,  with 
itB  more  energetic  contraction,  ]>uts  so  much  more  strain  upon 
the  mitral  vela  at  each  systole.  The  flaps  of  the  mitral  valve  are 
mure  violently  closed  when  the  blood  pixssure  within  the  arteries 
is  high,  and  so  nutritive  changes  are  si»t  up  in  them  in  the  form 
of  chronic  vahnilitis.  The  occurrence  of  mitnd  disease,  csj)e- 
cially  in  old  persons,  and  in  the  form  of  regurgitation,  along  with 
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an  hypcrtrophied  left  ventricle  and  corded  arteries,  is  too  frequent 
not  to  suggest  the  impression  that  strain  is  a  cause  of  mitral  as 
well  as  of  aortic  valvulitis.  In  other  cases  the  causation  is  dif- 
ferent. In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  all  we  can  safely 
say  is  that  in  sonic  persons  changes  in  the  mitral  valve  are  found 
which  are  not  associated  with  an  acute  primarj^  attack,  nor  yet 
apparently  with  abnormal  stniin ;  and  here  we.  are  compelled  to 
assume  some  weakness  in  the  valve  tissues  by  which  their  nutri- 
tion has  been  modified.  It  mav  be  that  the  mitral  vela  become 
chroniwilly  inflamed  from  the  strain  to  which  they  are  normally 
subject,  from  some  cause  which  may  be  covered  by  the  convenient 
cloak  for  ignorance,  yclept  idiosyncrasy ;  or  that  from  some  pro- 
longed exertion  overstrain,  with  consequent  nutritive  disturbance, 
has  been  set  up ;  but  the  evidence  thereof  is  only  furnished  at  a 
late  period  when  the  connection  with  the  exertion  is  not  ver}'  pal- 
pable. The  relations  of  chronic  valvulitis  with  overstrain  are 
such  as  to  be  most  suggestive  as  to  the  line  of  treatment  to  be 
pursued  and  the  value  of  rest.  The  occurrence  of  mitral  dis- 
ease, secondary  to  aortic  disease,  favors  the  hypothesis  of  strain 
being  a  cjuise  of  mitral  valvulitis. 

As  to  the  iuiatomieal  chanicters  of  chronic  valvulitis,  Rosen- 
stein  (" Ziemniscn's  CyclopaKlia^')  describes  them  thus:  "The 
anatomical  and  histological  changes  are  induced  by  hyi)erpla8ia 
of  the  connective  tissue,  which  in  the  chronic  form  produces  a 
tough,  firm,  and  fibrous  tissue.  The  production  of  the  tough 
connective  tissue  is  confined  sometimes  more  to  the  borders  of 
the  valves,  at  other  times  more  to  their  insertions,  but  may  often 
spread  over  the  whole  valve,  and  always  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  shrinking.  In  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  prcxiess  the 
border  retracts  and  shrinks  more,  and  the  valve  becomes  stiflFand 
its  motion  impeded.  The  chorda?  tcndineaj  are  almost  always 
involved  in  the  process,  and  as  their  structure  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  endocardium,  they  undergo  the  same  thickening, 
fatty  degeneration,  or  calcificiition.  And  from  these  tendons  the 
pnx'css  often  spreads  to  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  j)apillary 
musck»."  '  It  is  this  shrinking  of  connective  tissue,  whether  in  the 
cicatrix  of  a  burn  or  in  a  mitral  valve  flap  after  acute  endocarditis, 
it  matters  not,  that  constitutes  its  evil  property.    The  presence  of 
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a  certain  amouut  more  of  connective  tissue  in  a  valve  flap  in  itself 
would  be  no  evil,  indeed  it  would  strengthen  it,  if  it  were  not  for 
tills  invincible  contracting  tendency.  It  is  this  contraction  M'hich 
leads  to  the  distortion  and  mutilation  of  the  mitral  valve.  It 
produces  two  distinct  changes,  known  as  stenosis  and  insuffi- 
ciency. In  the  first  the  free  edges  of  the  valve  Ixicome  glued 
together,  and  the  vela  may  be  converte<l  into  a  rigid  curtain 
betwixt  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle,  a  mere  slit  marking  the 
ostium,  known  as  "  the  buttonhole  mitral ;"  or  the  vela  may  be 
soldered  together,  forming  a  cone  projecting  into  the  ventricle. 
In  each  c^se  stenosis  is  the  result.  At  other  times  the  growth 
extends  down  the  chordae  tendineae,  destroying  them  and  fusing 
the  free  edges  of  the  valves  down  to  the  stumps  of  the  musculi 
papillares,  so  that  the  vela  no  longer  arrest  the  backward  flow  of 
the  blood  on  the  ventricular  systole.  Sometimes  one  mitral  flap 
is  more  affected  than  the  other,  and  at""  other  times  both  are  im- 
plicated. This  matted  mass  of  tendon,  muscular  aponeurosis,  and 
pathological  connective  tissue  may  be  infiltratcnl  with  lime  salts, 
and  so  become  calcified,  or,  in  other  ])hraseology,  ossified,  as  not 
uncommonly  happens  in  the  aged,  or  may  l)e  the  seat  of  fatty 
d^eneration.  At  other  times  the  disease  seems  to  pause,  and 
even  a  sj)ecies  of  repair  is  attempted  in  some  ciises.  "  The  points 
or  flaps  are  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  diameters  of  the  ostia 
that  a  slight  shrinking  generally  produces  no  insufficiency,  and 
even  a  more  extensive  degree  can  be  com})ensated  by  expansion 
of  the  unaffected  part  of  the  valve."  (Rosenstein.)  Sometimes 
the  stretching  of  a  portion  of  a  valve  flap  is  so  jnarkcd  as  to  con- 
stitute an  aneurism.  Of  the  mitral  valve,  more  than  any  other 
valve,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  all  the  cardiac 
valves  can  undergo  some  amount  of  disease  and  contraction  before 
they  become  insufficient  to  close  the  ostium.  The  free  edges  of 
the  mitral  valve  may  be  thickened  and  somewhat  shrunken  even 
without  regurgitation  or  murmur,  so  long  as  the  ostium  is  of 
unchanged  size.  Thus,  temporaiy  dilatation  of  the  heart  may 
reveal  an  insufficient  mitral  valve,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence*, 
either  objective  or  subjective,  when  the  heart  is  of  its  normal  size. 
Chronic  valvulitis  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  also  a  common  malady. 
The  chief  cause  of  aortic  valvulitis  t*  admittedlv  strain.     As  we 
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saw  in  the  Cliapter  on  Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation,  the  aortic 
valves  arc  often  found  diseased  where  there  is  a  history  of  high 
arterial  tension,  and  the  mascuhir  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are 
hypertrophied.  The  hypertrophied  ventricle  exj)els  its  contents 
into  the  arteries  with  abnormal  force,  the  elastic  vessels  are  over- 
distended  and  relx>und  violently,  driving  the  aortic  valves  to- 
gether with  unwonted  force,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
their  nutrition  is  disturbed,  and  a  growth  of  connective  tissue 
follows  which  alters  their  form. 

We  saw  in  Chapter  V  how  great  and  sustained  muscular  exer- 
tion, as  in  strikers,  lejids  to  aortic  valvulitis ;  and  also  its  pro- 
duction from  the  high-blo(xl  pressure  in  the  arteries  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease.  Hilton  Fagge  has  found  spinal  deformity, 
obstructing  the  blcKxl  flow  in  the  aorta,  a  cause  of  aortic  valvu- 
litis, as  Rokitansky  found  it  a  cause  of  hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cular walls.  The  mass  of  evidence  we  possess  as  to  the  effects  of 
strain  in  producing  dise?asc  of  the  aortic  valves  is  such  as  to  render 
doubt  no  longer  possible.  Consequently,  we  find  aortic  valvu- 
litis associated  with  and  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  mus- 
cular walls  l)efore  such  nmscular  changes  are  the  consequence  of 
the  aortic  disciise,  though  of  course,  when  aortic  disease  is  estab- 
lLsh(*d,  further  changes  in  the  walls  are  induced.  Musc^le  can 
grow  stronger  and  larger  by  development  of  new  fibril  las,  but  the 
fibrous  portion  of  the  valves  is  strengthened  by  a  growth  of  con- 
nective tissue,  which,  unfortunately,  carries  with  it  its  shrinking 
or  contracting  tendency.  When,  then,  the  demand  upon  the 
heart  is  great  and  its  nutrition  is  increased,  mus(.'ular  hy|)erplasia 
is  accompanied  by  a  growth  of  connective  tissue  corpuscles  in  the 
valves,  which  often  is  so  pronounced  as  to  constitute  a  deforming 
valvulitis.  But  it  may  be  questioned  if  this  nutritive  change  is 
necessiirilv  always  so  excc^ssive  as  to  constitute  disease.  Dr. 
Wynne  Foot,  of  Dublin,  has  recorded  a  case  of  enlargement  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  in  a  case  of  cirrhixsis  of  the  lung, 
where,  along  with  great  muscular  enlargement,  the  valves  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  were  thickened  and  corpora  Arantii  developed, 
so  that  they  resembled  ordinary  aortic  valves,  and  yet  there  was 
no  disease.  The  nutrition  had  remained  normal;  too  often  it 
ruas  riot,  and  then  we  get  distinct  valvulitis. 
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As  to  the  changes  which  go  on  in  aortic  valvulitis,  Hayden 
Pays:  "The  base  of  tlie  valve-segments  is  usually  the  primary 
seat  of  these  changes,  as  remarked  by  Corvisart,  and  next  in  order 
the  corpora  Arantii/'  From  these  points  the  morbid  process 
gradually  extends  over  the  entire  valve.  I  have  attempted  to 
make  the  subject  a  little  more  definite,  and  after  careful  study  of 
many  preparations  in  various  museunL«5,  venture  to  hazard  the 
following  statement  as  being  near  the  truth  at  least.  When  the 
valvulitis  tends  towards  aortic  stenosis,  the  growth  ix)mmences  at 
the  base  of  the  cusps,  and  from  thence  spreads  towards  the  free 
edges;  and,  synchronously,  there  is  a  growth  of  connective  tissue 
corpuscles  in'  the  arterial  conus,  so  that  there  is  stenosis  of  the 
conus  along  with  obstruction  due  to  the  stiifened  valves.  This  is 
the  form  usually  seen  in  elderly  persons  with  aortic  disease. 
Common  earthy  salts  are  deposited  in  these  valves  till  they  be- 
come stone-like,  rigid,  and  calcareous ;  so  that  the  aortic  orifice 
may  be  converted  into  a  triangular  opening  with  unyielding 
valves, — often  rough  from  the  growth  of  nochiles,  which  in  time 
become  calcareous.  The  ostium  has  been  found  so  small  that  it 
would  only  admit  a  bristle. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  young  subjects  the  growth  commences  in 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  free  edge  of  the  cusps,  extending  from 
the  corpora  Arantii  to  the  insertion  of  the  cusps  in  the  aortic  wall, 
so  that  the  free  edge  is  thickened,  and  then  in  time  contracted; 
consequently  the  cusps  become  insufficient,  and  there  is  regurgi- 
tation through  them  on  the  aortic  recoil.  It  seems  that  along 
with  these  valve  changes  there  is  some  dilatation  of  the  arterial 
conus,  and  the  aortic  orifice  is  enlarged,  so  that  there  is  an  ab- 
normally large  orifice  with  shrivelled  valves.  But  betwixt  these 
pronounced  types  of  disease  there  are  many  intermediate  forms, 
where  there  Ls  some  obstruction  and  some  regurgitation. 

Aortic  valvulitis  is  a  disease  of  males  rather  than  females,  a 
fact  which  is  so  far  corroborative  of  the  hypothesis  that  strain  is 
the  great  factor  in  its  etiology.  Aortic  stenosis  is  comparatively 
rare  among  women,  and  is  probably  confined  to  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Aortic  regurgitation  is  less 
rare  in  women,  though  they  are  comparatively  free  from  it. 
Bamberger  found  of  fifty  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency,  thirty-eight 
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were  in  men  and  only  twelve  in  women.  Yet  in  Vienna  women 
do  much  of  the  hard  and  coarse  work,  and  tlierefore  are  liable  tc 
aortic  valvulitis.  Of  these  fifty  cases,  no  less  than  fifteen  were 
under  thirty  years  of  aire.  On  the  other  hand,  three  cases  oi 
aortic  valvulitis  have  come  under  my  notiiie  in  girls,  one  in  a  post- 
mortem on  a  girl  of  twenty-two,  of  whom  1  got  no  history  oi 
any  value.  The  second  occurred  in  a  splendid  girl  of  nineteen^ 
with  an  excellent  family  and  personal  history,  where  there  is  an 
account  of  an  acute  illness  referred  to  the  heart,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  an  aortic  murmur.  Tlie  other  cases  were  also  in  fine 
girls.  The  only  explanation  at  all  apparent  is,  that  acute  aortic 
valvulitis  is  found  of  idiopathic  origin,  and  that  chiefly  in  girls, 
Dr.  Peac<xrk  holds  that  congenital  malformation  of  the  aortic 
valves  often  "  lays  the  foundations  of  the  subsequent  disease,*' 
having  found  such  malformation  in  a  large  pro|K)rtion  of  cases  oi 
aortic  disease. 

Statistics  have  been  made  as  to  the  comparative  frequency  oi 
diseitse  at  the  various  valves.  My  ex}>eriencx5  would  place  in 
order  of  gresitest  frequency:  1,  mitral;  2,  aortic;  3,  tricuspid] 
and  lastly,  4,  pulmonary  valvulitis. 

Tliere  is  no  (Hjmparison  betwixt  the  freciuency  of  disease  in 
the  valves  of  the  left  and  riglit  sides  of  the  heart.  The  greatei 
muscular  power  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  greater  prt^ssure  on 
the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  sufficiently  account  for  this.  In 
intrauterine  or  foetal  life  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  then 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  circulation,  is  more  subjwt  to  disease,  in- 
c^mpanibly  more,  than  the  left  side.  Diseitse  of  the  pulmonary 
valves  is  all  but  unknown  in  adults;  in  hcjirts  where  all  the 
otlier  orifices  are  extensively  diseased  small  festoons  of  tinv 
atheromatous  nalules  along  the  edges  of  the  valve  cusi>s  are  all 
that  are  found  at  the  pulnKmary  valve.  Primary  tricuspid  dis- 
ease is  scar(?ely  ever  found  cxcej)t  in  cases  where  the  blocxl-flow 
in  the  pulmonic  circulation  is  impeded.  Tricuspid  disease  is 
almost  always  secondary  to  mitnil  disease,  when  the  blood  pres- 
sure in  the  pulmonic  (circulation  is  greatly  raised,  and  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  right  heart  are  greatly  enlarged.  This  l)earg 
strongly  on  the  subjw^t  of  strain  being  the  c^use  of  cardiac^  valvu- 
litis.    Tri(?uspid  disease  is  almost  invariably  regurgitant ;  there 
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is  enlargement  and  dilatation  of  the  ostium,  with  shrivelling  and 
contraction  of  the  valve- flai>s.  Tricuspid  stenosis  is  very  rare, 
and  when  found  is  usually  associated  with  mitral  stenosis,  and 
"  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  mitral  lesion  has  been  in  ex- 
cess, and  in  point  of  time  manifestly  in  advance  of  the  tricuspid." 
(Hayden.) 

Disease  of  the  pulmonar}'  valves,  this  authority  says,  is  of  ex- 
treme rarity.  Three  cases  were  published  by  Dr.  Ormerod,  in 
two  of  which  it  is  stated  the  other  valves  were  healthy.  The 
pulmonary  valves  may  be  pressed  upon  by  diseased  lung  or  can- 
ceroos  growth  till  a  pulmonary  murmur  may  be  induced.  The 
pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  may  be  rendered  considerably 
atheromatous  without  the  pulmonary  valves  being  implicated. 
Pulmonary  disease  is  almost  always  congenital  or  of  intrauterine 
origin.  kSyphilis  is  suppcxsed  to  Ixi  associated  with  such  disease 
in  a  number  of  cases. 

Aortic  Obstniction. — It  is  not  by  any  means  the  invariable  rule 
to  find  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice  either  purely  ol:)structive  or 
Uprely  regurgitant,  bat  for  diagnostic  purpases  it  is  found  conve- 
nient to  describe  the  two  typicjil  forms.  When  the  valves  are 
rendered  rigid,  a  distinct  systolic  murmur,  usually  harsh  and  saw- 
like, is  heard  at  its  greatest  intensity  at  the  second  right  costo-sternal 
articulation.  But  there  is  a  stage  j)receding  the  well-markc<l  ob- 
struction when  there  is  no  murmur,  and  all  the  evidence  we  have 
of  aortic  valvulitis  being  present,  is  a  nmffling  or  modifimtion  of 
the  aortic  second  sound.  Such  muffling,  with  an  hypertrophied 
left  ventricle  and  corded  arteries,  would  furnish  suspicion,  at 
least,  that  the  cusps  were  in  the  early  stage  of  valvulitis.  But 
aortic  obstructive  disease  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth,  and  my  ex- 
perience of  individual  cases  is  scarcely  long  enough  to  say  much, 
poeitively,  of  the  indications  which  precede  the  formation  of  a 
murmur. 

When  the  murmur  is  developed,  it  Ls  heard  over  a  large  area, 
sometimes  quite  loudly  over  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the 
thorax.  It  may  be  heard  at  the  mitral  !lrea  so  distinctly  that, 
if  the  stethoscope  be  applied  there  first,  the  impression  made  is 
that  the  murmur  must  be  connected  with  that  orifice.     But  if  the 

stethoscope  be  carried  to  the  aortic  area,  it  will  be  heard  louder 
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and  still  more  distinct,  until  its  point  of  maximum  intensity  is 
reachcMl.  From  thence  it  will  be  found  to  be  carried  along  the 
great  arteries,  often  with  much  distinctness;  it  may  in  some  cases 
be  heard  all  along  the  dorsal  region,  and  even  on  the  right  side. 
(F.  Rol)erts.)  Care  must  be  taken  to  discriminate  it  from  the 
murmur  of  a  dilated  and  roughened  aorta,  which  resembles  it  in 
area  and  in  time.  If  the  murmur  be  due  to  an  atheromatous 
aorta,  it  is  well  to  make  the  patient  lean  the  head  forward,  when 
the  finger  in  the  sternal  notch  will  often  detect  the  "heave"  of 
the  diseoi^ed  aorta.  Such  disease  of  the  aorta  is,  however,  com- 
monly found  along  with  aortic  valvulitis.  Then  hsemic  murmurs 
were  once  held  to  be  aortic,  but  now  they  are  usually  referred  to 
the  pulmonary  orifice.  Beside  the  murmur,  there  are  the  evi- 
dences of  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle,  which  is  never,  almost, 
dilated,  but  purely  hypertrophied.  The  apex  is  lower  than  in 
health,  and  the  ventricle  is  elongated.  The  apex  impulse  is 
strong  and  the  blow  determinate,  but  there  is  not  the  extensive 
heave  of  aortic  regurgitation.  A  thrill  may  be  present  with  a 
systolic  aortic  murmur,  and  the  murmur  is  at  times  musical. 
(The  musical  note  is  explained  as  being  due  iq  a  thread  of  fibrin 
hanging  from  an  aortic  cusp  and  vibrating  in  the  blood  stream.) 
The  pulse  is  hard,  wiry,  and  incompressible;  "hardness  and 
force  signify  hypertrophy  behind  the  narrowed  orifice."  (Walshe.) 
But  the  pulse  may  vary  according  as  great  hypertrophy  may  co- 
exist with  a  very  narrow  orifice,  and  so  the  ventricular  force  be 
broken,  and  its  significance  must  be  measured  by  comparison  with 
the  other  evidence.  As  to  rliytlim,  it  is  usually  regular  and  even, 
but  at  times  halts  and  intermissions  are  found.  In  two  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  prolonged  intermissions  oc- 
curred. 

The  associations  of  aortic  obstructive  disease  are  such  as  to 
render  its  diagnosis  usually  unmistakable.  In  time  and  area  it 
is  identical  with  a  haemic  aortic  murmur.  But  aortic  obstruction 
is  a  disease  rather  of  men,  at  or  over  middle  age,  and  is  aooom- 
panicd  by  hypertrophy  of  tlie  heart,  and  thickened  arteries,  while 
the  haemic  murmur  is  associated  with  a  soft  compressible  pulse 
with  general  anaemia,  and  is  usually  found  in  girls.  The  pulse, 
too,  is  very  suggestive;   in  obstruction  it  is  usually  slow  and 
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steady,  and  not  easily  obliterated  by  pressure  of  the  finger, 
while  the  htemic  murmur  carries  with  it  a  pulse  fast,  feeble,  and 
unsustained.  Acconling  to  Hayden,  the  hjemic  murmur  is  not 
heard  in  the  carotids  in  the  recumbent  posture.  As  the  hsemic 
murmur  is  now  recognized  as  being  generally  pulmonary,  and 
conveyed  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  this  fact,  along  with  the 
general  concomitants  of  the  murmur,  will  usually  suffice  for  a 
correct  diagnosis.  The  murmur  of  aortic  obstruction  is  often  ac- 
companied by  a  diastolic  murmur  from  some  regurgitation  through 
the  injured  valves,  but  by  no  means  necessarily  so.* 

A  difficulty  as  to  whether  a  murmur  is  mitral  regurgitant,  or 
aortic  obstructive  is  not  likely  to  occur  with  a  practiced  obser\Tr. 
But  all  practitioners  are  not  adepts  at  the  interpretation  of  physi- 
cal signs,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  point  out  the  distinctions. 
They  are  both  systolic  in  time,  but  there  the  resemblance  ceases. 
The  area  of  maximum  intensity  of  the  aortic  obstructive  mur- 
mur  is  over  the  area  of  the  right  auricle,  and  conducted  along  the 
great  arteries ;  there  is  pure  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
there  is  no  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  sec^ond  sound;  the 
pulse  is  steady,  firm,  and  regular,  and  the  patient  is  usually  a 
man  of  middle  age  with  thickened  arteries.  Then  in  mitnil  re- 
gurgitation the  murmur  is  heard  at  the  left  apex  away  to  the 
nipple,  and  even  behind  it;  at  the  aortic  area  it  is  diminished  in 
intensity,  if  heard  at  all ;  the  left  ventricle  may  l>e  enlarged,  but 
it  is  not  pure  hypertrophy ;  there  is  accentuation  of  the  pul- 
monary second  sound  with  enlargement  of  the  right  heart ;  the 
pulse  is  compressible,  irregular  in  volume,  and  in  the  later  stages 
in  time  too.  Then,  aortic  obstruction  has  comparatively  no  sub- 
jective symptoms  till  the  last  stage  of  cardiac  failure  from  defec- 
tive nutrition  of  the  walls  is  reached,  while  mitral  insufficiency, 
if  marked,  is  rarely  without  them,  even  in  the  early  stage. 

Older  writers  held  that  the  risk  of  apoplexy  from  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  was  much  lessened  when  the  current  of  blood  was 
broken  by  aortic  obstruction  ;  this  is  obvious.  Acute  attacks  of 
cerebral  aniemia,  closely  resembling  ordinary  syncope,  are  found 
in  some  cases  of  aortic  obstruction.     In  one  case  such  attacks 


*  The  points  which  distinguish  itfmmthe  murmur  of  congenital  disease  will 
be  given  in  Chapter  XVI. 
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were  readily  induced  by  any  phyt?ical  exertion,  especially  if  acy 
companied  bv  mental  anxietw  Treatment  directed  to  the  heart 
quickly  relieved  the  head  symptoms. 

As  to  prognosis  it  is  usually  fair  as  to  life,  nor  is  there  great 
liability  to  sudden  death.  If  the  hypertrophy  and  the  stenosis 
be  fairly  proportioned  to  each  other,  so  that  a  normal  bulk  of 
bhxxl  is  passed  through  the  narrowed  orifi(*e  in  a  normal  time, 
the  individual  is  us^ually  unconscious  of  anything  being  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  and  the  morbid  change  is  only  disc»overed  by  acci- 
dent, as  by  examination  for  insurance.  Nothing  will  be  said 
furtlier  here  as  to  the  prognosis  of  aortic  obstruction,  as  the  sub- 
ject will  be  c()mprehensively  handled,  and  the  j)rognosis  of  the 
different  forms  of  heart  disease  compared  in  the  final  chaj)ter. 

Aoiiic  regurgitation  is  distinguished  by  a  murmur  that  is  dias- 
tolic in  time,  pulmonary  regurgitation  Ijeingpnu^tically  unknown. 
As  this  form  of  heart  disejise  is  very  common,  and  of  a  most 
serious  character,  its  diagnosis  is  a  very  important  matter.  It  is 
accomj)anied  by  great  enlargement  of  tlie  left  ventricle,  and  pre- 
sents a  distinct  array  of  signs.  On  insjMX'tion,  a  large  and  for- 
cible imj)ulse  extending  over  a  wide  areii,  a>nsidenibly  below  the 
normal  apex  beat,  Ls  ol)served.  Then  a  distinct  and  forcible  thud 
can  be  felt.  There  is  rarely  any  thrill.  (Walshe  and  Ilayden.) 
On  jxircussion,  the  area  of  complete  dulness  is  grciit,  extending 
downwards  and  to  the  left.  The  heart  is  not  so  pointed  as  in 
aortic  obstruction  ;  it  is  more  globular,  and  presents  the  char- 
acters of  hypertrophy  combined  with  dilatation.  Auscultation  tells 
as  that  there  is  a  strong  mus(iular  wall  (until  the  last  stages  of  fatty 
degeneration  are  rciiched),  but  the  indi(?ation  par  cxedlence  is  the 
loss  of  the  aortic  second  sound,  and  the  suKstitution  of  a  murmur 
for  it.  This  statement  nx[uires  the  following  modifications  for 
alxsolute  accuracy.  When  the  lesion  is  small,  the  sound  produced 
by  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  may  still  be  heard,  though 
there  is  a  diastolic  murmur  at  the  base  of  the  heart;  at  times  the 
closure  of  the  pulmonary  valves  may  be  heard  through  the  aortic 
murmur,  especially  if  it  l>e  low  and  soft  in  character.  Also  the 
aortic  second  sound  may  be  aa*cntuat<id,  or  blowlike,  or  muffled 
from  thickening  of  the  free  edges  of  the  semilunar  cusps,  before 
the  stage  of  defined  valve  lesion  is  reached.     But  usually  when 
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seen  the  case  has  reached  the  pronoiinc^ecl  stage.  A  murmur  is 
heard  which  is  loudest  at  the  baj*e  of  the  heart,  at  the  i)oiiit  of 
the  attachment  of  the  third  costal  cartilages  to  the  sternum.  It 
runs  down  the  sternum  to  the  right  aj)cx,  and  terminates,  often 
abruptly,  at  the  ensiform  cartilage.  As  to  character  it  is  variable  ; 
it  may  be  low  or  loud,  or  it  may  be  soft  or  harsh.  Where  the 
valve  cus|)s  are  rough  it  is  loud  and  harsh  ;  there  may  be  great 
regurgitation  with  dilatation  of  the  aortic  conus,  and  compara- 
tively smooth-edged,  shrivelled  valves  with  a  low,  soft  murmur. 
Consequently,  mere  loudness  in  itself  is  of  little  moment,  nor  is  a 
soft  murmur  nec(^ssarily  comforting.  It  is  the  most  constant  of 
all  cardiac  murmurs  in  consequence  of  its  causation,  and,  Walshe 
says,  "  Aortic  regurgitant  murmur  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  constant, 
where  its  physical  cause  exists ;  weakness  of  ventricular  action 
obviously  cannot  have  the  same  effect  in  rendering  a  regurgitant, 
as  a  direct  murmur,  obscure.''  Yet  W.  T.  (fainhicr  has  reconled 
a  case  where  a  regurgitant  murmur  ceased  to  be  audible,  and  in 
double  aortic  murmur  sometimes  the  obstructive  portion  is  the 
more  pronounced,  while  at  other  times  the  regurgitant  is  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  murmur.  Still,  generally  speaking, 
aortic  regurgitant  murmurs  are  constant  in  character.  Where 
there  is  also  an  obstructive  systolic  murmur,  this  is  heard  along 
the  arteries,  but  the  regurgitant  murmur  is  not  so  conveyed, 
though  authorities  are  not  agreed  upon  this  point.  Walshe  says 
there  is  no  "  aortic  hlood  munnur  diastolic  in  time ;"  once  he 
found  a  diastolic  murmur  in  displacement  by  pleuritic  effusion. 
The  area  and  time,  then,  of  a  regurgitant  aortic  murmur  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  murmurs. 

It  seems  passible  even  to  diagnose  which  aortic  cusp  is  torn 
down,  when  regurgitation  is  the  result  of  the  rupture  of  a  cusp, 
if  the  requisite  qualities  for  its  recognition  are  also  present.  Bal- 
thazar Fofcster, W  Birmingham,  performed  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant feats  in  diagnosis  when  he  distinguished  that  the  posterior 
segment  was  the  one  torn  down  in  a  case  of  traumatic  rupture.* 
The  regurgitant  current  was  directed  into  the  mitral  current,  and 
go  the  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis  simulated.     He  writes :  "  An 

*  Clinical  Medicine,  p.  127-8. 
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aortic  diastolic  raurmiir  propagated  to  the  heart  apex  usually 
means  incomi^etency  of  the  posterior  (or  mitral)  aortic  segment. 
I  believe  we  may  also  say  that  a  similar  murmur,  propagated 
towards  the  ensiform  cartilage,  indicates  incompetency  of  either 
the  left  CH)ronary  or  the  right  coronary  segment,  by  which  the 
regurgitant  current  is  thrown  more  upon  the  septum  of  the  ven- 
tricles." The  practical  value  of  this  diagnostic  refinement  was 
shown  by  the  prognosis  given,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
again  in  Chapter  XVIII.  The  diagnosis  was  verified  by  the  post- 
mortem. Few  opportunities  can  oc^cur  to  any  one  of  making 
sucli  observations,  but  they  tell  us  clearly  how  accurately  signifi- 
cant an  aortic  regurgitant  murmur  may  be. 

Then  the  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation  is  very  characteristic. 
The  blrxxl  thrown  into  the  arteries  by  the  ventricle  at  once  en- 
larged and  hypertrophied,  causes  rai)id  and  great  distension  of  the 
elastic  vessels,  while  the  aortic  insufficiency  permits  the  blood  to 
esca[)e  backwards  quickly,  instead  of  passing  slowly  out  by  the 
arterioles.  Conseciuently  the  pulse*  is  **  collapsing ;"  it  has  also 
been  termed  "jerking,"  and  "  water-hammer,"  or,  again,  "  Cor- 
rigsln's  pnlst*"  (from  his  memoir  on  "  Permanent  Patency").  It 
has  IxK^n  described  as  "  balls  of  blood  sliot  under  the  finger.'* 
This  character  is  more  pronounced  when  the  hand  is  held  up,  and 
therefore  generally  noted  in  hospital  in-patients  rather  than  in 
other  patients.  (Broadbent.)*  This  pathognomonic  pulse  ])oint8 
to  the  nature  of  thii  lesion  before  the  ch(«t  is  examined.  Aortic 
regurgitation  is  often  followed  by  secondary  mitral  regurgitation, 
and  then  the  j)ulse  is  modified  accordingly  ;  irrt^gularity  in  volume 
being  added,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  distension  being  less  pro- 
noun(re<l.  The  accuracy  with  which  Dr.  George  Johnson  diag- 
noses combineil  aortic  Regurgitation  with  mitral  regurgitation, 
from  the  chanicter  of  the  pulse,  is  wxill  known.  The  character- 
istics of  this  })ulse  are  modified  by  the  coexistence  of  aortic  ob- 
struction. It  is  not  pronounced  in  the  early  part  of  the  valvu- 
litis, and  "  indicates  extreme  inadequacy  of  the  aortic  valve,  and 
not  mere  lw\kage,  and  as  a  guide  to  treatment  it  is  less  valuable 
than   diastolic  nnirmur,  because   developed  at  a  later  jxiriod. 


» 


*  8il>Hon  Htates  that  the  wUapse  of  aortic  regurgitant  pulse  may  be  heard  by 
placing  the  patient's  wrint  to  the  ear. 


• 
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(Hayden.)  When  there  is  traumatic  rupture  of  an  aortic  cusp 
the  peculiar  pulse  is  soon  developed. 

This  rapid  and  excessive  distension  of  the  arterial  system  can 
be  felt  down  to  tlie  anterior  tibial,  and  seen  in  the  retinal  arteries. 
The  arterial  blow  may  be  felt  very  distinctly,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  relates  a  case  where,  for  five  years,  the  wife  of  a  man 
with  aortic  regurgitation  felt  uncomfortable  when  taking  his  arm 
in  consequence  of  the  unpleasant  blowlike  sensation  of  his  pul- 
sating arteries.  The  large  arteries  are  commonly  dilated  and 
atheromatous,  and  a  large  heaving  aorta  can  often  be  felt  at  the 
sternal  notch.  Quite  commonly  the  jerking  temporal  artery  can 
be  noted  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  prognosis  of  aortic  regurgitation  is  such  that  something 
about  it  may  be  said  at  tliis  point,  without  referring  all  to  the 
chapter  on  Prognosis.  In  the  first  place,  the  prognosis  is  l)ad  as 
to  time  as  well  as  to  life.  As  said  before  it  is  a  disease  of  hard 
work,  and  the  left  ventricle  is  usually  hypertrophied  to  some  ex- 
tent during  that  time  of  the  valvulitis  which  precedt^s  actual  in- 
sufficiency. It  occurs  in  young  persons,  in  whom  all  valve  changes 
progress  more  rapidly  than  in  older  persons.  The  hypertrophy 
is  massive  (for  reasons  given  in  Chapter  V),  but  it  is  short-lived. 

This  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mauriac  and  Jaccoud.  Hyper- 
trophy is  durable  when  the  nutrition  of  the  heai't-walls  can  be 
maintained,  as  in  the  hypqrtroj)hy  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
But  in  aortic  insufficiency  the  backward  current  permits  of  the 
blood  escaping  past  the  orifices  of  the  croronary  vessels,  and  so  the 
blood  supply  to  the  heart  becomes  insufficient.  Ordinarily  the 
backward  current  eddies  in  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  and  the  coro- 
nary vessels  are  well  filled,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  heart-walls 
is  maintained.  Consequently,  as  Balthazar  Foster  shows,  the 
prognosis  of  a  case  of  aortic  regurgitation  is  influenced  j)ro- 
nouncedly  by  the  fact  which  cusp  is  torn.  If  it  be  the  posterior 
cusp,  behind  which  there  is  no  coronary  artery,  which  is  ruptured, 
then  the  case  lasts  longer  than  when  cither  of  the  other  cusps  is 
torn  down,  behind  which  there  is  a  coronary  vessel.  The  cusjis 
tend  to  throw  tlie  blood  into  the  coronary  arteries.  Then  the 
atheromatous  aorta  loses  much  of  its  elasticity,  and  so  the  re- 
bound, which  fills  the  coronarj'  vessels,  is  diminished ;  and  be- 
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tween  these  two  causes  the  hypertrophy  of  aortic  insufBciency  is 
short-lived.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibrillar  of  the  massive 
heart  is  soon  instituted,  and  heart  failure  is  not  far  distant.  Death 
is  often  sudden  from  the  ventricle  becoming  overdistended  in  di- 
astole and  failing  to  contract.  In  this  form  of  hypertrophy  there 
is  no  inherent  tendency  in  the  new  muscular  fibril lae  to  undergo 
fatty  degeneration ;  the  causes  why  these  new  fibres  are  short- 
lived are  obvious  enough. 

The  course  Ls  commonly  rapid.  For  a  time  work  can  l)e  con- 
tinued, but  sooner  or  later,  often  in  no  long  time,  it  must  be  re- 
linquished. The  patient  is  anxious,  nervous,  and  terribly  con- 
scious of  the  working  of  his  heart.  The  carotids  pulsate  very 
visibly,  and  this  Ideating  is  chara(?teristic  when  seen  on  each  side 
of  an  anxious,  wistful,  and  not  mrely  somewhat  frightenai-look- 
ing  face.  A  little  later  he  is  in  l)ed,  propped  up,  breathing  with 
difficulty,  the  irregular  pulse  tilling  of  fatty  degeneration  gradu- 
ally enfeebling  the  heart.  Often  a  process  of  skin  degeneration 
is  found  in  the  later  stages  of  this  malady.  It  is  unctuous  and 
fatty,  alike  to  the  eye  and  the  touch. 

The  atheromatous  temporal  arteries  may  he  observed  plainly 
jerking.  If  the  mitral  valve  he  secondarily  involved,  then  pul- 
monary troubles  come  on  and  end  the  case.  At  other  times  the 
termination  is  sudden,  may  be  in  sleej),  or  the  appetite  fails,  and 
unconsciousness,  gradually  deepening,  steals  on,  until  the  heart 
stops  in  diastole. 

The  prognosis  is  much  affected  by  the  amount  of  obstruction 
combined  ^vith  aortic  insuffi(nencv  in  each  case ;  the  more  the  ob- 
struction  and  the  less  the  regurgitation  the  better  for  the  patient, 
and  the  longer  he  is  likely  to  live. 

In  many  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  the  mitnd  valve  becomes 
secondarily  affected.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  exteiLsion  of  the 
inflammatory  process  from  the  aortic  valves  to  the  aortic  flap  of 
the  mitral,  that  small  sheetlike  valve  fixed  into  the  base  of  the 
aortic  cusps,  partly  by  the  fact  that,  as  Traube  pointed  out,  the 
mitral  valves  are  closed  by  the  regurgitant  curix^it  as  well  as  the 
ventricular  systole,  and  their  period  of  rest  being  so  disturbed  and 
broken,  inij)erfect  or  perverted  nutrition  follows.  Also,  too,  the 
left  ventricle  becomes  enlarged,  and  then  the  mitral  ostium  is 
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correspondingly  enlarged,  and  thus  the  valve  flajis  may  l)ecome 
incompetent  to  close  it  on  the  ventricular  systole.  As  has  been 
insisted  on  before,  the  mitral  flaps,  in  perfect  health,  are  rather 
more  than  competent  to  close  the  orifice,  and  may  Undergo  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  contraction  before  they  become  incom]x^tent.  So 
when  this  enlargement  of  the  ventricle  and  dilatation  of  the  os- 
tium is  marked,  the  mitral  vela  may  become  insufficient,  and  yet 
not  be  very  extensively  contract(Hl.  A  most  instructive  case  of 
this  nature  is  to  Ixj  found  amidst  Dr.  W.  H.  Broadbcnt^s  patients 
at  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  A  lad  of  very  active  habits  has  well- 
marked  aortic  regurgitation,  and  as  his  ventricle  enlargixl  a  re- 
gurgitant mitral  murmur  developed.  The  lad  was,  after  this, 
laid  up  for  a  week  or  two  with  rheumatic  fever,  and  during  this 
time  the  heart  returned  towards  its  normal  size,  so  nmch  so  that 
the  mitral  murmur  disappeared  ;  the  valve  flaps  were*  once  more 
competent  to  close  the  orifice.  After  his  recover}^,  with  the  re- 
sumption of  his  habits,  the  left  ventricle  again  beciune  dilated  to 
its  old  size,  and  the  murnmr  reappeared.  When  secondary  mitral 
disease  is  thus  developed  a  systolic  nuirnmr,  usually  of  soft  char- 
acter, is  found  at  the  left  apex,  extending  towards  the  left  nipple, 
which  can  be  distinguished  from  the  aortic  murmur.  The  pulse, 
too,  is  modified;  it  is  less  distinctly  collapsing,  and  is  commonly 
irregidar  in  time,  and  still  nxxre  in  volume.  Prognosticjilly,  the 
development  of  mitral  valvulitis,  secondarily  to  aortic  regurgita- 
tion, is  of  bad  omen. 

Mitral  Obstrudion. — Here  the  mitral  vela  arc  soldered  together 
so  as  to  form  a  fixed  curtain  across  the  ostium ;  or  are  agghiti- 
nated  into  a  fingerlike  cone  projecting  into  the  left  ventricle. 
Conseciuently  there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  blood-flow  at  this 
]K)int,  and  a  murmur,  often  accompanied  by  a  thrill,  is  heard, 
which  nmrmur  is  presystolic  in  time,  ?.  €,j  it  occurs  during  the 
auricular  contraction  immediately  preceding  the  ventricular  sys- 
tole. It  was  at  first  termed  a  diastolic  nmrmur,  and  was  con- 
founded with  the  diastolic  nmrmur  of  aortic  regurgitation.  W. 
T.  Gairdner  first  discussed  this  murmur  fully  in  this  country,  and 
pointed  out  its  presystolic,  or  auriculo-systolic  character ;  since 
then  it  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  pointed 
out  the  modification  of  the  first  sound  heard  therewith,  which 
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approaches  tlic  second  in  character,  and  so  often  misleads.  The 
best  summary  of  the  Sounds  is  given  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  James 
Andrew,  in  "The  St.  Bartholomew's  Re[)orts,"  vol.  xiii,  1S77. 
He  6i\ys :  "  A  well-marked  presystolic  murmur,  indicating  ob- 
struction at  the  mitnil  orifice,  has  the  following  characters : 

"  1.  It  occurs  during  the  latter  part  of  the  diastole. 

"  2.  Its  point  of  maxinuim  intensity  is  a  little  within  and  above 
the  apex  beat ;  it  fades  towards  the  left  axilla,  and  Ls  not  heard 
behind. 

"  3.  A  diastolic  thrill  is  present  over  the  left  ventricle. 
•  "4.  The  murmur  has  a  peculiar,  harsh,  droning  sound,  and 
becomes  louder  towards  its  close,  which  is  abrupt. 

"  5.  It  is  generally  difficult  to  distinguish  an  interval  betwixt 
it  and  the  first  sound. 

"  6.  The  first  sound  is  shortened  and  intensified. 

"  7.  Reduplication  of  the  first  sound  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

"  8.  The  second  sound  is  very  feeble,  or  even  entirely  absent  at 
the  apex. 

"  9.  The  second  sound  is  intensified  at  the  left  base,  and  very 
frequently  reduplicated. 

"  10.  The  physical  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  and 
right  side  of  the  heiirt  are  j)resent. 

"11.  The  nnirnmr  varies  much  in  loudness,  length,  and  pitch, 
may  disapj)oar  entirely,  or  even  be  replaccMl  by  a  systolic  apex 
nuirmur.  These  changes  are  of  common  occurrciK»e  as  the  case 
approaches  its  termination. 

"  12.  The  pulse  is  often  small,  rai)id,  and  ver}'  irregular." 

Some  comments  on  these  j)oints  will  make  the  matter  clearer 
to  the  reader.  The  thrill  is  often  absent,  but  when  present  is  of 
great  diagnostic  value,  and  marks  the  case  as  one  of  stenosis. 
The  alteration  of  the  first  sound  is  probably  related  to  the  dimi- 
nution in  size  of  the  left  ventricle  in  mitral  stenosis  (contrasting 
with-  the  enlargement  commonly  found  in  mitral  regurgitation). 
The  direction  in  which  it  is  conveyed  is  proliably  the  point  which 
will  be  of  mast  service  to  novices  in  the  art  of  auscultation ;  its 
}X)int  of  greatest  intensity  is  to  the  right  and  above  the  apex 
beat,  and  it  is  lost  as  the  stethoscope  is  moved  towards  the  nipple 
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or  the  axilla^  and  it  is  not  heard  behind.  In  these  respects  it 
differs  essentially  from  the  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation.  Dr. 
Broadbent  is  of  opinion  that  the  murmur  is  longer  than  that  of 
regurgitation  ;  but  when  the  tricuspid  leaks  then  the  obstructive 
murmur  becomes  shortened,  because  the  long  niurnmr  is  no  longer 
feasible.  When  the  presystolic  murmur  is  replaced  by  a  systolic 
murmur,  then  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  "button-hole"  mitral. 
Here  there  may  be  both  murmurs ;  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  different  opinions  may  be  given  by  different  authorities, 
leading  to  confusion,  and  not  rarely  something  worse,  and  yet 
each  observer  may  have  been  correct  as  to  the  murmur  heard  at 
the  time  he  was  consulted.  Consequently  it  is  unfortunate  that 
so  much  stress  is  laid  at  present  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  two 
forms  of  mitral  murn%ur,  because  the  recognition  of  the  exact  lesion 
does  not  bear  mqch  upon  either  prognosis  or  treatment ;  authori- 
ties differing  as  to  whether  the  prognosis  of  stenosis  or  regurgi- 
tation is  the  worse ;  and  agreeing  that  in  both  cases  the  correct 
plan  of  treatment  is  to  build  up  the  right  heart  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  digitalis,  iron,  etc. ;  indeed,  to  carry  out  the  principles 
to  be  laid  down  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  treatment.  The  day 
of  the  prominence  given  to  the  presystolic  murmur  will  ere  long 
be  over.  Then  as  to  the  pulse  of  mitral  stenosis.  All  agree  that 
it  is  small,  and  Dr.  Andrew  is  in  accord  with  Dr.  Balfour,  of  Edin- 
Ijurgh,  in  saying  that  it  is  "  very  irregular."  On  the  other  hand, 
Walshe,  whose  diagnostic  accuracy  no  one  will  call  in  ques- 
tion, states  that  the  pulse  of  mitral  stenosis  is  regular,  a  view 
taken  by  Dr.  Broadbent  and  many  others,  including  .the  writer. 
Probably  the  irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  due,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  to  the  changes  of  lung  pressure  upon  the  enlarged  and 
dilated  auricle  and  right  heart,  and  so  may  vary  in  different 
individuals.  In  the  last  stages  of  mitrdl  disease  the  irregularity 
defies  all  rules.  (Broadbent.)  This  discrepancy  betwixt  different 
writers  as  to  the  character  of  the  pulse  in  mitral  stenosis  illus- 
trates how  different  may  be  the  exj)erience  of  individuals ;  for 
Drs.  Andrew  and  Balfour  are  well  known  for  their  care  and 
acumen  in  diagnosis,  and  so,  also,  is  Dr.  Walshe,  who  writes 
("  Diseases  of  the  Heart,"  1873,  p.  370),  "  And  it  must  not  Ixj  for- 
gotten that  mitral  stenosis  tends  to  equalize  the  irregular  pulse  of 
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mitral  insufficiency."  The  lesson  taught  by  this  discrepancy  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  some  other  refinements  of  diagnosis — that 
is  as  reganls  toleration  of  the  opinions,  and  even  appjirent  mis- 
takes of  others. 

MUral  licyvrgitation, — In  mitral  regurgitation  the  valve  flaps 
are  either  contracted,  and  even  fused  down  to  their  miisculi  |)apil- 
lares  in  advanced  cases,  or  the  regurgitation  may  lie  due  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle  and  enlargement  of  the  mitral  ostium, 
so  that  the  valve  flaps  l)ecome  insufficient  to  close  the  ostium  on 
the  ventricular  svstole.  In  this  last  cjtst*  some  diminution  of  the 
size  of  the  vela  will  be  found  i)r(»sent  in  nearly  all  cases.  At 
times  it  may  l)e  due  to  irregular  action  of  the  musculi  pipillares 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "  dvnamic "  mitral  murmur.  Conse- 
quently  this  regurgitant  murmur  is  systolic  in  time.  It  is  heanl 
at  the  left  a|)ex,  but  is  conveyed  distinctly  to wanls  the  left  nipple, 
and  may  be  heard  of  maximum  intensity  behind  the  left  nipple. 
When  well  developed  it  is  h«ird  at  the  spinal  column,  at  a  |K)int 
corrc»sj)onding  to  the  nipples.  It  is  a  less  limited  nmrmur  than 
that  of  mitral  steno'^is,  ex«»pt  when  dynamic.  It  is  usually  soft 
in  diameter,  but  may  be  loud.  A  very  soft,  almot^t  inaudible 
murnuir  may  go  with  great  jmtency,  and  so  be  of  the  worst  omen. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  very  loud  murmur  may  l)e  produce<l  from 
a  roughness  of  the  auricular  surfaces  of  the  mitral  flaps,  and  the 
regurgitation  may  lx>  practically  of  little  or  no  moment.  When 
the  tricuspid  fails  the  bloo<l  current  may  ha  too  feeble  to  elicit  a 
murmur.  At  other  times,  where  there  is  great  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle  no  mitral  murmur  may  ha  discoverable  (when  there 
is  every  reason  to  susi)ect  mitral  leakage),  until  the  treatment  has 
strengthened  the  nmscular  walls,  and  then  a  mitral  systolic  mur- 
mur is  distinctly  heard.  The  amount  of  regurgitation,  as  Skoda 
pointwl  out,  is  rather  to  be  measured  by  the  aa-entuation  of  the  pul- 
monary siM'ond  sound  than  by  the  loudness  of  the  murmur  itself. 
In  all  mitral  disease  there  is  obstniction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
in  the  ])ulmonic  circulation,  with  enlargement  of  the  right  heart, 
aiwl  so  the  pulmonary  valves  being  closed  with  abnormal  force, 
prcnluce  a  louder  sound,  and  the  diagnostic  value  of  accentuation 
of  the  sound  produ(»ed  by  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves  is  very 
great.     It  does  not  follow  that  because  there  is  no  increase,  but 
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even  a  diminution  in  the  blood  pressure  in  the  systemic  circula- 
tion, that  therefore  the  blood  pressure  in  the  pulmonic  circulation 
should  not  be  increased,  and  that,  too,  without  a  mitnil  Icrsion — 
where  a  great  deal  of  increased  stress  is  thrown  on  the  right 
heart  through  the  large  capillaries  of  the  pulmonic  circulation. 
To  this  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  valve  sound  must  be  added 
the  evidences  of  right-side  enlargement,  and  often  fulness  with 
pulsation  of  the  veins  of  the  neck.  When  the  right-side  enlarge- 
ment is  insufficient  or  failing,  then  there  are  evidences  of  lung 
engorgement,  or  stiisLs,  with  embarrassment  in  breathing,  and 
the  characteristic."  heart-cough."  There  is  asthenic  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  and  genend  enfeeblement  with  dyspnoea  readily  in- 
ducted. This  riickwlrkung  is  common  to  both  fornLs  of  mitral 
disease.  At  times  there  are  attacks  of  hiemoptysis,  and  in  elderly 
persons,  especially  in  mitral  regurgitation,  there  is  often  persist- 
ing bronchorrhcea.  Indeed,  mitral  stenosis  is  most  common  in 
young  subjects,  while  mitral  regurgitation  is  found  alike  in  young 
and  old.  If  there  is  found  a  mitral  murmur  in  an  elderly  per- 
son, it  is  almost  always  a  regurgitant  murnmr.  Then,  too,  in 
mitral  regurgitation  there  are  evidences  of  change  in  the  left 
ventricle,  as  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter ;  it  is  enlarged  com- 
monly by  combined  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  "  In  mitral 
stenasis  this  chamber  is  very  generally  found  to  be  snudl,  and  its 
mascular  substance  is  no  thicker,  and  may,  perhaps,  evert  be 
thinner,  than  under  normal  conditions.  The  aorta,  t(X),  is  often 
small  and  thin-walled."  (Hilton  Fagge.)  On  the  view  of  hyper- 
trophy put  forward  in  Chapter  V,  this  is  quite  intelligible — there 
is  no  increased  distension  of  the  left  ventricle  in  mitnil  stenosis. 
The  same  writer  says  further :  "  But  in  some  cases  of  mitral  ste- 
nosis, and  in  almost  all  cases  of  ^  mitral  regurgitation,'  the  left 
ventricle  is  large  and  fleshy,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  as  much 
dilated  and  hy[)ertrophied  as  in  aortic  regurgitation."  This  is 
quite  in  acicordance  with  the  view  of  increased  internal  pressure 
as  the  cause  of  the  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  in  mitral  re- 
gurgitation. In  the  cases  of  left  ventricular  enlargement  there 
are  the  muscular  changes  subsequent  to  the  valvular  lesion. 
But  in  some  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  as  well  as  of  mitral 
stenosis,  tliere  are  the  changes  in  the  ventricle  previous  to,  or  co- 
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existent  with,  the  valve  lesion  to  be  considered.  As  said  before, 
mitral  lesions  are  common  in  the  subjects  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease,  and  the  muscular  hypertrophy,  and  the  high  blood  pres- 
sure in  the  arteries,  set  up  mitral  valvulitis  from  overstrain. 
Speaking  broadly,  then,  in  mitral  stenosis  there  is  no  secondary 
enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle,  while  in  mitral  regurgitation 
this  is  common. 

When  a  mitral  murmur,  systolic  in  time  and  regurgitant  in 
character,  is  found  along  witli  other  evidences  of  disturbance  of 
the  vascular  system,  it  may  fairly  he  diagnosed  as  of  organic 
origin,  and  indicating  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  flaps  of 
some  kind.  But  there  are  mitnd  systolic  murmurs  which  are  not 
organic,  but  "  hsemic  "  or  "  dynamic."  Dr.  George  Balfour  calls 
this  "  curable  mitral  regurgitation;"  and  states  that  it  is  found  in 
conditions  of  muscular  relaxation  and  debility  (involving  the 
ever-acting  heart),  and  of  blood  alteration.  He  agrees  with 
Naunyn  that  this  is  not  an  arterial  murmur.  He  says  :  ."  But  it 
is  a  still  more  curious  fact  that,  by  cjirefully  examining  all  the 
cardiac  area,  we  discover  that  the  position  of  maximum  intensity 
of  this  so-called  arterial  bruit  is  not  over  an  artery  at  all,  nor  in 
any  of  the  usually  accepted  areas  of  cardiac  sounds  and  nmr- 
murs,  but  is  actually  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  or  rather  more, 
to  the  left  of  the  pulmonarj'  area,  and  in  the  same  plane  imme- 
diately over  the  part  w^here  the  appendix  of  the  left  auricle  pops 
up  from  behind,  just  to  the  left  of  the  i)ulmonary  artery.  This 
so-called  arterial  murmur  is,  therefore,  not  arterial  at  all,  but 
strictly  auricular  in  its  source."  Improvement  of  the  blood  and 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  heart-walls  causes  the  nmrmur  to  dis- 
appear. Other  mitnd  murmurs,  which  are  systolic  in  character, 
also  disapi>ear  in  time,  as  in  chorea,  for  instancxi.  Several  such 
dynamic  murmurs  have  come  under  my  notice,  which  have  fol- 
lowed sustained  effort,  like  a  long  enforced  run,  in  boys ;  they 
have  had  no  accompanying  evidences  of  organic  change,  and  dLs- 
api)eared  after  a  time.  One  loud  presystolic  murmur  is  known 
to  me  which  is  not  due  to  disease.  It  wtis  pronounced  not  to  \ye 
serious  by  the  late  Dr.  Latham,  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and 
during  a  very  energetic  life  there  have  been  no  evidences  of  its 
having  an  organic  origin  ;  yet  it  is  veiy  loud. 
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In  mitral  regurgitation  the  puke  is  often  quite  characteristic. 
It  is  irregular  alike  in  time  and  in  volume.  A  full  beat  may 
occur  with  small  ones,  or  a  small  l)eat  among  normal  beats.  Full 
beats  and  small  ones  may  be  found  together,  especially  where 
there  is  also  gretit  dilatation  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  amount  of  blood  escaj)ing  backwards 
through  the  mitral  leak  at  each  ventricular  systole  is  not  always 
the  same,  and  also  that  the  contractions  of  the  ventricle  are  not 
always  absolutely  alike,  nor  an  identical  amount  of  bkxxl  thrown 
into  the  aorta  at  each  ventricular  systole.  Irregularity  in  volume 
is  more  indicative  of  mitral  regurgitation  than  is  irregularity  in 
time;  the  latter  is  rather  signifiwint  of  dilatation.  Dr.  Broad- 
bent  thinks  that  the  irregularity  of  mitral  regurgitation  is  due 
often  to  changes  in  pressure  during  respiration,  more  markedly 
at  the  end  and  commencement  of  the  respiratory  act,  esj>ecially 
in  the  early  stages.  In  the  later  stages  the  irregularity  defies  all 
rules.  He  thinks,  in  mitral  stenosis,  irregularity  of  the  pulse  is 
found  only  in  the  last  stages,  and  is  then  more  marked  in  the 
pulse  than  in  the  heart.  The  impulse  in  mitral  regurgitation  is, 
he  thinks,  a  "  tap  "  rather  than  a  "  heave." 

The  irregularity  of  the  pulse  in  mitral  regurgitation  is  often  so 
characteristic  as  to  enable  a  diagnosis  to  be  formed  before  the 
chest  is  aasculfcited,  and  frequently  gives  a  direction  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  physical  signs  that  is  very  useful. 

When  it  is  blended  with  aortic  regurgitation  the  resultant 
compound  is  sometimes  perplexing ;  but  a  little  experiences  and 
reflection  will  soon  enable  the  reader  to  master  the  difficulties  and 
separate  the  two  factors,  (1)  the  collapse,  (2)  the  irregularity, 
without  much  hesitancy,  at  least  in  most  c^se^.  The  pulse  is  at 
once  feeble,  small,  often  irregular,  and  collapsing,  characteristics 
which  are  rendered  more  pronounced  by  holding  up  the  arm. 

The  backward  processes  set  up  by  mitral  disease,  especially 
after  the  tricuspid  is  secondarily  aifectcnl,  are  given  in  Chapter 
IV,  which  must  now  be  referred  to  and  read  again.  The  prog- 
nosis of  mitral  disease  is  a  matter  yet  in  dispute  as  to  the  chances 
of  life.  Some  assert  that  stenosis  Ls  more  favorable  to  longevity  ; 
others  hold  that  regurgitation  is  more  compatible  with  a  prolonged 
existence.     The  matter  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XVIII. 
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One  thing  may  be  asserted  of  mitral  disease,  there  Is  no  marked 
tenden(»v  to  sudden  death  with  it,  but  rather  to  slow  exhaustion 
from  some  of  the  resultant  sequelje — the  heart,  though  the  cause 
of  death,  is  not  itself  always  the  first  to  die. 

The  treatment  of  mitral  disease  must  be  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  laid  down  in  the  chapter  devoted  thereto.  All  au- 
thorities are  agreed  that  digitalis  is  useful  in  mitral  disease.  The 
difference  of  stenosis  or  regurgitation  is  little,  as  regards  the  treat- 
ment of  mitral  valvulitis.  The  resultant  consequences  are  the 
same,  except  that  Dr.  Broadl)ent  thinks  that  ascites  is  more  com- 
mon in  mitml  stenasis  than  in  regurgitation. 

Disecwe  of  the  Puhnonary  Valves  Ls  very  rare,  except  as  a  con- 
genital defetjt.  Rosenstein  has  seen  a  case,  and  says,  that  Speer 
luul  a  case  where  the  valvulitis  had  extended  so  far  that  it  Avas 
impassible  to  pass  a  quill  through  the  orifice.  But  a  pulmonary 
murmur  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  It  is  heanl  at  the  third 
left  costo-sternal  articulation,  and  is  heard  up  to  the  clavicle,  not 
quite  in  a  direct  line,  but  slightly  out  wan  Is  towards  the  shoulder. 
It  is  not  heard  so  well  on  the  right  side,  and  is  not  conducted 
along  the  aortii  or  arteries.  Such  is  the  murmur  of  pulmonary 
stenosis  as  observed  by  Elliotson  and  others.  It  is  not  heanl  at  tlic 
apex  or  the  back.  In  the  rare  event  of  such  disease  being  met 
with,  there  would  be  the  evidences  of  right-side  enlargement  (p. 
1 27).  In  a  wise  under  care  at  present  there  is  no  cyanosis,  but 
the  patient  is  very  small  for  his  age.  Pulmonary  murmurs  may 
l)c  prkIuccmI  by  j)ressure  on  the  vessel  by  masses  in  the  pericar- 
dium, or  tubercular  disease  of  the  left  lung.  Eight  such  cases 
have  Ix^en  recorded  bv  Dr.  Da  Costa  ;  in  seven  of  these  the  mur- 
mur  was  verv  localized,  and  heard  over  a  very  small  area.  At 
otluT  times  the  pulmonary  artery  is  not  covcre<l  by  lung,  and  then 
a  murmur  is  heard ;  in  one  c^ase  under  c^re  a  very  loud,  harsh 
nmrnuir  can  be  heard  over  a  considenible  area.  This  murmur 
is  not  simply  the  htemic  murnmr  of  ana>mia,  but  is  pronounctxlly 
affected  by  lull  inspiration,  when  it  is  heard  much  louder ;  and 
by  full  expiration,  when  it  is  much  diminished.  The  luemic 
murmur  is  usually  soft,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  bruit  (h  duiblej 
and  by  the  evidences  of  general  aniemia. 

A  localized  murmur  heard  at  the  pulmonary  area,  and  accom- 
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panied  by  evidences  of  right-side  enlargement,  may,  however, 

not  be  due  to  pulmonary  disease.     Walshe,  in  his  last  edition, 

quotes  such  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Eddison,  of  I^eeds,  and  my- 

«3elf.     On  |)ost-mortem  examination,  tiny  festoons  of  atheroma 

'iv^c^Te  found  on  the  pulmonary  cusps,  which  were  jx^rfect,  and  in 

no    way  injured  by  the  commencing  atheromatous  process.     But 

*-l  1^3  aortic  orifice  was  very  much  diseased,  and  there  was  a  "  but- 

■TM-hole  "  mitral.   The  blood  current  was  so  broken  at  the  mitral 

i  iice  that  a  very  feeble  aortic  murmur  was  produced,  heard  over 

1-  imited  area ;  the  right-side  enlargement  was  the  usual  result 

the  mitral  disease. 

Ihe  error  was  a  very  natural  one,  and  may  easily  be  made  by 
otfacrs. 

-A  systolic  pulmonary  murmur  may  be  heard  just  before  dc»ath, 
ctiaes  of  the  ante-mortem  formation  of  a  clot  in  the  right  ven- 

e. 

-As    to   pulmonary   regurgitation    it   is  practicsdly  unknown. 

^  Jc^ona  experiments  on  animals,  it  has  been  asc»ertaine<l  that  pul- 

^^^onaiy  r^urgitation  produces  a  murmur  heard  down  the  ven- 

*'^i<^le.     In  a  case  recorded  by  the  late  Dr.  Warburton  Begbie  of 

Pulmonary  valvulitis,  a  loud,  blowing,  systolic  nuirmur  was  ini' 

^lole   over  the  up|>er  jwrtion  of  the  chest  generally ;  it  was  not 

^^^^ismitted  into  the  carotids,  and  was  loudest  at  the  left  third 

^^'^^^tul  cartilage,  near  the  sternum,  where  a  diastolic  nuirmur  of 

'^^^eli  less  intensity,  and  a  thrill  likewisi?  existed.     The  pulse  was 

®^Veiit}'-two,  regular,  and  not  visible.     The  valves  of  the  pul- 

'^^^^^a.ry  artery  were  four  in  number,  and  incom|x*tent.    The  other 

^*Ves  were  healthy.     The  man  died  from  an  accident.  (Ilay- 

^^*i,  p.  1000.) 

J*lie  pulmonary  artery  may  be  thickened  and  atheromatous  from 

^^^^ train  in  mitral  disease  or  pulmonic  obstruction ;  but  even 

the  pulmonary  valves  are  rarely  more  than  slightly  affected. 

J  ^  -  -ictispid  regurgitation  is  a  common  consequence  of  mitral 

^^^^'isse.     When  the  right  side  of  the  heart  becomes  enlarged  and 

^^*c^ned,  more  strain  is  put  upon  the  tricuspid  valves,  and  then 

:^^^^  ^"i-llitis  follows.     Older  writers  used  to  speak  of  a  syni])athy 

j.^    ^*^^iiig  betwixt  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  as  the  cause  of 

^^seondary  tricuspid  disease.     It  is  found  when  the  right  side 

1*2 
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of  the  lieart  is  enlarged,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may.  Tricuspid 
regurgitiition  is  not,  however,  always  the  result  of  valvulitis,  but 
may  (x^cur  from  dilatation  of  the  tricuspid  ostium.  The  late 
Wilkinson  King,  in  a  most  interesting  essay,  tried  to  make  out 
"a  sjifety-valve  action  of  the  tricuspid,"  and  held  that  leakage 
of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  useful  in  cases  of  engorgement  of  the  right 
heart.  In  the  hearts  of  diving  mammals,  and  in  animals  whose 
safety  lies  in  flight,  there  are  sjyecial  arrangements  (the  moderator 
band  of  Rcil)  to  prevent  tricuspid  regurgitation.  Venous  pulsa- 
tion L^  often  found  in  right-side  engorgement ;  but  this  r^urgitation 
probably  depends  on  insufficiency  of  the  valves.  King  found 
the  tricuspid  valve  to  leak  readily  when  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  was  distended.  Tricuspid  regurgitation  without  valvulitis 
must  be  admitted  ;  but  in  the  bulk  of  cases  there  is  some  valvu- 
litis, just  so  nmch  that  the  valves  are  still  comjKjtent  when  the 
right  ventricle  is  not  very  distended.  Rokitansky  found  stretch- 
ing of  the  valves  usually  to  accompany  dilatation  of  the  muscu- 
lar chamlwrs,  and  Peyton  Blakiston  has  found  that  in  126  cases 
where  the  tricuspid  ostium  was  enlarged,  in  no  less  than  flfleen 
"  the  valves  had  increiisixl  in  size  so  that  they  perfectly  closed  the 
fonimcn  during  systole,  and  there  was  no  regurgitation ;"  and 
Nicmcycr  writes  :  "  When  the  ostium  dilates,  the  valve  grows  in 
breadth  and  length,  almost  always  remaining  competent  to  close 
the  widened  orifice." 

In  tricuspid  valvulitis  the  same  pathological  changes  are  found 
as  in  mitral  valvulitis,  except  that  tricuspid  stenosis  is  very  rare, 
and  the  change  set  up  is  almost  invariably  that  of  insufficiency. 
The  valve  flaps  are  contracted,  and  the  chordae  tendineae  short- 
enal.  The  small  valve  of  the  fixed  wall  may  be  shrivelled  up 
till  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  can  scarcely  l)e  inserted  betwixt  the 
valve  and  its  wall. 

The  signs  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  are  venous  pulsation,  evi- 
dences of  right-side  enlargc^ment,  and  a  systolic  murmur  heard 
at  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  murmur  is  soft  in  character,  and 
heard  over  a  small  area  only.  It  rarely  masks  the  systolic  sound 
completely ;  is  of  rarer  ot^curremre  than  tricuspid  regurgitation 
itself;  is,  pmbably,  not  always  detected  when  it  exists,  and  often 
esca|>es  detection  l)ecause  it  is  c*overed  by  a  powerful  mitral  mur- 
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mur,  and  in  some  cases  is  impaired  in  distinctness  by  a  deep- 
seated  venous  hum.  (Walshe.)  The  venous  pulsation  of  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  cause<l  by 
the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  arteries,  awording  to  Hayden,  by  the 
fact,  "  that  the  true  jugular  pulsation  is  partially  arrested  by  col- 
lapse of  the  veins  during  hispiratimi^  whilst  it  is  exaggerated  at 
the  acme  of  expiration.  The  carotid  pulse  is  in  no  way  influenced 
by  respiration."  Jugular  pulsation  may  ha  the  result  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  enlarged  right  auricle,  without  any  deformity  of 
the  valve  flaps.  There  are,  too,  the  general  evidences  of  tricus- 
pid failure  (Chapter  IV),  as  liver  pulsation,  congestion  of  the 
valveless  portal  circulation,  and  the  rest. 

Tricuspid  obstruction  is  a  very  rare  form  of  disease.  When 
it  occurs  the  tricuspid  valves  are  unitetl,  and  the  edges  of  the  ori- 
fice may  be  rough,  and  even  calcareous.  It  usually  o(vurs  with 
disease  of  the  other  valves,  aortic  or  mitral,  or  both.*  A  tri- 
cuspid obstnictive  murmur  has  been  diagnosed  by  several  physi- 
cians, as  Rutherford  Haldane,  Balthazar  Foster,  and  others. 
Foster  found  "  the  area  of  ciirdiac  dulness  increased  laterally,  a 
thrill  most  distinct  at  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  a  nuirmur  which 
had  its  point  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  base  of  the  ensifonn 
cartilage,  close  to  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum.  It  began  softly, 
but  grew  louder  and  harsher  up  to  its  end,  which  came  abruptly 
with  the  first  sound.  The  murnmr  was  propagated  faintly  to  the 
base  of  the  heart,  but  was  not  audible  in  the  axilla,  or  at  the 
back  of  the  chest.  The  tricuspid  valve  segments  were  adherent 
and  formed  a  round  orifice  of  communication  between  the  auricle 
and  ventricle,  which  admitted  the  forefinger  beyond  the  first 
joint.  The  edges  of  the  orifice  were  thick  and  rough  on  the  au- 
ricular surface,  and  studded  with  calcareous  spots.  The  aortic, 
pulmonic,  and  mitral  valves  were  healthy.  The  orifices  of  the 
aorta  and  the  left  auriculo- ventricular  a|)erture  were  narrowed, 
the  latter  only  admitting  the  tips  of  the  tsvo  first  fingers." 

The  prognosis  of  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  neces- 


*  Niemeyer  writes :  "  I  have  repeatedly  observed  contraction  of  the  tricuspid 
with  rupture  of  the  chordae  tendineie,  as  an  accompaniment  of  severe  stricture 
of  the  mitral."  The  combination  of  mitral  and  tricuspid  disease  hiis  been  de- 
scribed by  Bamberger. 
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sarily  bad.  As  long  as  the  tricuspid  valve  holds  the  systen 
largely  protected  from  the  consequences  of  heart  failure ; 
when  it  leaks  the  genenxl  consequences  of  blood  stagnation  are  ] 
The  prenuirniuric  stage  of  valvulitis  is  a  matter  of  grow 
interest.  Probably  we  can  know  little  of  this  in  any  but 
aortic  valvas.  Strain  is  the  great  cause  of  aortic  valvulitis,  c 
sequontly  it  is  common  in  forms  of  toil  where  severe  and  geni 
efforts  are  made.  The  first  changes  are  those  of  hypertroph; 
the  left  ventricle,  with  awentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sou 
Later  on  a  regurgitant  mui*mur  is  audible.  In  advanced  sh 
in  the  subjects  of  lithiasis  there  are  contracted  arterioles,  a  U 
pulse  from  high  bhnxl  pressure  in  the  arteries,  and  hypertro 
of  the  left  ventricle.  This  hypertrophy  maintains  the  high  i 
sion  in  the  arteries,  which  in  time  Ixicome  atheromatous.  S 
are  the  associations  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  in  the  elde 
There  are  distinct  changes  whi(.'h  precede  the  murmur.  Wall 
Hope,  Fuller,  and  Da  Costa  all  speak  of  a  dull  or  clanging  \ 
in  the  aortic  valve*  when  thickened,  before  a  murnuir  is  he 
Such  change  of  tone  occurring  where  distinct  accentuation 
been  heard,  will,  probably,  inditrate  that  disease  is  pmgressiuj 
the  aortic  cusps.  The  question,  then,  may  be  raised,  "Are 
always  compel Icil  to  wait  for  the  comparatively  remote  and  bri 
answer  of  a  murnnir  Ix^fore  we  caux  feel  sure  that  the  aortic  val 
are  becoming  disea'^al  ?''  I  firmly  believe  that  a  murmur  is 
essential  to  the  diagnosis  in  every  case.*  This  view  did  not  esc 
the  att(*ntion  of  an  early  obscTver,  Dr.  Clendinning,  who  held 
view  "that  the  valvular  dise^ise  is  rather  the  consetjuence  than 
cause  of  hypertr()[)hy,  as  this  latter  condition  of  the  heart,  it 
the  rc^sult  of  a  vital  and  not  of  any  mechanic-al  condition,  is  km 
to  predispose  to  inflammation  of  all  parts  of  the  btxly,  and  tol 
of  its  own  inner  lining  membrane,  of  course,  amongst  the  numb 
(Joy,  "  Library  of  Medicine.'')  The  phnuseology  is  somewhat  a 
quated,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Clendinning  thought  hy|)er 
phy  of  the  Innirt  was  a  cause  of  valvulitis. 


*  The  rciwlcr  who  is  iniorostcd  in  this  matter  will  find  in  the  PMinbargh  ? 
ic«l  Journal  for  Febnmry,  1879,  a  paper  where  this  subject  is  discnsHed  nt  fi 
length,  and  the  views  of  Dr.  Broadbent,  Dr.  8an8om,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Mac 
zie  K^ven,  as  well  as  those  of  the  writer. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

f 
DISEASBB  OP  THE   MUSCULAR   WALLS— MUSCULAR  CHANGES — MYOCARDITIS — 

FATTY  ACCUMULATION— FATTY    INFILTRATION— FATTY    DEGENERATION — 

FALSE     HYPERTROPHY — ATROPHY— BROWN     ATROPHY — AMYLOID   DISEASE 

— SYPHILITIC   GUMM ATA — TUBERCLE — CANCER — PA R ASITES — POLYPI. 

The  question  at  times  arises,  is  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  ever 
a  disease  per  %ef  Older  writers  looked  upon  hypertrophy  as  the 
disease  of  the  heart  ^r  excellence.  On  the  other  hand,  my  friend 
Dr.  Angus  Fraser,  of  Aberdeen,  teaches  that,  broadly  speaking, 
there  is  but  one  disease  of  the  heart,  and  that  is  "Dilatation." 
There  is  much  truth  in  this  broad  statement ;  the  acute  danger  in 
heart  disease  is  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  in  diiistolc ;  the  chronic 
danger  is  dilatation.  Still,  under  some  circumstaiu^es,  as  we  saw 
in  Chapter  V,  hypertrophy  may  be  a  disease  j)er  se;  but  this  is 
very  rare.  It  is  almost  invariably  a  secondary  consequence  of 
something  which  precedes  it  in  time. 

The  heart  is  of  variable  size  in  different  persons.  There  are 
persons  with  naturally  small  hearts  and  feeble  circulation.  These 
are,  according  to  the  late  Professor  Lay  cock,  persons  of  the  strumous 
diathesis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  persons  of  the  sanguine  arthritic 
diathesis  the  bloodvessels  are  numerous,  the  heart  is  large  and 
powerful,  and  the  blood-corpuscles  are  numerous.  The  latter 
class  furnishes  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  organic  disease  of 
the  heart ;  the  former  rather  gives  us  the  cases  of  functional  de- 
rangement combined  with  adynamy. 

It  is  of  importance  to  recognize  this  fact  of  the  variable  size  of 
the  heart  in  different  persons,  as  otherwise  mistakes  may  occur, 
causing  much  needless  apprehension  and  misery.  For  instance, 
a  medical  friend  of  mine  has  a  large  heart,  a  well-developed  vas- 
cular system,  and  is  a  great  athlete,  especially  remarkable  for  his 
endurance.  His  large  heart  beats  slowly,  just  like  an  hypertro- 
phied  heart,  because,  as  described  in  Chapter  I,  the  roots  of  the 
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vagiis  are  wcil  flixxlcd  with  bltiotl,  and  the  powerful  heart  is  held 
back  so  that  the  blcKxl  iu  the  arteries  may  have  time  to  escape  out 
i>f  the  arterioles  before  the  next  ventricular  systole  comes ;  other- 
wise the  arteries  would  be  overfull,  and  the  tonsequenws,  tarly 
and  remote,  of  overdistension  of  the  arteries  would  follow.  A 
well-known  provincial  physician  of  the  old  school  pronounced 
this  state  hypertrophy,  and  for  some  years  my  friend  was  made 
uneasy ;  but  as  he  grew  no  worse  and  his  capacity  to  endure  ex- 
ertion remained  undiminished,  he  began  to  distrust  the  opiuion. 
On  consulting  mo,  my  opinion  was  given  to  the  effn-t  that  he  had 
an  unusually  good  and  powerful  heart;  and  that  it  was  due  to 
this  that  he  wiis  so  remarkable  for  sustained  endurance  in  the 
cricket-field  and  elsewhere.  This  was  precisely  the  ooudition  of 
the  famous  racehorse  "  Eclipse,"  who  had  a  very  large  heart. 
His  "  staying  power  "  was  even  more  remarkable  than  his  sjie*^, 
and  when  he  died  at  Lanncs,  in  Februarj-,  1787,  he  was  opened 
in  order  to  see  if  any  peculiarity  could  be  found  to  explain 
his  remarkable  prowess.  "The  heart  of  the  indomitable  crea- 
ture was  found  to  weigh  fourteen  pounds,  and  Vial  de  St.  Bel, 
who  t^iened  him,  attributwl  his  extraordinary  and  unflinching 
courage  to  Uie  she  and  vigor  of  his  huge  blood-pump."  When 
the  famous  Irish  greyliound,  "  Master  Magrath,"  died,  his  body 
was  sent  to  Professor  9.  Haughton  for  examination.  The  animal 
had  also,  been  more  remarkable  for  his  endurance  even  than  his 
speed.  The  heart  was  of  unusual  size  and  power,  and  Professor 
Haughton  wrote,  "I  believe  tliat  Master  Magnith's  great  heart 
(like  the  Nazarenc  locks  of  Samson's  hair)  was  the  real  cause  of 
his  extraoniin.-iry  running  [wwers."  Dr.  Gowers  thinks  that  this 
hyi>eilntphy  was  the  result  of  the  long-continued  exertion  ;  but  I 
venture  to  diffi:r  from  him,  and  think  the  large  heart  the  chief 
factor  in  the  animal's  great  power,  Certainly  Dr.  Gowers  is 
right  in  stating  tliat  hyi>ertrophy  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  overexertion ;  and,  as  said  in  a  previous  chapter,  such 
hy|>ertrophy  is  usually  found  antecedent  to  aortic  valvulitis. 
The  article«  on  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  on  dilatation,  etc.,  by 
Dr.  Gowers  in  Russell  Reynolds's  "System  of  Me<lieine,"  are 
excellent.  He  but  narrowly  misses  the  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  byiiei-trojjhy.     He  sjiys,  "  Increaseil  bloixl  pressure  within  the 
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hosxrt  during  its  systole  is  the  common  cause  of  its  muscular  over- 
growth."    As  seen  in  Chapter  V,  it  is  the  overdistension  during 
d ias tole  which  excite  strophic changes.  Dr.  Gowew,  however,  gras[)s 
tiio  facts  more  clearly  in  the  article  on  dilatation,  where  he  writes, 
e  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  producnnl  in  every  case  by  its  over- 
nsion  with  blood.     Just  as  the  various  cjuises  of  hypertrophy 
in  volve,  as  the  efficient  cause,  over\vork,  so  the  various  causes  of 
iila-taition  involve  overdistension.      The  immediate  cause  of  this 
ov^^rdistension  is,  in  each  case,  the  existence  at  the  end  of  the 
tlisisstole  of  an  endocardial  pressure  disproportioned  to  the  resist- 
^'^S    power  of  the  wall  of  the  he^irt,  and  before  which  the  heart 
>'i<3lci}.     The  act  of  dilatation  thus  oa»urs  during  the  diastole  of 
*1"^^    leart."     As  seen  in  Chapter  V,  the  primary  causes  of  dila- 
^^^-^ion  and  hyi>ertrophy  are  the  same.     I  should  in  that  chapter 
^^^x^'Ci  expressed  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Gowers,  if  my  views  had 
^^^^    appeared  in  the  first  eilition  of  this  work  (pp.  69, 70,  71),  only 
put  so  fortnbly  forward  as  in  this  edition,* 
ypertrophy  is  very  rarely  found  as  a  disease  pei'  ae  ;  and  a 
^^^v:irally  large  and  iK)werful  heart  is  not  ne(*essarily  an  abnormal 
iseased  heart.     The  relations  of  hypertrophy  to  the  various 
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^^^^■^ins  of  valvular  disease  are  important  clinically.     We  saw  in 
^^     iirst  chapter  how,  as  the  heart  is  develope<l,  as  evolution  pro- 
.8,  its  musc^ular  power   is   economized  by  the  formation  of 
W'es  by  folds  of  the   endowirdium,  strengthencHl  by  fibrous 
^.     When  the  complex  valves  of  the  human  heart  are  in- 


_  and  rendered  insufficient,  the  heart  is  dci^nided  to  a  lower 
*~^  ^  its  efficiency  depends  upon   comjiensating  muscular 


If  the  mus(!ular  growth  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  uor- 
i    amount  of  blood  to  be  passe<l  into  the  aorta  in  a  normal 
"-^j  thus  perfect  comi)ensation  is  attained,  which  may  last  for 
^:iy  years.     Thjs  is  best  seen  in  aortic  stenosis,  where  a  thick- 
ventricle  compensates  a  narrowed  orifice.     Ijcss  perfect  and 
ble  18  the  compensatory  muscular  growth  in  the  left  ventricle 
ortic  regurgitation  ;  but  in  those  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation 

In  a  recent  thesis  Dr.  Kosenbsieh,  of  Hreslau,  ascribes  the  first  step  towards 
irtrophy  as  a  primary  dilatation  of  the  particular  Auricle  or  ventricle  in  di- 
«;  thus  quite  agreeing  with  the  view  put  forward  by  nie.  Centralblatt 
.  Wise.,  No.  37,  1878.  ^ 
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i>ccasioned  by  acute  endooirditis,  and  wlicre  the  iiijiirr  done  i* 
limited  and  exhibits  no  tendency  to  pnxved,  but  bet-omps  station- 
ary, the  eompensition  by  museidar  growth  in  the  right  heart 
often  produces  a  new  equilibrium  which  lasts  for  many  years,  and 
is  not  far  below  the  normal  erjnilibrium,  if  the  demand  uiion  the 
heart  be  not  severe.  If  the  domund  bo  "  levelled  down  "  to  tlie 
new  equilibrium  by  a  quiet  life,  ihe  rase  may  proceed  without 
growing  worse,  and  almost  a  normal  length  of  days  be  attained. 
Several  such  cases — one  reached  ninety-two,  another  eighty-six 
years — wei-e  given  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clarke,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Medieal  Society  on  the  prognosis  of  heart  disease,  December 
17,  1877.  In  his  work  on  dropsy,  Baeham  says  :  "  Diwrgnni- 
zation  of  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the  liearl.  is  a  well-known 
concomitant  of  acute  rheumatism,  yet  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, and  must  be  familiar  lo  most  physicians,  how  few  sufier 
from  dropsv'  of  thost>  whose  mitnil  valves  only  have  become  dis- 
ordered, and  in  whom  a  mitral  murmur  is  easily  detected.  How 
many  patients  wc  mwt  with  who  for  ycai-s  have  thus  suffiared 
from  an  imjierfect  mitral  valve,  who  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  health, 
and  \vho,  except  that  they  are  not  equal  to  any  rapid  bodily  ef- 
fort, such  as  running,  or  l>eing  hurried  in  their  roovcmenta,  go 
through  a  life  of  average  duration  without  other  inconvenience." 
Dr.  King  Chambers,  in  his  "  Cliniial  Lectures,"  gives  cacics  of 
"  defective  valves  "  of  fifty-seven  years'  standing,  of  fifty,  of  forty- 
four,  and  twenly-scven  years'  standing.  All  mitral,  "  in  whom 
110  inconvenience  to  be  called  illness  has  followed." 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  vulvuHtis  is  of  the  originally  more 
chronic,  wlerotic,  or  contracting  variety,  it  constantly  pDgrcfises, 
and  the  muwulur  compensatory  growth  has  to  keep  paw  with  it 
until  it  lan  no  longer  do  so,  and  failure  by  dilatation  must,  and 
sorjner  or  later  does,  ensue.  The  miiwular  growth  mnnot  go  on 
indefinitely,  and  a  time  comes  when  the  muscular  compensation 
r  fails  to  meet  thu  narrowing  orifice,  or  the  fori*  of  the  rcgurgita- 
f  ting  current.  But  the  aspect  of  every  case  of  valvular  dietsiso 
pests  largely,  m  regards  the  prognosis,  on  the  luuwnlar  modifica- 
tions which  actximpany  it,  or  follow  it,  and,  con^-queutly,  upon 
the  nutritive  powers  of  the  individual.  If  the  mntilatiuu  of  a 
valve  be  small  and  the  mischief  stjitionan.-,  then  a  slight  mnscu- 
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lar  hyperplasia  is  sufficient  for  a  perfect  and  durable  compensa- 
tion, while  in  progressive  or  contracting  valvulitis,  the  changes 
in  the  valves  require  constant  muscular  changes  to  keep  pace  with 
them,  or  the  compensation  fails. 

The  muscular  changes  which  accompany  or  follow  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  valvulitis  are  as  follows.  Aortic  stenosis  leads  to 
considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  without  enlarge- 
ment of  cavity.  Aortic  regurgitation  induces  great  enlargement 
of  ventricular  cavity  (left),  with  massive  hypertrophy.  In  mitral 
r^urgitation  there  are  "  forward "  as  well  as  "  backward  " 
changes.  The  backward  changes,  enlargement  and  thickening 
of  the  left  auricle,  of  the  pulmonic  vessels  and  of  the  right  heart, 
are  common  to  both  forms  of  mitral  disease.  The  forward 
changes  are  different.  In  regurgitation  "  the  left  ventricle  is 
large  and  fleshy,"  while  in  stenosis  "  this  chamber  is  very  gener- 
ally found  to  be  small,  and  its  muscular  substance  no  thicker, 
and  may  perhaps  even  be  thinner  than  under  normal  circum- 
stances. The  aorta  is  often  small  and  thin-walled."  (Hilton 
Fagge.)  At  times,  however,  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  the  left 
ventricle  is  lar^^^e  and  thick,  but  in  such  cases  I  incline  to  hold 
that  the  hypertr9phy  of  the  left  ventricle  preceded,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  mitral  valvulitis.  In  a  previous  chapter  it  is  stated  that 
a  high  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  puts  more  strain  than  normal  on  the  mitral  valve  flaps 
on  each  ventricular  systole,  and  so  valvulitis  is  excitcl.  A  growth 
of  connective  tissue  from  the  fibrous  bands  of  the  valve  vela  is  a 
correlation  of  growth  with  the  muscular  hyperplasia.  Thus  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  muscular  changes  found  with 
valvulitis  may  precede  or  accompany  the  valve  changes,  and  not 
merely  be  the  result  of  them. 

Then  again,  valvular  ina)mpetence  may  be  the  result  of  dila- 
tation of  the  cardiac  chaml)ers  without  valvulitis.  Such  a  con- 
dition of  the  right  heart  is  quite  common  at  periods  of  acute  en- 
gorgement of  that  chamber.  In  cases  of  rapid  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle,  mitral  insufficiency  is  so  protluced.  One  such  case 
in  a  woman  with  severe  menorrhagia  was  very  marked,  and  re- 
duction of  the  size  of  the  chamber,  and,  with  it,  a  diminution  of 
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the  mitral  ostium,  was  followed  bv  a  disappearance  of  the  evi- 
dences of  regurgitation. 

The  remarks  as  to  the  relations  of  vaUnilitis  to  muscular  hv- 
perplasia  in  the  left  side* of  the  heart,  apply  equally  to  right-side 
changes,  and  the  association  of  tricuspid  valvulitis  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  walls  of  the  right  heart  is  well  known.  Though 
the  form  of  such  valvulitis  is  commonly  that  of  insufficiency, 
still  tricuspid  stenosis  is  not  unknown. 

AcLTE  Myocarditis. 

Rindflei.sch  commences  his  acccount  of  mvocarditis  bv  assur- 
ing  as  that  it  is  the  darkest  chapter  in  all  pathology.  Inflam- 
mation of  all  muscular  structure  is  but  imperfectly  understood, 
and  such  inflammation  is  rare  by  comparison  with  inflammation 
of  other  structures.  Acute  mvocarditis  is  usual Iv  more  or  less 
general  throughout  the  heart,  and  is  found  along  with  pyrexia, 
asually  septic  in  character.  When  found  along  with  endocar- 
ditis or  pericarditis,  it  does  not  commonly  extend  far  into  tlie 
cardiac  wall.  It  commences,  according  to  Virchow,  either  in  the 
muscular  bundles  themselves  {purcnchymatouH  myocarditis)^  or  in 
the  intermuscular  areolar  tissue  [interstitial  myocarditis).  The 
inflammatory  process  may  run  on  to  the  formation  of  pus,  or 
purulent  mycxjarditis.  The  structure  of  the  heart  is,  at  first,  of 
a  dark-red  color,  but  later  on  becomes  of  a  grayish-yellow,  or 
grayish-red,  with  accumulations  of  pus  in  minute  masses.  Under 
the  microscope  the  primitive  bundles  of  muscular  fibre  become 
increased  in  bulk  and  swollen  with  fluid,  and  the  cross-markings 
l)ecome  indistinct.  To  the  touch  the  heart- walls  feel  soft  and 
hoggVy  and  are  easily  torn,  the  stnicture  being  readily  broken  up 
into  irregular  fragments.  When  pus  is  formed  the  purulent  ac- 
cumulations often  run  together  and  form  an  irregular  abscess^ 
which  may  perforate  the  endocardium  and  open  up  into  the  circu- 
lation. 

Such  myocarditis  is  found  commonly  with  pyjemia,  where  it  is 
called  metastatic,  or  ^vith  puerperal  fever,  typhus,  low  forms  of 
scjirlatina,  or,  acconling  to  Oppolzer,  not  rarely  with  cholera. 
Acute  softening  of  the  heart  is  a  common  cause  of  death  in  re- 
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ing  fever;  convalescents  therefrom  not  uncommonly  dropping 

when  walking  around  the  ward,  from  syncope  due  to  the 

^^oa,lvened  condition  of  the  heart.     In  what  nivocarditis  differs 

froria  the  changes  which  go  on  in    muscles  during  a  sustained 

hi^h  temperature,  ascertained  by  the  process  of  "  harpooning,"  it 

is     i  npossible  to  say.     Acute  myocarditis  is  rarely  absent  in  fatal 

ei:idometritis ;  but  how  far  it  may  proceed,  and  yet  be  compati- 

t>l^     "^vith  recovery,  is  not  yet  known. 

he  symptoms  of  acute  myocarditis  arc  not  well  marked, 
is  an  absence  of  objective  phenomena,  as  palpitation,  while 
*i^^  subjective  symptoms  are  those  common  to  all  cardiac  failure. 
'^V'ti^n  found  along  with  septic  pyrexia,  the  failure  of  the  heart's 
PO'^^i^^r  is  the  most  significant  indiaition  of  the  diseitse;  while,  if 
it  1:>^  accompanied  by  ulcerative  endocarditis,  a  munmir  may  be 
*^^::^si-x^.  Pain  is  not  always  present  in  myocarditis;  its  presence 
1^  o:f  some  value,  but  its  absence  proves  nothing.  Prol>ably, 
^^^t^XNerae  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  with  great  weakness  in  it,  is  the 
"^<^^s*t  reliable  sign  of  acute  myo(*4irditis  when  extensive  and  dif- 
*^53^^.  Afler  death  the  blood  is  dark  and  of  a  violet  hue;  but 
^*^^^i:*^  are  no  indications  of  such  blood  change  in  life. 

8  to    the    pn)gress    and    termination  of  acute  myocarditis, 
g  rarely  found  alone,  these  depend  largely  upim  its  concomi- 
It  is  very  improbable  that  it  is  altogether  absent  in  cases 
^*        sustained  high  temperature  which  recover;  just  as  degenera- 
'^^^^^    changes  in  other  muscles  are  found  by  the  process  of  har- 
I^^^^^^»>ing  to  exist  in  patients  who  recover.     The  scars  of  Dittrich 
^-■***ii&h  testimony  as  to  by-past  disi^*^,  and  are  not  rare  in  the 
^^^^'^^ -house.      As   to  whether,  in  any  case,  acute  myocarditis  is 
nt  extensively  or   not;    or  whether   its   progress    has   not 
a   \K>int  incomi)atible  with   recovery ;  or  that   point   is 
^^^^^X^i^Wy  passed ;   probably  exceeds   the  diagnostic  powers  of 
,^  ^^^^*a*^  physicians.     As  to  treatment  little  may  be  Siiid.     The  con- 
"^^^^n  of  the  heart  must  be  looked  at  alongside  the  general  state, 
^mulants,  beef  tea,  milk,  digitalis,  with  or  without  strychnia, 
indicated. 

Chronic  Myocarditis. 

^Kironic  myocapditis  is  stated  by  Grerman   writers  to  be  the 
cause  of  degeneration  of  the  muscular  structures  of  the  heart ; 
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and  Sehrtfitter  says  "  that  we  must  learn  to  consider  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  as  only  the  resiiU  of  a 
chronic  parenchymatous  inflammnttoD."  Sueh  a  proctss  will  cer- 
tainly lead  to  a  softening  of  the  heart  stnicturts,  but  whether, 
what  wt'  understood  by  fatty  di^pnoration  of  the  heart,  is  the 
condition  thus  indiiixid,  may  be  questioned.  The  stale  rMUjiied 
by  chronic  myocarditis  in  rather  that  found  in  a  ease  de^riltod  by 
Hope. 

An  intermittent  pulse  had  existed  six  years,  and  n^  the  cardiac 
symptoms  increased,  the  patient  was  advis»l  to  take  exeri'ise,  with 
the  idea  of  reducing  the  fat  on  tlie  heart.  This  he  did  to  excess, 
and  the  sympttims  became  aggravated.  He  travelled  up  to  Ijon- 
don,  and  then  presented  the  following  appearand  and  symptoms : 
"His  complexion  was  very  sallow,  with  purplish  cheeks,  nose, 
and  lips;  oppressive  dy^pncm,  hut  not  orihopncea;  pulse  ex- 
tremely intcrmitt^'nt,  irregular,  and  unequal,  an  occasional  beat 
being  strougLT  and  lai^r  tlian  natural,  while  the  intermediate 
beats  were  very  small,  weak,  and  often  imperceptible.  Hligbt 
tedomu  pethim.  Auscultation. — Impulse,  a  flutter,  with  an  otxa- 
sionat  Imnnd  of  inordinate  force.  Sounds  both  weaker  than  natu- 
ral, and  the  first  as  short  and  flapping  as  the  second.  No  mur- 
luurs.  Ccntractious  of  the  heart  were  130  to  140  per  minute, 
and  the  pulse  40  to  60.  Pen-ns.sion  prevented  by  a  vesication  on 
the  priEcordial  region.  The  symptoms  iucrease<l.  Whenever 
drowsiness  slackened  voluntary  respiration,  gasping  came  on  and 
aroused  him,  and  thb  occurre<l  alternately  every  four  or  five 
minutes.  Next  suiwrvenisi  expectoration  of  dark  bltKn],  failure 
of  the  pulse,  and  moderate  anasarca;  finally  diminulion  of  seii- 
eibility,  and  death  in  a  fbrtuight  alter  a  protracted  struggle. 
Diagnosis. — Hy|)ertrophy  with  dilatation,  which  I  inferred  from 
tlie  occasional  strong  impulse,  and  strong  large  pulse.  No  val- 
vular contraction  or  regurgitation,  because  no  murmur,  and 
because  great  mitral  contraction  or  regurgitation  was  iut^ompati- 
ble  with  the  occasional  strong  beats  of  the  pulse,  which  its  alwaya 
weak  in  such  mitral  disease.  Soitening,  because  without  mitral 
disease,  the  pulse  was  irregular,  etc.,  and  because  there  was  pas- 
sive hieiuoptysis  and  great  venous  retjirdation ;  also  becauso  the 
sounds  were  weak  and  the  first  short,  though  there  w;is  hypcrtro- 
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phy  with  dilatation.     Pulmonary  apoplexy.     No  hydrothorax. 

A  utopsy. — Cavities  of  the  pleura  contained  two  ounces  of  blood. 

LiUngs  universally  engorged  and  black  ;  while  inferior  lobe  of  the 

left    in  the  state  of  pulmonary  apoplexy.     Heart  dilated  to  the 

sixc  of  a  bullock's,  being  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  the  closed 

fi.st  of  the  subject.     Walls  of  left  ventricle  thickened  to  about 

Aree-quarters  of  an  inch;    muscular  substance  dark   red   from 

*"i|i^iiineous  engorgement,  and  so  much  softened  that  a  finger  and 

tliiiriib  passed   through    it  with  very  little   pressure.     All    the 

^^^I'V'cs  perfectly  healthy  and  capable  of  dis<»harging  their  func- 

^on^^  except  that   the   mitral   and    the   aortic  were  strong  and 

''^^J'icjr  opaque,  from  hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  tissue.     Walls  of 

tnG    Y-ight  ventricle  of  natural  thickness,  but  the  external  third  of 

^"^     niuscular  substance  was  replaced,  over  a  considenible  extent, 

^y    ^ftat.     Auricles  dilated  to  double." 

**obably  this  case  will  give  the  symptoms  and  pathological 
ition  of  softening  of  the  hejirt  fnmi  inflammation,  better  than 
^"^"^^    mere  array  of  general   indi«itions.     Hoj>e  calls  it  a  case  of 
jme  softening. 

okitansky  thought  the  left  ventricle  the  commonest  seat  of 

s^^Xo^l^    inflammatory  changes,  and  esi^ccially  the  apex ;   then    the 

'^^S*^  t  ventricle,  more  rarely  the  right  auricle,  while  the  left  auri- 

^  ^      j)ossessed  almost  complete  immunity.     Such  softening  may 

^^^*-^    to  an  aneurism  of  the  heart  at  the  part  aftwteil.     At  other 

ir»-fc-~w^  an  abscess  may  form  in  the  softened  tissue.     In  other  cases. 


^  «i,  the   injured  tissue   forms  a   sort  of  cicatrix,  the  scars  of 
,     '^"^Tich,  which  are  not  uncommonly  found   in  the  dead-house. 
-*^^n  this  process  is  set  up  around  the  right  or  left  conns  arteri- 


*^  and  then  is  followed  by  a  growth  of  connective  tissue  pas- 

i  ng  contractile  qualities,  a  l)aud  of  cicatricial  tissue  is  formed ; 

-<3h  constitutes  an  obstruction  to  the  blood-flow,  and  is  known 

.  "^      ^le  name  of  the  true  cardiac  stenosis  of  Dittrich.     Where  th(» 

-^  ^■^^^mmatory  process  produces  merely  a  softening  of  the  tissue  of 

^     ^^       part  affected,  then   a  bulging,  or  true  cardiac  aneurism,  is 

,  *^toed.     This  is  most  commcmly  found  at  or  near  the  left  ajxjx, 

-         *     it  has  been  found  in  the  septum  ventriculorum.     It  may  vary 

"^ize  from  a  bean  up  to  the  size  of  the  heart  itself.     The  vis- 

3  pericardium  stretched  over  it  may  bc^come  almost  lost  and 
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invisible;  wliite  tlic  endocardium  lining  it  may  become  athe- 
romatous or  covered  witli  villous  vf^etations.  There  is  alwavB 
danger  of  rupture  of  theae  aneurisms ;  the  more  so  if  tlicre  be 
present  hypertrophy  of  tlie  unaifected  portions  of  the  hesirt. 

Sometimes  the  papillary  muselcs  are  especially  affei-t4xl  by  this 
chronic  infhiramatory  action,  which  is  degenerative  in  character. 
In  these  cases  there  is  aiiriculo-ventrieular  regui^itatioo  from 
imperfect  closure  of  the  valves ;  the  chordee  tendinese  and  papil- 
lary muscles  become  elongated  from  the  softening  process,  and 
so  pennit  the  valve  flaps  to  wash  baokvFards  on  the  ventricular 
systole  and  prorluee  a  murmur. 

Localized  myocarditiB,  from  an  embolon  finding  its  way  into  a 
branch  of  tJie  coronary  arteries,  as  may  occur  after  suppuration 
or  destruction  of  the  lungs,  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  al»c«ws  ; 
tlicu  there  is  molecular  necrosis  and  the  formation  of  pus.  This 
aliecess  may  perforate  the  endocardium  and  pour  iu  contents  into 
the  circulation,  or  it  may  take  tlie  direction  of  the  jiericardiuni, 
and  form  a  "false"  aneurism  of  the  heart.  This  is  liable  to 
rupture  and  so  to  cause  death. 

The  symptoms  of  myocarditis,  when  general,  are  probably 
those  given  by  Hope  in  the  case  related  above.  Where  the  mis- 
chief k  hn'ali/eil,  as  in  cases  where  scars  are  found  after  death, 
the  symptoms  must  l>e  verj'  obscure,  and  the  mischief  in  the 
heart-wull  rarely  be  suspected  even.  Probably  there  are  dyspnoea, 
emlmrrassraent  of  the  heart's  action,  feeble  pulse,  witli  irregular 
canliae  action,  and  a  tendency  to  syncope.  Piorry  thought  that 
there  was  a  peculiar  pain  in  myocarditis  which  was  aj^ravated 
on  each  systole.  The  difficulties  in  tlie  way  of  such  a  rapidly 
changing  pain  being  re«ignized  by  the  patient  are  insnpemble, 
and  "  the  pain  of  Piorr)'  "  (which  he  thought  pathognomonic  of 
myocarditis)  has  been  relegated  to  the  list  of  abandoned  ding- 
nostie  m inutile. 

Where  there  is  aneurism  of  the  a|jex  of  the  heart,  Skoda  has 
thought  it  jmsslble  to  detect  a  bulging  in  the  intercostal  parietes, 
and  he  is  cntitl»:l  to  credence  from  the  accuracy  of  his  obser%-a^ 
tions.  \\'here  there  is  the  stenosis  of  Dittrich,  a  systolic  mur- 
mur may  be  heiird  at  tlje  base,  while,  when  the  papillary  musdea 
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are  elongated,  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  and  usually  the 
left  apex,  will  be  audible. 

As  to  the  prognosis  and  termination  of  chronic  myocarditis, 
much  will  depend  on  the  area  affected.  The  scars  of  Dittrich 
Fhow  that  repair  is  not  impossible  when  the  mischief  is  very  lo- 
calized. But  where  aneurism,  "  true  "  or  "  false,"  ls  formed,  the 
danger  of  sudden  death  from  rupture  of  the  sac  must  be  very 
great.  The  difficulty  of  diagnosing  such  a  aise  in  life  must  be 
great,  almost  insuperably  great.  Where  the  softening  is  general, 
tlie  fatal  termination  can  never  he  far  distant. 

Chronic  myocarditis  may  lead  to  the  development  of  connec- 
tive tissue  of  variable  character,  producing  false  hypertrophy,  or, 
at  other  times,  induration  of  the  heart,  or,  as  Schroetter  holds, 
perhaps  even  fatty  degeneration,  or,  at  other  times,  fatty  infiltra- 
tion. But  it  seems  desirable  to  discuas  these  different  pathologi- 
cal conditions  separately,  as  distinct  diseases. 

Fatty  Infiltration. 

Fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  is  a  disease  distinct  from  fatty 
degeneration.  In  fatty  degeneration  the  muscular  fibril  lie  are 
themselves  the  seat  of  the  morbid  change — a  histolytic  process. 
Fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  is  a  development  of  adipose  tissue 
betwixt  the  muscular  fibrillse.  The  conncK^tive  tissue  lying  amidst 
and  between  the  muscular  fibres,  undergoes  the  same  changes 
that  are  found  in  ordinary  adipose  tissue.  "  Histological  in- 
quiries teach  us  that,  when  an  animal  is  fattening,  the  minute 
drops  or  specks  of  fat  normally  present  in  certain  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  are  seen  to  increase  in  number,  the  protoplasm 
enlarging  at  the  same  time.  As  these  specks  increase  they  coalesce 
into  drops,  which  by  similar  coalescence  form  larger  drops,  until, 
the  protoplasm,  first  ceasing  to  increase  and  then  diminishing,  the 
original  connective-tissue  corpuscle  is  transformed  into  a  fat-cell, 
with  a  remnant  only  of  protoplasm  gathered  round  the  nucleus, 
and  forming  an  imperfect  envelope  round  the  enlarged  contents  " 
(M.  Foster).  Fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart  is,  then,  a  disease  of 
obesity,  which  fatty  degeneration  is  not, — for  it  is  commonly 
found  with  leanness,  and  even  with  emaciation. 
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The  following  illiL^tmtina  will  convey  a  clear  impre^on  of 
the  pntliologiciil  eliange  known  as  fatty  infiltration : 

p,__  ^,  From  it  the  devcl()])nicnt  of  fat-cells  will 

l)c  readily  canglit,  and  also,  what  is  more 
important,  the  effects  of  this  growth  of  adi- 
pose tissne  ujx)ii  the  ncijrhboring  muscular 
fihrillte.  It  is  this  last  which  gives  to  fatty 
infiltmtion  ita  sinister  aspect  Mere  accu- 
mulutiou  of  fat  upon  the  heart  may  impede 
its  movements,  and  by  filling  np  the  s{>aee 
within  whii'h  the  heart  can  oxpami  in  the 
firmly  walled  thorax,  prevent  to  some  ex- 
tent the  h(»rt's  distension  in  diastole,  but 
beyond  that  it  is  harmless.  But  when  the 
intermtiwcular  (wnncetive  tissue  is  etmverted 
into  fat-eells,  ])reiwure  is  exercised  up(m  the 
neighhoring  fihrJllie,  whieh  lx>come  mope 
or  less  wiistwl  and  obliterated.  Often  the 
onter  layers  of  mti«'ular  fibrillaj  become  de- 
stroyed and  tlieir  jjlaee  taken  liy  these  fat-<-ells,  while  the  inner 
layers  arc  histoloftii-ally  sound.  Hat  this  reduction  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  uiusciilur  whII  enfi-cbles  the  heart,  and  so  causes  tlie 
ovidcnees  of  csirdiac  adynamy.  It  would  n]>i>car  fnim  difierent 
aiithoritit*,  that  rupture  <)f  tint  heurt  is  very  rarely  met  with  in 
heart-walls  so  attenuated. 

The  symptoms  of  fatty  infiltration  are  ol>scurc,  as  are  those? 
of  luflrf  faihire.  Ilojie  miyr',  "  Its  sigiL<,  so  iiir  as  I  can  yet 
jndgi',  ari' :  1,  diminution  of  the  sounds,  especially  the  first;  2, 
irregular  pulse,  without  valvular  disease  ;■  3, '  oppression,'  re- 
tarded (■ireuliitiim,  prmlucing  cerebral,  hepatic,  and  other  con—  . 
jrfstions."  The  sif;ns  and  symptoms  arc  those  of  a  dilated  or 
weakt^neil  heart,  hut  if  found  along  with  obesity,  especially  com- 
IKiratively  early  in  life,  such  symptoms  and  signs  will  indicate 
with  eonsidcrable  (s^rtjiinty  fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart.  Physi- 
cal examination  throws  little  light  on  such  a  case.  There  is  no 
visible  impulse,  the  a]n:x  l>«it  cannot  be  felt,  jMirtly  owing  to  it* 
fecbk;ncss,  piirtly  to  the  thi(rk  fat  chest  j)ariefes,  while,  on  account 
of  the  latter,  iK?rcussion  can  give  no  exact  impression  of  the  area. 
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of*    oardiac  dulness,  and  if  it  did,  could  not  deterraine  whether 
th  ^     increase  was  due  to  dilatation  or  dejKx**it  of  fat.     The  diag- 
is  really  is  a  question  of  pn>l)jibility  founded  on  certain  datii, 
laioh,  however,  are  insufficient  for  a  definite  diajj:nosis. 

course  the  prognosis  of  such  cases  is  bad,  and  the  dinx^tion 
nward.     As  to  any  treatment  to  Ix?  adopted,  it  must  be  such 
ip'ould  reduce  the  general  obesity  without,  however,  being  too 
>*''"<?ai  Itening,  and  so  impairing  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart  re- 
:Kiing  structurally  sound. 

Fatty  Degeneration. 

atty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  a  disease  of  the  most  serious 
^"^^^Kracter.  It  is  a  necrobiotic  pro(!ess  affec^ting  the  muscular 
**^*^^^illfe — a  species,  indeed,  of  death  in  life;  for  certain  muscular 
"^"**^3S  practically  die  within  the  living  organism.  It  is  the  same 
^»:ige  in  many  respects  as  that  of  adipo(jere,  where  a  piwe  of 
le  is  converted  into  a  greasy  mass,  either  by  placing  it  in 
-Kiing  water,  or  in  a  highly  diluted  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and 
'.  The  muscular  mass  becomes  paler,  softer,  less  consistent, 
ultimately,  is  converted  into  a  pie(?e  of  dirty  white  fat,  all 
y'**^^C!tural  formation  being  entirely  lost.  Wagner  found  that 
.***^ilar  changes  were  produced  when  albuminous  su])stanw^  were 
^^^IcDsed  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  a  true  histolysis  of  mus- 
^**^r  fibre,  a  retrograde  tissue  metamorphosis  by  which  albumi- 
ns substances  are  resolved  into  their  more  primitive  elements — 
Tocarbons  and  ammonia, 
^^nch  a  process  is  a  form  of  molecular  death ;  but,  nevertheless, 
^^ot  always  a  morbid  process.  It  is  the  normal  process  by 
*^  ic!h  the  enlarged  uterus,  after  deliver}^,  is  reduced  to  its  normal 
*^^  ^^pr^nated  size.  Neither  can  we  say  that,  when  not  a  physi- 
^^""g'ical  process,  as  in  the  involution  of  the  uterus,  it  is  neces- 
ly  incompatible  with  repair.  It  occurs  in  palsied  muscles,  as 
e  essential  paralysis  of  infants ;  it  is  found  in  muscles  put  at 
for  the  repair  of  a  broken  bone.  When  the  muscle  is  not 
in  action  by  its  motor  nerve,  it  would  seem  that  instead  of 
*^Mial  removal  of  waste  or  effete  material,  and  the  laying  down 
ew  notmal  histological  elements,  the  waste  accumulates,  the 
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muscle  shrinks;*  but  when  movement  is  onne  more  instituted, 
then  the  waste  is  removed,  and  flie  fibrillte  recover  their  nonnnl 
structure.  It  is  important  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  as  they 
bear  on  the  momentous  question, — is  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  always  a  hopeless  (^nditioii  ? 

Fatty  degeneration  is  the  non-renewal  of  the  muscular  fibre 
from  the  protoplasm,  or  germinal  matt<^r;  and,  as  tlie  following 
plate  will  show,  the  molecular  necrosis  commcnc«s  first  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  the  protoplasmic  maaa,  and  extends,  tliercfrom, 
throughout  the  muscular  fibre.  As  to  the  visible  clianges  eo  pro- 
duced, they  are  distinct.  To  the  naked  eye  the  color  nf  tlie  mus- 
cular fibre  is  changed  from  red  to  a  dead-leaf  hue,  or  a  dirtj-  yel- 
low; not  alike  throughout  the  heart,  but  more  pronounced  in 
some  parts  than  in  others,  giving  the  heart  a  mottled  appearance, 
lender  the  microscope,  according  to  Dr.  Ormerod,  whose  descrip- 
tion has  not  been  ejfcellcd  by  more  recent  writers,  in  the  first 
etage  the  transverse  strire  are  leas  distinctly  marked  than  in  nor- 
mal heart  fibre.  The  fibrillte  present  a  singularly  granular 
appearance.  "  On  opening  a.  heart  thus  affected,  the  interior  of 
tlic  ventricles  appears  to  lie  mottled  over  with  buff-colored  spots 
of  a  singular  zigzng  form.  The  same  may 
be  noticed  beneath  the  i>ericardinm  also; 
and  in  extreme  cases,  the  same  appearance 
is  ffiund  on  section  to  pervade  the  whole 
thicknt-sp  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  and 
(if  the  KarneiB  columnte.  Of  these  latter,  the 
musculi  papillures  seem  most  liable  to  be 
affected :  not  to  say  that  tliis  form  of  disease 
never  occurs  in  the  walls  of  the  auricles — at 
lea.st,  I  have  never  seen  it  there. 

"Microscopic  examination  reveals  the 
nature  of  these  spots ;  they  are  not  depositB, 
but  distinctly  dq^neratctl  muscular  fibres. 
The  outline,  not  merely  of  the  masses  but 
i''«"i' iJ'-s*'^'^'^'''"'  "'  of  each  single  fibril,  is  accurately  preserved. 
"?1 ''^,  ^'j^"''^  •"«'*  Instead,  however,  of  transverse  strije  and 
nuclei,  the  evidences  of  active  vitality,  tncre 

*  Rukilanskv  slulea:  "We  niaj  Ihen  Bnil  in  a  limb  nothing  of  ila  uiusclai, 
but  mnnaDlg  of  tendou  and  spoocuroacs,  with  ibeir  prolongntiong  inwards." 
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is  little  to  be  seen  but  a  congeries  of  oil-globules.  The  whole 
history  of  the  degeneration  may  1x5  traced  in  one  of  these  little 
spots.  First,  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  spot  we 
may  obtain  healthy  muscular  fibre;  then  the  transverse  striaj  be- 
come less  distinct,  they  are  rows  of  dots  rather  than  continuous 
lines;  then  the  intervals  between  the  dots  become  wider,  and  the 
dots  themselves  run  into  longitudinal  rather  than  transverse  lines; 
and  then  all  regularity  is  lost,  and  the  dots  appear  to  stud  the 
surface  all  over,  like  the  points  on  a  bit  of  fish  skin.  Probably 
long  before  this  time  the  fibre  has  lost  all  its  pro|>erties  as  a 
muscle;  but  there  are  further  changes  to  observe;  for  now,  mixed 
with  these  minute  dots,  are  to  be  seen  small  oil-globules,  which 
increase  and  coalesce  till  the  fibril  presents  little  else  but  a  con- 
geries of  oil-drops  contained  within  the  sarc^olcmma. 

"  This  is  not  the  only  change  which  the  fibres  undergo ;  for 
with  whatever  care  they  are  disintegrated,  they  arc  found  to  be 
short,  and  as  if  unusually  brittle,  a  general  condition  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  more  serious  importance  than  the  actual  fatty  de- 
generation." 

The  granular  matter,  the  first  minute  sj>cck  of  fat,  has  been 
found  both  by  Paget  and  Rindfleisch  to  appear  round  the  nu- 
cleus. Von  Dusc^h  says,  that  the  dark  dots  which  mark  the  ear- 
liest stages  consist  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  muscular  fibre, 
and  are  not  unlike  the  pigment  granules  of  brown  atrophy.  This 
gathering  together  of  the  pigment  matter  producing  a  lighter 
shade  of  muscle,  is  analogous  to  the  change  of  hue  in  the  color 
of  the  frog's  skin  by  the  diffusion  of  (darker  shade),  and  gather- 
ing together  (lighter  hue)  of  the  pigment  matter  in  its  skin.  The 
necrobiotic  change  does  not  spread  evenly  throughout  the  mass  of 
the  cardiac  muscle,  but  is  found  more  marked  in  some  fibrillar  than 
in  others  regionally  near  them  ;  and  in  some  the  cross  markings 
are  only  blurred,  when  in  other  neighboring  fibrillar  the  sar- 
colemma  contains  but  a  row  of  oil-drops  amid  debris.  As  to  the 
spread  of  fatty  degeneration  throughout  the  heart,  Hayden  says, 
"Where  fatty  degeneration  is  due  to  obstruction  of  minute  branches 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  its  area  is  often  very  limited.  It  not  un- 
frequently  also  appears  upon  the  inner  or  outer  surface  of  the 
heart,  in  the  form  of  light  fawn-colored  spots,  varying  in  size 
from  the  diameter  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  split  pea." 
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Aa  to  the  coexistent*  of  fatty  degeneration  with  fatty  infiltra^ 
tioii,  Kokitansky  says,  "  Tiiere  is  a  form  of  degeneration  to  which 
tho  muscular  strut-turc  of  tlie  heart  is  liable,  |»articularly  when 
hypertrophied ;  it  is  met  with,  also,  but  not  so  frwjueDtly,  in  the 
muscular  coats  of  other  organs  when  they  are  hjiiertmphied,  but 
18  very  seldom  seen  in  the  muscles  of  animal  life.  It  is  c^harao- 
terized  by  the  development  of  minute  [Articles  of  free  fat  between 
the  primitive  muscular  fibres.  At  the  same  time  the  striatpd 
eheatii  of  tlie  fibre  disappears,  and  the  muscle  changes  to  a  dirty 
yellow  or  fawn  color  and  becomes  friable,"  Haydeo  snys, 
"  Whilst,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  superficial  accamQiation  of  fat 
upon  the  heart  coexists  with  fatty  degeneration  of  its  substance, 
interstitial  or  interfibrous  deposition  of  fat  is  rarely  met  with  in 
conjunction  with  fatty  d^neration." 

During  the  process  of  fatty  degeneration  tliere  are  certaiu  naked- 
eye  changes  instituted.  The  color  is  paler,  for  the  reasons  given 
above,  and  the  consistence  is  altered.  The  tissue  is  friable,  and 
tears  with  a  sort  of  fracture,  and  crumbles  down  readily  under 
the  finger  and  thumb.  In  advanced  cases  the  finger  is  easily 
pushed  through  tfie  ventricular  wall,  as  it  may  Iw  thi'otigh  several 
thicknesses  of  wetted  paper.  It  feels  greasy  and  unlike  nornjal 
heart-wall,  and  a  warm  knife  passed  through  it  looks  oily.  There 
is  not  necessarily  any  change  in  bulk,  nor  does  the  degenerate 
structure  inevitably  take  on  dilatation.  The  .secondary  dilatation 
is  the  rule  where  hypertrophy  has  existed  previous  to  tJic  degen- 
erative changes.  From  the  decay  not  being  evenly  spread  tlirough- 
out  the  heart,  a  mottled  appearance  is  found.  The  [rale  buff 
color  of  the  heart  contrasts  with  the  large  blue  prominent  coro- 
nary veins,  which  are  usually  tortuous  and  atheromatous.  Nor 
is  there  necessarily  a  deposit  of  fat  along  the  sulcus  in  which  tJic 
veins  lie,  but  when  it  is  present  it  makes  the  contrast  in  color  all 
the  more  striking.  The  coronary  arteries  are  not  uncommonly 
tortuous,  rigid,  and  atheromatous.  The  heart  may  be  of  normal 
size,  or  it  may  l^e  hypertrophied  and  dilated;  the  latter  being 
more  common,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  Older  writers  speculated  as 
to  tlie  readiness  of  the  new  fibres  in  hyjiertrophy  of  the  heart  to 
undergo  degenerative  change ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  Why 
fatty  dt^enerationsshould  follow  hypertrophy  will  soon  beapparMit, 

Causation. — The  causes  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
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fibrillse  of  the  heart  are  various.  It  is  found  in  phosphorus  poi- 
soning ;  where  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kid- 
neys are  also  the  subject  of  this  necrobiotic  change.  It  is  also  found 
vrith  poisoning  by  various  acids ;  and  Von  Dusch  gives  a  list  of 
these  acids,  which  comprises  sulphuric,  nitric,  phosphoric,  oxalic 
and  tartaric,  where  this  change  has  followed  poisonous  doses. 
What  is  the  action  of  these  acids  upon  albuminous  tissues  is  not 
yet  known,  but  apparently  they  possess  a  power  to  split  them  up. 
Possibly  it  may  be  through  their  affinity  for  the  ammonia  of  the 
albuminoids,  leaving  the  hydrocarbons  behind  in  the  form  of  fat. 

Virchow  has  noted  the  presence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  in  chlorosis ;  and  Prof.  Ponfick  has  dcscribeil  a  scries  of  cases 
of  what  he  terms  "anaemic"  fatty  degeneration.  Here  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  of  the  fibrin  in  the  blood, 
with  an  excess  of  white  corpuscles.  There  is  also  some  fatty 
change  in  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  arteries.  (By  the 
courtesy  of  the  late  Prof.  Traiibe,  I  was  shown  one  of  these  cases, 
in  life,  in  the  wards  of  La  Charity,  Berlin.  The  woman,  for  in 
women  it  chiefly  occurs,  was  pale  and  waxy-looking.  The 
breathing  was  shallow ;  the  pulse  fast  and  very  feeble,  and  the 
heart's  sounds  and  impulse  were  scarcely  to  be  detected,  though 
the  chest-walls  were  thin,  and  the  body  generally  wasted.  The 
general  features  of  the  case  were  those  of  pernicious  anaemia ;  and 
the  heart  symptoms  were  by  no  means  prominent.)  (Juain  has 
observed  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  in  young  persons  asso- 
ciated with  recurrent  haemorrhage.  Probably  in  these  cases  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles  is  so  diminished  that  proper  oxidation 
of  effete  tissue  is  impossible ;  and  the  hciirt,  the  most  active  of  all 
muscles,  is  the  seat  of  the  most  marked  changes  due  to  the  non- 
removal  of  fatty  debris.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  assimilation 
is  defective,  that  new  tissue  could  not  be  laid  down  if  the  fattv 
debris  were  removed. 

Such  are  the  associations  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  with 
anaemia  in  comparatively  young  persons. 

The  most  common  form  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is 
that  found  in  advanced  life,  for  which  the  name  "senile"  has 
been  proposed.  This  form  is  associated  with  atheromatous  ar- 
teries, and  with  failing  hypertrophy.     Another  form  also  found 
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in  advanced  life  chiefly,  is  not  connected  with  any  enlargemei 
the  heart,  either  pre-existing  or  concomitant ;  this  form  will 
described  later  on.  "  Senile "  fatty  degeneration  may  be  app 
to  both  forms  of  the  disease ;  but  the  term  "  fatty  d^encratio 
failing  hypertrophy  "  is  that  which  seems  to  me  to  convey 
most  vivid  conception  of  the  associations  of  the  first  form  of 
necrobiotic  process. 

It  was  once  supposed  that  the  new  fibres  of  hypertrophy  i 
more  liable  to  be  the  subject  of  fatty  change  than  the  nor 
fibres  of  the  heart.  Of  this  there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  J 
ertheless,  there  is  equally  no  doubt  that  a  hypertrophied  hea: 
more  liable  to  become  ultimately  the  subject  of  fatty  d^ncra 
than  a  heart  of  normal  size.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  compreh 
the  why  of  this.  One  of  the  commonest  causes  of  heart  hyper 
phy  is  a  high  blood -pressure  in  the  arteries ;  and  this  is  most 
quently  seen  in  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  renal  disease, 
the  processes  of  heart  change  in  their  different  stages  will 
given  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Gouty  Heart,"  it  is  unnecessar 
give  any  lengthened  account  of  them  here.  It  is  sufficiem 
start  from  the  point  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  \ 
commencing  atheroma  of  the  aorta  and  large  arteries.  As 
atheromatous  process  progresses  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries 
comes  gradually  diminished  ;  and  their  recoil,  after  distension 
the  ventricular  systole,  is  much  impaired.  This  arterial,  or  ] 
haps  rather  aortic  recoil,  is  the  power  which  propels  the  bl 
into  the  coronary  arteries.  The  bloo<l  driven  backwards,  as  i 
as  forwards,  by  the  aortic  relx)und,  is  arrested  in  its  backvi 
flow  by  the  aortic  valves,  and  so  eddies  powerfully  in  the  sini 
of  Valsalva,  from  whence  spring  the  nutrient  arteries  of 
heart.  When  the  ehusticity  of  the  aorta  is  impaired,  the  press 
of  the  blood  in  the  coronary  arteries  is  lessened,  and  the  bl 
supply  to  the  heart  is  diminished.  At  the  same  time  that 
recoil  of  the  aorta  is  being  impaired,  the  coronary  vessels 
themselves  the  subject  of  the  atheromatous  process.  As  will 
seen  when  the  chapter  on  "  Atheroma  of  the  Arteries  "  is  reacl 
overtlistension  is  the  chief  exciting  cause  of  the  arterial  chai 
The  coronary  vessels  placed  at  the  base  of  the  aortic  column 
subjected  to  the  full  unbroken  force  of  the  aortic  rebound,  an( 
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more  violently  distended  than  any  other  arteries  of  the  same 
meter.  Consequently  we  commonly  find  the  coronary  vessels 
atheromatous^  more  extensively  diseased,  than  the  rest  of 
arterial  system.  This  atheromatous  pnxvss  in  the  coronary 
elongates  them,  and  so  clauses  them  to  Ixjcome  tortuoa^ ; 
by  their  tortuosity  the  blood-flow  in  them  is  imi>ede<l.  Ath- 
KTia  being  a  disease  of  the  tunica  intima,  the  growth  diminkhes 
1 1^  ^  calibre  of  the  arteries,  lessening  their  lumen ;  and  so  reducing 
tl^^:^  blood  supply  to  4he  mus(;ular  wall  of  the  heart.  Thus  we 
«^»-"V;^€(l)  diminished  aortic  rebound ;  (2)  im|XHled  blwxl-flow;  and 
arteries  of  lessened  diameter;  and  consi^piently  (4)  impaired 
Yition  of  the  heart.  This  is  felt,  of  course,  most  where  growth 
<tive ;  and  Rindfleisch  has  pointed  out  that  fatty  degiineration 
^mences  from  the  germinal  spots — the  niiissos  of  protoplasm, 
his  mural  decay  is  not  equally  spread  throughout  the  heart ; 
most  common  in  the  left  ventricle,  which  is  also  most  (^m- 
ly  the  seat  of  the  hypertroj)hy.  Neither  is  the  heart-wall 
-Cormly  diseased  alike  all  over,  f'atty  degeneration  is  more 
^^'''^^^xiounced  at  some  spots  than  others  (OrmercKl),  and  we  are 
pelled  to  suppose  that  this  is  due  to  changes  in  the  branches 
"^e  coronarj'  arteries.  ISome  twigs  become  more  disc4tsed  than 
^rs,  and  so  the  iK)rtions  of  nniscular  fibre  supplied  by  them 
more  diseased  than  those  i>ortif)ns  where  the  arterial  twigs  are 
aflcctcd  and  the  tissue  nutrition  k»ss  impaircxl.  "Where 
^  degeneration  is  due  to  obstruction  of  minute  branches  of  the 
nary  arteries,  its  area  is  often  very  limit<.Kl ''  (Hayden).  The 
*%s  which  affect  the  hcjirt  generally,  and  (specially  the  dimi- 
fcion  of  the  calibre  of  arteries  by  atheromatous  changers,  ailcct 
areas  still  more,  and  its  some  arterial  twigs  are  mon^ 
than  others,  so  the  tissues  supplied  by  them  are  found 
state  of  more  advanced  histolo<i:i(nil  decay  than  tluj  nius<*ular 
8  fed  by  arterial  twigs  lc»ss  diseitsed.     'J'he  mottling  of  un- 

decay  is  readily  (X)mprehended. 

he  hypertrophied  heart,  no  longer  sufficiently  supplitxl  with 

,  commences  to  dilate  (Xiemeyer)  as  the  mural  deciiy  spreads. 

no  longer  successfully  resist  the  dilating  action  of  the  con- 

'  *^cd  blood,  and  yields  to  this  distending  force.     The  term,  now 

mon  use,  to  describe  this  condition  is  "  failing  hypertrophy." 
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The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  this  complex  condition  are 
rather  confusing,  and,  without  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease,  arc  scarcely  likely  to  be  read 
aright.  The  blending  of  the  power  of  hypertrophy  with  the 
feebleness  of  the  diseased  portions  of  the  heart-walls,  produces  a 
complexity  of  symptoms  which  requires  some  thought  for  their 
correct  interpretation,  and  correct  interpretation  of  them  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  an  accurate  prognosis,  in  which  many  in- 
terests may  be  involved. 

Such  is  the  common  form  of  fatty  de^neration  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibrillaj  of  the  heart,  and  there  are  some  considerations  con- 
nected therewith  which  may  as  well  be  reviewed  at  this  as  at  any 
other  point.  In  his  address  on  medicine  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Brit.  Med.  Asscx^.  at  Leeds,  in  1869,  Sir  W.  Jenner  spoke  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  as  "  a  preservative  lesion.^^  He 
said  that  when  it  was  first  so  spoken  of  in  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London,  the  announcement  was  received  with  shouts 
of  derisive  laughter.  But  as  knowledge  progressed  the  statement 
was  found  to  Ixj  substantially  correc^t,  and  the  society,  who  once 
so  laughed,  is  now  at  one  with  the  author  (Edmunds  Crisp)  of 
that  remarkable  statement.  As  the  arteries  l>ecome  atheromatous 
and  readily  ruptured,  an  hypertrophied  heart  contracting  with 
unimpaired  vigor  would  be  a  source  of  great  danger,  and  arterial 
rupture  would  be  more  common  than  it  is.  A  fair  balance  of 
power  betwixt  a  decaying  heart  and  degenerate  vessels,  gives  a 
biitter  prospcc*t  of  life  to  the  patient  than  would  1x3  the  aise  if  the 
rotten  arteries  were  still  subjected  to  the  shwrk  of  the  systole  of 
an  hypertrophied  ventricle,  with  walls  structunilly  sound. 

Apo[)lexy  is  the  danger,  par  excellence,  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
heart  hypcrtroi)hy,  with  arteries  undergoing  atheromatous  changes. 
The  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries,  maintained  by  car- 
diac hypertrophy,  tests  the  arterial  coats  severely ;  and  rupture  at 
some  spot  in  a  more  advanced  condition  of  decay  than  the  bulk  of 
the  arterial  walls,  is  a  common  occurrence.  As  the  heart- walls 
are  undermined  by  this  necrobiotic  process  the  risk  of  a|)oplexy 
is  greatly  diminished ;  but  a  new  danger  is  substituted  for  it. 
Failure  of  the  heart  in  diastole  is  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
later  stages ;  and  the  patient,  having  survived  the  risks  of  apo- 
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plexy,  drifts  into  the  graver  peril  of  heart  failure  from  fatty  de- 
generation. 

Such  then  is  the  history  of  a  morbid  process  of  the  most  en- 
thralling interest.  Families  of  the  gouty,  or  arthritic  diathesis, 
are  the  subjects  of  the  changes  just  detailed.  Death  from  apo- 
plexy, from  the  massive  heart  bursting  the  rigid,  atheromatous 
arteries  is  the  danger  which  threatens  such  individuals  in  the 
fulness  of  their  strength  and  the  enjoyment  of  robust  health. 
Angina  pectoris  is  found  both  in  the  earlier  and  later  stages ;  but  is 
comparatively  devoid  of  danger  during  the  earlier  stages.  But  as 
time  goes  on  the  risk  of  arterial  rupture  wanes ;  and  where  the 
members  of  the  family,  who  have  died  in  middle  age,  died  from 
apoplexy,  or  were  the  subjects  of  paralysis^  those  who  survive  to 
a  more  advanced  age  die  suddenly  from  heart  stoppage,  or  are  the 
subjects  of  dropsy  and  the  other  outcomes  of  heart  failure.  The 
preservative  lesion  has  undoubtedly  protracted  their  existence; 
but  it,  in  its  turn,  constitutes  a  graver  and  more  certain  danger. 
To  reflect  on  this  long  and  extended  morbid  process ;  to  watch 
hypertrophy  yielding  to  fatty  degeneration ;  to  note  how  the  in- 
dications of  the  one  arc  merged  in  the  advancing  evidences  of  the 
oncome  of  the  other,  forms  a  subja't  of  the  greatest  clinical  in- 
terest. 

As  the  power  of  the  heart  wanes,  the  aorta  is  less  perfectly 
filled  on  each  ventricular  contraction ;  the  rebound  of  the  arteries 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  distension,  and  the  blood  supply 
to  the  coronary  arteries  becomes  less  and  less  sufficient,  as  the  ne- 
crobiotic  process  spixiads.  The  tendency  is  steadily  downwards  ; 
and  the  therapeutic  art  exercises  but  little  control  over  tlie  mor- 
bid changes  of  failing  hypertrophy.  The  great  aim  is  to  reduce 
the  demands  upon  the  failing  heart;  to  supply  a  blood  as  rich  in 
nutrient  material  as  is  possible,  and  to  act  upon  those  portions  of 
the  heart  remaining  comparatively  sound,  when  stoppage  in  dias- 
tole is  impending. 

Fatty  d^neration  of  the  heart  is  found  under  other  circum- 
stances, where  it  is  certainly  a  "  senile"  change  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  As  this  form  has  not  been  so  carefully  described  as 
the  one  given  above,  a  somewhat  large  space  must  be  devoted  to 
its  pathology,  involving  several  quotations.    In  speaking  of  senile 
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clianges,  MicJiael  FoBtcr  writes:  "Two  changes,  charat^eristie  of 
old  age,  arc  tlie  so-called  calcareous  and  fatty  degeDemtians, 
These  are  seen  in  a  completely  typinil  form  in  cartilage,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  ribs ;  here  the  protoplasm  of  the  cartilage  cor- 
pusclcf!  becomes  lianlly  more  than  an  envelope  of  fat-globiilcst 
and  the  supple  matrix  is  rendered  rigid  with  amorphous  deposits 
of  calcic  phosphates  and  carbonates,  which  are,  nt  the  same  time, 
tlie  signs  of  past  and  the  cause  of  future  nutritive  dccilinc.  And 
what  13  obvious  in  the  case  of  cartilage  is  more  or  less  evident  in 
other  tissnes.  Everywhere  we  see  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
protoplasm  to  fall  back  on  the  easier  task  of  ibroiing  fat  rather 
than  to  carry  on  the  more  arduous  duty  of  manufacturing  new 
material  like  itself.  Everywhere,  almi^t,  we  see  a  tendency  to 
the  replacement  of  a  structured  matrix  by  a  deposit  of  amorphnus 
material.  In  no  part  of  tlie  system  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
Uie  arteries ;  one  common  feature  of  old  age  is  the  conversion  by 
such  change  of  the  supple  elastic  tubes  into  rigid  cliannels,  whereby 
the  supply  to  the  various  tissues  of  nutritive  material  is  rendered 
increasingly  more  difScult,  and  their  intrinsic  decay  proportion- 
ally hurried."  Such,  then,  are  the  senile  changes  by  which  fat 
is  deposited  in  lien  of  normal  tissue.  In  speaking  of  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  heart,  Stokes  writes :  "  In  its  higher  degrees  of  de- 
velopment this  aflection  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  persons 
who  have  passed  the  prime  of  life ;  but  minor  shades  of  it  occur 
in  young  persons,  especially  where  there  is  a  compilation  with 
other  visceral  diseases,  as  for  example,  pulmonary  tubercle.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  uistanees  are  found 
in  very  old  and  long  bedridden  subjects ;  and  it  is  observed  that 
in  such  cases  the  alt4tration  is  not  confined  to  the  heart,  but  ex- 
tends also  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  even  to  the  skeleton,  pro- 
ducing atrophy  and  fragility  of  the  bones,  with  a  great  deposit  of 
oily  inattep  in  the  cavities  and  canoelli  of  the  osseous  tissue. 
Though  varying  and  apparently  oppceite,  its  exciting  causes  are 
geiiendly  reducible  to  those  which  would  induce  a  depraved  hrema- 
tosis.  The  overfed  and  luxurious  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vic- 
tim of  want  on  the  other,  are  liable  to  the  disease."  This  forai  of 
extensive  fatty  metamorphosis  of  tissues  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Ro- 
kitiuisky ;  "  The  fatty  degeneration  which  is  brought  on  by  a  si 
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tary  and  luxurious  mode  of  living,  and  by  spirit-drinking  is,  for 
the  most  part,  accompanied  by  a  great  development  of  fat  through- 
out the  system ;  the  liver  usually  contains  a  quantity  of  tallowy 
substance,  the  heart  is  loaded  with  fat,  and  its  muscular  tissue  is 
more  or  less  metamorphosed  into  the  same  substance  ;*  moreover, 
in  old  people  more  particularly,  the  medulla  of  the  bones  con- 
nected with  the  altered  muscles  is  in  excess,  and  the  bones  are  in 
a  state  of  osteoporosis  or  eccentric  atrophy,  and  are  easily  broken. 
The  fat  by  which  the  muscular  tissue  is  supplanted  varies  in  its 
character.  In  some  instances  it  resembles  ordinary  healthy  fat; 
sometimes,  especially  in  persons  advanced  in  years,  it  Ls  of  a  dark- 
yellow  color,  loose  and  diffluent,  and  sometimes  in  its  consistence 
and  whiteness  it  is  remarkably  like  mutton  suet.  It  assumes  this 
lastcharacter  particularly  when  the  change  results  from  anchylosis." 
There  would  appear  to  be  a  general  tissue  decay  throughout  the 
body,  in  some  cases  more  conspicuous  in  one  part  or  tissue  than  in 
others.  Basham  (on  dropsy)  in  speaking  of  dropsy  connected  with 
the  heart  and  lungs,  writes :  "  Here,  therefore,  as  in  renal  dropsy, 
we  recognize,  not  a  local,  but  a  general  disorder;  a  determination 
of  cell-development  not  confined  to  one  texture  or  organ,  but  wide- 
spread, and  signifying  to  us  in  studying  the  pathology  of  these 
disoixlers  that  it  is  not  to  the  organ  which  gives  the  most  promi- 
nent indication  of  disturbance  that  our  examination  should  be 
limited ;  but  if  we  are  to  render  available  the  results  of  our  ob- 
servations for  the  purpose  of  treatment,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  evidence  which  has  been  here  offered,  that  in  these 
dropsical  diseases  we  have  a  decaying  vitality — a  decreasing  power 
of  elaborating,  or  forming  out  of  the  elements  of  food,  cells  fitted 
for,  and  equal  to,  the  performance  of  their  several  functions.'' 

This  general  widespread  tissue  decay  is  obviously  a  senile 
change,  but  at  times  the  physiological  age  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
chronological  age.  In  some  organisms  the  tissues  grow  old 
prematurely,  and  senile  changes  are  found  in  comparatively 
young  persons.  The  term  "  Climacteric  Decay  "  has  been  given 
to  this  general  and  often  premature  decay.  Sir  Henry  Hal  ford 
described  it  minutely.     The  abstract  of  his  essay,  made  by  Cop- 


*  Bokitansky  constantly  speaks  of  fatty  accumulation  in  the  heart  as  found 
along  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibrillse. 
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land,  is  as  follows :  "  It  usually  comes  on  insensibly.  The  pa- 
tient first  complains  of  fatigue  upon  slight  exertion ;  his  appe- 
tite becomes  impaired ;  his  nights  are  disturbed  or  sleepless,  and  his 
mornings  unrefreshcd.  The  tongue  is  somewhat  white ;  the  pulse 
a  little  accelerated ;  the  face  attenuate<l,  occasionally  slightly  bloated ; 
the  body  emaciated,  and  the  ankles  and  legs  disposed  to  swell. 
The  urine  is  not  deficient,  but  the  bowels  are  sluggish,  and  pains, 
with  vertigo,  are  occasionally  felt  shooting  through  the  head  and 
various  parts  of  the  body,  but  are  not  possessed  of  the  rheumatic 
character.  As  the  vital  exhaustion  proceeds,  the  stomach  loses 
all  its  powers ;  the  emaciation  is  greater ;  the  lower  limbs  more 
(edematous ;  restlessness  through  the  day  and  sleeplessness  through 
the  night  increase,  and  all  the  vital  manifestations,  mental  and 
physical,  are  gradually  extinguished.  Such  Ls  the  usual  progress 
of  the  simple  form  of  the  disease,  or  rather  gradual  decay  of  the 
vital  energies — ^a  decay  which  is  not  peculiar  to,  but  which  may 
occur  at  any  time  intermediate  between  the  grand  climacteric 
periods.  This  simple  form  of  decay  is,  however,  less  frequently 
observed  than  its  complication  with  other  affections.  Persons 
who,  together  with  the  anxieties,  griefs,  and  distresses  of  life, 
have  l>cen  subjec't  to  disease  of  some  particular  organ,  as  of  the 
lungs,  liver,  brain,  heart,  etc. ;  who  are  of  a  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
calculous  diathasis,  generally  experience,  at  those  epochs,*  an  ag- 
gravation of  such  diseases,  which  assume  a  more  dangerous  char- 
acter from  the  vital  decay  which  is  thus  attendant  upon  them.^' 

These  excerpta  from  various  high  authorities  will  probably  be 
more  convincing  to  the  reader  than  a  succinct  description  of  the 
vital  decay  found  in  some  persons,  of  which  fatty  d^neration 
of  the  heart  is  a  prominent  factor.  The  degenerative  changes  are 
not  confined  to  the  heart,  but  are  found  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  visceni,  and  the  morbid  process  goes  on  in  all  the  or^ 
gans  alike,  if  not  at  an  equal  rate  in  all.  They  do  not  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but  are  rather  the 
results  of  some  general  condition  conimon  to,  and  standing  to 
each  in  a  causal  relationship.     As  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment 


*  The  sixty-third  and  eighty-first  years  were  the  "  grand  climactericB ;"  the 
lesser  onen  were  the  fortv-ninth  and  twentv-firet  vears. 
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of*  tliis  condition,  the  first  is  as  bad  as  it  well  can  be,  and  the 
latter  is  only  of  slight  palliative  value  in  most  cases. 

Ojq  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  general  impairment, 
ot>n:i.xxionly  with  an  alcoholic  factor  present,  with  great  enfeeble- 
Di^xit;  of  the  heart,  where  an  encouraging  result  is  sometimes  at- 
tain^td  by  albuminoid  food,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  tonics  and 
^^•.lybeates.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  affirm  that  in  every 
case  the  prospect  is  hopeless.  There  are  grounds  for  believ- 
^hat  in  some  cases  the  tendency  of  the  tissues  to  split  up  into 
*^^:>  or  for  protoplasm  to  make  fat  instead  of  normal  tissue,  may 
^^  Sot  over,  and  a  restoration  of  normal  nutrition  be  attained, 
late  Warburton  B(^bie  taught  that  in  some  ca^^es  fatty  de- 
ion  of  the  heart  was  amenable  to  treatment.  From  the 
^^i^^^'X^c  considerations  we  can  see  that  this  fatty  degeneration  m  a 
'^^^"to lytic  process,  variously  instituted.   That  it  commences  in  the 

matter  and  spreads  therefrom  into  the  formed  material 

e  muscular  fibrillar,  gives  us  the  impression  that  it  is  an  ar- 

or  perversion  of  nutritive  processes,  seen  first  where  the  nu- 

processes  are  most  active, — namely,  in  the  neighborhood 

e  protoplasmic  masses,  from  whence  it  spreads  through  the 

cd  material,  as  that  wears  out  in  the  performance  of  its  func- 


Tl: 


^^•^       and  is  no  longer  perfectly  renewed. 


to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  unaccompanied  by  evi- 

of  pre-existing  hypertrophy  or  of  general  decay,  it  must  be 

and  when  found  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  nu- 

of  the  heart  is  impaired  by  local  causes  of  malnutrition, 

_       ^.y'  an  atheromatous  mass  at  the  orifice  of  a  coronary  artery,  by 

^^heromatous  and  earthy  scale  forming  so  as  to  occlude  a  coro- 

vessel,  or  by  adhesion  of  the  pericanlium  along  the  track 

e  coronary  vessels,  for  the  sulci  in  which  these  run  are  not 

jrs  deep  enough  to  protect  them  from  this  danger.    But  these 

"ti-lie  rarer  and  more  obscure  forms  of  fattj'^  degeneration  of  the 


5^1 


^  to  the  age  at  which  this  affection  is  most  apt  to  develop,  it 
^^^•^^rtainly  that  of  advanced  life ;  the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
.   fatty  degeneration  occurring  in  any  one  year  is  stated  by 
"Thomas  Watson  to  be  the  sixty-third  (the  first  grand  climac- 
^.     But  probably  it  is  found  rather  in  advanced  life  tlian 
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any  particular  year  or  period.  Hayden  has  collected  eigbty-eight 
cases,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  fatty  d^ncration  of  the 
heart  is  most  prevalent  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  seventy- 
years  ;  and  next  between  forty  and  fifty.  As  to  the  sex  in  which 
it  occurs  it  is  comparatively  a  disease  of  men,  both  in  the  form 
which  accompanies  failing  hypertrophy,  and  that  which  is  more 
truly  senile.  But  a  condition  of  debilit)"  of  the  heart,,  where  the 
symptoms  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  are  closely  simu- 
lated, is  often  found  in  women  at  or  about  the  menopause. 

As  to  the  effect  of  occupation  in  producing  this  necrobiotic 
change,  little  can  be  said.  In  my  ow^n  experience  it  has  been 
frequently  seen  in  elderly  publicans.  It  is  said  to  be  common 
among  London  gin-drinkers ;  but  that  merely  means  that  it  is 
found  w^ith  want,  with  the  absence  of  proper  food,  and  with 
general  constitutional  decay.  Chronic  alcoholism,  and  the  arterial 
degeneration  which  is  produced  thereby,  especially  when  syphilis 
is  also  present,  are,  no  doubt,  associated  with  this  necrobiotic 
change.  The  genend  premature  wornout  state  found  in  drunk- 
ards is  favorable  to  the  development  of  fatty  heart ;  but  it  may 
be  brought  about  under  other  circumstances.  Probably  a  seden- 
tary existence,  w^ith  the  indulgence  in  rich  food,  is  conducive  to 
such  a  disciise.  It  is  said  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  death  amidst 
judges.  The  non-removal  of  waste  matter  in  the  tissues  must 
conduce  to  it;  and  where  the  respired  oxygen  is  met  in  the  body 
by  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  hydrocarbons,  the  removal 
of  waste  albuminoid  tissues  must  be  interfered  with.  A  seden- 
tary life  with  a  gc^nerous  dietary  will  favor  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  (Fettherz),  as  well  lus  fatty  deposit  on  the  heart  (Neu- 
fettbildung).  But  obesit>'has  nothing  to  do  with  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart ;  nor  is  extreme  emacia- 
tion any  protection  against  this  necrobiotic  proc*ess.  Stout  persons 
and  lean  ones  alike  die  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart;  and 
it  may  be  found  in  every  rank  and  position  of  life,  from  the 
millionaire  to  the  bricklaver's  laborer. 

The  y;//j/s/ca/  sif/ns  of  this  degenerative  decay  are  negative 
rather  than  positive,  and  the  absence  of  action  and  power  are  the 
chief  indications.  To  inspection  little  is  revealed  except  the 
absence   of  impulse ;  even  in  comparatively  thin  persons^  and 
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when  placed  so  that  the  light  shall  fall  clearly  on  the  chest- walls. 
To  palpation  the  impulse  is  faint  or  totally  wanting  in  tho^ 
cases  where  there  is  no  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart.  In 
failing  hypertrophy  there  is  a  tumbling,  rolling,  irregular  action  of 
the  heart,  very  similar  to  that  of  a  weak  dilated  heart ;  with  a 
sensation  of  diffusion  as  if  the  apex  were  broadened.  But  these 
are  the  remains  of  the  positive  signs  of  hypertrophy,  rather  than 
the  indications  of  fatty  d^eneration.  The  concomitants — ^as  the 
age  of  the  patient,  and  the  advanced  condition  of  the  atheroma- 
tous arteries,  will  help  to  distinguish  the  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  in  failing  hypertrophy,  from  the  similar  action  in  dilated 
heart  and  in  mitral  insufficiency. 

Probably  percussion  yields  very  little  positive  evidence  as  to 
the  state  of  the  heart.  In  cases  of  atrophy  the  area  of  cardiac 
dqlness  may  be  lessened,  but  not  to  any  very  perceptible  extent 
In  failing  hypertrophy,  the  ossification  of  the  costal  cartilages, 
and  the  presence  of  emphysema  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
lungs,  prevent  anything  like  accuracy  being  possible.  Error  is 
easy  under  such  circumstances.  (See  a  case  of  Clifford  Allbutt's, 
given  in  the  following  chapter.) 

Auscultation  furnishes  us  with  the  most  important  information 
derived  from  the  physical  signs.  The  alteration  in  the  first  sound 
is  marked,  especially  by  contrast  with  the  thin,  clear,  second  sound 
of  the  aortic  valves.  Indeed,  not  uncommonly  the  second  sound 
remains  still  accentuated  in  failing  hypertrophy.  Often  the  first 
sound  consists  solely  of  the  clear  flapping  together  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  and  is  clear  and  thin,  resembling  the  second 
sound  in  character.  The  muscular  portion  of  the  first  sound  is 
absent  or  much  impaired.  This  loss  of  or  alteration  in  the  first 
sound,  taken  along  with  the  evidences  of  arterial  degeneration  and 
osseous  alteration,  will,  generally,  make  the  diagnosis  fairly  clear 
in  failing  hypertrophy.  Hope,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  book, 
refers  to  the  difficulty  he  once  experienced  in  detecting  softening 
when  complicated  with  hypertrophy.  He  says  the  first  sound 
in  hjrpertrophous  softening  Ls  of  a  short,  flapping  character,  while 
there  remain  the  ordinary  physical  signs  of  hypertrophy — the 
augmented  impulse,  either  constantly  or  with  occasional  beats. 
The  irregularity  of  the  pulse  is  an  additional  indication  of  soften- 
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ing,  l)ecaiis<?  thie  aign  ia  foreign  to  mere  Iiypertmphy  (4th  dditio) 
p.  417).  Id  the  early  stages  the^  will  be  r.ither  the  imlicatioiis 
of  liypertrophy,  with  coiuinencing  irregularity  in  tlic  pulse,  die 
irregularity  tcliiiig  of  inuml  decay,  tlk;  strong  impulses  of  a  Sui 
aniuiuit  of  lieart-tiasiie  renmiuiug  sound.  To  judge  of  the  relative 
amount  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  of  muscular  fibre  remaining 
atructurally  sound  in  a  caa?  of  fiuling  hypertrophy,  re|Kat«l  cx- 
aminiition  is  nM«!>sary,  and  even  then  ullowan(«9  must  be  made 
for  temjMmry  improvement  and  appropriate  treatment.  In 
elderly  persons,  when  not  well,  the  heart  is  apt  to  become  veiy 
feeble  for  a  time,  eo  that  fatty  degeneration  must  he  gravely  sus- 
pected, and  yet,  with  improvement  in  the  general  condition,  there 
follows  a  restoration  of  the  normjil  sounds  of  the  heart  and  fair 
functional  vigor.  The  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  subject  of 
fatty  infiltration  in  the  int^rfibrilliir  areolar  tissue,  with  wasting 
of  the  fibrillffi  fram  pressure  upon  them ;  or  of  tlie  heart,  which 
is  laden  with  fat  under  the  pericardium,  resembles  closely,  alike 
in  objective  and  subjective  indications,  that  of  the  heart  which  is 
undet^oing  fatty  degeneration. 

Walshe  says  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  "  The  physical 
oigns  are  those  of  a  soft  heart.  "Weak  impulse,  indistindness  of 
the  aptn  beat,  unchanged  [wrcussion  duluc^  (unless  there  be 
alteration  of  the  bulk  from  some  other  cause) ;  a  feeble,  tonelea*, 
short  fii-st  sound ;  a  long  tirst  silence,  and  a  feeble  sci«ud  sound. 
(This  may  be  of  better  tone  at  the  second  left  than  at  the  second 
right  cartila^,  if  the  fatty  disorganization  be,  as  it  often  is,  in 
great  excess  in  the  left  ventricle.)  The  pulse  is  irregular  in  force 
and  rhytlim,  cither  twnstantly  or  from  time  to  time,  under  excite- 
ment, the  influeni*  of  flatulence,  indigestion,  effort,  etc.  On  such 
occasions  it  may  ijecome  exceedingly  frequent.  I  have  known  it 
uncountable,  in  the  main,  from  frequency;  in  part,  however, 
from  insularity.  Infreqiiency  of  pulse,  occasionally  met  with, 
is,  in  some  cases,  referable  to  the  weakness  of  occasional  systoles; 
hut  the  systoles  are  themselves  sometimes  much  less  frequent  than 
natural." 

With  this  may  bo  contrasted  the  physical  signs  of  fatty  accu- 
muktion  under  the  pericardium,  which  produces  minor  annoy- 
ances and  some  physical  signs — sketched  f»y  the  same  i 
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hand.  They  consist  of  "  Sensation  of  oppression,  or  even  pain, 
about  the  pericardial  region ;  syncopal  feelings  on  exertion ;  ina- 
bility to  walk  quickly  on  level  ground  and  to  get  up  hill,  except 
with  great  and  painful  eflTort ;  inclination  to  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  feeble  (but,  as  far  as  I  positively  know,  regular)  pulse ; 
Blnggish  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels;  occasional  giddiness  and 
feeble  cardiac  impulse,  with  a  too  extensive  dulness  on  percus- 
sion ;  the  sounds,  especially  the  first,  being  weak  and  toneless. 
These  were  the  symptoms  and  signs  in  the  only  person  (a  male, 
8Btat  64)  I  happen  to  have  observed  during  life  and  opened  after 
death,  whose  heart  was  at  once  loaded  with  subpericardial  fat, 
and  positively  free  from  softening  or  intra-sarcolemmous  oil." 

It  seems  that  the  indications  of  cardiac  enfeebleraent  from  fattv 
accumulation  are  very  much  allied  tb  those  of  fatty  degeneration, 
which  are,  according  to  Hayden,  as  follows :  "  There  is  in  all 
cases  evidence  of  partial  failure  of  the  circulation,  under  the 
form  of  weak,  irregular,  intermittent,  or  very  slow  action  of  the 
heart  and  radial  pulse ;  pericardial  oppression  or  pain  of  an  inter- 
mittent character,  the  latter  frequently  extending  down  the  left 
arm  as  far  as  the  elbow  ;  palpitation  on  making  any  unusual  ef- 
fort, physical  or  mental ;  inability  to  resist  the  operation  of  heat 
or  cold,  or  preserve  the  thermal  equilibrium  under  extremes  oi* 
temperature,  pallor  of  surface;  readiness  to  perspire,  and  recurrent 
syncope."  He  continues  :  "  The  symptoms  indicative  of  a  fatty 
condition  of  the  heart  are  individually  of  little  value,  but  com- 
bined in  groups  they  assume  an  affirmative  significance." 

But  beyond  the  mere  physical  signs,  there  are  a  number  of 
objective  phenomena  connected  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  of  the  most  important  characrter.  They  may  be  connected 
with  the  vascular  system,  or  with  the  nervous  system,  or  be  dis- 
cernible to  the  eye. 

Palpitation  may  be  present,  but  it  is  not  indicative  of  fatty  de- 
generation ;  it  tells  that  the  heart  is  readily  embarrassed,  but  be- 
yond that  has  no  diagnostic  value.  It  is  rather  found  where 
there  is  failing  hypertrophy  than  where  the  heart  is  of  normal 
size.  It  IB  an  active  evidence  of  inability  in  the  heart- walls; 
instead  of  it,  in  degenerate  walls,  there  is  a  tendency  to  synco{>e 

with  vertigo.    Palpitation  is  the  characteristic  of  dilatation  ;  syn- 
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«i)pe  of  i^tru<^tuml  degeneration.  Palpitation  is  (xmntx-tiHl  wiUt 
tliL-  (lilutatioit  of  the  fiitres  reniaiuing  isound,  not  with  tiiu^  that 
are  converted  into  fut-globules,  Irregularitj'  of  action  i»  not  un- 
eonunonly  found.  It  is  readily  produced  by  effort  in  hearts  coro- 
iiiencing  to  detBv,  which  beat  rhythmit^Ily  when  the  organism  iti 
at  r^t.  In  more  advaiieej  ea^tes  there  k  pi'rsUting  irn'gitlarity, 
with  fmlpitation  8U|)L'rinipot<ed  on  slight  effort,  an  mounting  a 
Higlit  of  stairs,  straining  at  stool,  or  by  any  cause  of  mental  per- 
turbation. Aa  the  case  prngi-esses,  the  ominous  halt  of  intemiit- 
teney  is  developed  along  with  marked  irregularity.  But  intcr- 
raitleney  varies  considerably.  With  some  elderly  i»ei>«tus  with 
oorded  arteries  and  a  circulation  readily  enilurras^,  and  yet  in 
fair  health,  if  ijuiet  is  maintained  the  intermitteiiey  Is  rhytliuical, 
and  ott'urs  alter  an  interval  of  so  many  Ixaitf*  with  much  regii- 
laritj-.     Tho  |.l.Im- is  as  IhIImu-: 


.Siiuh  a  piilsi'  is  (iiund  srilh  m: 
or  years,  and    is   in.it  of  grave 


elderly  ]H-i>?<ins,  who  live  i 


Personal  observation  enables  this  statement  to  be  nutde  witli  eon- 
aiderablc  confidence.  But  when  the  intermittent  halt  occurn 
amidst  a  numlicr  uf  irr^ular  Iwits,  then  the  aspect  of  the  case  is 
much  worse. 

The  following  form  of  pulse  i.-s  indiiiitive  of  ii  ver^-  grave  state 


indeed.     8iidden  dwith   i 


t  ativ  time,  and  life  i 
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far  proidDged,  espwially  wlieii  the  intermittent  Imlt  is  rendered 
mare  frixjiicnt  by  slit^ht  I'xprtion,     Thf  loiitr   'liastolii-  pause. 


sotDiicr  f.r  latfT,  is  nii  Imiger  followt'd  hy  n  systole,  iiii.l  dtfltli  is 
the  result.  It  may  otwiir  in  bed,  but  more  eommonly  it<  the  ro- 
Bult  of  effort,  as  hurrying  to  i-atc^h  a  train,  or  pureuit  of  an  omni- 
bos.  Personally,  I  am  inclitii-d  to  think  that  some  effort  during 
the  day  ngonlly  preeedes  sudden  death  in  sleep.  It  is  well  in 
rases  of  advaneed  disease  of  the  heart  walls  to  confjiare  the  radial 
pulse  with  the  beats  of  the  heart.  By  this  means  true  diastolic 
pause  L-an  be  distinguished  from  the  pause  in  the  pulse  due  to  a 
ventricular  contraction,  too  feeble  to  cause  a  pulsation  in  the  radial 
arteri'.  The  halt  amidst  the  flutter  of  irregularitv  is  more  omi- 
DOiK  than  when  it  iicctirs  amidst  normal  iK'ats.  When  wiih  the 
forms  of  pulse  just  described  the  firet  sound  is  short,  and  rather 
valvular  than  museular,  structural  disease  of  the  heart  is  almost 
i»rtaiuly  present.  "  Slow  pulse,  that  is  under  sixty  in  the  minute, 
is  very  rare.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  most  of  tlie  re- 
ported cases  of  slow  pulse  in  which  a  earefid  dipsection  has  lieen 
made,  the  ooronari'  arteries  were  extensively  diseased,  and  the 
trahstanre  of  the  brain  soft  and  anemic;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  either  of  these  lesions  singly  may  be  commonly  met  with, 
unassociated  with  slow  pulse"  (Hayden). 

Ab  to  that  form  of  irregularity  of  pulse  where  a  nnndier  of 
beats  occur  at  n  certain  rate,  say  eif^hty,  and  then  a  number  at 
ninety-six  j»er  minute,  the  irregularity  is  mused  by  the  effects  of 
respirationanda  varying  pressure  of  the  elastic  lungs.  Theirrt^u- 
larity  of  pulse  found  in  emphj-sema  is  due  to  pressure  change 
(Broadbont).  And  the  long  interval  betwixt  the  first  and  second 
sound,  which  gives  the  heart  soundr-  a  "  tick-tack  "  character,  are 
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not  associated  with  fatty  heart,  but  with  a  dilated  heart  with  hard- 
ening of  thp  wails  (Broadbent),  B.  W.  Riehardson  holds  that 
cardiu<;  inttrmittcncy  is  a  purely  ncrvoiiB  phenomenon  ;  but  moBt 
Buthoritit*  wiJl  admit  that  it  is  found  usually  in  cases  where  there 
are  evidences  of  structural  dieease. 

Probably  the  I'ardioc  ganglia  are  involved  in  the  same  malnn- 
tritionas  the  muscular  fibrillse,  and  then  therhythmin  discharge  i» 
momentarily  arrested.  At  other  times  the  discharge  exdtes  eo 
feeble  a  contraction  tliat  ita  impulse  is  not  diecemible  at  the  wrists 
Where  the  intermittent  halt  is  found  with  corded  aptcrie*,  irrego- 
l»r  action  of  the  heart,  and  systemic  evidences  of  canliac  enfeebie- 
ment,  then  it  is  indicative  of  structural  disease  of  the  heart,  rather 
than  mere  nervous  dbtur))an<%  of  rhythm. 

Angina  pectoris  is  commonly  found  with  the  advancwl  condi- 
tion of  cardiac  decay,  and  when  ao  associated,  is  of  the  gravest 
possible  character.  So  important  are  the  relations  of  the  different 
forms  of  angina,  that  the  subject  must  be  taken  up  in  a  spet^iai 
chapter.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  any  sudden  alteration  of 
tlie  calibre  of  the  arterioles,  by  which  contraction  is  caused  will 
lead  to  a  rapid  increase  of  the  blood -pressure  in  the  arteries,  and 
so  of  danger  of  the  left  ventricle  being  arrested  in  full  diastole. 
This  is,  probably,  the  pathology  of  many  cases  of  suthlcn  death. 
There  «  not  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  lieart  that  labored  breath- 
ing where  all  the  aece.oBory  muKcles  of  respiration  are  thrown  into 
play,  seen  in  dilatation  of  the  heart  with  chronic  bronchitis  or 
bronehorrhcea,  combined  with  extensive  emphysema.  The  breath- 
ing is  *)hallow,  with  air-hunger  (LuiVhunger),  rather  than  op- 
pression. There  is,  too,  an  instinctive  avoidance  of  all  effort,  a 
peculiar  gait  and  l>earing  often  very  noticeable  about  patients  with 
fatty  hearts  as  they  enter  the  room.  They  give  the  impressifm 
of  being  incapable,  and  consciously  so,  of  any  effort. 

The  symptoms  manifested  through  the  nervous  system  are  of 
great  interest.  Cerebral  ansemia,  both  chronic  and  acute,  is  the 
common  result  of  impaired  arterial  fulness.  The  enfeebled  heart 
can  no  longer  maintain  a  full  pressure  witliin  the  encephalic  ar- 
teries perched  at  the  top  of  the  oi^aniem,  and  evidences  of  brain 
&ilure  are  manifested  accordingly. 

Consequently,  no  ouc  will  be  surprised  at  the  querulousnew. 
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the  fussiness,  the  caprice,  the  rapid  variations  of  temper,  as  the 
blood-pressure  in  the  cerebral  arteries  alters  from  time  to  time — 
the  general  evidences  of  brain  impairment  manifested  by  persons 
with  fatty  hearts.  The  vacillating  procrastination  they  exhibit, 
their  inability  to  decide  on  matters,  their  unreasonable  and  inex- 
plicable conduct,  their  whims,  their  preferences  and  dislikes,  are 
all  well  known,  and  are  of  diagnostic  value.  They  indicate  decay 
of  the  centre  of  the  circulation  as  much  as  brain  wasting.  In 
such  a  condition  bniin  atrophy  may  be  primary,  but  it  is  com- 
monly secondary  to  structural  changes  in  the  heart.  Then  there 
are  acute  attacks  of  cerebral  ansemia,  not  unlike  syncope,  or,  at 
other  times,  like  apoplexy.  Tod<l,  in  his  "  Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology"  (article  Abnormal  Anatomy  of  Nerve  Centres), 
says :  "  It  (anaemia)  is  also  present  when  the  heart,  oppressed  by 
some  disease  affecting  its  own  structure,  fails  to  propel  the  blood 
with  its  proper  force  into  the  brain."  B.  W.  Richardson's  graphic 
picture  may  be  reintroduced  here.  "  The  man  or  woman  with  a 
hesitating  heart  is  thereby  unfitted  for  sudden  tasks,  demands,  re- 
solves which,  when  the  heart  is  firm,  are  considered  of  comj)ara- 
tively  little  moment;  for  when  the  heart  hesitates,  the  brain, 
which  reposes  for  its  power  on  the  blood  the  heart  supplies  to  it, 
falters  with  the  heart,  just  as  the  gas  flickers  when  the  steady  pres- 
Hure  is  taken  off  the  main.  From  these  circumstances  some  per- 
sons who  once  .were  known  as  resolute  and  determined,  lose  those 
qualities  when  they  are  subjected  to  intermittent  action  of  the 
heart ;  becoming,  as  their  friends  say,  uncertain  and  doubtful  in 
character,  becoming,  as  they  themselves  feel  and  know,  less  the 
master  of  themselves,  and  less  secure  in  their  own  work,  and  skill, 
and  power."  This  striking  piece  of  word-painting  should  teach 
us  to  be  more  considerate  towards  elderly  persons  with  fatty  hearts, 
where  the  arterial  blood-pressure  is  low ;  to  allow  for  their  en- 
feebled mental  processes,  and  to  bear  with  what  is  apparent  stu- 
pidity. This  is  especially  necessary  in  out-patient  work,  where 
persons  with  fatty  hearts  seem  perversely  stupid,  failing  to  grasp 
the  simplest  and  clearest  instructions;  and  yet,  if  attentively  ob- 
served, they  are  seen  to  be  doing  their  very  best,  and  are  acutely 
and  painfully  conscious  of  their  inability  to  take  in  what  is  said. 
Of  the  more  acute  forms  of  cerebral  anaemia  there  is  a  syncopal 
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form,  often  seen  in  vary  advancc^l  nw^,  where  the  patient  will  ^ 
in  his  chair  and  pasa  tlimugli  alternate  intervals  of  cotist^'iriusneeB 
and  nueonseiousness,  dne,  apparently,  to  some  inlcrfurrent  dif*tar- 
lance  of  tlic  hear!  and  cireulation.  8u>k(s  says,  in  s|)eaking  of  fatty 
dtgonerationoftliehiart,  "Of  the  nervous  symptmns,  the  most  im- 
portant urc  the  attiiek»  of  apoplexy  or  (wendo-apoplexy,  to  whieh 
thetic  patients  are  no  liable.  This  affctTtion  differs  from  ordinary  mn- 
fruineous  apoplexy  in  three  jmrtieulars,  namely,  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  seizures,  the  rarity  of  consetjuent  paralysis,  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  only  danger  from  an  antiphlogistic  treatment,  but 
l)enefit,  Imth  remedial  and  preventive,  from  the  use  of  etimulanf»." 

"  In  some  cases  the  character  of  these  attacks  approaches  to  syn- 
cope ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  affection  is  pru- 
tluced  by  the  want  of  arterial,  or  the  stasis  of  venous  blood.  TIw 
attacks  may  oceur  without  warning,  and  the  first  seizure  be  fatal. 
Tins,  however,  is  rare.  In  most  cases  there  are  numerous  sei»- 
iires  at  irregular  intervals;  and  in  some,  sensations  referable  to 
the  epigastrium  and  head,  having  a  resemblance  to  the  epileptic 
auni,  give  notice  to  the  patient  that  he  is  about  to  be  attacked. 
In  some  there  is  a  momentary  unsteadiness  in  walking,  and  in 
others  a  tendency  to  faint,  which  may  be  dissipated  by  any  ordi- 
nary stimulus ;  while,  in  the  more  decided  cases,  the  patient  be- 
comes suddenly  comatose,  a  condition  which  may  be  preceded  by 
loss  of  memory  and  a  lethargic  state."  After  disi-u^iug  the  ques- 
tion whether  these  attacks  are  due  to  arterial  aiiwmia  or  venous 
stagnation,  he  thinks  the  artertfti  aniemia  the  more  tenable  hy- 
pothesis, un<l  writes :  "  I  have  noticed  one  ease  in  which  on  the  oc- 
currence of  the  premonitory  symptoms,  the  patient,  by  hanging 
his  head  so  that  it  rested  on  the  floor,  used  to  aave  himself  from 
an  atta«.ik,"  This  certainly  favors  tlie  view  that  tiicse  brain  symp- 
toms are  due  t<i  deficiency  in  tlie  supply  of  arterial  blood. 

A  curious  modification  of  the  respiration  U  found  with  fatty 
diseaw  of  the  heart ;  it  is  known  now  ac  "  Cheyne-Stokes  liespira- 
tion ;"  when  first  obeerved  It  was  termed  "  the  phenomenon  of 
Cheyne,"  but  was  not  connected  by  him  with  this  special  l^ion 
of  tlie  heart.  "  It  consists  in  the  oct'urrence  of  a  series  of  inspira- 
tions increasing  to  a  maximum,  and  then  declining  in  force  aud 
length,  until  a  state  of  apncca*  is  established.     In  this  condition 

a  condition  of 
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the  patient  may  remain  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  make  his 
attendants  believe  that  he  is  dead,  wlien  a  low  inspinition,  fol- 
loMred  by  one  more  decided,  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new 
ancending  and  then  descending  series  of  inspiration. 

'*  The  decline  in  the  length  and  force  of  the  respirations  is  as 
regular  and  remarkable  as  their  progressive  increase?.     The  inspi- 
rations become  each  one  less  dwp  than  the  preceding,  until  they 
are  all  but  imperceptible,  and  then  the  state  of  apparent  apnoea  oc- 
eui^.      This  is  at  last  broken  by  the  faintest  possible  inspiration ; 
tlie  next  effort  is  a  little  stronger,  until,  so  to  sjx^ak,  the  paroxysm 
<>r  breathing  is  at  its  height,  again  to  subside  by  a  descending  scale  " 
(Stokes,  p.  324).     This  is  a  most  interesting  phenomenon  to  ob- 
*5erve,  and  is  closely  allie<l  in  its  nature  to  the  fall  of  the  respira- 
tion in  the  rabbit  produced  by  a  toxic  dose  of  aconite,  and  its  n*?- 
^'^tion  again  imder  the  stimulus  of  an  antagonistic  dose  of  bella- 
*lonna  or  strychnia.*     The  respiratory  centre  becomes  temporarily 
^'^^barrassed,  the  respiration  falls  till  the  increasing  venosity  of  the 
Wood  wakens  up  the  reRpirat/)ry  centre,  the  blood  is  again  some- 
^"^t  aerate<l ;  then  the  action  of  the  centre  falls  until  the  venosity 
*^*  the  blood  is  such  that  respiratory  efforts  are  once  mon»  provoked* 
^^  «Uch  cases  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  ol>s<Tve  the  effects  of 
*1^^   subcutaneous  injecrtion  <»f  atropia  or  strychnia, — two  potent 
***iniulants  to  the  respiratory  wntre.      This  phenomenon  is  not 

^*^^Kned  to  fattv  decreneration  of  the  heart.  Von  Dusch  has  found 
it  •  »       o 

^  *^  eases  of  tumor  of  the  brain,  in  l)asilar  meningitis,  in  unemicj 

^"^'na,  and  in  a  grave  attack  of  pericarditis.     (Ilerzkrankeiten,  p. 

^3.')  The  writer  was  much  struck  with  this  phenomenon  when 
^'^t  HQcn  in  his  student  days,  and  of  which  he,  then,  knew  noth- 
^'^S-  It  occurred  in  a  case  of  sanguineous  apoplexy,  with  rigid 
^^^rtc«,  and  an  hypertrophied  heart ;  the  rhythmic  rise  and  fall 
^y^  Well  pronounced,  and  the  cycle  consisted  of  alwut  fifteen  n«- 
PJTatorv  acts.    The  next  instancre  occ?urrc<l  in  an  old  man  of  eic:htv- 

^^^9  with  venous  (congestion,  and  soj)or  from  ])rimar}'  tricuspid 
^^^^tation. 

P^r-fjxygenation  of  the  blood,  ho  that  the  rcHpiratory  centre  pauses  for  a  time, 
5**  the  blood  becomes  sufficiently  venous  to  exciie  it  into  action. 

^^  The  Antagonism  of  Therapeutic  Agents,  the  Fothergillian  Prize  Kssay 
'^^  Medical  Society  of  London,  1878,  awarded  to  the  writer. 


Of 
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There  are  two  certain  niusc^ular  .symptoms  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  lieart,  wliich  are  worthy  of  note.  The  imperfect  blood 
supply  to  tlic  brain  affects  the  muscular  system  generally,  and 
gives  an  uncertainty  to  the  step,  and  a  tottering  appearance  to  the 
gait ;  while  sudden  exacerbations  come  on,  and  the  patient  snatciies 
convulsively  at  the  nearest  objec».t  of  support,  lami)-po6t,  stair-iail, 
companion,  or  tree.  This  sudden  convulsive  snatching  is  momen- 
tary, and  i)asses  off  as  quickly  as  it  (%ime.  It  is  due  to  sudden 
cerebral  anajmia.  The  gait  of  j)ersons  with  fatty  hearts  is  pecu- 
liar ;  there  is  a  sort  of  guarded,  quiet,  distrustful  walk,  as  if  appre- 
hensive of  the  oncome  of  these  attacks  ;  an  avoidance  of  shocks, 
or  effort,  (H)inbined  with  evident  unsteadiness;  there  is  a  want  of 
firmness  and  confidence  in  the  step  and  tread,  corresponding  to 
what  Dr.  Kiehardson  has  said  of  the  mind.  It  is  readily  distin- 
guishable from  the  various  mcxiifications  of  the  gait  produced  by 
disease  of  the  brain  or  irord.  There  is  no  irrc^larity,  no  loss  of 
(50-ordinating  power,  no  jerking  of  the  liml)6 ;  neither  is  there 
trailing  of  them,  or  inability  to  lift  them,  or  faltering  step ;  there  is 
none  of  the  disarranged  toilette,  waistcoat  wrongly  buttoned,  trow- 
scrs  unbuttoned,  or  shoe  down  at  heel,  so  characteristic  of  certain 
nervous  diseases.  There  Ls  no  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  nor 
trouble  with  the  bladder.  From  loss  of  arterial  tension,  the  bulk 
of  urine  is  small  and  laden  with  lithates. 

Some  (changes  in  the  eye,  asscx^iated  with  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  are  of  value  in  diagnosis.  These  are  what  is  termed 
the  "  Arcus  Senilis,"  descril^  by  E.  Canton.  It  may  be  complete, 
or  only  a  portion  of  the  circle,  under  the  upper  eyelid,  may  exist 
It  manifests  itself  in  two  forms,  which  are  quite  distinct.  In 
Imth  forms  the  changes  art*  developed  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 
cornea  and  the  st'lerotic  tani(^  of  the  eye.  One  form  indicateB 
tissue  decay ;  the  other  is  a  circular  deposit  of  lime  salts,  and  n 
usually  found  wnth  hale  old  |>ersons.  It  may  be  well  to  take  the 
second  form  first. 

The  possessor  of  the  cailcareou'?  form  of  ariHis  senilis  is  usually 
an  elderly  ])ers(^n,  active  in  mind  and  body,  a  person  indeed  in 
green  old  age.  Most  commonly  the  eye  is  of  a  light-blue  color, 
and  the  outlook  is  keen  and  vivacious.  The  ring  is  complete 
with  well-defined  edges,  and  the  central  portion  of  the  cornea  is 
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lear  and  bright.  The  ring  may  be  of  a  bluish  shade,  at  other 
a  yellowish-white.  This  ring  is  not  of  bad  prognostic  omen. 
t  is  usually  found  with  hardened  arterial  walls,  and  other  evi- 
enoes  of  calcareous  degeneration.  But  calcareous  d^neration, 
fcJioagh  bad  prognostically,  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  fatty  degenera- 
tion. In  the  bird  a  series  of  bony  plates  encircle  the  cornea,  and 
deposit  of  lime  salts  in  a  circle  in  the  same  locality  stands  in 
carious  relationship  thereto.  This  is  the  false  arcus. 
The  true  arcus  senilis  is  a  ring  of  yellowish  hue,  with  ill-<lefined 
r  blurred  outlines ;  a  dimmed  eye,  and  often  a  tremulous  gait, 
re  its  accompaniments.  It  may  be  complete  or  partial.  Its 
Doielt  off  into  the  cornea,  so  that  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
ot  very  distinct.  The  cornea  is  cloudy  or  hazy  from  fat-globules 
ting  scattered  throughout  it8  normally  transparent  tissues ;  and 
liis  cloudiness  gives  the  dimmed  look  to  the  eye.  When  far  ad- 
anoeil  this  eye  has  a  doubtful  wavering  expression,  which  is 
eightened  by  the  muscular  unsteadiness.  This  eye  is  rarely,  if 
lately  ever,  found  without  an  unsteady  pulse,  a  feeble  heart, 
id  other  evidences  of  general  decadence.  Such  an  eye  at  once 
ivets  the  attention,  and  directs  it  to  the  patient's  general  condi- 
on,  and  especially  to  the  state  of  the  heart.  The  two  forms  of 
us  senilis  should  never  be  forgotten  or  confounded  with  each 
>ther. 

The  skin,  too,  is  often  altered  sufficiently  for  the  changes  to  be 
oted  by  the  naked  eye.     At  times  it  resembles  disyolored  parch- 
^~^ent^  is  yellow,  dull,  opaque,  and  has  none  of  the  glistening 
faicb  is  never  absent  from  the  healthy  skin.     It  is  not  the  diy 
skin  of  mania,  nor  the  dry,  hard,  inelastic  skin  of  Bright's 
isease,  seamed  with  myriads  of  wrinkles,  where  the  tendency  is 
calcareous  degeneration.     At  other  times  the  skin  is  greasy  to 
c  feel  like  new  leather,  or  the  outside  of  a  bladder  of  lard ;  and 
epidermal  scales  readily  rub  off,  looking  fatty  and  degenerate. 
"^iV^hen  in  Leeds,  the  writer,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Clifford  All- 
batt,  often  observed  these  modifications  in  cases  where  degenera- 
tive changes  were  progressing  in  the  viscera,  and  especially  in  the 
S&eart 

The  hair  is  involved  in  the  change.     If  fine  and  silken,  it  gen- 
^vally  fidls  early  from  the  vertex,  and  resembles  the  tonsure  of 
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the  monk ;  a  tliin  fringe  extending  backwards  from  temple  to 
temple.  Where  the  hair  is  naturally  strong  and  coarse  it  does 
not  fall,  but  becomes  bleached  at  a  comparatively  early  age ;  the 
owner  of  such  a  head  often  Iwing  an  energetic  j)erson  of  good 
powers,  mentally  and  bodily.  Such  is  the  head  of  which  it  is 
written  ;  "  a  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glorj',"  provided  the  work- 
ing of  that  head  is  what  it  should  be.  The  same  bleaching  goes 
on  in  the  hair  as  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart;  in  each  the 
pigment  matter  is  gathered  together,  and  in  the  hair  the  small 
masses  are  aggregated  along  its  axis. 

Along  with  these  obvious  evidenc^es  of  degenerative  change  the 
temporal  artery  usually  presents  peculiarities.  It  is  prominent 
and  tortuous.  It  may  be  small  and  hard,  especially  where  the 
skin  is  of  a  dark  hue  and  the  hair  only  gray,  and  the  organism 
spare;  when  so  associated  it  is  very  sinuous.  At  other  times  it  is 
notably  thickened,  tortuous,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  common  with  a  full  habit,  a  florid  complexion,  and  white 
hair.  Probably  here  the  atheromatous  change  tends  towards  fatty 
degeneration ;  while  in  the  snjall,  hard,  and  very  tortuous  form, 
the  degenerative  chan^j^e  is  rather  calcareous. 

Not  uncommonly  the  pulsations  of  such  temporal  arteries  are 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  (A  tortuous  temporal  artery  is  not, 
however,  invariably  the  accompaniment  of  degenerative  change ; 
it  is,  at  times,  seen  in  (;oniparatively  young  men,  who  have  worked 
hard  with  their  heads.)  Whatever  the  condition  of  the  temporal 
artery,  it  is  the  index  of  the  state  of  the  arterial  system  generally; 
and  th(»  brachial  and  radial  arteries  will  be  found  similarly 
affectol.  The  elongation  of  the  artery  on  the  ventricular  systole 
ciin  often  l)c  readily  felt;  less  commonly  it  is  visible.  Atheroma- 
t/)us  degeneration  of  the  arteries  always  exaggerates  the  impulse 
caused  by  the  ventricular  systole,  and  so  often  misleads  the  un- 
wary pnictitioner  as  to  the  state  of  the  pulse.  Comparison  of  the 
radial  pulse  with  the  heart  will  usually  reveal  the  true  state  of 
matters,  and  show  that  the  hardened  artery  had  created  a  totally 
false  impression  as  to  the  strength  of  the  cardiac  contractions.  I 
have  known  an  atheromatous  condition  of  the  arteries,  accompa- 
nied by  cardiac  hypertrophy,  create  the  impression  that  the  con- 
dition called  for  depressants ;  luid  not  a  frequent  intermission,  by 
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its  presence,  told  that  there  was  temporary  depression  of  the  cir- 
cnlation.  Really,  stimulants  were  indicated ;  and  the  ordinary 
condition  was  an  absence  of  intermittency. 

History  and  Progress. — The  history  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  varies  with  different  individuals.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  its  initiation  is  insidious  and  unmarked,  and  much 
progress  is  made  before  any  very  tangible  evidence  of  its  presence 
is  manifested ;  esjx^cially  in  failing  hypertro[)hy.  At  other  times 
d(^nerative  changes  arc  set  up  comparatively  rapidly,  especially 
in  cases  where  want  and  privati(m  have  struck  seriously  at  tissue- 
nutrition. 

Chronic  alcoholism,  especially  when  (combined  with  syphilis, 
lias  a  most  malign  influenc^e.  The  chronic  drunkard,  who  suffers 
from  want  of  food,  is  the  subje<;t,  usually,  of  a  widespread  and 
rapid  premature  decay. 

An  abstract  of  a  case  from  Basham's  famous  work  "On 
Dropsy,"  will  well  illustrate  what  is  meant.  The  plate  which 
accompanies  it  is  copied  from  the  plate  (No.  Ill),  which  was  cut 
from  Dr.  Basham's  own  drawing,  and  gives  the  different  morbid 
changes  with  great  clearness.  A  bricklayer,  aged  fifty,  had  been 
out  of  work  for  weeks  from  failing  health,  and  suffered  from  want 
and  exposure.  He  was  pallid  and  (Edematous.  He  had  been  in- 
temperate. The  failure  of  his  health  only  dated  back  six  months. 
He  was  placed  on  the  routine  treatment  of  renal  dropsy,  and  got 
well  and  left  the  hospital.  In  a  year  he  was  back  again  with 
dropsy  and  albuminuria.  The  heart-sounds  were  feeble  but 
natural.  He  was  much  relieved  by  treatment,  but  had  constant 
vertigo  and  pains  in  his  head.  There  was  also  nauscji  and  vom- 
iting. He  died  of  apoplexy,  the  rupture  taking  place  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pons  varolii.  The  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
were  rigid  and  opaque,  the  larger  ones  being  quill-like.  The 
small  branch,  seen  in  the  plate,  was  taken  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  effusion.  The  kidneys  were  enlarged,  pale,  and  on  their 
cortical  surface  finely  granular.  The  ht^rt  was  natural  in  size, 
paler  than  natural  in  color,  the  valves  healthy.  The  muscular 
fibre  of  the  left  ventricle  exhibited  tnices  of  fatty  degeneration, 
as  seen  in  the  plate. 

"  The  termination  of  this  case,"  writes  Basham,  "  illustrates 
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that  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney  is  not  a  partial  or  local  dis- 
order;  its  presence  in  these  organs  implies  a  greater  or  less  dispo- 
wsition  to  decay  in  every  part  of  the  organism."  It  also  shows 
that  in  widespread  tissue  degeneration,  even  a  heart  becoming 
fatty  may  still  be  powerful  enough  to  rupture  arteries  still  more 
decayed ;  and  that,  too,  without  any  enlargement  of  the  bulk  of 
the  heart.  The  significance  of  fatty  renal  tube-casts  was  greatly 
iasisted  upon  by  Dr.  Basham. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  I. 

Chronic  Albuminuria — Connection  with  Degeneration  of  th4  Arteries  of 

the  Brain  and  Heart-fibre. 
Fio. 
1.  Cast  slightly  granular,  containing  nuclear  granules,  and  two  fatty  abortiye 

epithelial  cells,  a  few  larger  epithelial  cells  natural,  and  some  vesical 

epithelium. 
SL — Slightly  granular  casts,  containing  free  nuclei,  compound  granule-cells,  and 

abortive  epithelium,  some  crescentic  clusters  of  nuclei. 
3. — Casts  becoming  less  granular,  many  free  nuclei,  and  compound  granale- 

cells. 
4. — The  deposit  here  exhibits  the  same  character  as  is  represented  in  Figs.  1, 

2,  and  3.     The  casts  are  still  more  transparent,  the  free  nuclei  more 

numerous. 
5. — Heart-fibre  from  left  ventricle — some  fibres  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration, 

others  presenting  the  ordinary  striee. 
6. — A  bloodvessel  teased  out  with  needles  under  water  from  the  neighborhood 

of  the  haemorrhage  in  the  pons  varolii.    The  coats  are  studded  with  &t~ 

granules,  which  remained  unchanged  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  but  were 

dissolved  in  ether. 
7. — Epithelial  cells  from  the  calyces  and  pelvis  of  the  kidneys — natural. 
6. — Epithelial  cells  from  the  fluid  squeezed  out  from  the  apex  of  a  cone. 
a. — Epithelium  from  a  straight  tube. 
b. — Epithelial  cells,  fatty  and  abortive. 

c. — Grape-like  and  crescentic  clusters  of  nuclei  from  broken-up  cells. 
9. — A  portion  of  the  cortical  layer  teased  out  with  needles.    The  convoluted 

tubes  are  filled  with  fine  granular  deposit,  mixed  with  many  free  fatpcelk. 

The  epithelial  cells  appear  highly  granular,  and  many  are  detached,  or 

set  free  from  the  basement  membrane. 
10.-  Straight  tubes  from  the  apex  of  a  cone.  The  epithelial  structure  is  natural, 

but  the  interior  of  the  tube  appears  blocked  up  with  granular  deposit, 

free  nuclei  and  granule-cells. 
11. — Convoluted  tubes  from  the  cortex  of  the  kidney.   Portions  of  the  basement 

membrane  are  denuded  of  epithelium,  and  replaced  by  fine  granular  and 

fatty  deposit. 
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12. — A  tube  from  the  cortical  part,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  cells  ap- 
pear to  become  detached  as  soon  as  the  canal  is  set  free.    The  cells  ap- 
pear abortive  or  atrophic,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  granular  material, 
loaded  with  free  nuclei  and  fat-granules. 
a. — Some  large  granule-cells  impacted  in  this  granular  exudation. 

At  Other  times  a  case  will  present  the  following  features :  An 
anxious  uneasy-looking  face,  with  a  dim,  hazy  eye,  a  discolored 
skin,  a  tortuous  temporal  arterj',  very  prominent,  with  a  bald  or 
gray  head ;  great  breath lessness  and  inability  for  exertion,  a  pulse 
small  and  irregular  with  frequent  halts ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the 
pulse  is  scarcely  more  than  a  fluttering  undulation  ;  there  is  also 
difficult  locomotion  and  an  impaired  and  enfeebled  intellect- 
(When  such  patients  present  themselves  at  a  hospital  they  often 
appear  densely  stupid,  and  can  scarcely  be  made  to  comprehend 
anything,  or  retain  any  onler.  They  seem  quite  bewildered  by 
the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  all  they  see  around  them.)  The 
heart-sounds  are  feeble,  the  first  approaching  the  second  in  char- 
acter. Often  there  is  bronchorrhoea.  The  voice  may  be  petulant 
or  querulous,  and  there  is  often  a  childish  impatience  or  irritabil- 
ity. These  patients  will  be  noticed  to  pant  and  look  distressed 
when  walking,  will  frequently  rest,  sitting  down,  if  possible;  if 
not  leaning  against  a  lamp-post  or  clinging  to  any  support. 

Or  the  features  of  the  case  may  be  somewhat  different.  One  of 
my  patients  at  Victoria  Park  Hospital  wjis  a  healthy-looking 
man  of  fort)'-five,  a  wheelwright.  "  When  first  seen,  on  May  2d, 
1876,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  was  thin ;  the  second  sound 
accentuated ;  and  there  was  nocturnal  dyspnoea.  The  diagnosis 
then  made  was  '  Lithiasis.  Failing  Hypertrophy.'  On  Juiy 
8th,  he  was  feeling  much  better ;  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea  had 
ceased ;  he  felt  more  equal  to  exertion ;  and  the  first  sound  was 
of  much  better  quality,  showing  increased  vigor  in  the  muscular 
fibres  remaining  sound  and  undegenerate."  ("  Med.  Press  and 
Circular,"  Oct.  25,  1876.)  This  case  w^s  given  in  a  paper  on 
The  Successful  Treatment  of  Dilated  Heart,  to  illustnite  that 
something  may  be  done  for  the  worst  and  most  hopeless  cases. 
The  treatment  was  continued,  but  the  aspect  of  the  case  grew 
steadily  worse.  The  chief  change  was  failing  power.  Locomo- 
tion was  difficult ;  if  the  patient  talked  as  he  walked,  he  had  fre- 
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quently  to  pause  for  breath.  His  reapimtions  grew  shallower; 
hiB  circulation  feebler;  liis  genenil  power  grew  less  and  less.  He 
oould  no  longer  come  to  the  hospital.  Hisdaughtw  otnie  for  his 
medicine.  This  is  her  written  account  of  his  last  days:  "He 
gave  up  his  duties  (they  were  liglit)  about  five  weeks  before  he 
died,  and  took  to  his  bed  over  three  weeks.  Bui  oh,  how  he 
labored  for  breath.  His  eiifferings  in  that  respect  were  intense, 
every  window  and  door  had  to  l>e  opened  wide ;  and  then  we  horl 
to  fan  hirri  besides,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  two  to  sit  with  him 
all  night.  But  when  the  last  came  he  went  ofi'  so  i>e:««fully. 
The  eyes  liegau  to  grow  dim,  yet  gla'«y,  and  the  breath  slower 
and  slower  until  he  ceased  to  breathe  on  April  27th  "{187S),  There 
was  no  post-mortem,  but  the  case  is  no  doubtful  one.  There  never 
was  any  dropsy  or  any  palpitation.  Nor  was  there  any  dilnttidoa 
of  the  heart.  These  two  facts  stand  in  a  very  su^^tive  rc'lntion- 
ship:  without  change  of  form  the  indications  are  those  of  failing 
power.  Where  tlicre  is  pronounced  dilatation,  there  are  palpita- 
tion on  eflfort  and  dropsy,  the  indications,  indeed,  of  a  dilated 
heart. 

In  failing  hypertrophy  the  case  may  assume  the  ftatorea  of  a 
dilated  heart  j  that  is,  there  is  irregularity  In  the  volume  of  the 
pnlBe. 

Some  beats  have  the  charai;ter  of  an  hyi>ertrophiwl  heart,  lieing 
strong;  while  the  hulk  are  feeble  and  irregular  in  volume,  and, 
later  on,  in  time  too.  Of  course,  as  tlie  case  proo-cds  downwards, 
the  cfiaracterB  of  hypertrophy  are  gradually  lost  in  tlnise  of  dila- 
tation. 

Any  intercurrent  disease,  especially  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  will 
often  give  an  impetus  to  the  downward  progress  and  hasten  the 
later  stages.  The  aspect  of  cases  of  fatly  degeneration  of  tlie 
heart,  from  failing  hypertrophy  in  their  later  stages,  closely  re- 
semble cases  of  mitral  disease ;  but  from  the  decay  often  being 
gfeneral,  and  not  local,  there  are  evidences  of  lung  implication, 
witi  broinchorrhoea ;  there  is  orthopncea,  with,  prolmbly,  some 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  iliapbragm — 
a  field  of  much  interest,  not  yet  worked  at  by  histnlogisls ;  the 
urine  is  laden  with  pink  lithates,  and  often  contains  albumen.  To 
ascertain  whether  this  albuminuria  is  the  result  of  venous  conges- 
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tion  merely,  from  the  failing  cireulation,  or  is  connected  with  old- 
st:».ncliug  renal  changes,  a  careful  examination  of  the  tulm-custs  as 
pi-aeticed  by  Dr.  Basham,  is  desirable.  If  the  tulKi-taists  are.  fatty, 
tli^^ii  the  latter  is  |)n>bal)ly  the  «use. 

Termination. — ()f  coui'?h.»  the  termination  of  advancxnl  tusos  irf 
ill  <lcath  either  sudden  or  protnietcMl.  Kven  when  the  case  is 
t£i.lviiig  on  the  aspect  of  dropsy  and  lingering  dejitli,  a  sudden  tcr- 
iiiiii£i.tiou  is  more*  liable  to  oc(»ur  than  in  ciisos  of  mitral  discnse  in 
y«>i.iiig  subjects  with  undegenerate  tissues. 

ICsspocially  is  this  the  wise  with  men.     Women  are  less  liable 

to  cli«  suddenly;  and  in  many  cases  of  heart  failure  in  women 

tht^iro  is  a  |)ertinacious,  catlike  U^natiity  to  life,  till  every  painful 

>5ccjuc5l  of  heart  failure  is  reached,  and  death  takers  plaw  at  last 

slowly  from  (xirbonic  acid   poisoning.     In  one  case  of  sudden 

^<5a.t:li  in  a  woman  of  forty-eight,  death  wascjuised  by  a  dissecting 

^'^^i.i  rism  in  the  ascending  aorta,  i^mimencing  in  an  atheromatous 

'^"^or',  working  down  towards  the  heart,  and   bursting  into  the 

P^"*ic^sirdium.     The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  were  the  seat  of 

^^^<^iifiive  and  advanced  fatty  degenenition.     Sud<len  syncope  was 

*ouncl  by  Dr.  Quain  ("Lumleian  I.iec*tures,  1872,'')  to  occur  in 

^^'ox^ty-one  out  of  a  total  of  sixty -eight  collected  cjases.    That  this 

P'^I^ortion  should  Ihj  so  high  tran  Ixi  no  matter  of  surprise  when 

^^'*-   ^*c»incml)er  the  lessons  of  the  dead-house,  and  the  advancinl  con- 

*^'^->xi  of  fatty  distiase  in  which  some  hearts  are  found.     Even 

*it.*i-j  a  very  advanced  condition  is  not  rciwhwl,  sudden  death  may 

*  ^"iduced  by  effort,  or  may  occur  in  sleep.     When  it  <!omes  in 

"    ^^l^,  in  many  cases  there  may  be  found  a  history  of  effort  the 

^y      before,  or,  at  times,  a  heavy  supper.     Old  j)eopIe  are  often 

Y^**c*^nt,  and  when  they  have  made  an  indisci'cet  eflbrt  during  the 

'^^^     they  say  nothing  about  it.     But  from  the  known  fact  that 

^^t,  producing  cardiac  embarrassment  (like  Clifford  Allbutt's 

^I^^rience  on  the  Righi,  chaj)t(T  xiv)  during  the  day,  being  fol- 

.    ^'^Cid  by  a  like  attack  at  night,  w(?  may  surmise  that  sudden  death 

^^^^3<1  has,  in  many  cases,  lx»en  preced(Hl  by  effort  the  day  before. 

-*-'lien  effort  at  stool   is  fraught  with  danger.     But  the  most 

rp  **^*3ion  cause  of  death  is  eff(>rt  to  rutch  a  train  or  an  omnibus. 

^   ^tand  at  Cannon  Strenit  Station  on  a  Saturday  afternocm,  and 

^^^€88  the  number  of  elderly  men  bustling  to  cat(;h  a  train  at 
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the  last  minute,  and  In  note  tlie  evidences  oi'  tieeue  degeneratjon 
in  many  of  them  present,  excitra  surprise,  not  tJiat  eudden  death 
at  railway  efations  is  freiiuent,  but  that  it  is  not  more  common, 
especially  an  many  of  those  old  men,  with  rotten  tUsncs,  carry 
with  them  a.  bag,  the  weight  of  which  stiil  further  embarmsBei 
them  and  taxes  their  hearts. 

In  very  advanced  cases,  changing  the  patient's  linen,  or  get- 
ting them  up  in  order  to  make  the  bed,  is  liable  to  bring  on  sud- 
den syncope,  either  at  the  time,  or  some  short  time  afterwardw, 
in  bed. 

The  u^ual  termination  of  fatty  dt^ncratioti  of  the  heart  is  in 
death. 

But  it  may  be  questioned  if  such  is  always  neoessarJIy  the 
case.  In  failing  hypertrophy,  with  an  inelastic  aorta,  coronary 
vessels  tortuous,  and  with  their  lumen  diminished  by  atheroma- 
tous change,  there  can  be  no  prospect  of  the  downward  change 
Ijeing  turned  back;  little  even  of  its  lielng  arrested  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  possibility  of  repair  in  tliose  cases  connected 
with  ancemia,  in  young  suhjei^ts,  must  be  entertained.  Kven  in 
true  senile  decay  such  repair  inuy  not  be  entirely  out  of  question. 
Rindfleis<'li  has  dctM-ribed  how,  in  the  fatty  defeneration  of  acute 
fever — myositis  typhoea — the  muscular  fibrillte  are  extensively 
converted  into  fatty  debris,  hut  that  when  the  patient  recovent 
new  fibrilla;  form  from  cell-elenients  already  existing  within  the 
sareolenuna. 

It  is  from  such  cell-element-^  Ma<'Kcndrick  thinks  the  hyper- 
plasia in  Htrdiac  hypertrophy  may  be  dcvcliiijed.  In  a  second 
plate  the  growth  of  these  new  musL'iilar  fibres  is  shown  very 
dearly.  In  the  bundle  most  advanced  the  fatty  debris  is  seen 
largely  absorbed  or  removed,  and  the  new  fibres  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, occui^Tying  a  large  portion  of  the  space  within  the  sarco- 
Icmma;  while  in  the  less  advanced  fibrillar  decay,  the  sarco- 
lemma  is  seen  chiefly  filled  with  tlehris,  and  the  new  Hbres  hut 
commencing  to  develop.  Such  a  process  tlien  goes  on  in  the 
heart  in  the  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  fever ;  may  not  an  allied 
process  be  poHeible  in  some  coses  of  fatty  degeneration  of  a  lens 
acute  kind  ?  It  is  not  uncommon  after  a  severe  illness,  or  after 
a  prolonged  dclwuch,  to  find  the  lutin  pii.'s^nling  all  the  features 
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of   fatty  degeneration,  and  yet  to  recover  its  tone,  its  normal 
sounds  and  impulse  in  time.     Where  this  change  is  due  to  some 
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^^^^*^t  in  the  fine  pnicesscs  of  tissue-nutrition,  whose  presence  is 

.  ***ir  detected  like  a  subtle  iMlor,  than  demonstrable  to  a  skeptical 

**3i8m ;  where  there  may  have  been  a  diet  too  exclusively  liy- 

*^*~-<?arbonaceous ;  or  tissue  repair,  the  vegetntive  proccs.*(si  of  lifp, 

^^*i  beeo  temporarily  imjMiired  by  iiiteri^irrent  dismise;  it  does 

*•    ^Mom  impossible  that  a  certain  amount  of  fatly  degeneration 

^Ixe  heart  fibres  may  be  compatible  with  repair,  l)y  tlie  devdop- 

^***  of  these  new  fibrilla,  which  are  shown  by  KindScisch  to 

6"^>'W  up  after  myositis  typhosa.     At  all  events  we  are  not  in  a 

P^**tion  to  say  that  such  repair  is  alisolntcly  im()ossilile.     That 

*^**^*^Hent  physiologist,  Dr.  Liiuder  Bruiiton,  thinks  tliat  such  re- 

f***^   in  cases  where  the  fatty  degenersition  is  due  to  ni<Klifi«itions 

"*     tissue- nutrition   by  tenijwniry   iin|iairinciit  of  protophismic 

^^'*"er,  is  very  pnibable,  if  not  certain.     Here  there  arc  no  such 

*nerial  changes  as  positively  forbid  such  rejiair. 

^foffnoeia. — This  Ls  necessarily  very  gloomy,  except  in  <«ses 
"  acute  fatty  degeneration  from  a  sustained  febrile  teni|»erature. 
'"  ^^ttses  of  pernicious  antemia  recovery  is  the  rare  exception  ;  and 
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here  the  prc^nosie  of  tlic  beart  mi^iliiiif  goes  with  and  dep 
upon  the  general  stab?. 


In  senile  decoy  prematufely  induced,  rciMiir  is  not  iinjKBf 
in  all  casts,  but  the  large  majority,  it  U  to  be  feared,  will 
ate&dily  downwTirds.  While  of  senile  deeay  in  very  old  per 
the  prognosis  ia  merely  a  question  of  time.  And  it  is  ea.«y  to 
about  the  time ;  some  patientu,  under  apparently  unfavorable 
cumstances,  live  on  surprisingly,  especially  when  no  effort 
other  accident,  intervenes  to  carrj'  tlicm  off  suddenly. 
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In  failing  hypertrophy  the  prognosis  is  not  always  an  easy 
i£Ltter.  The  early  stages  of  dilatation  in  a  heart,  once  well  hy- 
p^r-trophied,  are  undistinguishable  by  the  physical  signs  alone, 
a  condition  of  combined  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  which 
existed  for  some  years,  and  probably  will  go  on  several  more 
years  without  material  alteration  for  the  worse.  The  whole  sur- 
ndings  of  the  case  must  be  carefully  noted,  the  condition  of 
a.rterie8  nicely  observed,  and  the  other  evidences  of  tissue  de- 
Seoeration  accurately  appraised  before  an  opinion  can  be  formed 
what  form  of  dilatation  we  have  to  deal  with,  especially 
the  patient  can  only  make  a  single  visit.  The  practi- 
's  acquaintance  with  the  other  aspects  of  heart  disease  than 
t-tXG  naere  physical  examination,  will  be  tested  by  these  cases,  and 
^^^  insufficiency  of  physical  signs  alone  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
P'^'^^^^nosis  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  will  be  a  matter  of 
^'"'^i^'li  he  will  become  acutely,  if  not  sometimes  painfully,  con- 
®^*^vifi3.  The  prognosis  will,  in  many  cases,  be  considerably  in- 
**Uoxic!ed  by  the  line  of  treatment  pursued. 

^^^€atment — ^There  are  some  points  to  be  spcx^ially  attended  to 

*^     ^atty  disease  of  the  heart,  which  call  for  mention  here.     In 

^^*3^  deposit,  or  fatty  infiltration  with  general  obesity,  it  may  l)e 

^^  1     to  diet  the  patient  carefully  with  the  design  of  reducing  the 

'^^^^xant  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  body.     In  doing  so  it  must  be 

5^**^ timbered  that  fat  is  produced  in  the  Ixxly  from  excess  of  al- 

^**^inoids  as  well  as  from  the  hvdrocarbons  of  our  food.     Then 

^   ^Unount  of  exercise  must  be  regulateil  by  the  patient's  powers 

^^^  to  avoid  the  disastrous  consequences  of  overexertion,  as 

V^*-^    in  the  case  quoted  from  Hoik?,  p.  19Ji.     The  general  reduc- 

^^    of  adipose  tissue  is  the  matter  to  be  arrived  at  in  these  forms 

^ixe  fatty  heart. 
^     -'-O.  fatty  d^neration  the  aim  is  quite  different.     Here  we  wish, 
^^^  can  achieve  it,  to  remove  the  fattv  debris  within  the  sarco- 
**^  "      I,  and  foster  the  growth  of  new  fibril  la;  from  the  cell-ele- 


-,  existing  there.     Oxidation  is  nc^cessarj'  for  the  removal  of 
^   '^flete  material ;  and  where  there  arc  some  prospects  of  such 


•*Tthe  patient  should  get  as  much  fresh  air  as  is  possible,  with- 
y*^   fatigue.     A  certain  amount  of  exercise  might  be  attempted  to 
^    in  such  oxidation.     To  increase  the  oxidizing  power  of  the 
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bloocl  by  the  administration  of  iron,  is  an  idea  which  s 
itself.     But  it  must  l)e  remembered  that  old  people  do  not  tolerai 
iron  very  well ;  and  if  it  be  given  it  is  desirable  to  combine  it  wi 
alkalies,  and  administer  it  in  a  well-diluted  form.     Then  the  fi 
should  not  be  rich  in  hydrocarbons,  and  alcohol  is  peculiarly  o 
jec^tionable. 

Nitrogenizcd  food,  to  supply  the  material  for  new  tissue  el 
ments,  mast  l)e  taken  in  fair  quantity  and  in  easily  assimilabl 
forms.     Where  gout  is  also  present  the  dietary  will  manifest  con 
siderable  difficulties;  which  will  but  exist  in  different  proportioi 
in  each  case.     A  inxce  of  albumen  in  the  urine  will  not  su 
a  dietary  rich  in  albuminoids;  nor  will  a  trace  of  sugar  influem 
the  dietary.     But  albuminuria  and  glycosuria,  no  matter  ho 
small  the  quantity  of  albumen  or  sugar,  are  of  the  most  siniste 
omen  when  they  appear  in  the  later  stagesof  the  failing 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  spirits  of  chloroform,  tincture  of  nu 
vomica  and  digitjilis,  with  jK)tash  or  lithia  when  indicated,  a 
the  remedial  mcasun^,  par  excellence,  in  the  treatment  of  tb 
ordinary  forms  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.     Where  th' 
heart  is  feeble  in  elderly  j^ersons  it  is  necessary  to  sns|>eet  th' 
possible   presence  of  fatty  deaiy  in  the  walls  and  treat  the 
accordingly.     The  i)rinciples,  as  laid  down  in  the  chapter  oi 
treatment,  must  bo  followed  as  regards  the  general  managemenr 
of  the  wise,  guided  by  the  details  just  given. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  matters  than  those  of  diet 
medicines  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of  patients  with 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  whether  in  the  form  of  failing  hyper—' 
trophy  or  senile  decay  it  matters  not,  which  are  of  great,  in 
panimount  importance.  The  first  is  the  avoidance  of  effort.  It 
caught  in  a  thuiidci-storm,  away  from  shelter,  the  patient  musf 
j)ref  er  getting  wet  to  the  skin  to  making  an  effort,  even  if  a  chan 
of  clothc^s  be  not  at  hand,  and  he  has  to  go  to  bed  till  his  clothi 
get  dried.  If  any  accident  occurs  he  must  avoid  all  int€rferen< 
therein ;  he  must  stric'tlv  mind  his  own  business — and  that  is  t 
take  ciire  of  himself;  the  sho<»k  is  quite  deleterious  enough  foi 
him.  He  nmst  avoid  bustle  and  crowds;  must  be  in  good  iiun 
for  trains  and  omnibuses,  and  must  prefer  missing  them  to  makinj 
efforts  to  catch  them.     He  must  regulate  his  bowels  and  not  strai 
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&t  stool.  Sexual  intercourse  is  not  witliout  its  risks,  and  may  be, 
a.nd  has  in  well-known  instances,  proved  fatal ;  though  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  passion  reduces  this  to  a  comparatively  small  source 
of  danger^  except  where  the  heart  changers  are  found  along  with 
locomotor  ataxy,  when  the  danger  IxK^omcs  more  than  a  mere 
hypothetical  one.  He  must  avoid  all  excitement ;  if  a  j)reacher, 
abiindon  all  great  gatherings ;  emotional  disturbanix;  is  fraught 
with  danger.  Political  and  other  mei^tings  should  be  shunned 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  air  befouled  with  carlwnic  acid 
w-hicL  limits  oxidation.  Blood  laden  with  carbonic  acid,  not  only 
partially  antesthetizes  the  heart  (CVon),  but,  according  to  the  late 
Professor  Henderson,  of  Edinburgh,  flows  less  easily  along  the 
Wooc3 vessels.  All  monetary  speculations  should  be  abandoned, 
the  oxcitement  is  too  dangerous;  while  the  brain,  imperfectly  sup- 
plied with  arterial  blood,  and  prolmbly  with  its  own  tissues  no 
lon^^r  in  their  integrity,  is  liable  to  make  erroneous  or  imperfe<^t 
^^Icvilations,  and  is  no  longer  suited  to  complicjitcJ  mentid 
P^^'oo^Bsses. 

Tlie  patient^s  family  must  be  thoroughly  apprised  that  the 
^**^V>nil  working  is  impaired,  and  allowances  must  Ikj  made  for 
P^tvi lance,  perversity,  caprice,  puerility,  or  oblique  mental  pro- 
*^^®*^os,  which  are  all  outcomes  of  the  j)hysicid  dccw. 

-^11  old  people  are  not  Xestors;  and  j)robably  the  subjec^ts  of 

*^^^c  decay  are  never  so  well  satisfied  with  themsclvt«  and  their 

^^^"cimess,  as  when  their  mental  impairment  is  quite  conspicuous 

J^    ^^thers.     Old  people  like  to  think  themselves,  in  mind  and 

^^'^'^  alike,  as  good  as  ever  they  were.     It  is  often  necessarj'^  to 

their  wishes  gently  but  firmly. 

ngina  pectoris,  with  its  treatment,  will  be  considered  in  a 

P^^ial  chapter.     It  is,  in  tuses  of  fatty  decay  of  the  muscular 

"^^^llfiB  of  the  heart,  that  breast-pang  is  so  dangerous  to  life.    (See 

^^pter  XI.) 

False  Hypertrophy. 

-*-*lii8  is  a  development  of  the  connective  tissue  existing  betwixt 

^^  ^Qscalar  fibrillse  of  the  heart.    Hayden  uses  the  term  "  fibroid 

^^^^formation"  of  the  heart,  which  he  says  "  is  a  veritable  con- 

^^tive-tifisue  hypertrophy,  or  hyperplasia,"  and  due,  as  Quain 
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declares,  "  to  chronic  interstitial  inflammation/'     It  is,  indeed^  * 
paren(»hymatous  inflammation,  a  development  of  connective  tissue, 
such  as  is  found  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen^   etc 
How  it  is  set  up  it  is  impossible  to  say.     Hayden  thinks  it  xx^^y 
proceed  from  the  extension  of  pericarditis  or  endocarditis  to  tli« 
muscular  structure  of  the  heart. 

At  one  time  it  was  held  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  was  d*** 
to  the  development  of  uustriped,  fusiform  fibres,  of  ordinary  »**' 
voluntary  muscular  fibres  indeed ;  but  now  we  know  it  is  du&    ^^ 
the  development  of  new  fibres  from  the  protoplasmic  masses  • 
isting  within  the  sjircolemma.     By  reference  to  Fig.  38  it  will 
seen  that  the  growing  fibre  is  fusiform  in  shape.     True  hyp^ 
trophy  is  a  hyperplasia  of  the  muscular  fibrillse;   false  hy 
trophy  is  a  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  betwixt  the  fibriH- 
True  hypertrophy  adds  to  the  heart's  power ;  false  hypertrep 
adds  no  strength,  rather  it  diminishes  the  heart's  power. 
William  Jenner  has  descTibed  this  form  of  heart  change.     T" 
walls  do  not  collapse  when  cut,  but  are  resilient  and  recover  th 
shape  when  bent,  like  a  piece  of  an  india-rubber  ball.     Of  oou 
the  contnictile  capacity  of  muscular  walls  so  altered  can  be 
little. 

There  are   no  signs  or  symptoms   peculiar  to  such   char) 
There  arc  the  obvious  evidences  of  increase  in  bulk ;  and  the 
sence  of  evidence  of  increase  in  power,  in  the  shape  of  a  firm, 
compressible  pulse.     Dr.  Broadbent  thinks  that  in  this  fonx^ 
disfuise  the  heart-sounds  approach  a  "  tick-tack,"  rather  than    '•^'^^^^ 
normal  sounds.     But  the  diagnosis  must  always  be  a  matted 
saspicion  rather  than  certainty. 

There  are  no  reasons  for  supi>osing  that  any  antiphlogistic 
men  or  remedies  could  influence  such  connective-tissue  growth.  J3^  ^c-^'' 
on  the  other  hand,  can  we  suppose  this  development  of  connect--^' 
tissue  to  l)e  due  to  venous  congestion,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ^^^  ^. 
largcment  of  the  livor,  spleen,  and  kidneys  in  cases  of  heart  fi^^ 
un'  where  there  is  fulness  of  the  venous  radicles.     The  arran 


6 


J8. 

ments  of  the  coronary  circulation  are  op|K)sed  to  such  hypothe^^ 


The  heart-walls  squeeze  the  blood  out  of  themselves  in  their 

tractions,  and  the  oblique  manner  in  which  the  coronary  ve^-  ^""hT 

perforate  the  walls  of  the  right  auricle  prevents  regurgitation  u  ^ 
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them.  If  false  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  were  due  to  venous  con- 
gestion it  would  he  present  in  most  cases  of  heart  failure,  instead 
of  being  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  Hope  says,  "  This 
affection  is  very  rare." 

This  coDDective-tissue  hypertrophy  may  greatly  increase  the 
bulk  of  the  heart,  as  seen  in  the  lai^  heart  in  the  museum  of  St. 
CJeorge's  Hospital,  which  weighs  forty  ounces;  the  increase  being 
due  to  the  growth  of  connective  tissue,  not  of  muscular  fibre, 

Thb  growth  may  not  be  general.  Rokitansky  writes :  "  In- 
duration is  a  mode  in  wliich  inflammation  frequently  terminates; 
it  is  often  found  to  have  occurred  at  some  isolute<l  spots,  e^pecjally 
in  the  heart.  The  exudation  in  the  inflamed  part  coagulates  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  whitish,  lardaccous,  firm  calhis,  which 
assumes  a  fibroid  structure,  but  is  still  traversed  by  a  few  pale 
and  broken  muscular  fibres.  The  appearance  of  the  callus  varies 
according  to  the  original  quantity  of  exudations ;  at  first  it  forms 
cords  and  streaks  which  ramify  amongst  the  fibres  and  fasciculi 
of  the  muscle,  or  more  extensive  round,  or  nearly  round  masses, 
which  may  be  tolerably  circumscribed,  or  may  branch  out  irn^- 
larly  in  various  directions.  In  the  coarse  of  time  it  may  dimin- 
ish considerably,  partly  from  absorption,  partly  from  its  shrink- 
ing and  becoming  more  dense,  antl  from  the  disappearance  of  the 
muscular  substance  that  still  remains  ^^  ^ 

within  it.  As  it  thus  diminishes  in 
size,  it  draws  in  the  surrounding  tis- 
sue, and  assumes  the  appenrance  of  a 
deep  cicatrix.  Such  cicatrices  have 
received  the  name  of  the  scars  of 
Dittrich." 

The  manner  in  which  this  connect- 
ive-tiBBue  hypertrophy  affects  the  mu»-  f.i»  iijvtnnphjT 

Cular    fibrillK    is   well    shown    in   this         a.  ErcmlTeConDcctEieTlnae. 

pl.te  from  Eindflei«h.  ^;  ZZTf.""^"""' 

He  calls  this  development  of  con- 
nective tissue  compensatory  to  the  wasting  of  the  primitive  bun- 
dles of  muscular  fibre.     It  is  more  probable  that  the  wasting  of 
the  muscular  fibre  is  due  to  the  compression  exercised  by  the 
growth  of  the  connective  tissue. 
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This  connective-tissue  cJiange  is  rather  a  diseaae  of  the  dead- 
house  than  a  clinical  matter,  Probahly  it  is  seldom  distinguish- 
able in  life  from  fatty  accumulation  or  fatty  infiltration.  Dr. 
John  Folhergill  piihliehed  a  ease  of  this  fibroid  change  in  1774, 
It  OCT^urn'd  lu  ii  jKitient  sixty-three  years  of  ajje,  short,  anri  of  full 
habit,  who  had  had  fits  of  angina  for  three  years,  and  who,  ulti- 
mately, died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  anger.  The  post-tnortem  waw  made 
by  John  Hnntcr,  who  stated,  "  The  heart,  to  external  apjicarance, 
was  sound;  hut,  upon  examination,  I  found  that  its  sulistaace 
was  paler  than  common,  more  of  a  ligamentous  eonsistence,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  left  ventricle  it  waa  become  almost  white 
and  hard,  having  just  the  appearance  of  a  l)^inning  oaaification." 
(Hay  den.) 

Atropuy. 

Atrophy  of  the  heart,  that  is,  a  diminution  of  its  bulk,  is  found 
in  all  wasting  diseases,  as  phthisis  and  marasmus,  however 
caused.  Walshe  says,  "  It  appears  sometimes  to  follow  the  tight 
embrace  of  periiiirdial  false  membrane;  to  depend  occasionnlly 
on  narrowing  and  calcification  of  the  coronary  arteries."  Hny- 
deu  says  tliat,  "  The  pulse  in  all  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  heart  is 
small,  quick,  all  hut  inaiipreeiable ;  but  in  those  forms  in  which 
it  is  unassociated  witli  fatty  or  other  tissue-t-hange,  in  an  advanced 
stage,  it  is  r^ular.  The  area  of  pericardial  dulnees,  Ixitli  deep 
and  superficial,  is  rantracted,aud  the  cardiac  impulse  is  limited  and 
feeble.  The  sounds  are  sharp  and  elear  when  the  structure  of  the 
heart  is  sound ;  but  where  it  is  softened  the  first  eound  is  dull, 
faint,  and  scarcely  audible." 

Vin^'how  has  found  the  heart  and  aorta  small  in  ct-rlaln  girls 
who  seem  liable  to  become  the  subjects  of  amemla ;  and  L.  Bcale, 
in  Ilia  work  ou  the  urinary  oi^ns,  speaks  of  a  class  of  persona 
with  small  hearts,  congenitally,  email  bones,  and  general  plump- 
ness, who  seem  to  give  way  to  kidney  disease  and  a  general  break- 
up at  an  early  age  in  a  strange  manner.  The  prognosis  will  de- 
pend upon  the  associations ;  and  the  treatment  is  that  of  the 
associated  state. 

Brown  atrophy  is  an  affection  first  described  by  Rokitansky. 
It  consists  of  a  development  of  pigment  within  the  jirimitive 
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muscular  bundles,  and  extends  tlirougliout  the  heart.     Whence 

this  pigment  is  derived  is  not  known.     Brown 

atrophy  is  found  with  advanced  life,  and  with 

cachexia,  not   noces^rily  connected  with  old 

age.     The  Siccompanying  plate  is  from  llind- 

fleisoh. 

Larcher  and  Ducrest  liavc  dniwn  attention 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  in  pregnancy. 
After  parturition  the  uterus  undergoes  involu- 
tion by  fatty  degeneration  and  absorption  of  the 
muscular  fibrillre,  until  the  unimprognaled  bulk 
is  again  reached.  Sir  Jamts  Simpson  taught 
that  sometimes  the  process  goes  on  until  the  uterus  Is  lessened 
to  below  its  normal  size.  Dr.  A,  Wiltshire  holds  that  in  some 
women  the  reduction  of  the  bulk  of  the  heart  after  jwirturition 
goes  on  till  a  certain  amount  of  atrophy  is  reached. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  but  Ls  still  very  obscure. 

Amyloid  Defeneration. — This  is  a  rare  form  of  disease  of  the 
heart-walls.  According  to  Opjwlzer,  it  consists  of  the  formation 
of  a  shining,  colloid-looking  material  within  the  primitive  bun- 
dles. It  gives  the  usual  reaction  oi'  amyloid  matter  to  iodii>e  and 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  not  a  true  blue.  It  is  usually  found  in 
the  right  ventricle,  especially  when  the  right  ventricle  is  enlarged 
(Rokitansky).  It  has  no  special  symptoms,  but  is  usually  found 
along  with  enlai^ed  amyloid  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys,  witli  albu- 
minuria and  tube-casts.  Though  I  have  taken  much  trouble,  in 
Vienna  in  1871-2  and  since,  I  have  never  succeedetl  in  procuring 
a  microscopic  section  of  this  form  of  tissue-ihange. 

Syphilitic  Gummata. — These  arc  found  in  tlie  hearts  of  the 
subjects  of  constitutional  syphilis.  It  has  been  termed  syphilitic 
myocarditis,  but  these  growths  do  not  spring  from  the  muscular 
fibrillee,  but  from  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  According  to 
Vircbow,  these  growths  consist  of  fine  granulation-corpuscles, 
which  not  uncommonly  undergo  fatty  degeneration  into  cheesy 
masses,  at  one  time  mistaken  for  tubercles.  At  other  times  these 
gummata  become  converted  into  fibrous  masses  of  connective 


These  masses  are  scattered  throughout  the  substance  of  the 
heart,  just  as  gummata  are  in  other  muscles ;  and  are  found  from 
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the  Size  of  a  bean  to  a  pigeon's  egg  ( Virchow),  or  a  billiard-bal  i  Jt  i\ 
(S.  Wilks).     They  are  often  ac^companied  by  a  thickened  oondi — 
tion  of  the  endocardium  and  pericardium ;  and  may  be  seen  show — 
ing  through  the  columnse  carnese,  under  the  thickened  endocardium^ 
They  have  been  descril>ed  by  Ljincereaux  and  Ricord,  and  formedL 
the  subject  of  a  notable  discussion  between  Virchow  and  Voim. 
Barenspning,  when  Vircliow  demonstrated  they  are  not  tubercu — 
lar  masses.     The  largest  are  found  in  the  septum  ventricaloruni^. 
(Von  Dusch),  and  project  from  tlience  into  each  ventricular  cham — 
ber.     Tlicse  growths,  in  the  interventricular  septum,  have 
supposed  to  be  a  cause  of  perforation  of  this  septum  in  child 
congenitally  syphilitic  by  some ;  but  this  has  not  been  proven. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  tlicse  growths  it  is  that  of  syphilis,  an< 
Lanccreaux  found  the  symptoms  relieved  by  iodide  of  potaasiu 
But  the  treatment  must  be  resorted  to  early  to  be  of  service- 
it  is  futile  when  once  the  growths  have  undergone  caseous  d 
eration,  or  been  converted  into  fibrous  masses.     How  the  di 
nosis  of  such  gummata  is  made  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

Tubercle. — The  true  miliary,  or  gray  tuberculosis  of  Laenn< 
is  found  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  heart^walls  in  a 
acute  tuberculosis. 

Cancer. — Cancer  has  been  found  to  attack  the  heart,  in  th 
forms  of  carcinoma,  medullary,  or  melanotic  cancer  (Virchow^  — 
It  is  commonly  secondary,  but  may  be  primary.     Bodenheime 
has  d(!scribed  a  case  of  primary  nodular  cancer  of  the  right  sid 
of  the  hi»art. 

Parasites. — The  heart  is  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  parasites,  o 
ento7X)a,   the   cysticcnn,    both    cellulosa   and    echinoooccus. 
Amoy  dogs  commonly  have  balls  of  a  form  of  filaria  in  their 
heart  chambers. 

Polypi. — There  are  true  polypi  and  false,  which  last  are  fib- 
rinous (^lots  usually  formed  in  the  death  agony.  GrisoUe  hais 
collected  authentic  cases,  and  Flint  ("  Diseases  of  the  Heart,"  p- 
287)  (lcscril)es  a  case  which  ocxjurrcd  in  Bcllevue  Hospital.  In 
this  case  there  were  two  polypi,  both  growing  from  the  right 
auricle,  one  extending  into  the  right  ventricle.  W.  T.  Grairdner 
has  described  a  case  of  polypus  of  the  right  auricle,  which  caused 
a  presystolic  murmur,  and  the  case  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
tricuspid  obstruction. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SOME  COin>ITIONS  WHICH  SIMULATE  OBOANIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART  * 

The  gravity  which  surrounds  all  cases  of  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  especially  of  its  walls,  gives  certain  simulative 
conditions  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  careful  practitioners. 
They  know  that  if  they  fail  to  recognize  the  presence  of  organic 
changes,  not  only  do  they  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  their 
professional  knowle<lgc  being  called  in  question  on  the  discovery 
being  made,  but  that  the  patient  and  his  interests  may  and 
probably  will  suffer  in  consequence.  If  such  disease  exist  and 
be  not  detected,  the  patient  may  pursue  a  course  of  life  most  prej- 
udicial to  his  chances  of  existence  and  to  his  material  interests.  In 
my  own  experience,  I  have  found  it  often  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment  and  withal  of  difficulty,  too,  to  answer  the  question  put  by 
the  patient :  "  What  are  my  chances  of  life ;  as  I  shall  arrange  my 
business  affairs  accordingly  ?  "  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  med- 
ical adviser  in  such  cases  to  be  very  careful,  as  on  his  answer  may 
hang  the  fortunes  of  the  patient's  family.  Even  where  pecuniary 
interests  are  not  implicated,  the  patient  has  a  distinct  claim  on  our 
utmost  consideration,  as  hLs  chances  of  life  may  rest  largely  on 
flie  answer  given.  By  care  life  may  be  prolonged ;  by  the  ab- 
sence of  proper  care  life  may  be  cut  short,  even  when  it  is  clear 
that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  it  cannot  be  very 
prolonged. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  misery  and  much  injury  may  be 
done  by  an  erroneous  diagnosis  in  the  opposite  direction.  If 
the  medical  adviser  thinks  that  there  are  grounds  for  suspecting 
fiitty  degeneration,  he  may  give  advice  which  may  be  very  per- 
nicious.    He  may  disturb  the  patient's  mind  by  creating  the  im- 

*  This  short  chapter  was  read  before  the  West  Kent  Medical  Society,  January, 
1S78.    It  stands  in  its  primitive  form. 
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prcssion  that  he  is  the  subject  of  an  insidiousdisease  of  the  graved 
character,  liable  to  terminate  very  suddenly,  and  bo  make  him 
wretclied  without  reason.  He  may  cause  the  patient  to  arraDge 
his  monetary  affaire  in  a  way  that  shall  W  vtiy  detrimeutal  to 
his  interests.  In  fact,  for  every  thinking  aud  «>u8cientious  prac- 
titioner, the  question  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  structural 
change  in  the  heart-walls  is  one  of  the  utmost  gravity. 

Da  Costa  writes :  "  There  is  as  yet  no  sign  discovered  by  which 
we  can  say  that  the  dangerous  disorganization  (fatty  degenera- 
tion) of  the  musf^ular  fibres  of  the  heart  is  in  progress.  We  may, 
however,  suspect  it,  if  the  signs  of  weak  airtioo  of  the  heart — fee- 
ble impulse  and  ill-defined  sounds — coexist  with  a  pulse  perma- 
nently slow,  or  permanently  frequent  and  irregular,  and  be  met 
with  in  a  person  who  k  the  subject  of  a  wasting  disease,  or  whoha» 
^ived  at  a  time  of  life  at  which  all  the  organs  are  prone  to  nn- 
dergo  decay.  Something  more  than  a  suspicion  is  warranted,  if, 
in  addition,  there  be  proof  of  fatty  degeneration  elsewhere,  such  as 
an  areits  senilis ;  or  if  it  be  ascertained  that  the  patient  suffers 
from  paroxysms  of  severe  pain  in  the  heart,  that  he  sighs  frequently, 
that  he  is  subject  to  seizures  during  which  bis  respiration  eiHues  to  a 
Btandstill,  and  that  he  is  liable  lo  be  strickeJi  down  with  repeated 
atta<:ks  having  the  character  of  apoplexy,  save  that  they  are  not 
followed  by  jjamlysis."  Such  theu  are  the  indications  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart ;  if  also  there  be  tortuous  and  atherom- 
atous arteries,  a  skin  drj-  and  wrinkled,  or  smooth  and  unctuous, 
little  doubt  can  remain. 

In  this  age  of  physical  examination,  when  a  diagnosis  reets 
mainly  and  often  exclusively  upon  physical  signs,  the  subjective 
phenomena  are  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance ;  if,  indeed, 
they  be  not  rarely  put  out  of  court  as  witnesses  whose  testimouy 
is  of  uo  importance.  With  the  physical  signs  as  his  main  guide, 
the  practitioner,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  certain  conditions, 
in  oilen  in  a  very  difficult  position  when  called  upon  to  auswer 
the  question,  " Are  the  heart-walls  sound?"  To  this  momeD- 
tous  question  it  is  confessedly  difficult,  in  many  csiscs,  to  make  any 
uiflwer  witlj  confidence ;  and  yet  it  is  of  stupendous  importance  to 
the  patient  to  have  an  answer,  and  still  more  a  correct  one. 

Such  being  the  ease,  it  mav  be  well  to  review  those  conditions 
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vhich  simulate  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  which  are 

liable  to  be  taken  or  mistaken  for  it.     In  the  first  place,  there  is 

a  condition  of  temporary  debility  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  most 

eommon  source  of  error.    Stokes  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  It  would 

he  difficult  or  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the 

signs  of  simply  weakened  heart,  and  this  condition  combined  with 

fatty  degeneration.'^     And  this  difficulty  is  experienccil  by  all ; 

and  if  so  great  a  diagnostician  as  Dr.  Stokes  has  felt  the  difficulty, 

it  is  no  wonder  if  an  ordinarj*^  mind  occasionally  falls  into  error. 

Certain  it  is  that  there  are  times  when  one  feels  that,  so  far  as  the 

physical  signs  go,  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  fear  that  there 

is  fatty  d^neration  in  the  case.     The  lack  of  impulse,  and  the 

faint  character  of  the  first  sound,  are  very  suggestive ;  and  when 

to  these  are  added  breathlessnoss  upon  exertion,  inability  to  sleep 

with  the  head  low,  and  a  readily  compressible  pulse,  the  case 

looks  dark  indeed.     There  is  certainly  present  (cardiac  debility  j 

"there  may  be  also  present  structural  decay.     How  is  the  presence 

^r  absence  of  the  latter  to  be  made  out?     Certainly  not  by  the 

jphysical  signs.     We  are  left  then  to  the  surroundings  of  the  case, 

aand  these  will  not  always  release  us  from  our  difficulties.    When 

'these  signs  are  found  in  young  antemic  women  there  is  no  great 

^fi&cul ty.     Walshe  says,  "This  state  of  things,  which  I  have 

principally  seen  in  young  females,  and  often  in  connection  with 

disordered  menstruation,  is  curable  by  attention  to  the  states  of 

"Tthe  uterus,  and  by  the  tonic  invigorating  plan  of  treatment."     It 

5s  clear  tliat  in  conditions  of  genenil  malnutrition  of  the  muscular 

^stem  the  heart  must  be  involved ;  and  its  imperfect  nutrition 

inll  manifest  itself  by  evidences  of  debility  and  functional  im- 

^Mkirment.     In  such  cases,  the  well-known  absence  of  structural 

disease,  as  demonstrated  by  exjierience  in  the  dead-house,  will 

suffice  to  settle  the  question  without  much  doubt. 

We  know,  too,  also  from  pathological  experience,  that  the 
Iieart  is  much  weakened  in  fevers,  especially  relapsing  and  puer- 
jeral  fevers.  Indeed,  a  condition  of  acute  fatty  degeneration  is 
j>roduced  by  a  very  high  temperature  maintained  for  any  length 
of  time.  Patients  recovering  from  relapsing  fever  sometimes  die 
suddenly  when  walking  about  the  wards  of  fever  hosj)itals  from 
sodden  fiedlure  of  their  weakened  hearts.     But  in  these  cases 
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there  is  nothing  special,  nothing  different  from  the  other  cases 
which  recover ;  unless  it  be  in  the  amount  of  softening  which 
has  gone  on  in  the  heart.  The  heart  structures,  then,  are  liable 
to  become  degenerate  in  acute  disease,  and  from  this  condition 
they  recover  as  the  general  convalescence  progresses.  This  form 
of  temporary  debility  of  the  heart,  with  its  accompanying  signs 
and  symptoms,  also  is  free  from  any  great  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 
But  there  are  forms  of  cardiac  asthenia  where  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  say  whether  there  is  irremediable  degeneration  present 
or  not.  They  occur  in  elderly  persons  whose  arteries  are  far 
from  being  above  suspicion  ;  where  the  tout  ensemble  would  al- 
most favor  the  view  of  fatty  degeneration  being  present.  In 
my  experience  the  case  is  most  frequently  of  this  kind.  An 
elderly  person  is  not  very  well  and  calls  in  medical  aid.  I'he 
complaint  is  of  general  languor,  and  malaise,  loss  of  appetite, 
disturbed  sleep,  some  thirst,  dyspnoea  experienced  on  any  exer- 
tion, and  a  certain  shortness  of  breath.  There  is  no  pyrexia,  and 
no  obvious  disease.  The  pulse  is  found  to  be  feeble  and  readily 
compressed,  and  it  is  affected  by  assuming  the  erect  posture. 
Naturally,  the  heart  is  examined.  Its  impulse  is  felt  to  be  ab- 
sent entirely,  or  if  present,  very  feeble.  The  first  sound  Ls  very 
slight  and  distant,  and  less  audible  than  the  aortic  second  sound ; 
it  also  can  only  be  heard  over  a  verj'  limited  area.  These  signs, 
taken  along  with  the  subjectiv^e  symptoms,  will  make  any  man 
hesitate  and  doubt.  It  is  prudent,  certainly,  to  be  cautious  in 
such  a  case  and  give  a  guarded  answer.  Only  time  and  the 
effects  of  treatment  can  demonstrate  that  the  suspicion  of  fatty 
degeneration  is  not  well  founded,  and  that  the  case  is  l)eing  mis- 
interi)rcted.  One  verj'  striking  case  in  point  occurred  to  me 
some  time  ago  in  an  old  gentleman  whom  I  knew  well.  For  my 
life  could  I  be  sure  whether  his  case  was  one  of  cardiac  asthenia 
only,  or  that  fatty  degeneration  was  present.  However,  the  gene- 
ral condition  was  treated  by  rest  in  bed,  suitable  food,  and  the 
administration  of  tonics.  In  time  the  heart's  sounds  became 
normal,  and  not  only  that,  but  a  distinct  aortic  systolic  murmur 
became  audible,  and  remained  so  long  as  I  attended  him,  and 
was  found  by  the  medical  gentleman  who  attended  him  when  I 
left  the  neighborhood.     When  the  old  gentleman  recovered  his 
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usual  health,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  fairly  good  hyper- 
trophied  heart,  which  for  several  years  longer  struggled  so  suo- 
oessfully  against  the  aortic  stenosis  as  to  permit  him  to  walk 
about  his  garden  and  enjoy  life. 

At  other  times,  conditions  of  cardiac  asthenia,  presenting  the 
physical  signs  of  fatty  degeneration,  may  arise  from  sedentary 
labor  of  a  prolonged  character,  combined  with  too  short  hours  of 
sleep.  Some  four  years  ago  a  well-marked  instance  of  this  came 
under  my  notice.  A  gentleman,  engaged  in  a  business  which 
did  not  call  for  much  physical  exertion,  but  which  entailed  long 
hours  of  desk-work  carried  far  into  the  night,  found  himself 
growing  scant  of  breath,  and  only  able  to  walk  slowly,  especially 
after  a  meal.  He  was  a  stalwart  man,  weighing  some  fifteen 
stones,  gray-haired,  and  gouty.  His  heart-sounds  were  very 
faint  and  feeble,  and  the  impulse  could  not  be  felt  through  his 
massive  chest-walls.  His  pulse  was  fairly  good,  being  exagger- 
ated by  atheromatous  vessels.  A  suspicion  of  fatty  degeneration 
was  not  ill-founded  in  such  a  (lase,  and,  indeed,  a  diagnosis  to 
that  effect  had  been  made  by  an  eminent  physician  whom  he  had 
consulted.  Yet  when  I  saw  him  I  felt  great  doubts  as  to  whether 
any  fatty  decay  was  really  present,  in  addition  to  a  condition  of 
asthenia.  On  going  carefully  into  his  habits,  and  finding 
that  he  only  had  a  few  hours'  sleep  each  night,  he  was  advised 
to  cut  down  his  personal  work,  and  have  longer  hours  of  sleep 
with  more  exercise.  In  a  short  time  he  lost  his  disagreesible 
symptoms,  and  is  now  as  well  as  a  man  of  his  years,  about  fifty- 
five,  can  well  be.  It  might  be  maintained  that  in  this  case  some 
fatty  change  was  actually  present  and  removed  by  the  means  de- 
scribed at  p.  227. 

Another  form  of  senile  change  is  also  the  source  of  diagnostic 
error,  viz.,  that  of  ossified  costal  cartilages,  with  emphysematous 
lung  behind  them.  Here,  too,  the  heart's  impulse  is  impercep- 
tible, and  the  sounds  are  distant  and  feeble ;  while  to  percussion 
little  or  no  heart  dulness  can  be  made  out.  A  condition  of  fatty 
d^eneration  is  thus  simulated,  but  not  very  closely.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  led  to  mistakes,  and  a  striking  illustration  occurred  to 
my  friend  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt,  of  Leeds.  One  day  the  wife  of 
a  gentleman  in  a  neighboring  town  came  to  him  hurriedly,  and 
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desired  him  to  go  with  her  immediately  to  see  her  husband.  He 
had  suffered  from  asthmatic  dyspnoea  for  some  years,  and  in  the 
morning,  as  he  did  not  feel  well,  and  was  intending  to  go  up  to 
Ijondon  that  day,  he  thought  he  had  better  call  in  hLs  family 
medical  attendant.  This  gentleman  made  a  physical  examination 
of  his  chest,  and  pronounced  him  to  have  a  fatty  heart.  Another 
opinion  was  also  called  in,  and  the  original  diagnosis  corroborated. 
The  journey  was  forbidden,  and  strict  quietude  advised.  The 
patient's  wife  was  very  much  perturbed  at  this,  and  hoping  that 
the  diagnosis  might  be  erroneous,  set  off  for  Dr.  Allbutt.  When 
he  saw  the  patient  he  admitted  the  physical  signs,  but  pointed 
out  that  the  pulse  was  firm  and  incompressible,  and  that,  in  all 
probability,  there  was  a  large  and  structurally  sound  heart  behind 
the  emphysematous  lung  and  the  rigid  costal  cartilages.  The 
local  medical  men  handsomely  apologized  to  the  patient  for  their 
mistake,  and  the  journey  to  London  was  proceeded  with  without 
mishap.  Such  a  mistake  could  only,  take  place  with  practi- 
tioners who  had  been  taught,  or  had  taught  themselves,  to  rely 
exclusively  on  physical  signs,  which,  however  useful  ordinarily, 
on  this  ocxxision  bctravwl  them  into  error. 

A  much  more  common  condition  than  any  yet  described,  and 
often  of  a  still  more  puzzling  nature,  is  that  presented  by  women 
at  the  change  of  life.  Here  the  condition  closely  simulates  fatty 
degeneration,  and  in  many  cases,  in  all  probability,  there  is  a 
blended  condition  in  reality.  But  much  more  frequently  the 
condition  is  one  of  passing  asthenia  uncomplicated  by  structural 
decay.  Such  patients  are  most  common  in  the  upj)er  classes.  A 
typical  case  would  present  the  following  features.  A  lady  of  in- 
dolent habits,  not  averse  to  the  plea**ures  of  the  table,  with  a 
tiistc  for  tea,  and  inclined  towards  less  inncx^nt  stimulants,  but 
not  to  any  reprehensible  length ;  stout  and  not  rarely  pallid,  with 
white  and  slightly  cedematous-looking  hands,^-com plains  of 
shortness  of  breath  on  any  attempt  at  exertion.  She  also  com- 
plains of  waking  in  the  night  with  dyspnoea,  and  of  inability  to 
slec»p  with  her  head  low,  and  the  necessity  for  an  extra  pillow  or 
two.  On  examination,  the  pulse  is  found  feeble  and  easily  com- 
pressible ;  the  heart's  impulse  cannot  be  felt,  and  its  sounds  are 
thin,  weak,  and  distant,  while  its  rhythm  is  disturbed  somewhat. 
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It  is  impossible  by  percussion  to  determine  its  exact  size,  ])ut 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  somewhat  dilated ;  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  feeble.  The  patient  complains  that  she  is  liable 
to  palpitation  jon  slight  effort,  or  any  mental  excitement.  Palpi- 
tation is  common,  too,  at  night,  and  is  always  present  when  she 
is  awakened  by  dyspnoea.  But  there  is  another  phenomenon 
which  is  felt  to  be  much  more  distressing,  and  that  is  a  feeling  as 
if  the  heart  was  stopping,  or,  indeed,  had  stopped,  which  is  most 
alarming.  Such  patients  declare  that  when  they  fei^l  their  hc^irts 
palpitating,  they  are  comparatively  comfortable,  for  they  know 
their  heart  is  beating;  but  that  the  feeling  of  stoppage  causes 
acute  alarm.  In  such  cases  the  appetite  is  defective,  and  the  di- 
gestive i)ow^er  low.  The  bowels  are  confined,  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  flatulence  present.  Accumulation  of  gjis  in  the 
stomach  or  in  the  transverse  colon,  pressing  on  the  diaphragm 
and  so  displacing  the  heart,  causes  that  organ  to  l>eat  with  diffi- 
culty, and  so  evokes  palpitiition  and  dyspncea.  These  patients, 
too,  are  liable  to  syncopal  attacks,  such  as  are  found  in  actual 
fatty  degeneration.  They  readily  perspire ;  they  have  cold  ex- 
tremities, and,  indeed,  present  the  w^iole  array  of  symptoms 
which  Dr.  Hayden  gives  as  those  of  fatty  degeneration.  In  these 
cases,  from  inability  to  take  exercise,  from  their  occupying  warmly- 
heated  rooms  in  consequeucxj  of  their  defective  production  of  body 
heat,  there  Ls  undoubted Iv  defective  oxidation  of  the  tissues. 
From  their  impaired  digestion  and  loss  of  appetite  there  is  defei!- 
tive  nutrition.  The  heart,  an  organ  ever  in  action,  is  wrtainly 
badly  nourished — worse  nourishwl,  perhaps,  than  any  other  part. 
From  the  imperfect  oxidation,  it  is  very  probable  that  there  may 
be  an  accumulation  of  fatty  debris  in  its  structure  as  w^ell.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  such  is  not  the  fact  in  any 
case  before  one  ;  in  many  it  is  more  than  j)rol>able,  in  some  it  is 
certainly  the  case.  Where  there  is  fatty  degeneration  blended 
with  the  weakened  condition  of  imperfect  nutrition  the  case  pro- 
ceeds steadily  downwanls,  the  symptoms  deei)en  in  gravity,  and 
the  end  is  death. 

But  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  a  less  disastrous  termination 
is  tlie  result  fortunately.     The  ill-health  of  the  menopause  passes 

away  in  time ;  the  nutrition  improves,  and  with  it  the  state  of  the 
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heart-walls ;  and,  after  a  time,  the  invalid  is  found  to  enjoy  fairly 
good  health,  and  to  be  capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  exer- 
tion, and  little  is  heard  of  the  once  troublesome  heart — indeed, 
the  patient  is  no  longer  an  invalid.  Having  pa^ised  through  a 
period  of  ill-health  and  some  danger,  the  organism  passes  into  the 
placid  condition  of  post-catamcnial  existence;  little  disturbed  by 
the  rhythmic  periods  which  constitute  the  refrain,  as  it  were,  of 
the  catamenial  cycles.  The  api)etite  returns,  and  the  heart  is  well 
nourished.  It  is  free,  too,  from  the  reflex  disturbances  to  which 
it  was  subject  during  the  menopause,  and  which  often  occasioned 
the  fits  of  palpitation  and  the  syncopal  attacks.  The  recurrent 
attacks  of  pallor  or  of  flushing  have  gradually  ceased ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  vascular  system  is  once  more  free  from  the  perturbations 
to  which  it  Avas  for  a  time  subject,  and  which  were  so  alarming 
and  suggestive  of  serious  orgjnii(j  disease. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  of  the  reduction  of  a  simply 
dilated  heart  to  its  normal  size,  or  near  it.  And  where  there  has 
been  a  condition  of  debility  with  dilatation  merely,  and  the  heart- 
walls  have  been  structurally  sound,  such  patients  recover  per- 
fectly.  But  when  there  is  also  some  molecular  decay  the  aise 
progresses  less  satisfactorily.  It  is  probable  that  a  certain  aAiount 
of  fatty  degeneration  is  not  incompatible  with  repair,  as  seen  in 
the  softened  hearts  of  relapsing  fever.  How  far  such  decay  ex- 
tends is  a  matter  for  the  most  attentive  watchfulness  and  careful 
calculation  in  each  individual  case.  As  to  what  is  the  exact  con- 
dition in  every  case  for  diagnostic  and  prognostic  purposes,  can 
only  be  ascertiiined  by  painstaking  examination  and  by  accurate 
estimation  of  each  factor  in  the  case.  The  case  of  the  late  Har- 
riet Martineau  illastrates  what  has  just  been  said.  Though  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  and  others  diagnosed  the  case  correctly,  it  is  clear 
that  a  mistake  was  made  by  some  others,  and  that  the  lady  herself 
was  under  the  firm  impression  that  she  was  the  subject  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart.  Yet  she  lived  more  than  twenty  years  to 
refute  such  a  diagnosis.  The  fact  that  the  first  sound  was  de- 
scribed as  "  noisy,"  should  in  itself  have  put  those  who  examined 
her  on  their  guard  as  to  the  improbability  of  fatty  degeneration  in 
the  case.  She  was  at  a  certain  time  of  life.  She  had  an  enlarged 
ovary  as  a  source  of  irritation,  and  her  heart  was  disturbed  reflexly. 
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When  the  ovary  escaped  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  aMomen  the 
perturbations,  reflexly  excited,  ceased,  and  tlie  mesmerism  got  the 
credit  of  it.  That  Harriet  Martineau  died  ultimately  of  heart 
disease  is  very  probable.  But  the  reflex  disturbances  when  she 
was  fifty-three  years  of  age,  surely  bore  no  relation  to  the  disejiso 
which  existed  when  she  was  seventy-four. 

As  to  the  murmurs,  luemic  or  dynamic,  which  simulate  the 
murmurs  of  valvular  disease,  little  need  be  said.  The  haemic 
murmur  of  antemia  is  well  known ;  it  is  situatcxl  in  the  pul- 
monary orifi(*e,  and  that  is  in  itself  very  nearly  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish its  ilon-organic  nature.  So  also  the  pulmonary  murmur 
heard  when  the  lung  does  not  sufficiently  cover  the  heart,  and 
aggravated  by  expiration  and  lessened  l)y  inspiration,  s|)eaks  for 
itself.  The  dynamic  murmurs  heard  at  the  mitnil  orifice,  which 
are  systolic  in  time,  and  which  have  lx»en  so  carefully  described 
by  Dr.  George  Balfour,  are  certainly  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
those  of  mitral  regurgitation,  and  ciuinot  so  be  distinguished  by 
the  signs  revesded  to  auscultiition  or  percussion.  The  general 
features  of  the  case  are  the  only  guides  to  a  correct  diagnosis ; 
and  it  is  just  the  general  features  of  each  ciise,  rather  than  the 
physical  signs,  which  must  determine  whether  there  is  present 
actual  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  merely  a  condition  which 
closely  simulates  it. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

RX7PTURE  OF  THE  HEART — TRAUMATIC   INJURIES — DISPLACEMENTS — IN 

OVARIAN   DISEASE — STRAIN   AND  SUOCK. 

RuiTURE  of  the  heart  from  disease  of  its  walls  is  a  not  VQvy 
cMDninion  aoeident.  It  may  occur  from  embolism  of  a  conmarj^ 
vessel,  from  fattj-  degeneration,  from  an  abscess,  or  from  an  ulcer 
formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  syphilitic  gumma,  or  from  an 
hydatid  cyst.  It  is  mast  commonly  associated  with  old-standing 
disetu*e.  The  walls  of  the  heart  may  be  the  seat  of  extensive 
disease,  which  nuiy  he  more  marked  at  some  points  than  otliers. 
Consecpiently  when  the  heart- walls  contract  the  internal  pressure 
on  the  diseased  spot  is  more  than  its  unsound  structure  can  henVy 
and  a  tear  in  the  texture  is  the  consecpience.  Schroetter  thinks 
that  the  time  of  nipture  is  "  the  moment  of  systole,  and  at  its 
commencement,  when  the  pressure  within  the  heart  is  at  its 
gn^test."  The  locality  is  most  commonly  the  left  ventricle,  and 
much  more  frequently  on  the  anterior  than  the  ])osterior  portion 
of  it.  Then,  but  at  a  long  distiince,  the  right  ventricle,  then 
the  right  auricle,  and  last  the  left  auricle.  Thus  of  Elleaume's 
fifty-five  (itses,  forty-three  <x*curred  in  the  left  ventricle,  seven  in 
the  right  ventricle,  three  in  the  right  auricle,  and  two  in  the  left 
auricle  (Schnwtter). 

The  pathological  associations  of  rupture  are  fatty  degenera- 
tion with  disease  of  branches  of  the  coronarv  arteries.  Some 
twigs  are  more  diseased  than  others,  and  thus  lead  to  siK>ts  of 
advanced  softening ;  or  an  emlxjlism,  as  a  piece  of  atheromatous 
tulKTcle  at  the  orifice  of  a  coronary  vessel,  imiy  block  up  a  small 
artery  and  lead  to  acute  fattj'  degeneration  of  a  localized  patch 
of  the  heart- wall.  The  other  causes  are  comparatively  rare.  As 
to  the  rui)ture  itself  it  is  asually  a  fissure  follo>ving  the  course  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  irregular  in  its  edges,  and  often  containing 
coagula.     The  fissure  is-  usually  small,  but  may  be  extensive. 
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There  may  be  one  or  more,  and  they  may  not  occur  altogether ; 
one  fissure  m^iy  contain  a  clot,  and  even  an  attempt  at  repair  may 
be  instituted. 

The  rupture  may  be  complete  at  once,  or  it  may  progress 
through  layer  after  layer,  like  a  dissecting  aneurism.  These  rup- 
tures are  r^arded  as  usually  extending  from  within  outwards. 
Blaud  thought,  from  the  external  opening  being  greater  in  some 
cases  than  the  internal  opening,  the  tear  might  take  place  from 
without  inwards ;  and  my  colleague.  Dr.  Alfred  Wiltshire,  met 
with  a  case  where  the  rupture  was  from  without  inwanls,  and 
imperfect  slits  were  found  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  cause  of  rui)ture  is  not  always  the 
internal  pressure  on  a  decayed  spot,  but  that  the  external  fibres 
may  be  torn  in  contracting.  It  is  not  probable  that  rupture  is 
caused  by  distension  of  the  hairt-walls  in  diastole ;  but  rather  by 
centripetal  pressure  during  systole,  or,  more  rarely,  by  contniction 
of  the  external  layer  of  fibres. 

As  to  the  time  of  life  at  which  it  occurs,  of  Quain's  collected 
cases,  two-thirds  were  over  sixty  years  of  age.  From  its  connec- 
tion with  fatty  degenenition  it  is  probably  more  common  in  the 
male  sex. 

As  to  its  production,  rupture  has  occurred  during  sleej),  when 
it  is  probable  that  the  fissure  commenced  in  some  waking  effort, 
and  merely  perforated  the  cardiac  layer  of  the  pericardium  during 
the  quietude  of  sleep.  It  is  usually  Jissociated  with  effort,  as  run- 
ning to  catch  a  train,  an  active  effort,  as  lifting  a  weight,  an  epi- 
leptic attack,  effort  at  stool  (Barth,  of  twenty-four  cases,  found 
five  so  associated),  the  act  of  coition,  or  even  the  arrest  of  the 
peripheral  circulation  in  a  cold  bath  (Von  Dusch). 

The  symptoms  are  sudden  pain  and  collapse.  Where  dcjith  is 
not  instant,  there  Ls  nausai,  fainting,  and  vomiting.  The  skin  is 
cold,  the  pulse  is  small  and  irregular,  and  almost  imperceptible. 
The  appearance  is  that  of  syncope.  As  the  pericardium  becomes 
distended  with  blood  there  is  incrcjised  cardiac  dulness.  The 
heart-sounds  are  diminished. 

Though  certain  attempts  at  repair  have  been  found,  the  ter- 
mination is  practically  always  in  death.  But  the  patient  may 
live  several  days — ^in  a  case  of  Barth's  eleven  days  elapsed  before 
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death  took  place.  As  to  the  treatment,  that  must  entirely  depend 
upon  the  circuuLstances  of  each  case.  Stimulants  are  indicated ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  they  may  not  increase  the  rup- 
ture.    Narcoti(«,  to  relieve  pain,  may  be  demanded. 

Traumatic  Rupture, — The  heart  may  be  ruptured  by  external 
violence,  like  other  internal  organs.  Falls,  violent  shock,  or 
compression,  as  by  the  buffers  of  a  railway  carriage,  may  occasion 
it.  In  traumatic  rupture  the  thinner  portions  of  the  heart  are 
usually  the  seat  of  rupture;  being  the  reverse  of  rupture  from  dis- 
ease. The  heart  has  been  torn  from  the  aorta  without  external 
injury  to  the  body. 

Wounds  of  the  Heart. — These  are,  generally,  immediately  fatal, 
but  not  necessarily  so ;  nor,  indeed,  are  they  always  fatal.  In 
extensiv^e  injury  death  takes  place  from  shock,  the  heart's  action 
being  instantaneously  arrested ;  at  other  times  it  takes  place  from 
hsemorrhage.  A  case  is  recorded  where  a  rapier  passed  through 
the  left  ventricle  and  septum  into  the  right  ventricle ;  yet  the  pa- 
tient lived  seventeen  days,  losing  about  a  pound  of  blood  daily. 
At  other  times  the  wound  may  heal.  D.  G.  Fischer,  of  Hanover, 
has  collected  452  cases  of  injury  to  the  heart ;  of  these  no  less 
than  123  involved  the  right  ventricle,  which,  from  its  position, 
is  most  liable  to  injury  from  a  wound  in  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
thorax.  Of  these  wounds  no  less  than  50  healed ;  and  of  these 
50  cases  no  less  than  33  were  the  subjects  of  autopsy,  establishing 
the  fact  of  healing  beyond  all  question.  "  Injury  of  the  auricle 
is  always  fatal.  So,  also,  there  is  no  recorded  case  of  the  healing 
of  a  rupture,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Velpeau,  even 
a  wound  which  penetrates  the  entire  thickness  of  the  ventricular 
wall  may  heal  by  cicatrization.  The  direction  of  the  wound  will 
l)e  of  the  very  greatest  importance  as  regards  a  cure — the  more 
oblique  the  cjinal,  the  more  favorable  will  it  be ;  but  even  very 
fine  and  very  oblique  wounds  have  proved  rapidly  fatal.  In 
these  latter  cases  possibly  the  injury  of  one  of  the  great  vessels 
hastened  the  fatal  termination.  Yet  in  a  patient  thirty  years  of 
age,  it  was  shown  that  it  is  possible  that  a  coronary  artery,  which 
has  been  cut  across,  may  heal.     Larrey"  (Schroetter). 

Prognosis  and  Treatment — Of  course  the  prognosis  of  all  cases 
of  wound  of  the  heart  is  very  bad.    Shock  is  grave  and  may  kill. 
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At  other  times  the  shock  is  slight,  and  the  patient  rallies  to  en- 
counter the  risks  of  haemorrhage.  Syncope  tends  to  arrest  tlic 
bleeding,  and  should  not  be  rashly  interfered  with.  Probing  the 
wound  is  necessarily  dangerous,  and  is  not  desirable.  Schroetter 
writes:  "Foreign  bodies,  such  as  needles,  the  point  of  a  knife, 
etc.,  remaining  in  the  wound  do  not,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
render  the  result  more  unfavorable;  indeed,  we  have  quite  a 
number  of  authentic  cases  where  recovery  took  plac«  with  the 
foreign  body  remaining  in  situJ^  The  treatment  Ls  that  of  i>er- 
fect  quietude;  if  the  pulse  is  at  all  hard,  to  bleed  the  patient 
freely,  and  to  give  narcotics  freely  where  there  is  much  pain  or 
restlessness.  The  removal  of  the  foreign  body  is  not  always  in- 
dicated. 

Foreign  bodies  have  found  their  way  into  the  heart  by  the 
oesophagus.  "  Entering  in  this  way  they  may  be  completely  im- 
bedded in  the  wall  of  the  heart,  partially  project  into  its  cavity, 
or  lie  free  in  the  same,  and  become  firmly  fastened  in  situ  by  a 
sheath  of  fibrin  or  connective  tissue,  or,  finally,  may  pass  en- 
tirely through  the  heart"  (Schroetter). 

The  general  impression  that  wounds  of  the  heart  are  necessarily 
at  once  fatal  is  erroneous.  Doubtless  they  usually  are ;  but  the 
above  account  demonstrates  that  injury  of  the  heart  may  be  re- 
covered from.  Foreign  bodies  have  been  found  in  the  heart 
which  have  been  there  long  l)elbre  (teath,  and  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  death  of  the  individuals  in  whom  thev  nvere 
found. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  heart,  it  is  obvioas  that 
all  surgical  interference  is  out  of  the  question.  The  patient  must 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet ;  in  syncope  lies  a  prospect  of  a  clot  form- 
ing in  the  wound,  especially  if  an  oblique  one,  and  no  attempt  to 
rouse  the  patient  out  of  the  syncopal  state  should  be  essayed. 
Then,  afterwanls,  it  might  be  necessary  to  give  aconite  or  chloral 
hydrate  to  calm  the  vascular  system,  and  the  system  generally. 

Displacements. — The  heart  is  not  absolutely  fixed  in  its  position 
by  its  attachments,  and  is  displaced  under  certain  conditions,  as 
by  a  fall  or  other  violence,  by  disease,  or  it  may  be  congenital ly 
on  the  right  side  and  not  on  the  left.  A  case  is  related  by  Cheyne, 
of  Dublin,  of  displacement  of  the  heart  to  the  right  side,  occa- 
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sioned  by  an  accident.  It  remained  there,  palpitating  a«good 
deal,  till  it  got  aexjustomed  to  its  new  quarters.  Here,  prolmbly, 
simple  rupture  of  the  pericardium  must  have  allowed  the  heart 
to  escape,  while  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels  was  insufficient  to  draw 
it  back  to  its  primitive  place  ("Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Med- 
icme  ). 

Congenital  displacement  of  the  heart  Ls  a  very  rare  condition. 
It  may  be  found  without  the  usual  displacement  of  the  viscera, 
as  the  liver  being  on  the  left  side  and  the  spleen  on  the  right. 
Stokes  (p.  463)  relates  a  case  of  a  heart  which  was  on  the  right  side, 
and  where  a  correct  diagnosis  was  made.  Some  few  years  ago.  Dr. 
A.  E.  Sansom  showed,  at  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  a  patient 
with  mitral  regurgitation,  where  the  heart  beat  on  the  right  side 
congenitally,  and  the  murmur  was  heard  extending  to  the  right 
of  the  right  nipple.  Indeed,  it  had  just  the  usual  characteristics 
only  on  the  right  and  not  on  the  left  side.  Cases  of  transposition 
of  the  viscera  are  to  be  found  in  all  large  pathological  museums. 
Two  such  cases  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Pathological 
Institute  of  Vienna. 

Displacement  by  discuise  is  comparatively  common.  Left  pleu- 
ritic effusion  usually  thrusts  the  hciirt  over  to  the  right  side  of  the 
sternum.  Right  pleuritic  effusion,  which  is  rarer,  sends  the  heart 
further  to  the  left  than  it  is  normally.  If  pleuritic  adhesions 
form  it  may  be  permanently  imprisoned  in  its  new  locality.  It 
may  also  be  displaced  by  an  aneurism,  by  an  emphysematous 
lung,  by  cancer,  or  by  diaphragmatic  hernia  (Da  Costa.) 

It  is  also  displaced  by  several  abdominal  conditions,  as  ascites 
or  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  most  important  of  all  such 
forms  of  displacement  is  where  the  cause  is  ovarian  disease.  It 
is  desirable  to  ascertiiin  the  condition  of  the  heart  in  reference  to 
the  performance  of  the  operation  as  well  as  the  administration  of 
aniesthetics.  Recognizing  this,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Knowsley 
Thornton  to  descrilxj  the  condition  for  me,  and  he  has  kindly 
done  so.     He  writes : 

"  I^arge  cystic  tumors  of  the  ovary  or  collections  of  fluid  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  surrounding  ovarian  or  other  abdominal  tumors, 
may  caase  displacement  of  the  heart,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

"  The  direct  displacement  is,  primarily  at  any  rate,  a  vertical  one, 
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the  heart  being  pressed  upwanls  along  with  tlie  other  thoracic 
organs  by  the  diaphragm.  In  this  form  of  displacement  the 
ribs  are  pressed  outwards,  and  the  normal  curve  of  the  diaphragm 
is  destroyed.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lungs 
are  most  affected,  but  ev^entiially  the  whole  contents  of  the  thorax 
are  pressed  upwards,  and  as  the  upper  boundaries  of  this  cavity 
are  rigid,  the  lungs  are  compressed ;  while  the  less  yielding  heart 
is  pressed  upwards  as  a  whole,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  its  posi- 
tion and  attachments,  its  apex  is  pushed  outwards  towards  the  left 
side.  In  other  words,  a  certain  amount  of  transverse  disi)lace- 
ment  occurs  along  with  the  vertical  one. 

"  This  direct  displacement  must  be  excessive  before  it  gives  rise 
to  serious  inamvenicnce ;  and  it  nearly  always  becomes  associated 
with  some  form  of  indirect  displacement,  to  be  referred  to  farther 
on,  before  it  gives  rise  to  well-marked  thoracic  symptoms. 

"The  symptoms  arising  from  direct  displacement  vary,  of 
course,  with  its  extent ;  and  they  are  of  a  general  rather  than  spe- 
cial kind.  The  following  will  usually  be  present  in  a  more  or  less 
marked  degree.  Shortness  of  breath  on  extra  exertion,  quick 
movement,  climbing  upstairs,  or  walking  up  a  hill,  and  on  attempt- 
ing to  lie  down  flat  in  bed.  Such  ca^es  arc  always  more  comfort- 
able when  moving  quietly  about ;  more  so  even  than  when  sitting 
still  or  partially  reclining,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  tumor, 
or  free  fluid  falls  or  rather  presses  downwards  and  forwards, 
stretching  the  elastic  abdominal  parietes,  and  causing  a  more  or 
less  pendulous  condition  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

"  The  heart  is  the  organ  which  receives  most  relief,  because  by 
the  time  such  abdommal  distension  has  been  reached,  the  ribs 
liave  become  permanently  pressed  outwards,  the  outer  attachments 
of  the  diaphragm  are  rasied,  and  the  lungs  do  not  receive  much 
relief.  While  the  heart  is  directly  relieved  from  upward  pressure, 
its  work  is  farther  lightened  because  the  circulation  is  carried  on 
more  easily,  the  great  vessels  no  longer  suffer  from  pressure  in 
their  passage  through  the  abdominal  cavity,  while  org-ans  receiv- 
ing a  large  blood  supply,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys, 
have  also  a  more  free  circulation.  The  heart  is  not  only  relieved 
from  direct  pressure,  but  the  genend  circulation  is  more  easily 
carried  on.     Hence,  one  frequently  sees  a  poor  woman  witli  an 
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enormously  distondcd  abdomen,  bright  and  active  while  on  her 
feet,  and  ap[x^ring  to  suffer  little  from  her  condition ;  but  keep 
her  quiet  or  attempt  to  keep  her  in  bed,  and  a  change  at  once 
takes  place.  Her  breathing  becomes  laboreil,  her  heart  acts  irreg- 
ularly, her  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  intermittent,  her  complex- 
ion is  rendered  more  or  less  cyanotic  from  imperfect  aeration  of 
the  blood,  her  kidneys  and  bowels  act  sluggishly.  The  excre- 
tory organs  act  imperfectly  and  fluid  a(x;umulates  more  rapidly, 
and  the  onward  progress,  to  the  much  more  serious  indirect  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  is  hastened.  Frequently,  when  first  ex- 
amining'a  patient  in  bed,  the  general  symptoms  above  described, 
with  irregular  and  intermittent  pulse,  make  one  fear  cardiac  mis- 
chief, but  on  seeing  her  up  and  moving  about,  one  is  surprisal  to 
find  a  perfectly  regular  pulse. 

"  The  due  appreciation  of  this  condition  is  very  important  in 
practice,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  patient  much  more 
distressed  by  her  disease  than  slie  need  be,  because  officious  friends, 
or,  perhaps,  even  an  inexperienced  medical  attendant,  keep  her 
in  l)ed  or  confined  to  the  sofa,  persuading  her  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  move  about.  A  patient  who  has  been  judiciously  managed  in 
this  respect,  may  be  at  once  submitted  to  ovariotomy,  even  when 
the  distension  is  great;  whereas,  one  who  has  Ixxin  made  an  in- 
valid of  must  be  first  tapped,  in  order  that  the  heart,  lungs,  etc., 
may  be  restored  to  healthy  a(?tion  before  tlie  ordeal  of  a  great 
o|)eration  can  Ix*  safely  facal. 

"Of  course  the  healthy  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
bowels,  kidneys,  etc.,  must  be  attended  to,  at  the  sjime  time  that 
the  patient  is  advised  to  take  gentle  exercise,  mild  aj)erients; 
citrate  of  potiish  combined  with  a  little  quinine  being  the  thera- 
jKMitic  agents  of  most  service. 

"  If  the  distension  has  become  so  excessive  that  this  stage  is 
pas'-ecl,  or  if  from  fixing  of  portions  of  the  tumor  in  the  pelvis 
<iMlema  of  the  feet  and  legs  has  rendered  exercise  imj[)ossible,  we 
shall  very  soon  l)e  aillcKl  upon  to  (consider  the  much  more  serious 
forms  of  indirect  displacement  of  the  heart.  Indirect  displace- 
ments of  the  heart  may  be  met  with  along  with  ovarian  disease 
or  other  abdominal  tumors,  owing  to  some  lung  affection  or  other 
malady  existing  with,  but  independent  of,  the  abdominal  condi- 
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tion,  the  latter  not  being  sufficiently  advanced  to  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  diaphragm ;  such  cases  are,  however,  entirely 
outside  our  present  consideration.  Indirect  displacement,  due  to 
great  distension  of  the  alxioraen,  or  to  more  moderate  distension 
combined  with  the  |>elvic  condition  named  above,  may  1x3  of  sev- 
eral kinds,  and  the  actual  situation  of  the  heart  will  vary  acconl- 
ing  to  the  position  of  the  displacing  cause ;  but  space  will  not 
permit  a  detailed  description  of  such  cases. 

"  Fluid  may  accumulate  in  one  or  other  pleural  cavity,  or  in 
both,  and  this  may  happen  either  as  a  part  of  a  general  ettusion 
of  fluid  due  to  the  interference  with  the  circulation,  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  spread  of  malignant  disease  from  the  peritoneum,  either  in 
cases  of  cancer,  or  in  those  in  which  an  ovarian  cyst  containing 
papillomata  has  been  tapped  or  has  ruptured,  cjiusing  peritoneal 
infection.  In  cases  in  wliic^h  fluid  ac(*umulat(«  in  both  pleura, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  seriously  the  hciirt's  action  may  he  interfered 
with,  especially  when  it  is  already  pressed  out  of  place  by  upward 
pressure,  of  the  diaphragm.  In  such  a  case,  the  same  causes  which 
have  led  to  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pleune,  will  also  cause 
its  presence  in  the  pericardium. 

"  These  are  the  cases  in  which  we  hear  of  sudden  death  due  to 
ovarian  disease ;  oxleina,  or  collapse  of  the  lungs,  coming  on  to 
put  the  final  bar  to  the  action  of  the  heart — already  displaced  and 
hampered  in  ever)'  possible  way. 

"  It  is  more  common  to  find  fluid  in  one  pleura  than  in  both, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  this  should  b(.\ 

"  Fluid  may  be  poured  into  the  pleura  so  as  to  compress  the 
lung  and  be  reabsorbed  ;  the  lung  does  not  at  onw  expand,  and 
the  heart,  from  being  displaced  to  the  one  side,  will  now  l)e  found 
drawn  over  to  the  other,  and  this  is  a  possibility  which  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  dealing  with  these  cases.  For  should  a  patient 
be  subjected  to  ovariotomy  before  the  lung  has  recovered  itself, 
the  result  may  Ixj  disastrous.  Such  a  case  once  oci»urrecl  in  my 
own  hands,  and  I,  therefore,  give  the  warning  on  good  grounds. 
It  is  a  condition  ver^'^  apt  to  be  overlooketl  or  misunderstood,  be- 
cause the  great  disteasion  from  Inflow  partially  fills  up  the  vacuum, 
and  the  retraction  of  the  chest-wall  is  not  so  well  marked  as  in 
a  case  uncomplicated  by  abdominal  distension.     If  the  «ise  has 
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been  seen  before  the  change  occurrcci,  the  heart  displacement  will 
at  once  attract  attention ;  but,  if  not,  one  is  apt  to  regard  the  diil- 
ness  as  due  to  fluid  in  the  pleura,  a  condition  often  relieved  by- 
ovariotomy.  Whereas,  if  there  is  a  lung  which  has  failed  to  ex- 
pand after  the  disappairancc  of  the  fluid  in  the  pleura,  the  prog- 
nasis  is  much  more  unfavorable. 

"  The  surgical  treatment  of  these  cases  must  vary  according  to 
their  sjiecial  features,  but  the  following  general  rules  may  be  laid 
down. 

"  If  the  patient  is  merely  suffering  from  the  direct  displace- 
ment in  ite  mildest  form,  and  is  well  when  moving  about,  otlier 
things  being  favorable,  ovariotomy  may  be  at  once  performed. 

"  If  she  has  gone  a  little  l)eyond  this  condition,  and  is  suffering 
from  symptoms  which  are  the  prelude  to  indirect  displacements, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  tap  and  wait  for  a  time  till  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  free  circulation  has  raused  a  return  to  healtbv  action 
in  kidneys,  lungs,  etc.  But  in  most  cases,  especially  now  we  have 
antiseptics  to  aid  us,  ovariotomy  may  be  safely  performed  at  once, 
even  at  this  stage. 

"  If  some  amount  of  fluid  be  present  in  one  or  both  pleune,  or 
if  ailema  of  the  abdominal  parietes  and  legs  be  marked,  ovariot- 
omy may  still  be  safely  performed,  if  the  heart  has  been  previously 
healthy.  Tapping  is,  at  best,  the  adding  of  another  danger  and 
more  suffering,  and  should  always  be  avoided  if  j)ossible. 

"  If  the  surgeon  Ixj  called  upon,  however,  to  treat  a  wise  already 
in  cxircnilsy  with  some  of  the  woi'st  forms  of  indirect  heart  dis- 
placement, and  a  large  accumulation  of  fluid  in  a  cyst  or  in  the 
peritoneum,  ovariotomy  is  out  of  the  question,  or  too  dangerous 
to  be  attemptal ;  and  instant  tapping  is  indicated.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  advisable  to  tap  the  plcum  at  the  same  time.  Even  in 
cases  of  malignant  disease  the  patient's  sufferings  may  often  Ik* 
nmch  relieved  by  a  tiipping,  though  the  end  is  often  hastene<l  by 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  rapid  reaccumulation  of  fluid." 

The  pnictical  remarks  on  the  relief  of  the  heart  displacement 
will  apply  to  the  treatment  of  displacement,  due  to  accumulations 
of  fluid,  not  due  to  ovarian  disease. 

Strfiin  and  f^hock, — Though  scarcely  quite  in  place  here,  these 
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maladies  may  probably  be  discassed  more  appropriately  in  this 
than  in  any  other  chapter. 

Strain  is  a  comparatively  c»ommon  condition,  and  I  have  found 
it  in  runners,  in  athlete:*,  football  players,  criclceters,  and  oarsmen. 
It  is,  of  course,  more  readily  induced  in  persons  with  small  hearts 
than  in  other  persons.  The  effects  of  overexertion  systematically 
pursued,  are,  overdistension  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and 
diminution  of  capacity  to  maintain  effort  for  long.  Thus,  swim- 
mers talk  of  "  training  on,"  so  long  as  they  can  dive  for  lengthened 
and  longer  periods,  and  of  "  training  off"  when  their  capacity  is 
diminishing.  In  the  first  case,  tlie  efforts  are  within  the  capacity 
for  development  on  the  part  of  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart ; 
the  latter  when  it  is  being  exc^eeded,  and  instead  of  bwoming  more 
equal  to  the  stress  laid  upon  it,  it  grows  less  equal  thereto,  show- 
ing that  the  demand  uiK>n  it  is  too  great.  A  well-marked  case 
Is  given  by  Dr.  Clifford  All  butt  in  his  essay  on  the  Effects  of 
Overwork  and  Strain  in  the  Heart  and  Great  Bloodvessels.  The 
man  was  an  out-patient  of  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  and  Dr.  Allbutt 
diagnosed  the  case  as  one  of  "  overstrained  heart."  At  his  rcnpiest 
I  drew  up  the  following  notes  for  him : 

"  Ho  LS  a  well-made  active  fellow,  fct.  29.  He  lives  two  miles 
from  his  work  and  often  runs  the  whole  distance,  as  he  adds  the 
profession  of  runner  to  that  of  dyer.  He  often  runs  to  Bradford 
and  back,  and  is  thus  constantly  overhixing  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation and  right  ventricle.  The  physical  signs  are :  venous  pulsa- 
tion and  excited  action  of  the  heart,  espec^ially  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle. No  murmur,  pulmonary  second  sound  accentuated ;  dulness 
extends  from  below  the  fifth  rib  into  the  epigastrium  and  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum.  When  holding  his  braith  pulsjition  is  ver\- 
visible  below  the  ensiform  cartilage ;  pulse  84,  compressible.  On 
exertion  a  slight  irregularity  of  the  heart  is  set  up.  Symptoms, 
general  health  good,  but  is  not  well  fed,  his  wages  being  low. 
He  is  now  soon  out  of  wind,  and  suffers  from  palpitation.  He 
does  not  smoke  mmrh.  Diagnosis,  distension  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  auricle  from  long  overtaxation." 

I  remember  very  distinctly  this  man  saying,  in  answer  to  sev- 
eral questions,  that  often  he  allowed  himself  too  little  time  for  his 
run  to  the  works,  and  that,  consequently,  he  had  to  make  greater 
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efforts  than  he  would  otherwise  have  made,  in  order  to  get  in 
before  the  yard  bell  ceased  ringing,  otherwise  he  would  have  lost 
so*  much  time. 

The  symptoms  generally  presented  by  persons  with  overstrained 
hearts  are  as  given  above.  The  marked  symptom  is  that  they  are 
out  of  breath  readily,  and  can  no  longer  make  the  efforts  of  which 
they  were  formerly  capable.  Palpitation  is  easily  induced,  which 
was  not  the  case  formerly.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  stalwart  man  of 
forty-six,  with  a  hypertrophied  heart  and  tense  vessels,  ran  one 
day  up  the  steps  and  along  the  platform  of  a  railway  station,  just 
succeeding  in  catching  the  last  carriage  as  the  train  was  moving 
away.  He  did  not  suffer  much  discomfort  at  the  time,  but  the 
effects  of  what  he  had  done  were  readily  demonstrated  by  palpi- 
tation and  dyspnoea,  showing  themselves  on  slight  effort ;  and 
months  elapsed  before  he  could  run  any  distance  again. 

The  same  overstrain  of  the  heart  is  found  in  horses  who  have 
been  over-galloped,  and  become  "broken-winded,"  so  called. 
This  condition  is  one  of  overdistension  of  the  right  heart ;  and  is 
remedied  by  the  animal  being  turned  out  to  grass,  where  his  ex- 
ertions arc  limited  by  his  st^nsations  and  not  by  his  rider's  \vishes. 
This  differs  from  the  vesicula  emphysema  of  chronic  broken- 
wind  cilness. 

'  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  well-known  veterinarian,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  seeing  a  number  of  horses 
with  this  cardiac  form  of  broken- windedliess.  The  heart  beat 
somewhat  feebly  and  irregularly  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Myers,  in  his  Alexandra  Prize  Essay,  has  |)ointed  out 
*how  the  tightly-fitting  a(xx)utrements  of  the  soldier  expose  him  to 
cardiac  derangement ;  and  Dr.  Arthur  Davy  has  described  how 
the  strained  position  of  the  recruit  at  drill  tells  upon  his  circula- 
tor\'  organs.  The  chest  Ls  fully  dilated,  and  with  this  condition 
of  the  chest  the  drill  is  carried  out.  He  advocates  a  more  natural 
form  of  drill  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  heart  disease  so  notori- 
ously prevalent  in  the  army. 

In  addition  to  excitability  of  the  heart's  action  and  palpitation 
readily  induced,  there  may  be  found  a  powerful  impulse  and  a 
loud  first  sound  in  cases  of  overstrained  hearts,  where  natural  at- 
temj)ts  at  muscular  compensatory  hypertrophy  have  been  made, 
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but  have  not  been  perfectly  successful.  Probably  where  i>erfect 
muscular  compensation  has  been  attained,  we  do  not  see  the  case 
till  aortic  valvulitis  has  been  developed  (p.  110)^  Strain  on  the 
heart  may  lead  to  rupture  of  an  aortic  cusp,  and,  according  to 
Clifford  Allbutt,  of  a  mitral  velum  also. 

The  incapacity  induceil  by  overstrain  of  the  heart  and  right- 
side  dilatation,  which  cripples  a  whilome  able  athlete,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  limited  capacity  of  persons  with  congenitally 
small  hearts,  described  by  Latham  as  follows :  "  Many  people 
have  an  habitually  feeble  circulation,  and  an  occasi(mally  irregular 
or  intermitting  pulse  all  their  lives.  Yet  they  pass  for  well,  and 
really  are  well  in  their  own  consciousness,  and  live  as  long  as 
other  i)oople.  In  several  such  I  have  convinced  myself  (as  far  as 
it  IS  possible  to  be  convinced  about  such  a  matter)  that  their  heart 
has  been  weak  of  structure,  and  of  small  size  in  proportion  to 
their  stature;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  those  in  whom 
I  have  found  this  condition  of  heart,  they  have  told  me  that  they 
were  always  short-winded,  and  that  at  school  they  could  not  exert 
themselves  like  other  boys;  they  were  accounted  bad  runners.'' 

As  to  the  treatment  of  this  condition  of  strain  it  is  obvious 
the  principles  laid  down  in  this  chapter  on  treatment  must  he 
strictly  applied.  All  exertion  must  be  abandoned,  athletics  laid 
aside,  a  quiet  existence  maintained  ;  the  nutrition  must  be  kept 
up,  and  tone  given  to  the  heart  by  the  administration  of  digitalis, 
strychnia,  and  iron ;  while  the  excitability  will  be  calmed,  and 
the  palpitation  relieved  by  a  belladonna  plast(^r.  I  have  no  ex- 
perience of  the  German  plan  of  wearing  a  flask  of  iced  water 
over  the  heart.  This  may  give  relief,  but  at  best  it  can  Ije  but  a  • 
palliative,  and  not  a  curative,  measure. 

Shock,  as  a  cause  of  actual  disease  of  the  hcjirt,  is  a  matter  of 
which  I  have  little  personal  experien(»e,  consequently  I  shall 
place  before  the  reader  an  abstract  of  I^atham's  interesting  chapter 
on  the  subjec^t.  A  sfcibleman  Wiis  running  a  horse,  showing  him 
for  sale.  Immediately  afterwanls  severe  palpitation  showed  it- 
self; his  lips  became  blue,  his  breath  short,  and  his  left  side  pain- 
ful. This  amtinued  for  twelve  months.  After  ten  weeks,  when 
his  cough  and  dyspnoea  were  peculiarly  distressing,  he  came  into 
hospital.     His  heart  was  much  enlarged,  there  was  a  blowing 
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systolic  sound  at  the  aortic  valves,  and  the  second  sound  was  in- 
distinct. His  legs  swelled,  and  in  seven  weeks  be  died.  The 
heart  was  enormously  enlarged  chiefly  by  dilatation,  and  tliere 
was  rupture  of  an  aortic  cusp.  In  another  case  acute  endocar- 
ditis followed  a  severe  effort  at  rowing,  leaving  behind  it  mitral 
disease  and  hypertrophy,  with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle. 

A  young  gentleman,  who  had  lived  fast,  in  the  midst  of  vigor- 
ous rowing  wiis  seized  with  sudden  pain  at  the  heart,  excessive 
impulse,  and  sense  of  approaching  death.  In  this  case  there  was 
no  valvular  disease  set  up,  but  there  was  some  hypertrophy. 
Palj)itation  is  the  resultant  trouble,  and  once  or  twice  has  been 
excessive,  and  accompanied  by  a  death-like  feeling.  "  Whatever 
he  does,  business  and  pleasure,  eating  and  drinking,  are  all  under 
the  rcstniint  of  continual  watchfulness,  for  the  sake  of  mwlerat- 
ing  the  palpitation  of  his  heart.'' 

In  another  case  a  young  officer,  who  had  also  lived  fast,  and 
had  had  (XH'asional  j)alpitation,  after  dancing  all  night,  plunged 
into  a  cold  bath  and  went  on  parade.  Violent  palpitation  came 
on,  and  he  was  incapacitated  from  duty  from  that  hour.  A  fort- 
night later  a  very  severe  attack  of  palpitation  came  on,  his  lips 
became  blue,  and  he  experienced  the  sensation  of  impending 
death.  He  was  freely  bled.  Months  afterwards  his  heart  was  a 
source  of  the  utmost  anxiety  to  him.  , 

A  young  gentleman,  running  quickly,  (»ame  in  contact  with 
another  person  running  in  an  opposite  direction.  He  crawled 
home,  and  for  many  months  was  seriously  ill.  He  had  pain  in 
the  heai-t,  with  excessive  impulse.  After  the  lapse  of  many 
months  he  returned  to  business,  having  lost  the  constant  palpita- 
tion, but  liable  to  returns  of  it  upon  occasions  of  excitement. 
At  length  he  lost  it  and  led  an  active  life  for  five-and-twenty 
yeai-s.  A  man  one  night  was  wofully  maltreateil  and  roblnxl. 
He  lay  all  night  insensible,  and  next  day  was  found  and  taken 
home.  He  had  before  that  been  perfectly  well,  but  palpitation 
and  dyspncea  from  that  time  prevented  him  from  ever  agjiin  re- 
turning to  work.  Some  months  afterwards  he  went  into  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's with  dropsy  and  the  evidence  of  hypertrophy  with 
dilatation.  "  He  soon  died,  and  his  heart  wjis  found  of  a  size 
which  was  almost  incredible.     All  its  muscular  structure  was 
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enormously  amplified,  and  all  its  cavities  enormously  dilated,  its 
pericardium  and  lining  membrane  and  valves  free  from  disease." 
In  another  case  a  similar  condition  of  the  heart  resulted  from  a 
transport  of  rage. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  shook  upon  the  heart,  except 
in  the  case  of  rupture  of  the  aortic  valves,  is  very  sctinty,  but 
there  seems  evidence  enough  here  to  warrant  the  hy])othesis  that 
the  nutrition  of  the  heart  may  be  profoundly  influenced  by  shocks, 
not  necessarily  bodily.  Latham  says  that  "  the  ultimate  result  is 
a  good  deal  according  to  the  treatment  which  the  patient  mwts 
with  at  the  time."  Now  bleeding  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of 
these  oases,  and  of  course  the  question  suggests  itself,  how  far  the 
blee<ling  had  a  baneful  eflfect  upon  the  different  cas(»s?  The 
whole  subject  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest,  but  at  the  pres(?nt 
time  it  is  shroudc^l  in  obscurity. 

Sintz  has  written  on  Strain  ("  Die  Uelxjranstrengu ng  des  Her- 
zens"),  and  in  it  has  translated  the  essays  of  AUbntt,  Myers,  and 
Da  Costa,  to  which  he  has  added  a  number  of  cjisc^  of  his  own 
which  are  worth  studying,  as  he  has  followed  them  to  their  fatal 
termination. 

I  have  sc^en  sevei^il  cases  of  overstrain  of  the  heart,  with  a 
mitral  systolic  murmur,  in  boys  who  have  Imxmi  c*ompclled  to  run 
long  distances,  as  in  pui'suit  of  a  ])leasure-vnn.  In  time  the 
heart  becomes  quite  normal  under  digitalis  and  iron. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

ANGINA   PECTORIS — SEVERAL  FORMS — SUDDEN  DEATH. 

It  has  appeared  desimble,  for  several  reasons,  to  consider  an- 
gina pectoris  and  sudden  death  together  in  one  chapter.  By  such 
means  tlie  cause  of  sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart  will  be  best 
elucidated.  Still  even  this  plan  will  not  clear  away  the  difficul- 
ties whicli  yet  surround  the  pathology  of  angina  pectoris.  It  is 
a  disease  of  paroxysmal  nature,  having,  usually,  intervals  when 
the  health  is  apparently  perfect.  Helxirden  classed  it  amidst  the 
distensiones  or  sj)asms.  Its  paroxysmal  nature  is  now,  as  it  has 
always  been,  recognized  ;  but  the  view  now  obtaining  is  that  it  is 
a  state  of  acute  distension  of  the  heart,  not  a  state  of  si)asm  of 
it.  The  remark,  therefore,  of  W.  T.  (Jairdncr,  that  "the  ques- 
tion, as  bctwci'n  spasm  and  paralysis,  therefore,  is  one  of  great 
difficulty,  if  not,  indeed,  practically  insoluble  in  tlie  present 
state  of  our  kuawlcdgc,"  scarcely  applies  now. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  angina  pectoris,  the  feeling  is  strong 
to  go  into  the  litemture  of  this  subject,  and  the  temptation  to  do 
so  is  great  in  consccpiencc  of  its  deeply  interesting  nature.  But 
the  intention  of  this  work  forbids  this,  and  the  temptation  mast 
be  resisted.  Kcfcrence,  however,  to  the  excellent  chapter  on  this 
subj(X't  by  th(»  late  Dr.  Ijatham,  in  his  lectures,  by  W.  T.  Gaird- 
ner  in  Reynolds's  "  System  of  Medicine,"  and  by  Eulenburg  in 
Ziemmsen's  "  Encycl()pa?dia,"  must  be  made.  Further,  readers 
}K)sse.ssing  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  angina  will  find  in 
these  articles  much  that  will  repay  them  for  the  time  spent  in 
their  perusal. 

Angina  may  Ikj  dividend  into  true  angina  (vasomotor),  and 
false  or  neuralgic  angina.  True  angina  may  briefly  l)e  said  to 
be  due  to  vasomotor  spasm  of  the  small  vessels — a  rise  in  blood 
pressure  in  tlie  arteries  and  a  condition  of  acute  distension  of  the 
left  chamber  of  the  heart.     Consequently,  angina  is  found  under 
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circumstances  where  palpitation  is  common.  Where  there  is  pal- 
pitation the  heart  is  struggling  actively  against  the  obstructicm  to 
be  overcome  on  its  systole ;  where  there  is  angina  the  distension 
is  great  and  the  heart  is  almost  paralyzed.  Neuralgic  or  false 
angina  is  a  malady  found  under  other  ciR'urastanecs,  as  in  women 
at  the  menopause,  and  is  not  so  distinctly  connected  with  arteriole 
spasm.  Latliam  says  truly  enough  of  angina,  "  We  are  sure  of 
what  it  is  as  an  assemblage  of  symptoms.  We  are  not  sure  of 
what  it  is  as  a  disease." 

As  to  the  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris,  the  two  j)rominont 
subjective  phenomena  are  pain  in  the  chest  and  a  sense  of  im- 
' pending  death.  The  pain  is  of  an  unusually  trying  form,  such 
as  to  task  the  greatest  fortitude.  Arnold,  of  Kugby,  said  he 
"could  scarcely  bear  it  if  it  were  as  severe  as  it  had  been.''  But 
it  is  not  the  severity  of  the  pain  alone  which  gives  it  its  terrible 
feeling  of  menace;  it  is  the  sense  of  impending  death  which  a<;- 
companies  it;  that  renders  it  so  intolerable. 

The  aspect  of  the  patient  is  indicative  of  the  agony  which  he  en- 
dures. Sweat  gathers  on  the  brow,  or  droi)s  off  quickly,  the  face  is 
pallid  and  bloodless;  the  patient  feels  as  if  to  move  were  to  court 
instant  dissolution;  the  breathing  is  shallow,  there  is  no  gasping 
for  breath,  no  labored  respiration.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  may 
be  small,  compressible,  regular  or  irregular,  or  tight  and  wiry. 
The  ]mm  shoots  through  the  chest  at  some  i)oint  of  the  sternum 
and  down  the  left  arm,  and  even  out  at  the  little  finger.  In  one 
of  the  most  severe  cases  I  have  ever  seen  the  pain  shot  out  at  each 
side  of  the  occiput  and  from  the  spines  of  the  shoulderbladcs,  as 
well  as  down  the  left  arm  and  fingei^s.  Dr.  Heberden  said  of 
this  "  breast-pang : ''  "  (1 .)  It  comes  suddenly  and  g(XJS  suddenly. 
(2.)  It  has  long  and  complete  intermissions.  (3.)  Wine  and 
spirituous  drinks  and  opium  afford  great  relief.  (4.)  It  is  in- 
creased by  mental  agitation.  (5.)  It  exists  for  years  without 
other  injury  of  the  health.  (6.)  At  first  it  is  not  excitc»d  by  ex- 
ercise in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
scirrhus  or  inflammation  (organic  disease).  (7.)  The  pulse  is  not 
quickened  in  the  very  paroxysm.  (8.)  The  paroxysm  attacks 
some  after  their  first  sleep ;  a  frequent  event  in  diseases  which 
arise  from  spasm."     It  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  dis- 
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case  of  tlie  heart,  but  it  very  commonly  is,  and  in  fatal  cases  some 
change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  has  been  invariably  found. 

Now  what  are  the  associations  of  angina  pectoris?  Probably 
these  will  tell  us  much  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady.  "  Seldom 
at  iirst  can  it  be  imputed  to  any  obvious  (»ause  but  undue  bodily 
exertion.  And  for  a  considerable  period  (perhaps  for  months, 
perhaps  for  years),  seldom  can  it  be  imputed  to  anything  beside 
this  undue  bodily  exertion  and  sudden  or  strong  agitation"  (La- 
tham). In  going  over  the  list  of  casas  given  by  I^atham,  in  most 
there  is  a  history  of  effort  badly  borne  as  well  as  attacks  of  an- 
gina. In  Dr.  Arnold\s  case  alone  there  were  no  prodromata  of 
the  sudden  change  impending.  Yet  even  here  morbid  changes 
were  found.  "  The  heart  was  rather  large.  It  was  verj*^  flaccid 
and  fat  in  its  ap|K\arance.  All  the  valves  were  quite  healthy ;  the 
orifices  of  all  the  great  vessels  were  quite  natural.  The  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart  in  everj^  part  was  remarkably  thin,  soft, 
and  loose  in  its  texture.  The  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  were 
especially  thin,  in  some  parts  not  much  thicker  than  the  aorta, 
and  very  loose  and  flabby  in  their  texture.  Its  cavity  was  large. 
The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  too,  w^re  much  thinner  and  softer 
than  natural.  And  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  generally 
were  pale  and  brown.  The  aorta  was  of  a  brown-red  color 
throughout  its  internal  surface,  probably  from  putrefaction.  A 
few  slight  atheromatous  deposits  w^ere  observed  in  the  descending 
aorta.  There  was  but  one  coronary  artery,  and,  considering  the 
size  of  the  heart,  it  appeared  to  be  of  small  dimensions.  It  with 
some  difficulty  admitted  a  small  director.  It  was  slit  open  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  three  inches.  Its  internal  surface  was  red  but 
hcidthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  atheromatous  deposit  situ- 
ate about  an  inch  from  the  orifice  of  the  artery.''  Some  com- 
mencing imperfect  nutrition  of  the  heart-walls  must  be  sus])eeted 
here.  I^atham  sums  up  his  thirteen  cases  so.  The  impulse  in 
some  cases  was  very  feeble,  and  there  was  much  resonance  over 
the  pnecordial  region.  Iji  others  the  area  of  dulness  was  great, 
"  the  bulk  of  the  organ  was  augmented  withal ;  augmented,  how- 
ever, by  the  addition  of  something  which  was  a  source  of  weak- 
ness, mast  probably  of  fat."  In  others,  murmurs  were  heard 
indi(5iting  disease  of  the  aortic  valves. 
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W.  T.  Grairdner,  like  Ijatham,  feels  the  difficulties  before  us 
"in  this  difficult  inquiry  in  which  we  are  reduced  to  the  .^tudy  of 
'broken  lights'  and  fragments  of  truth.''  He  gives  the  c^ise  of 
Seneca  as  possibly  one  of  angina  pectoris.  In  speaking  of  the 
case  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  he  says:  "In  very  few  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  fatal  result  has  been  most  sudden  and  startling,  have 
there  been  any  such  records  of  the  incidents  preceding  death  as 
are  given  here.  In  not  a  few  of  the  cases  observed  personally 
by,  or  more  or  less  intimately  known  to  the  author  of  this  article, 
there  has  been  reason  to  believe  that  considerable  suffering,  or 
sense  of  disability,  though  not  always  of  one  and  the  same  charac- 
ter, has  been  present ;  and  in  some  of  thase  it  might  eiu?ily,  per- 
haps, have  escaped  attention  had  the  individual  been  extremely 
reticent,  or  not  surrounded  by  anxious  friends  intent  upon  every- 
thing that  appeared  to  affect  the  comfort  of  one  dear  to  them." 
Dr.  Chalmers  had  been  undergoing  considerable  exertion  during 
the  last  month  of  his  life.  On  the  Sunday  he  did  not  get  up  to 
breakfast,  but  attended  church,  walked  some  distance  with  a 
friend  homewards,  spent  the  evening  in  aj)parent  good  health 
and  spirits;  "wrote  his  sister  a  hopeful  and  affectionate  letter, 
expressive  of  perfect  contentment  and  satisfaction.  He  retired  to 
rest  at  the  usual  time,  and  next  morning  was  discovered  dead  and 
cold.  The  Iwxly  had  an  attitude  of  calm  repose.  The  bedclothes 
were  scarcely  disordered ;  on  them  rested  a  basin  which  had  re- 
ceived the  contents  of  the  stomach.  This  was  the  only  evidence 
of  anything  like  a  death-struggle." 

The  account  of  the  great  John  Hunter  is  succinctly  given  by 
Dr.  Grairdner.  In  1773,  twenty  years  before  his  death,  he  had 
his  first  attack  of  angina  pectoris  in  his  forty-fifth  year.  Three 
years  later  he  had  a  second  attack;  he  had  no  third  attack  till 
1785.  From  this  time  onwards  he  l)ecame  increasingly  subjei^t 
to  paroxysmal  attacks,  which  assumed  more  and  more  the  charac- 
ters of  typical  angina  pectoris.  In  the  most  severe  attacks  he 
sunk  into  a  swoon  or  doze  which  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  after 
which  he  started  up  without  the  least  recollection  of  what  had 
passed  or  of  his  preened ing  illness.  The  agonies  were  drejidful, 
and  when  he  fainted  away  he  was  thought  to  be  dead.  Yet  he 
ate  and  slept  as  well  as  ever,  and  his  mind  was  in  no  degree  de- 
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pressed  ;  the  want  of  exercise  made  him  grow  unusually  fat.  His 
disease  was  called  "  flying  gout/'  though  Ed.  Jenuer  diagnosed  it 
as  angina  pectoris.  He  wa.s  deeply  sensible  of  the  rLsk  to  which 
he  was  sometimes  exposed  by  overexertion,  and  still  more  by  his 
uncontrollable  temper ;  he  was  acc^ustomed  to  say  that  "  his  life 
was  in  the  hands  of  any  rascal  who  chose  to  annoy  and  tea.«e 
him,"  a  remarkable  expression,  and  a  sad  anticipation  of  the 
actual  ending.  Very  much  impaired  in  health  at  last,  on  October 
16th,  1793,  he  determinal  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  at  St. 
George's  Hospital.  Something  he  said  in  the  Board-room  was 
flatly  contradicted,  he  left  the  room  in  a  silent  rage,  had  ja^^t 
gained  the  next  room,  gave  a  dei^p  groiin  and  fell  down  dead. 
The  appearances  in  the  dead  l)ody  were  complex.  The  pericar- 
dium was  very  unusually  thickened ;  the  heart  verv  small,  its 
muscular  substance  pale;  the  coronary  arteries  were  converted 
into  open  bony  tubes ;  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  also 
were  involved  in  a  similar  degeneration ;  the  aorta  was  dilated,  in 
its  ascending  part,  to  the  extent  of  one-third.  The  carotid  and 
vertebral  arteries  within  the  cranium  were  also  bonv,  and  the 
basilar  artery  "  had  opaque  white  spots  very  generally  along  its 
coats."     The  structure  of  the  brain  itself  was  normal. 

From  such  surroundings  it  is  clear  that  fatal  angina  pectoris 
is  found  when  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  undermined  bv 
impaired  nutrition,  and  especially  when  this  is  associated  with 
ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

It  is  now  time  to  iutpiire  into  the  pathology  of  angina  pec*toris. 
That  the  breast-j)ang  is  connected  with  a  condition  of  the  hejirt 
itself  is  not  in  dispute.  But  that  its  ciuisal  associations  are  to  be 
sought  for  elsewhere  is  almost,  if  not  equally,  cerUiin.  Latham 
says :  "  But  beyond  the  heart,  the  aorta,  and  its  branches  within 
the  chest,  we  must  look  to  the  vascular  system  everywhere,  when 
we  have  to  do  with  a  case  of  angina  pectoris."  The  knowledge 
of  that  time  did  not  permit  of  Dr.  Datham's  detecting  the  com- 
mencing-{X)int,  else  he  surely  would  have  unravelled  the  mystery. 
The  vasomotor  spasm,  which  is  now  known  to  be  the  starting- 
point  of  most  cases  of  angina,  was  not  then  comprehended  or  com- 
prehensible. "  We  now  know  that  the  typical  angina  is  only  tlie 
culminating  form  of  a  group  of  symptoms  which  in  their  less  pro- 
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nounced^  less  definitely  painful,  and  more  complicated  form,  are 
found  to  penetrate  the  whole  field  of  cardiac  pathology  and  diag- 
nosis. The  angina  whic^h  consists  purely  of  a  jjaroxysm  of  pain, 
and  of  a  paroxysm  which  kills  suddenly  and  instantaneously,  is 
rare ;  but  the  angina  which  consists  of  a  tendency  to  paroxysmal 
aggravations  (not  always  purely  of  pain)  superinduced  upon,  and 
complicating,  the  other  symptoms  and  sequelae  of  cardiac  organic 
diseases,  is  a  matter  of  every-day  experience."  AV.  T.  Gairdner 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  my  own  experience  in  this  ex])rassion 
of  opinion;  and  imj)erfect  anginal  attiicks  arc  comparatively  com- 
mon, especially  in  the  subjects  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves. 

That  angina  pecjtoris  is  associated  with  vasomotor  spasm  is 
now  scarcely  disputed. 

In  a  case  of  aortic  disease  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  December,  1866,  there  were  palpitation  and  throbbing 
of  the  carotids  as  well  as  severe  angina.  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton 
made  repeated  sphygmographic  tracings  of  the  radial  pulse,  and 
found  that  there  was  incrciised  tension  in  the  arteries  during  the 
attiick,  which  he  attributed  to  contraction  of  the  small  svstemjc 
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vessels,  so  sudden  and  so  great  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  spas- 
modic. Knowing  the  effects  of  amyl  nitrite  upon  the  small  arte- 
ries and  arterioles,  as  oljserved  by  B.  AV.  liichardson  and  A.  Gam- 
gee,  he  administered  it  by  inhalation ;  the  arterial  pressure  was 
lowered  and  the  attacks  relieved.  This  was  repeatedly  done, 
and  the  relations  of  increased  arterial  tension  to  angina-spasm 
thoroughly  established.  Further,  small  bloodlettings,  to  relieve 
the  arterial  tension,  were  found  to  exercise  a  notable  influence. 
Digitalis  made  the  pain  worse.  The  extended  use  of  amyl  nitrite 
in  the  relief  of  angina  has  corroborated  the  views  of  Dr.  Brunton 
as  to  the  cause  of  anginal  attacks.  If  there  were  tem])orar}-  palsy 
of  the  heart  the  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries  would  fall.  But 
the  high  arterial  tension  shows  that  the  outflow  through  the 
peripheral  vessels  is  obstructed,  and  then  the  left  ventricle  con- 
tracts with  difficulty;  it  Ls  imperfectly  emptied  at  each  systole,  it 
becomes  acutely  distended,  and  breast-pang  is  the  c()nsc(|uence. 
Palpitation  is  often  induced  by  the  same  cause ;  and  palpitation 
is  found  in  some  cases  where  with  similar  associations  angina  is 
found  in  other  persons. 
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Tlie  observations  of  Bninton  do  not  stand  alone.  Eichwald 
observed  that  in  some  cases  of  severe  livsteria  there  were  stcno- 
cardiac  attacks,  with  a  rise  in  arterial  tension ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  arteries  are  corded  in  an  attack  of  hysteria,  and  that  a  large 
bulk  of  pale  urine — the  associate  of  high  arterial  tension — in 
passed  after  tlie  attack,  are  well-known  clinical  facts. 

Traube  held  that  the  diminished  volume  of  the  arteries,  with 
increased  tension  in  them  often  found  with  steno-cardia,  wns  re- 
lated to  an  increased  stimulation  of  the  nerve  centre  of  the  vaso- 
motor system.  Cahen  thought  angina  pectoris  connected  with  the 
vasomotor  nerves.  LandoLs  viewed  some  cases  of  excessive  ner- 
vous palpitation  a*«  being  related  to  vasomotor  angina.  Xoth- 
nagel  has  worked  at  the  subject  very  thoroughly.  He  has  shown 
that  a  sudden  check  to  the  circulation  in  the  extremities,  which  is 
induced  by  spasm  of  vasomotor  origin,  is  the  cause  of  increased 
action  of  the  heart,  palpitation  and  angina  (AV.  T.  Gairdner  says 
"  pseudo-angina  ").  The  whole  subject  is  l>eing  cleared  up  rapidly. 
Imperfect  anginal  attacks  are  much  more  common  than  fully  de- 
veloped attacks,  and  are  found  in  ])ersons  of  gouty  diathesis. 
They  occur  comparatively  early  in  life  in  men  whose  fathers 
have  died  of  angina.  One  such  case  I  know  well  in  a  gentle- 
man of  literary  habits.  lie  had  attiicks  of  recurring  angina,  for 
which  he  saw  me  in  September,  1874;  the  attacks  aime  on  fre- 
quently and  were  accompanied  by  a  fear  of  death.  Ilis  aortic 
set^ond  sound  was  accentuated,  his  pulse  tense,  and  his  heart's  ac- 
tion rather  hammering.  lie  had  ham  eating  meat  extensively  under 
the  impression  that  such  a  dietary  would  strengthen  him.  The 
amount  of  meat  in  his  dietary  was  reduced,  and  he  had  a  mixture 
of  potash  and  buchu.  In  thrcHi  weeks  he  was  much  better,  the 
attacks  had  left  him,  and  he  was  feeling  generally  better.  He 
has  continued  well  since;  whenever  he  feels  a  threatening  of  an- 
gina he  takes  the  mixture  and  is  soon  all  right.  While  the  heart 
textures  are  sound,  attacks  of  angina  are  little  fraught  with  dan- 
ger ;  but  when  the  heart- walls  l>ecome  degenerate  the  danger  of 
the  heart  stopping  in  diastole  from  acute  distension  becomes  great. 
This  man  may,  probably  will,  die  years  hence  of  angina  as  his 
father  did. 

We  know,  as  we  shall  see  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  the  gouty 
heart,  that  persisting  arteriole  contraction  leads  to  hypertrophy  of 
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the  left  ventricle ;  sudden  spasm  leads  to  sudden  increase  of  arte- 
rial tension  and  palpitation ;  sudden  arteriole  spasm,  if  severe, 
may  lead  to  stoppage  of  the  heart  in  diastole ;  this  is  the  angina 
which  kills.  AVhen  the  patient  recovei's  the  heart  has  not  stopped, 
but  has  l)een  acutely  overdistended,  and  of  this  acute  distension 
agonizing  breast-pang  is  tlie  pathognomonic  indiaition.  Condi- 
tions of  the  coronary  circulation  may  add  to  the  heart's  embar- 
rassment. V.  Bezold  has  found  that  feeble  and  irregular  action 
of  the  heart  with  ultimate  cessation  follows  ligature  of  the  coro- 
nary vessels.  AV.  T.  Gairdner  writes :  "  Now,  apart  from  the 
obvious  l)earings  of  these  facts  upon  the  case  of  organic  obstnic- 
tion  or  constriction  of  the  coronary  vessels  (])erhaps  the  most 
clearly  established  of  all  the  permanent  organic  changes  in  con- 
nection with  fatal  angina  pectoris),  is  it  not  extremely  probable 
that  a  similar  effect,  or  an  aggravation  of  a  pre-existing  tendency 
to  interrupted  cardiac  action  might  occur  if,  in  a  case  of  disease 
of  the  aorta  or  coronary  arteries,  cardiac  anjemia  were  aggravated 
for  the  moment  by  vasomotor  spasm  of  the  smaller  arteries  within 
the  heart  itself  r* 

It  is  possible  to  erect  the  hypothesis  that  the  presence  of  spasm 
of  the  a>ronary  v(»ssels  makes  the  difference  betwixt  attacks  of  pal- 
pitation and  attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  AVhen  there  is  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries,  due  to  vasomotor  spasm 
of  the  peripheral  systemic  arterioles,  and  the  heart- walls  are  strong 
and  well  nourished,  palpitation  is  evoked ;  when  the  coronary 
branches  are  involved  in  the  vasomotor  spasm  then  angina  is 
produced,  and  the  heart-walls,  acutely  distended  \vith  the  blood, 
can  scarcely  contract  in  the  face  of  the  oi)pasition  presented  to 
their  contraction  by  the  high  arterial  blood  pressure.  AVhen  this 
sudden  systemic  arteriole  spasm  extends  to  the  coronary  vessel  in 
a  heart  whose  walls  are  diseased,  a  fatal  attack  of  angina  with 
the  heart  full  of  blood  in  diastole  may  be  induced.  The  danger 
increases  with  the  extent  of  the  structural  degeneration  of  the  heart- 
walls.  Sudden  rises  of  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries  will  tax 
hearts  in  their  textural  integrity,  and  lead  to  painful  distension ; 
such  sudden  demands  on  decayed  hearts  lead  to  agonizing  angina 
pectoris,  and  the  sense  of  impending  dissolution  is  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  sudden  death. 
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From  this  it  will  be  scon  that  true  angina  pectoris  is  part  of  a 
morbid  process,  not  a  disease  of  the  heart  per  se.  It  is  most 
(?omnionly  found  in  [>ersons  whose  vasomotor  system  is  disturlxxl, 
namely,  the  subjects  of  lithiasis.  In  the  early  stages  of  lithiasis 
the  attacks  arc  scarcely  serious ;  in  advanced  (condition  of  degtm- 
eration  of  the  tissues  of  the  vascular  system  angina  pectoris  is 
fraught  with  imminent  danger.  Some  cases  go  on  for  years,  as 
in  John  Hunter's  case,  the  incrcjising  disease  of  the  vitscular  sys- 
tem adding  to  the  danger  in  each  recurring  attack,  until  at  hist 
the  fatal  attack  comes.  Arnold  died  of  a  first  attack ;  a  patient 
of  mine  died  in  his  se(»ond  attack.  Forgetful  of  the  counsel 
given  him  after  the  first  attiick,  he  indiscreetly  overexerted  him- 
self and  brought  on  a  second,  which  was  almost  instantly  fatal. 
The  prognosis  tJien  varies  with  the  associations  and  the  ccjndition 
of  the  heart-walls.  AVhere  atheromatous  arteries  tell  of  degen- 
emtive  changes  then  the  prognosis  of  angina  pectoris  becomes 
very  grave.  As  to  the  actual  cause  of  death  AV.  T.  Gairdner 
sums  up:  "It  must,  however,  be  conceded  to  the  advocjites  of 
the  theory  of  paralysis,  i)ure  and  simple,  that  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  severe  i)ain  in  the  angina-paroxysm,  and  the  alisenco 
of  this  symi)tom,  as  a  rule,  in  purely  paralytic  affec^tions,  tends 
to  support  the  s])a^m-theory  of  angina.  P(xst-mortem  examina- 
tions have  generally  shown  that  the  heart  is  found  flaccid,  rather 
than  rigidly  contra(?ted  ;  and  the  lesions  found  in  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart  itself  arc  usuallv  such  as  would  confirm 
the  idea  of  decndedly  and  j)crmanently  weakened  energy,  rather 
than  a  disposition  to  abnormal  contraction.''  The  pain  is  that  of 
overdistension  in  all  probability,  and  thus  the  last  support  of  the 
spiL^m-theory  falls  to  the  ground.  The  pain  is  probably  analo- 
gous to  that  felt  in  voluntary  muscles  when  overexcitinl  (Eich- 
wald). 

The  treatment  of  angina  consists  of  two  distinct  lines,  viz.,  the 
tn\atment  of  the  interparoxysmal  stag(»,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
paroxysm  itself.  Pure  angina  pec*toris,  /.  e.j  the  form  due  to  ar- 
teriole spasm  (Xothnagers  Angina  Pectoris  Vasomotoria),  is  now 
solelv  beinjj  considered.  Its  association  with  lithiasis,  and  all 
the  morbid  outcom(«  thereof,  indicates  a  non-gouty  dietary. 
Rrown   meats  should  1k'   very  sparingly  taken,  and  the  dietary 
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which  will  be  given  under  the  treatment  of  the  gouty  heart  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to.  Then  it  is  well  to  remember  that  In  the 
form^  of  uric  acid  and  sparingly  soluble  urates,  do  the  products 
of  albuminoids  in  their  retrograde  career,  linger  in  the  system  in 
cases  of  imperfect  blood  depuration.  Potash  with  buchu  is  the 
remedy  par  excellence.  In  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  angina  I 
have  ever  seen  this  plan  of  treatment  gave  great  relief.  This 
patient,  a  gentleman  of  forty-two,  who  had  lived  well,  had  be- 
gun to  suffer  from  recurring  attacks  of  angina,  which  were 
readily  induced  by  exercise.  He  could  not  say  how  many  at- 
tacks he  might  have  had.  There  was  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  with  a  loud  aorti(^  second  sound,  and  a  faint  systolic 
whiff  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  at  intervals.  The  urine  con- 
tained deposits  ;  and  he  felt  a  good  deal  of  irritability  at  tinien. 
The  pain  in  the  attacks  shot  out  at  the  ownput  and  shoulder- 
blades  as  well  as  the  finger-ends,  when  the  attack  wa.s  severe. 
The*  patient  also  had  tic  convuhif,  or  blepharospasm  on  one  side 
of  the  fa(«.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  angina.  The  condition  of  the  heart  gave  the 
malady  a  gouty  a^^pect.  The  twitching  of  the  mus(;les  made  it 
look  neurosal.  The  medicjil  gentleman  who  brought  the  patient 
had  observed  that  the  pulse  became  hard  and  incompressible 
during  the  attack,  resuming  its  normal  form  as  the  pain  vanished. 
This  settled  the  question  of  arteriole  spasm.  The  patient  was 
put  on  a  non-nitrogen ized  dietary,  and  recommended  to  keep 
quiet.  He  was  ordered  some  bicarbonate  of  potash,  with  small 
doses  of  stry(^hnia  and  digitalis.  The  attacks  passed  away  gradu- 
ally, the  pulse  became  softer,  and  the  heart  sounds  quieter.  The 
patient  felt  much  relievcnl.  The  tic  was  also  improved.  Prob- 
ably it  also  was  of  gouty  origin.  Unfortunately  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  procure  an  account  of  the  future  history  and  present 
condition  of  this  patient. 

Then  comes  the  treatment  of  the  attack  itself.  The  claims  of 
nitrite  of  amyl  to  our  confidence  have  l)een  substantiated  by 
other  cases,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  pioneer  case  of  Dr.  Lauder 
Bruntou's.  Dr.  Herries  Madden,  of  Torquay,  has  related,  in 
the  "Practitioner"  for  1872,  his  own  experience.  He  began  to 
suffer  from  severe  angina  in  1872,  and  after  trying  several  reme- 
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dies,  found  much  relief  from  inhalations  of  amyl  nitrite.  The 
attack  instead  of  lasting  twenty  minutes  was  cut  down  to  two, 
strangled  as  it  were.  The  attiicks  first  became  less  severe,  then 
less  frequent,  and  finally  ceased.  In  1875,  he  had  not  required 
its  use  for  a  considerable  time.  In  December,  1878,  Dr.  Mad- 
den kindly  writes  me  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  "  My  health  con- 
tinues goo<l,  and  I  am  able  to  carry  on  my  work  without  diffi- 
culty. Anginal  attacks  recur  occasionally  but  not  with  any 
severity.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  hav^e  needed  to  use  the  amyl. 
On  one  i)oint  I  have  to  be  particularly  careful — I  dare  not  hurry 
myself  in  anything.  If  I  do,  through  inadvertence,  I  am  speedily 
reminded  of  my  mistake  by  an  attack  of  pain — more  or  less 
shar[)." 

The  amyl  nitrite  is  readily  carried  about  in  a  small  bottle  with 
a  piece  of  lint,  and  seven  or  ten  drops  may  be  inhaled  when  the 
attiick  comes  on.  There  seems  every  reason  to  supix>se  that  at- 
tacks of  hysteria  accompanied  by  palpitation  would  be  equally 
effectually  removed  by  amyl  inhalations. 

Heberden  advised  (rordials  with  full  dosc^  of  opium,  but  such 
is  not  the  practice  now  in  vogue.  Dr.  Gairdner  advocates  warm 
mustard  jKHliluvia,  with  heat  applied  to  the  arms  and  thorax. 
Such  treatment  is  sound,  for  it  meets  the  two  great  indiwitions — 
to  dilate  the  peripheral  (capillaries  and  to  stimulate  the  heart, 
which  heat  appliwl  locally  to  the  thoracic  wall  does.  Hydrate 
of  chloral  is  a  very  doubtful  remedy  to  apply,  from  its  tendency 
to  j)aralyze  the  circulatory  as  wx'll  as  the  respiratory  centres. 
Eulenburg  luus  emj)loyc<l  the  constant  current  with  success. 
Digitalis  gave  decided  relief  in  two  cases,  which  were,  however, 
both  of  the  neurosal  form  in  women  at  the  menopause,  one  of 
whom  had  a  dilateil  heart.  It  is  quite  permissible,  however,  as 
in  the  case  given  above,  to  administer  digitiilis  with  or  without 
nux  vomica,  along  with  full  doses  of  potash,  w4ien  the  heart  is 
seriously  embarrassed  in  the  attacks.  It  may  be  necessary  to  ex- 
cite more  energetic  contractions  of  the  heart  while  removin":  the 
cause  of  the  viu*oinotor  spasm,  viz.,  the  wjiste  nitrogenized  ma- 
terial in  the  system. 

Angina  pectoris,  however,  is  not  always  of  vasomotor  origin ; 
though  tliis  is  its  common  origin.     Before  proceeding  to  consider 
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the  other  forms,  some  further  testimony  as  to  the  vasomotor 
origin  may  be  tendered.  Eulenburg,  who  classes  angina  i)eetori8 
among  the  vasomotor  neuroses,  says,  "  During  the  attack  the 
skin  Ls  often  pale,  cold,  dry,  almost  blocxUess  in  the  hands  and 
teetf  the  face  pale  and  sunken  ;  a  general  sensation  of  chill, 
chattering  of  the  teeth,  paralgic  sensations  (formication  and 
prickling)  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  may  be  caused  by  the  cuta- 
neous anaemia.  Towards  the  close  of  the  attack,  or  after  it,  there 
may  be  the  contrary  condition  of  redness,  swelling,  increased 
sense  of  warmth  in  the  skin,  and  abundant  perspiration  may  be 
secreted."  He  quotes  a  case  of  Heubncr's,  where  the  attacks 
first  appeared  in  a  robust  man  of  seventy-four  after  a  long  ride 
in  a  post- wagon  in  cold  weather.  Such  exposure  produces  con- 
traction of  the  whole  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  and  so  drives 
the  blood  inwardly  ;  this  action  is  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  body  temperature,  for  by  it  the  mass  of  blocxl  in  the  external 
or  heat-losing  area  of  Rosenthal  is  lessened,  and,  consequently, 
the  bulk  of  blood  in  the  internal  or  heat-producing  area  is  in- 
creased. But  this  sudden  increase  of  blood  in  certain  parts  tests 
the  integrity  of  the  vascular  tunica ;  if  the  arteries  are  deceived 
apoplexy  is  the  result ;  if  the  heart-walls  are  unsound  cessation 
of  the  heart  in  diastole  is  the  consequence.  When  cold  fits  of 
weather  set  in  quickly,  eases  of  sudden  death  are  quite  common.  A 
number  of  notable  persons  died  either  of  apoplexy  or  heart  failure 
during  a  spell  of  sudden  cold  in  May,  1878.  M.  Thiers  died 
after  exposure  to  cold.  Males  are  much  more  liable  to  vaso- 
motor angina  than  females  ;  this  is  due  to  their  being  more  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  lithiasis.  All  the  subjects  of  lithiasis, 
with  its  morbid  sequelae  in  the  vascular  system,  should  be  care- 
fully warned  to  clothe  themselves  in  extra  flannels  when  the 
temperature  falls,  especially  w  hen  going  out  from  \varm  rooms. 

The  pain  of  angina  is  distinctly  located  in  or  al)out  the  mid- 
sternum,  whence  it  radiates.  Eulenburg  says  this  is  due  to  the 
connections  between  the  superior  cardiac  nerve,  and  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves ;  while  the  middle  and 
inferior  cardiac  nerves  are  connected  with  the  four  lower  cervical 
nerves  uniting  in  the  brachial  plexus  and  first  dorsal  nerve.  The 
pain  usually  runs  out  at  the  peripheral  endings  of  the  ulnar  nerve, 
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esj)ecially  the  little  finger.  It  is  almost  invariably  found  on  the 
left  side  only.  In  a  axsQ  where  it  was  on  the  right  side  the  pul- 
monary artery  was  the  scat  of  disejise. — "Pathological  Soc. 
Trans.,"  1878. 

Landois  described  several  varieties  of  angina.  In  addition  to 
the  vasomotor  form  he  gives  other  three:  (1)  disturbance  of  the 
excitomotor  cardiac  nervous  system ;  (2)  conditions  of  irritation 
of  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus ;  and  (3)  reflex  excitement 
due  to  irritation  in  the  abdominal  organs.  We  know  well  that 
palpitation  may  be  due  to  disturbance  in  the  alxloniinal  viscera, 
and  still  more  in  the  pelvic  viscera.  AVe  know  that  collaixse  and 
syncojxi  follow  blows  upon  the  testicle,  and  that  sudden  dc^ith  is 
frequently  the  result  of  a  blow  uiK)n  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Prostration  and  collapse  are  pnxlucxxl  by  irritant  [)oisons.  How 
in  these  cases  the  heart  and  circulation  is  affected,  we  do  not  yet 
know.  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  reflex  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  heart.  By 
producing  syncope  and  unconsciousness  the  brain  is  anaesthetizxxl, 
when  a  sudden  shoc^k,  emotional  or  physical,  is  experienced.  But 
the  mechanism  which  secures  this  may  ha  the  means  by  which 
angina  may  \ye  set  up  under  certain  circumstances.  A  stone  in 
the  kidney  produces  vomiting;  a  tender  ovary  may  produc^c 
vomiting,  j)alpitiition,  or  a  chough ;  just  as  pregnancy  sets  up 
vomiting  in  the  early  months,  or  a  cough,  called  in  Si»otland  "  a 
cradle  cough."  So  we  can  understand  how  anginal  attacks  may 
originate  in  some  disturbance  in  a  viscus.  Of  the  forms  due  to 
vasomotor  spasm  and  to  irritiition  (direct)  of  the  vagus,  we  know 
something  of  their  pathology;  of  the  other  forms  of  angina  little 
|K>sitively  yet,  unless  it  l>e  mere  speculation.  Eulenburg  truth- 
fully Siivs,  "  Pathological  anatomy  has,  as  yet,  contributed  little 
that  is  of  use ;  angina  pei^toris  belongs  to  that  class  of  neuroses 
which  show  most  convincingly  how  much  we  owe  to  the  discov- 
eries of  experimental  physiology  and  their  pathological  applica- 
tion, and  how  far  mistaken  in  point  of  fact  those  are  who  expect 
to  find  in  pathological  anatomy  the  source  of  every  improvement 
in  nervous  pathology.  Perhaps  no  ray  of  light  would  ever  have 
penetrated  the  obscurity  in  which  this  disease  is  wrapped,  if  physi- 
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ology  had  not  .shot  forth  thotse  lightning  flaslics  of  liers,  which 
threw  such  a  wonderful  illumination  upon  the  whole  matter." 

The  neurosal  disturbance  sometimes  involves  the  respiration, 
and  W.  T.  Gairtlner  says,  "  This  peculiar  tyjH?  of 'suspirious'  or 
irregular  sighing  respiration  is  so  far  characteristic  of  the  *  angina 
sine  dolorcj  that  I  cannot  but  regjird  it  as  Ixiing  in  some  way  re- 
lated to  lesions  involving  the  rcspinition  through  the  (^irdiac 
nerves."  Stokes  says  of  this  form  of  breathing,  "  It  is,  when 
confirmed,  almost  pathognomonic  of  a  weak,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  fatty  heart;  but  whether  it  is  to  l)e  taken  as  indiciitive 
of  the  predominance  of  the  fatty  change  being  on  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  is  still  an  open  question.  In  well-marked  cases  the 
respiration  is  shallow  and  not  labored.  In  attacks  of  ctmliac 
dyspnoea,  which  have  Ixicn  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  attacks  of 
angina  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  the  respi-  . 
ration  is  labored;  the  lungs  are  gorged  with  blocKl,  the  breath- 
ing-space is  diminished;  while  the  heart  pali)itiitcs  from  the  de- 
mand on  the  right  chamlxjrs.  In  angina  pectoris  there  is  noth- 
ing of  this,  rather  an  apnceal  condition  Ls  approjiched." 

Im|)erfect  attacks  of  angina  (vasomotor)  arc  infinitely  com- 
moner than  complete  attocks.  They  are  usually  seen  in  persons 
of  the  nervous  diathesis  and  gouty  family  history.  Of  little  or  no 
seriousness  at  forty,  they  are  fraught  with  danger  when  the  heart 
and  arteries  arc  rotten  at  seventv,  or  even  at  sixtv-three. 

Angina  pectoris,  due  to  irritation  of  the  vagas  through  the  in- 
hibitory fibres,  is  a  well-known  form  of  this  disease.  Romberg, 
in  his  work  on  the  "  Diseju^es  of  the  Nervous  System,"  relates, 
under  the  heading  of  cardiac  paralysis,  a  very  remarkable  ca*^^ 
which  occurred  in  Heine's  ward  in  Vienna.  A  man,  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  complaincH.1  of  nervous  svm[)toms  and  of  his  lieart 
standing  still.  It  intermitted  for  five  or  six  beats.  **  The  aspect  of 
the  piitient  showed  that  soinething  terrible  was  going  on  within 
him ;  he  sat  as  if  thunderstruck  (attonitus),  speechless,  motionless, 
his  eyes  wide  oj)en,  his  consciousness  unimpaired.  When  asked 
about  his  sensations,  he  shitcnl  positively,  that  for  a  second  or 
often  more,  he  had  a  presentiment  of  coming  arrest,  in  the  shape 
of  internal  restlessness  and  opj)ression ;  that  when  the  stoppage 
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took  place,  a  violent  pain  seized  both  sides  of  the  thorax,  exter:^^  fil- 
ing to  the  neck  and  then  passing  up  to  the  nape  and  the  hesm^^ri ; 
that  the  pain  remained  fixal  in  the  latter  for  some  time  after  ^Krlie 
attack,  and  that  when  the  attacks  were  frequent,  he  could  scan  ■  ~^lv 
get  rid  of  the  sense  of  weight  at  the  cervix."      Attacks  w  mz^re 
brought  on  by  emotion.     During  the  intervals  the  heart  presen"*rcLil 
no  abnormal  action  and  was  quite  healthy.     The  attacks  increa^=='C?<l 
in  severity,  and  he  died  in  a  state  of  torpor.     Heine  callei        i  n 
Skoda  and  Rokitansky,  and  a  tumor  of  the  cardiac  nerves  v^^rs 
diagnosed.     The  cardiacus  magnus  nerve  was  woven  into  a  bltm.c^k 
knot  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  the  left  vagus  was  involved  in       ixn 
underlying  nodulated  dark-blue  lymphatic  gland.     The  phrer:«n  ic 
nerve  was  also  embraced  in  a  diseased  gland.     Irritation  of  '^  l^e 
inhibitor}'  fibres  of  the  vagus  was  the  cause  of  the  long  interurm 
sions  in  thLs  case. 

Stoppage  of  the  heart  is  also  attainable  by  irritation  of  the  sy^ 
pathetic  fibres  in  the  alxlomcn,  the  angina  jndoris  refledoricr-  ^^^ 
Landois;  and  Bergson  hjis  related  a  case  where  anginal  atta^^*^'** 
cc»ased  after  treatment  directed  to  the  liver,  which  was  enlargr^^^*^* 
Cases  are  recorded  in  older  literature  of  disease  of  the  abdomi  K3^l 
orgtins  being  accompanied  by  attacks  of  angina. 

How  far  certain  anginal  attacks  may  Ixi  produced  by  abdo 
nal  irritation — as  palpitation  is  undoubtedly  so  set  up— we 
only  surmise. 

False  or  neuralgic  angina  is  seen  chiefly  in  women,  and  the   ^^^^'^' 
tacks  are  oftc^n  severe.     Some  years  ago  I  had  re{)eated  oppoF*  '■^*" 
nities  of  witnessing  terrible  attacks  of  angina  in  a  woman.     1^^  ^^ 
was  nailed  to  the  place  where  she  was  when  the  attack  seized  Im  ^^  ' 
her  face  l)ecame  pale,  and  beads  of  sweat  stood  on  her  brow.    ^  -^^ 
could  not  l)ear  to  be  disturlnnl  for  the  purpose  of  examining  I  » 
heart,  but  the  pulse  was  ver}^  small.     The  attacks  lasted  so^^^^ 
time,  and  were  reli(;vwl  by  digitalis  and  alcohol.     On  a  course      ^-' 
arsenic  and  digitalis  the  attacks  disappeared.     The  woman  was     ^' 
\Qxy  excitable  temperament,  with  a  violent  temper,  and  was     ^^ 
the  menopause  at  the  time  the  attacks  developed  themselves.    T*  J^ 
attacks  disiip}>eared  entirely,  and  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  yei* 
have  never  reappeared  ;  this  indicates  that  they  were  not  of  vasr 
raotorial  origin.     In  another  case  anginose  attacks  appeared  \x% 
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delicate  woman  with  a  dilated  heart,  who  was  also  liable  to  severe 
attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma.  She  was  much  benefited  by  digi- 
talis. Eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  she  was  my  patient  She 
is  still  living.  Where  the  angina  is  a  neuralgia,  as  Laennec,  or 
a  hypersesthesia  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  as  Kx^mberg  and  Friedreich 
hold  it,  or  an  epileptiform  neuralgia,  as  Trousseau  termcnl  it,  then 
tonics,  as  arsenic  and  iron,  or  digitalis  are  indicated.  In  all  fu- 
ture cases  I  shall  carefully  look  for  sounxis  of  irritation  in  other 
viscera,  and  es})ecially  the  pelvic  organs. 

Sudden  death  from  heart  disease  is  probably  due  in  all  cases  to 
failure  of  the  heart  in  diastole.  Spasmodic  closure  of  the  heart 
may  occur,  but  it  must  be  very  rare,  except  when  toxical ly  in- 
duced. In  aortic  regurgitation  sudden  death  is  companitively 
common,  from  tlie  left  ventricle  being  distended  in  diastole  by  the 
r^urgitating  current,  and  failing  to  contract.  This  is  liable  to 
occur  when  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  is  failing,  probably  in  the 
cardiac  ganglia  as  well  as  the  muscular  fibrilla?.  Then  the  heart 
often  ceases  in  sleep,  but  what  is  the  cause  of  such  failure  we  can- 
not yet  say.  When  death  is  caused  by  shock,  physical  or  emo- 
tional, we  are  compelleil  to  suppose  that  the  inhibitory  fibres  are 
thrown  into  action  and  fatal  syncope  follows.  Fatal  syncope 
differs  from  non-fatal  syncope,  probably,  only  in  degree.  When 
the  system  is  exposed  to  shock  the  heart  fails,  and  unconscious- 
ness comes  on  from  acute  cerebral  anajmia,  and  so  the  brain. is 
anaesthetized  for  the  time.  Probably  the  aniesthetic  effects  of 
syncope  lessen  the  shock  to  the  brain  at  the  time;  but  the  severity 
of  the  shock,  emotional  or  other,  may  he  such  as  to  arrest  the 
heart's  action  permanently.  We  «m  scarcely  suppose  tlie  heart's 
action  to  be  arrested  by  a  primary  action  on  the  cardiac  ganglia. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  ORGANIC   DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  previous  consideration  of  disease  of  the  heart  must  point 
the  lines  on  which  the  treatment  must  be  conducted  to  be  of  any 
practical  value.  "  The  treatment  of  diseases  rightly  considered 
is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  their  pathology,"  wrote  the  late  Peter  Mere 
Latham,  and  this  is  specially  applicable  to  the  diseases  of  the 
heart.  In  an  organ  acting  so  mechanically  the  great  influence  for 
good  of  rest,  or  comparative  rest,  is  evident ;  equally  clear  is  it 
that  where  toil  is  necessitated  its  effects  are  injurious.  Conse- 
quently, the  prognosis  varies  with  the  affluent  and  the  poor ;  be- 
cause an  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  impracticable  in  the 
case  of  the  latter.  Still,  rest  is  no  more  than  one  factor,  albeit  a 
most  important  one,  in  the  treatment. 

The  effects  of  rest  in  many  cases  are  so  good,  so  satisfactory, 
that  they  produce  unfortunate  results.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  in-patients  in  hospitals.  A  patient  with  dyspnoea,  a  cyanozcd 
complexion,  feeble,  irregular  pulse,  and  passing  a  small  bulk  of 
urine  of  high  specific  gravity  and  siiturated  with  lithates,  with  or 
without  some  oedema  of  the  ankles,  is  taken  in  and  put  to  bed  by 
the  house  surgeon.  The  treatment  is  not  decided  upon,  or  Ls  de- 
ferred till  the  aise  is  seen  by  the  physician,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  patient  improves  very  considerably.  His  cough  is  less  fa- 
tiguing, his  respiration  less  labored,  he  can  lie  propped  up  with- 
out great  discomfort,  i)crhaps  even  get  a  little  refreshing  sleep, 
and  the  pulse  is  steadier.  The  improvement  is  so  striking  and  so 
unmistakable,  that  "  the  expectant  treatment"  is  continued,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  patient  is  sufficiently  well  to  leave  the  hospital 
and  to  resume  his  occupation.  Students  note  the  progress  of  the 
case,  the  steady  improvement  from  day  to  day;  and  are  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  eflFects  of  rest  in  the  relief  of  disease  of  the 
heart.     They  are  apt,  too,  to  form  the  impression  that  rest  is  the 
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treatment,  pur  d  simple^  of  organic  disease  of  the  lieart.  But  let 
them  follow  that  patient's  history  a  little  further,  and  watch  the 
effects  of  the  resumption  of  toil,  the  exertion  requisite  for  the  earn- 
ing of  the  daily  bread ;  and  what  do  they  see  ?  They  see  every 
symptom  gradually  return  with  its  former  or  even  increased  force. 
The  heart,  which  was  still  equal  to  the  call  upon  it  when  the  pa- 
tient is  quiet  in  bed,  or  even  rather  more,  so  that  it  improved 
during  the  period  of  quiet.  Is  unequal  to  the  demands  of  toil. 
The  improvement  wrought  in  it  by  the  rest  in  bed  is  soon  last 
under  the  taxation  of  labor,  and  the  effects  of  oci^upation  quickly 
exhaust  the  little  reserve  of  force  accumulated  during  the  stay  in 
bed.  Rest  in  bed  then,  valuable  though  it  be,  is  not  the  sole 
treatment  to  be  adopted*  for  those  who  must  work  or  else  they 
soon  must  starve ;  it  is  of  priceless  value  as  an  occasional  indul- 
gence, and  many  patients,  by  means  of  a  few  Avecks  in  bed  every 
year,  manage  to  work  on  with  a  mutilated  or  feeble  heart  for 
years,  without  much  progress  down  hill.  While  fully  appraising 
the  value  of  rest,  it  Ls  equally  necessary  to  avoid  overrating  its 
importance. 

Rest  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  all  forms  of  organic  disease  of 
the  heart.  Its  paramount  importance,  however,  has  not  been 
sufficientlv  recoL^nized  in  the  treatment  of  acuteiuflammatorvdis- 
ease  in  the  heart.  Acute  endoairditis  of  rheumatic?  associations  is 
a  passing  storm,  which  in  it^^lf  is  of  comparatively  little  moment; 
but  it  lights  up  a  growth  of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  in  the 
fibroas  structures  of  the  valves  and  chordse  tendinese  immediately 
beneath  it.  This  goes  on  after  the  inflammatory  storm  has  passed 
over  the  endocardium,  and  the  acute  general  symj)toms  are  gone. 
The  patient  Ls  convalescing,  and,  regardless  of  the  lessons  of  path- 
ology, we  forget  the  cardiac  condition  and  treat  the  general  state ; 
we  give  the  patient  tonics,  and  congratulate  ourselves  and  him  on 
his  rapid  convalescence;  and  yet  if  we  had  l>een  his  bitterest 
enemy,  designing  to  injure  him  by  malice,  we  could  do  nothing 
more  hastile  to  his  true  interests.  The  sooner  he  is  up,  the  firmer 
the  radial  pulse,  the  greater  the  strain  on  the  mitral  valve  every 
time  the  ventricle  contracts — the  same  holds  good  to  a  less  extent 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart — the  more  the  strain  thrown  on  the 
mitral  vela  and  their  cords,  the  more  the  growth  of  connective 
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tissue  in  them  is  fastered.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  despair  of 
tlie  reasoning  powers  of  the  species  to  see  how  the  lessons  of 
pathology  have  been  forgotten  and  disregarded  by  all  writers — 
the  writer  not  excepted  in  the  first  edition — in  their  management 
of  endocarditis.  Even  in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Sib- 
son,  the  plan  of  rest  is  only  followed  out  during  the  period  of  the 
acute  symptoms.  Yet  physiological  rest,  or  the  nearest  practical 
approach  to  it,  is  as  necessary  for  an  inflamed  valve  as  for  a 
sprained  ankle.  The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  quiet  in  bed,  and 
the  arterial  blood  pressure  lowered  by  chloral  hydrate,  for  some 
time,  seven  or  ten  days  at  least,  after  the  acute  symptoms  have 
ptissed  away.  By  so  doing  we  reduce  the  strain  uix>n  the  inflamed 
valve  tissues  to  the  minimum,  and  so  limit  the  growth  of  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles,  whose  subsequent  contraction  produces  such 
terrible  consequences.  Such  subordination  of  the  immediate  to 
the  permanent  treatment  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  wnll  save  many 
a  patient  from  a  materially  injured  mitral  valve — with  all  its  dire 
results.  Valvulitis  is  not  necessarily  progressive,  and  in  many 
cases  a' little  thickening  of  the  free  edge  of  the  mitral  flaps  is  all 
the  morbid  consequence  left  behind  by  an  attack  of  rheumatic 
endocarditis. 

To  arrest  and  bring  to  a  standstill  the  parenchymatous  inflam- 
mation of  the  valve  structures  lighted  up  by  acute  endocarditis,  is 
what  we  must  directly  aim  at.  To  limit  the  morbid  growth  at 
the  outset  is  far  more  to  the  patient's  interests  than  to  pjissively 
permit — if  not  to  actually  encourage — a  valve  lesion  to  be  devel- 
oped ;  and  then  to  busy  ourselves  with  aiding  the  natural  attempts 
at  mus(»ular  conqyensation.  It  is  much  better  to  prevent  than  to 
imperfectly  compensate  the  mischief  wrought  by  valvulitis.  If 
merely  a  little  thickening  or  roughening  of  the  free  edges  of  the 
valves  remain  in  a  static,  non-progressive  condition,  then  it  is 
easy  for  the  system  to  develop  a  sufiicient  muscular  compensation, 
and  the  patient  is  very  little  the  worse.  He  may  have  a  mur- 
mur, but  its  significance  is  small ;  his  prospects  of  life  are  little 
deteriorated  thereby.  In  other  cases  the  valve  lesion  goes  on 
steadily,  and  even  sometimes  swiftly,  from  bad  to  worse,  the 
stenosis  increases,  or  the  regurgitation  becomes  greater — new  mus- 
cular compensation  is  demanded ;  this  fails  at  last,  and  the  patient 
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dies  with  all  the  sequelae,  painful  and  dreadful,  of  a  confirmed 
valvular  lesion.  In  aortic  as  well  as  mitral  endocarditis,  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  limit  the  valvulitis  at  the  time  of  its  mani- 
festation. We  have  every  reason  to  know  that  both  forms  may 
be  arrested  and  brought  to  a  static  condition,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions of  tissues  and  of  treatment ;  and  this  we  should  aim  at  by 
every  means  in  our  power.  The  more  so  that  our  measures  for 
increasing  the  muscular  compensation,  when  valvular  disease  is 
once  established,  are  liable  to  the  imputation  of  increjtsing  the 
strain  on  the  diseased  valves,  and  so  of  fostering  the  morbid 
changes. 

In  all  valvular  disease  the  failure  of  the  nmscular  compensa- 
tion, set  up  more  or  less  perfectly,  is  the  thing  to  be  dreaded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Muscular  failure  is,  then,  what  we 
have  to  prevent  if  possible  in  all  confirmed  disea.se;  dilatation, 
either  primar}'^  or  secondary  to  valvular  disease,  is  the  condition 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  which  we  nuist  prevent  or 
remedy  by  every  effort  in  our  power.  The  considerations  given 
in  the  chapter  on  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  must  be  borne  in 
mind ;  we  must  remember  that  when  the  demand  u[X)n  the  heart- 
walls  is  sharp,  or  the  nutrition  dcfe<jtive,  dilatation  is  setup,  with- 
out hypertrophic  growth  enough  to  limit  the  dilating  proc»ess. 
When,  then,  dilatation  is  setting  in,  the  acuteness  of  the  demand 
must  be  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  quietude.  ^  At  the  Siime 
time  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  tissues  must  be  encourao^ed  bv  the 
administration  of  good  nutritive  food,  with  haematics,  and  espe- 
cially chalybeates.  Not  only  in  acute  conditions  of  valvulitis  or 
dilatation  are  these  two  matters  to  be  borne  in  mind,  but  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  a  chronic  process  must  they  be  remem- 
bered. If  a  man  with  a  diseased  heart  follow  a  laborious  em- 
ployment, he  must  be  counselled  to .  abandon  it  for  a  less  trying 
one.  However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  owmpation  which 
makes  severe  demanrls  at  intervals,  is  more  injurious  than  one 
which,  though  it  involves  longer  hours,  is  less  associated  with 
severe  effort.  *  The  patient  must  be  so  placed  that  he  may  live  as 
long  as  possible. 

Then,  too,  in  muscular  failure,  the  ventricle  is  imperfectly 
emptied  at  eacJi  systole,  so  much  blood  remains  unexpelled,  the 
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arteries  are  imperfectly  filled,  and  tissue  nutrition  is  impaired  in 
the  heart  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  indication  then  is  to  admin- 
ister a  drug  which  will  increase  the  energy  of  the  ventricular  con- 
tractions and  fill  the  arteries.  Such  an  agent  we  possess  in  digi- 
talis. Not  only  does  digitalis  increase  the  energy  of  the  ventricu- 
lar contractions,  but  it  slows  the  pulse  by  lengthening  the  diastole, 
and  so  permits  of  the  heart  getting  a  longer  sleep.  More  sleep, 
a  larger  supply  of  arterial  blood  of  better  quality,  are  the  main 
factors,  along  with  lessened  toil,  by  which  the  dilating  process 
may  be  arrested  ;  and  a  restoration  of  shape  or  the  development 
of  hypertrophic  growth  1x3  achieved.  Imperfect  blood  nutrition, 
to  whatever  due,  whether  want  of  food  or  defective  digestion, 
leads  to  loss  of  propulsive  power  in  the  heart.  Flint  ("  Diseases  of 
the  Heiirt,'' 1870)  says:  " The  combination  of  anaemia  and  en- 
largement of  the  heart  is  to  l)e  prevented  if  possible,  and,  if  it 
exist,  anflemia,  if  possible,  is  to  be  removed  by  appropriate  meas- 
ures of  medication,  diet,  and  regimen.  Irrespective  of  this  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  all  agencies  which  tend  to  weaken  unduly 
the  force  of  the  ventricular  contractions  are  contraindicated.  In 
proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  heart  will  he  the  tendency  to 
dilatation  rather  than  to  hypertrophy.  So  long  as  hypertrophy 
predominates  the  patient  is  comparatively  safe  "  (p.  86).  When 
dilatation  is  manifesting  itself  the  patient  should  be  confined  to 
bed  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  demand  on  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses. 

This  is  often  necessary  after  debilitating  diseases,  or  where  tlie 
heart  has  Ixjen  aflFe(*ted,  as  in  certain  febrile  and  inflammatory 
conditions  where  myocuirditLs  is  found  (and  where  the  muscular 
fibre  is  too  weiikened  to  contract  efficiently  upon  the  contents  of 
the  ventricular  chambers  and  so  stretches),  and  dilatation  is  set  up. 
Pretty  much  the  same  effet^ts  upon  the  muscular  fibre  are  pro- 
duced by  nervous  exhaustion  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  by  over- 
work, want  of  sleep,  and  similar  causes  of  exhaustion.  There  is 
not  merely  mental  tire  with  sensations  of  muscular  fatigue ;  the 
cardiac  ganglia  are  wearied,  they  explode  un rhythmically  and 
with  diminished  energy ;  the  muscular  fibrillae,  also  exhausted, 
respond  by  imperfect  contractions,  and  then  dilatation  follows — 
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which  may  only  be  of  a  temporary  character  and  be  i*eadily  re- 
covered from. 

All  conditions  which  tend  to  weaken  the  system  mast  be  re- 
moved.  Indigestion,  or  mal-assimilation  of  food,  as  preventing 
proper  blood  formation  and  nutrition ;  all  debilitiiting  discharges, 
as  diarrhcBa  (except  when  the  later  stages  of  dro|)sy  is  reached), 
dysentery,  hnemorrhoids  (except  in  later  stages),  must  l>e  remedied 
if  possible ;  and  in  women  menorrhagic  and  leucorrhoeal  drains 
arrested.  All  exciting  mental  pursuits  must  be  abandoned  or 
diminished.  Qiiain,  B.  W.  Ridianlson  and  others  think,  not 
unwLsely,  that  the  increased  rate  at  which  we  live  in  this  "  madly 
striving  age "  exercises  a  decided  influence  in  the  prmluction  of 
disease  of  the  heart.  The  increase  in  the  death  returns  from  heart 
disease  is  not  wholly  accounted  for  by  a  Ixjtter  recognition  of 
heart  disease  and  a  more  correct  nomenclature ;  but  is  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  actual  increase  in  the  freciuency  of  heart  disease. 
Excitement  of  all  kinds,  parties,  balls,  debauches,  and  especially 
sexual  excitement  in  all  forms,  concerts,  theatre-going,  too  much 
music  in  any  form,  attendance  on  meetings  or  services,  tobacco- 
smoking,  indulgence  in  tea,  etc.,  are  to  be  avoided.  Frequently 
will  some  occult  cause  of  cardiacs  disturbance  or  debility  be  found, 
which  explains  the  failure  of  the  ordinary  treatment  in  certain 
cases;  when  found  and  attended  to  the  (^ase  progresses. 

A  great  number  of  heart  cases  presenting  themselves  to  the 
practitioner,  whether  of  simple  musc»ular  failure,  or  valvular  dis- 
ease, will  l)e  found  to  passess  a  fair  amount  of  capacity  for  (exer- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  are  in  the  etirly  stages  of  disease.  Here, 
usually,  it  is  only  necessary  to  economize  the  Ixxly-forces,  by  di- 
minished exertion,  the  avoidance  of  all  (xiases  of  exhaustion,  and 
to  resort  to  some  of  the  combinations  of  remalies  mentioned  in  the 
next  section,  to  cure  absolutely  in  a  few  fortunate  cases ;  and  to 
give  great  relief  in  the  great  majority.  Indeed,  in  some  (»ses  the 
relief  furnished  by  treatment  leads  to  recklessness  on  the  part  of 
the  patient. 

Two  such  cases  I  remember  well.  One  an  old  Irishwoman  in 
Leeds,  who  suffered  from  dropsy  and  dyspnoea,  and  who  was  so 
quickly  and  effectually  relieved  by  treatment,  that  she  became 
quite  careless.     Relief  was  immediately  followed  by  the  resump- 
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tion  of  her  pi{)e  and  the  "  cratur."  Again  and  again  was  she  re- 
lieved by  treatment;  but  at  last  careless  delay  led  to  great  aggra- 
vation of  her  condition,  and  she  was  dying  when  seen.  Another 
case  was  that  of  an  ex-soldier  at  the  West  London  Hospital ;  he 
had  been  invalided  out  of  one  regiment  for  heart  disease  follow- 
ing rheumatic  fever.  After  working  for  some  time  he  enlisted  in 
another  regiment,  and  served  liLs  time  out  in  it.  When  he  came 
under  my  care  he  had  mitral  regurgitation  with  an  irregular  pulse 
and  oedema  in  the  lower  limbs.  During  the  course  of  three  years 
he  presented  himself  some  six  times,  each  time  seriously  ill. 
Digitalis  acted  like  magic  upon  him,  and  the  relief  given  was 
swift  and  effectual,  and  he  was  back  to  work  in  a  very  little  time. 
All  advice  was  thrown  away  upon  him,  and,  as  I  have  not  seen 
anything  of  him  for  a  year,  the  great  probability  is  he  is  dead. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  tendency  of  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
is  to  progress  steadily  downwards,  with  greater  or  less  speed  ; 
treatment  being  more  or  less  ett^ectual.  A  course  of  digitalis  and 
iron  is  requisite  for  some  cases  only  from  time  to  time,  with  in- 
tervals when  the  patient  is  so  well  as  to  need  no  treatment.  Other 
cases,  again,  require  digitalis  continuously.  An  old  patient  of 
mine  in  Westmoreland,  a  woman  with  Bright's  disease,  has  taken 
digitalis  continuously  for  twelve  years ;  if  she  intermits  it  for  a 
week  she  is  compelled  to  resume  it.  During  all  this  period  there 
has  btKin  nothing  of  the  character  of  accumulation.  Indee<l, 
nothing  has  ever  occurred  in  my  experience  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
an  accumulative  action  in  digitalis;  and  in  only  two  cases  have 
I  found  the  drug  to  decidedly  disagree*  with  the  patient,  and  ne- 
cessitate the  substitution  of  belladonna  in  its  stead. 

The  steady  and  persistent  use  of  digitalis  is  very  beneficial  in 
cjuses  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  with  or  without  mitral  disease. 
The  natural  efforts  to  establish  compensatory  hypertrophy  are 
greatly  aided  by  the  admiiiLstration  of  digitalis  combined  with 
chalybeiit(« ;  and  often  by  the  addition  of  strychnia,  which  acts 
both  upon  the  cardiac  and  the  respiratory  centres.  Such  action 
on  the  respiratory  centres  improves  respiration,  and  so  acts  fa- 
vorably on  the  heart.  "  Keciprocal  relations  subsist  between  the 
vasomotor,  cardiac  and  respiratory  centres.  Hence,  oscillations 
of  the  pulse  and  blood-pressure  accompany  the  respiratory  move- 
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ments,  quite  independently  of  any  raeeliaiiical  offoei  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  ehest  on  the  heart ;  the  pulse  l>einj]:  quickened  dur- 
ing inspiration  and  slowed  during  expiration ''  (Ferrier). 

When  heart  adynamy  is  combined  with  erabarnissment  of  the 
renpiration,  as  in  chronic  bronchitis,  w^ith  or  without  emphysema, 
or  eirrhoeis  of  the  lungs,  then  the  addition  of  strychnia  and  «ir- 
bonatc  of  ammonia  (both  distinct  stinuilants  to  the  respimtor}- 
centres)  to  digitalis  is  very  useful  in  pnictiiv. 

The  history  of  digitalis  is  most  interesting  and  instructive.  Its 
use  for  the  relief  of  dropsy  extends  backwards  till  it  is  lost  in 
antiquity — probably  its  first  use  was  an  aw^ident.  Acjcording  to 
Pereira  foxglove  is  mentioned  in  a  manuscTipt  written  l>efore  the 
Norman  Conqu(?st.  Fuchsius,  in  1542,  first  gave  it  the  name  of 
digitalis,  from  "Fingerhut"  (the  German  name),  or  finger-stall, 
on  account  of  the  sliajH}  of  its  blossom. 

Dr.  Withering,  of  Birmingham,  in  1785,  wrote  an  excellent 
monograph  on  digitalis,  from  whence  datt^s  our  proper  knowledge 
of  this  agent.  lie  observed  that*  in  dropsy  "it  st»ldom  succ(»eds 
in  men  of  great  natural  strength,  of  tense  fibril,  of  warm  skin,  of 
florid  complex i<m,  or  in  those  with  a  tight  cordy  pulse.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  pulse  be  feeble  or  intermitting,  the  (counten- 
ance pale,  the  lii>s  livid,  the  skin  cold,  the  swollen  l)elly  soft  and 
fluctuating,  or  the  anasjircous  limbs  rwidily  pitting  under  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  we  may  ex|K»ct  the  diuretic  ctll'cts  to  follow 
in  a  kindly  nmnner."  It  pnxluces  its  diuretic  eflcK^ts  by  raising 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteri(»s  generally,  and  so  increasing  the 
pressure  on  the  thin-walled  glomeruli  of  the  kidney,  and  thus  the 
bulk  of  urine  is  increaswl.  Dr.  Holland  wrote,  "the  enlarged 
and  flaccid  heart,  though  on  first  view  it  might  stK?ni  the  least 
favorable  for  the  use  of  the  medicine,  Ls,  perha[>s,  not  so."  At  that 
time  the  prevalent  view  of  the  action  of  digitalis  wm^  that  it  was 
a  cardiac  seilative;  that  is,  it  was  Ix^lieved  to  lower  the  activity 
of  the  heart.  From  the  relief  aflbrdwl  by  it  in  palpitation  it  ac- 
quired the  name  of  "  the  opium  of  the  heiirt."  To  give  the  rea- 
sons why  this  view  is  unsound  is,  now,  flogging  a  dead  horse. 
More  correct  views  now  generally  obtain  ;  though  in  sundry  books 
of  modern  date,  digitalis  is  still  si)oken  of  ius  if  it  lowered  the 
activity  of  the  ventrivjular  contnictions. 
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The  literature  on  digitalis  is  enormous. 

The  names  of  Boerhaave,  Withering,  Cullen,  the  Danvins,  Fer- 
rier,  Beddoes,  Slanders,  Orfila,  Cruvcilhier,  Bouillaud,  Traube, 
Honiolle  and  Quevenne,  Christison,  Pereira,  Dybkowsky  and 
Pellikan,  Fuller,  Handfield  Jones,  Hilton  Fagge  and  Stevenson, 
WinogradoflF,  Lauder  Brunton,  Balthazar  Faster,  G.  Balfour,  H. 
C.  Wood,  S.  Ringer,  Niemeyer,  Rosenstein,  Ackerniann,  and 
others,  are  associated  with  investigations  into  the  modus  operandi 
of  digitalis,  and  its  action  upon  the  heart  and  vascular  system. 
Other  agents  possess  an  allied  action.  Thus  louder  Brunton  has 
found  casca,  an  ordeal  poison  of  Africa,  to  have  a  nearly  similar 
action.  Professor  Fraser  has  used  the  strophantus  hispidus;  P. 
M.  Braidwood  found  the  dajasck,  or  arrow  poison  of  Borneo,  to 
kill  with  the  heart  firmly  contracted  in  systole.  The  scilla  ma- 
ritima  also  acts  powerfully  upon  the  heart,  a  fact  testified  to  by 
many  ol)servers ;  its  diuretic  action,  with  a  feeble  pulse,  being  a 
well-known  clinical  fact. 

Scoparium,  or  broom,  probably  acts  in  a  like  manner,  and  is  a 
drug  whose  action  is  well  worth  investigation.  Caffeine  has  some 
value;  while  the  action  of  belladonna  is  generally  admitted.  Dr. 
H.  Barnes  of  Carlisle,  and  Dr.  J.  Wallace,  now  of  I^iverpool, 
some  years  ago  made  some  observations  on  the  action  of  members 
of  the  scrophulariaceie,  but  the  results  have  not  been  published. 
Dr.  Carnecs,  in  Vienna,  many  years  ago  thought  the  digitalis 
lutea  more  jx^tent  than  the  digitalis  purpurea  in  ordinary  use. 

Certain  investigations  have  l)een  made  by  the  writer  as  to  the 
action  of  digitalis  upon  the  heart.  A  stories  of  ol^servations  were 
miule  upon  the  frog  in  1869,  and  further  inv^estigations  were  made 
on  the  guinea-pig  and  the  rabbit  in  1875-6,  in  connection  with 
grants  from  the  funds  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  essay  which  gained  the 
Fothergillian  Gold  Medal  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  for 
1878,  with  but  some  slight  verbal  alterations.  A  few  words  on 
the  action  of  belladonna  and  aconite  upon  the  heart  are  added,  as 
helping  to  illustrate  the  matter. 
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Digitalis. 

Some  experiments  illustrating  the  action  of  digitalis  upon  the 
heart  were  i>erformed  by  me  in  1870,  and  formed  the  counteri)art 
to  the  clinical  observations  on  which  were  founded  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  my  essay  on  digitalis.  The  experiments  were  only 
of  an  elementary  character,  and  performed  on  birds,  fishes,  and 
frogs.  No  calculation  was  made  of  the  amount  of  the  drug  ad- 
ministered in  each  experiment.  The  part  of  the  experiments  in- 
teresting at  present  is  that  where  I  elicited  the  antagonistic  action 
of  digitalis  and  aconite.  Having  compared  the  actions  of  these 
two  drugs,  and  finding  that  digitalis  brought  the  heart  to  a  stand- 
still in  firm  contraction,  while  aconite  arrested  it  in  full  dilata- 
tion ;  the  idea  of  testing  their  antiigonistic  action  suggested  itself. 
So  aconite  was  given  to  frogs  with  their  hearts  contracted  by 
digitalis;  and  in  others  digitalis  where  the  heart  was  paralyzed  by 
aconite.  The  aconite  did  not  exercise  a  verj'^  marked  efiec^t  upon 
the  hejirts  contracted  by  digitalis,  but  the  other  ex|)erimcnt  was 
very  successful.  "  When  all  action  had  apparently  ceased,  the 
first  effect  of  the  administration  of  digitalis  was  to  produc*e  an 
imperfect  contraction  at  long  intervals ;  then  the  intervals  IxH^me 
shorter,  and  the  contractions  more  complete,  some  irregularity, 
both  as  to  time  and  amount  of  contraction,  being  observed.  Slowly 
and  gradually,  however,  the  distended  ventricle  recovered  itself 
under  the  action  of  digitidis,  the  contractions  being  more  rhyth- 
mical and  perfect,  and  the  distension  less  and  less  pronounced^ 
until  a  return  to  normal  contmction  and  distension  was  brought 
about.  If  the  administration  of  digitalis  were  then  continued, 
the  same  appearances  were  brought  about  as  when  no  aconite  has 
been  previously  given."  Attention  was  drawn  to  these  experi- 
ments by  the  fact  that  shortly  after  this  Dr.  Dobie,  of  Keighley, 
administered  digitalis  to  a  man  dying  of  aconite  poisoning,  with 
the  result  that  the  man  recovered.  To  this  case  reference  will  be 
made  in  a  later  set^tion  of  the  essay.  This  line  of  experiment  was 
followed  out  by  Boehm,  who  found  that  muscaria,  delphinia,  and 
aconitia  would  restore  cardiac  action  in  the  frog  when  arrested  by 
digitalis  poisoning.     More  recently  further  exjxjriments  as  to  the 
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antagonism  of  digitalis  and  aconite  in  warm-blooded  animals  have 
been  made.  They  were  practical  failures,  however,  as,  though 
the  digitalis  maintained  the  action  of  the  heart,  it  did  not  prevent 
the  death  of  the  animals  from  paralysis  of  the  respiration  induced 
by  the  aconite. 

The  effects  of  the  experiments  of  myself  and  of  Boehm  went 
to  corroborate  the  views  of  Traul)e  and  others,  that  digitalis  was 
not  a  cardiac  sedative  in  the  ordinar\'^  sense  of  that  wonl.  That 
is,  it  did  not  calm  the  heart's  action  by  depressing  the  activity 
of  its  nervous  centres.  The  old  view  was  that  digitalis  lowered 
or  moderated  the  heart's  action,  and  it  was  called  "  the  opium  of 
the  heart."  But  this  view  has  given  way  to  another,  viz.,  that 
digitalis  ex(^ites  more  perfect  contraction  of  the  cardiac  ventricles. 
Traube  had  ol)served  that  the  effect  of  digitalis  was  to  increase 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries.  Then  Malan  and  myself  ob- 
served that  it  contmctecl  the  arterioles,  while  Fuller  and  Hand- 
field  Jones  had  experi men  fail ly  ascertained  that  in  animals  |K)isoned 
by  digitalis  the  heart  was  firmly  contracted,  and  so  contrasted  with 
the  state  produced  by  aconite  and  chloroform.  Eulenburg  and 
Ehrenhaus  had  noted  that  a  frog's  heart,  when  removed  from  the 
body  and  its  apex  dipped  in  a  solution  of  digitalis,  was  so  brought 
to  a  standstill  in  svstole. 

Consequently,  the  position  which  digitalis  now  holds  is  that  of 
a  cardiac  tonic,  /.  e,,  it  increases  the  energy  of  the  ventri(»ular  con- 
tractions. It  tends,  as  Niemeyer  puts  it,  to  fill  the  arteries  by 
emptying  the  veins.  Consequently,  digitalis  is  now  administered 
in  cjises  of  cardiac;  failure,  where  the  heart  is  inadequate  to  the 
duty  (if  propelling  the  blood  forward  in  sufficient  quantity.  It 
does  not  matter  what  the  state  of  the  heart  is  so  mui'h,  whether 
hypertrophied  or  dilated ;  the  real  question  is  this :  Is  the  hcjirt 
equal  to  its  work  ?  Even  with  considerable  hyiwrtrophy  the 
heart  may  still  Ixi  unequal  to  its  functional  duty,  and  the  hyper- 
trophy may  be  insufficient.  Under  these  circumstances  the  ad- 
ministration of  digitalis  is  indicatetl,  but  in  lesser  doses  than  in 
dilatation.  The  dose  must  be  proportioned  to  the  natural  efforts 
at  comjxjustition.  If  a  fairly  good  com|)ensatory  hypertrophy  is 
being  naturally  institute<l,  then  small  doses  of  the  drug  are  ah)ne 
required;  if  the  ventricular  chamber  is  prominently  dilating,  then 
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large  doses  are  absolutely  necessary.  Under  tlie  latter  cir  nini- 
stances  doses  of  digitalis  are  well  borne  and  do  great  good,  which 
would  produce  verj'^  serious  symptoms  if  given  where  the  heart  is 
considerably  hypertrophied.  The  theory  propounded  by  me  is 
this:  Digitalis  excites  more  perfect  ventricular  contraction,  the 
arteries  are  better  iilled  with  blood,  and  consequently  the  heart 
itself  is  better  nourished,  while  the  brief  diastolic  sleep  is  length- 
ened. Betwixt  the  longer  rest  and  the  improved  nutrition  the 
heart  is  enabled  to  grow  and  to  increase  in  power.  This  view  is 
borne  out  by  the  observations  of  other  authorities.  Traube's 
observations  as  to  the  increascnl  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries 
produced  by  digitalis  have  been  corroborated  by  Lauder  Brunton 
and  others,  and  it  is  no  longer  in  dispute  that  the  arterial  tension 
is  increased  by  this  drug,  except  in  distinct  poisoning,  when  it 
falls.  Thus  Balthazar  Foster  has  shown  that  the  slowing  of  the 
pulse  by  digitalis  is  achieved  by  lengthening  the  diastole,  not  by 
any  effect  upon  the  length  of  time  of  the  systole.  Thus  the  above 
view  of  an  improved  nutrition  and  a  longer  rest  is  seen  to  he 
sound.  As  long  as  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries  can  be  main- 
tained, all  hi  well.  The  aortic  recoil  fills  the  coronary  vessels, 
and  the  heart  is  sufficiently  supplied  with  blood,  and  so  its  tissue 
integrity  is  maintained.  But  when  the  blood  supply  to  the  heart 
is  unequal  to  its  pro|)er  tissue  repair,  then  molecular  decay  is  in- 
augurated. Mauriac  has  pointed  out  how  soon  the  massive  hyper- 
trophy of  aortic  regurgitation  fails  early,  from  the  blood  supply 
to  the  coronary  vessels  becoming  impaired  from  the  insufficiency 
of  the  aortic  valves.  Normally  these  valves  arrest  the  backward 
flow  of  the  blood  on  the  aortic  recoil,  and  the  coronary  vessels  in 
the  sinases  of  Valsalva  are  well  filled  with  blood ;  but  as  the 
valves  become  more  and  more  incompetent,  the  flow  into  the 
coronary  vessels  is  diminished,  and  the  heart's  nutrition  is  im- 
paired. Consequently,  the  prognosis  of  a  case  of  aortic  regurgi- 
tation is  widely  different  from  that  in  aortic  stenosis,  or  in  mitral 
disease ;  because  in  these  latter  cases  the  blood  supply  to  the  heart 
can  be  pretty  well  maintained,  while  in  aortic  insufficiency  it  soon 
fails.  These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  cliniml  observa- 
tions of  Balthazar  Foster,  .that  the  subsequent  history  of  a  case 
of  traumatic  rupture  of  the  aortic  valves  is  profoundly  modified 
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by  the  fact  which  valve  is  ruptured.  If  it*be  that  cusp  behind 
whieli  there  is  no  coronary  artery,  the  case  will  last  companitively 
a  long  time.  But  if  the  torn  cusp  have  an  artery  behind  it,  then 
the  nutrition  of  the  heart  is  soon  affected,  and  the  case  runs  its 
course  in  much  less  time. 

The  use  of  digitalis  in  practice  is,  as  nearly  as  is  yet  arrived 
at,  as  follows:  My  essay  on  digitalis*  is  now  out  of  print,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  republished,  and  the  present  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  views  there  put  forward  available  for  those 
who  might  desire  to  consult  the  original  essay,  and  arc  no  longtT 
able  to  do  so.  When  the  heart,  from  any  cause,  ceases  to  proj>el 
the  blood  forward  into  the  arteries,  the  system  suffers  from  the 
want  of  arterial  bl(Kxl.  The  arteries  are  insufficiently  filled,  while 
the  veins  are  surcharged  with  blood,  and  a  whole  series  of  path- 
ologicsil  sequences  follow  from  the  venous  fulness ;  among  the  rest 
a  development  of  connective  tissue  in  the  viscera,  as  the  lungs, 
the  brain,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys;  there  is  fulness  of  the 
venous  radicles  of  the  stomach,  and  therewith  impaired  digestion 
and  a  constant  feeling  of  "  fulness,"  as  if  the  stomach  were  dis- 
tended with  a  liberal  meal,  when  in  rwdity  it  is  empty ;  there  is 
albuminuria  from  congestion  of  the  renal  veins,  and  not  rarely 
serous  effusions  from  the  intestinal  venules,  forming  diarrhoKi. 
Tiie  organs  connected  with  the  valveless  ]M)rtal  circulation  espe- 
cially feel  any  venous  congestion  from  failure  in  the  (»entral  organ 
of  the  circulation.  The  tissues,  including  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  heart  itself,  are  suffering  from  want  of  a  sufficiency  of 
arterial  bloixl  charged  with  nutritive  material.  When  digitalis 
is  administered,  the  ventricular  contractions  iKKtome  more  com- 
plete and  the  arteries  are  Ix^tter  filled  and  consequently  the  veins 
more  thoroughly  emptied.  When  there  is  pronounced  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  and  a  little  blood  is  pumped  out  only  at  each  sys- 
tole, and  the  heart  is  soon  full  to  distension,  it  quickly  contracts 
with  an  inefficient  systole,  the  pulse  being  rapid,  feeble,  and  com- 
j)ressible.  Thus  it  is  that  digitalis  so  promply  affects  the  pulse- 
*rate.     By  its  effects  \v\to\\  the  cardiac  ganglia  it  caa«*es  a  slower 


*  Digitalis:  its  Mode  of  Action   and   its  Use,  to  which  was  awanied  the 
Hastings  Gold  Medal  of  the  British  Medical  Association  for  1870. 
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but  more  energetic  discharge  of  force,  and  with  it  a  more  power- 
ful muscular  contraction.  The  systole  is  more  complete,  the 
chamber  is  more  efficiently  emptied,  and  consecjuently  is  not  so 
soon  refilled ;  so  that  the  requirements  of  the  ventricle  in  diastole 
correspond  to  the  slower  rhythmic  discharges,  and  a  slower  pulse- 
rate  is  established ;  while  the  pulse  is  firmer  and  less  compressible, 
the  arteries  are  better  filknl  with  blood.  At  times  digitalis  will 
notably  lower  the  pulse-rate  mider  other  circumstances  than  those 
just  mentioned,  illustrating  its  effects  upon  the  discharging  cardiac 
ganglia.  When  the  pulse-nite  falls  verj'  markcnlly  under  its  use, 
as  when  it  falls  below  50,  it  would  he  well  to  sul)stitute  bella- 
donna, squill,  strychnia,  or  casca  for  it. 

"  The  scries  of  altered  actions  consequent  upon  increased  ven- 
tricular contmction  run  in  the  following  order  or  sequences ;  and 
it  may  be  desirable  for  the  Siike  of  lucidity  to  arrange  them  in  a 
series  of  propositions,  each  depending  on  the  one  before,  like 
a  logical  syllogism.  The  effects  of  increased  contraction,  then, 
are:. 

"  1.  Increased  arterial  distension  and  tension,  which  give  relief 
to  the  systemic  symptoms,  and  further  wiuses, 

"  2.  Increased  arterial  recoil.  This  is  the  propelling  power  for 
the  coronary  arteries ;  and  thus  increased  arterial  recoil  means, 

"  3.  Increased  or  improved  coronary  circulation ;  and  this,  in 
its  turn,  pnxluces, 

"4.  Increased  nutrition  of  the  heart,  which  results  in 

"  5.  Compensatory  hyi>ertrophy. 

"  Not  only  is  improved  nutrition  of  the  tissues  of  the  heart 
thus  secured,  but  the  brief  diastolic  sleep  is  lengthened ;  and  be- 
tAvixt  a  longer  sleep  and  an  improved  nutrition  the  heart  struc- 
ture is  repaired  efficiently,  and  recovers  its  tone  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, according  to  the  nature  of  the  case." 

Consequently,  as  said  before,  in  fairly  good  hypertrophy,  digi- 
talis is  either  not  indicated  at  all,  or,  if  so,  only  in  small  doses. 
As  digitalis  not  only  acts  powerfully  on  the  heart  itself,  but  also 
produces  contraction  of  the  peri])heral  arterioles,  and  so  raises  the 
blood  pressure  in  the  arteries,  it  should  not  be  given  in  hy])er- 
trophy  in  large  doses,  especially  where  the  arteries  are  atheroma- 
tous, as  it  greatly  increases  the  risk  of  apoplexy  from  rupture  of 
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an  encephalic  artery.  Such  an  accident  has  occurred  from  the 
use  of  digitalis,  even  when  the  hypertrophy  was  commencing  to 
fail  in  incipient  fatty  degeneration. 

In  dilatation,  however,  its  use  may  be  free,  not  only  without 
danger,  but  with  positive  advantage.  "  In  dilatation,  where  the 
system  is  confesseilly  unequal  to  the  establishment  of  compensa- 
tory hypertrophy,  the  use  of  a  drug  whose  action  is  to  throw  the 
ventricle  into  a  state  of  tonic  contraction  is  readily  understood  as 
l)eing  of  the  greatest  service;  and  this  also  explains  how  its  use 
in  large  and  continued  dases  is  not  only  not  productive  of  symp- 
toms of  poisoning,  i.e.,  of  ventricular  spasm,  which  was  once 
imagined  to  be  due  to  an  accumulation  of  the  drug  in  the  system 
in  some  mysterious  inexplicable  manner,* — but  is  even  neces- 
sary to  the  continuance  of  life.  Without  it,  or  some  similarly 
acting  drug,  dilatation  must  IxxMime  o«ly  more  and  more  exten- 
sive, and  hand-in-hand  with  that  extension  must  bean  increasing 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  heart  to  recover  itself;  hence,  still 
more  enfeebled  circulation,  blood  stasis  and  its  consequences,  until 
the  widening  vicious  circle  ends  in  somatic  death."  It  may,  in- 
deed, he  questione<l,  if  any  risk  can  be  incurred  by  the  free  ad- 
ministration of  digitalis  in  wirdiac  dilatation  until  the  dilatation 
is  notably  reduced.  In  the  case  of  a  girl,  M.  C,  set.  19,  with 
aortic  regurgitation  and  an  enormous  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, whom  I  sent  into  St.  Mary's  Hospital  under  Dr.  Broad- 
bent,  the  use  of  digitiilis  in  the  hospital  was  followed  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  dilated  •ventricle  of  a  wary  pronounced  character. 
After  which  severe  palpitiition  came  on,  and  -ceased  w4ien  the 
digitalis  was  w-ithdrawn.  On  coming  out  of  the  hospital  and 
again  moving  about,  it  becjime  necessary  to  resume  the  digitalis, 
which  she  continues  in  small  doses  still,  now  three  and  a  half 
years  since  she  was  in  St.  Mary's.  In  the  case  of  a  huge  man,  a 
patient  at  Victoria  Park  Hospital,  with  an  enormously  dilated 
heart,  without  any  valvular  mischief,  it  has  become  needful  to 
exhibit  digitalis  in  unusually  large  doses  (Tinct.  digitalis  Tij^xx ; 

*  There  in  no  accumulative  action  connected  with  digitaliH  any  more  than 
with  belladonna,  strychnine,  arsenic,  or  mercury.  If  these  agents  be  taken  into 
the  system  in  doses  in  excess  of  the  eliminative  powers,  they  "accumulate,"  and 
produce  toxic  symptoms.     But  they  do  not  "  lie  in  wait "  to  work  mischief. 
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Tinct.  nucis.  vom.  trjjxv ;  ter  in  die)  to  enable  him  to  work — 
for  rest  he  will  not.  He  since  this  is  dead.  Dropsical  symptoms 
set  in  before  he  died.  Commonly  this  reduction  of  a  dilated 
heart — and  with  it  the  size  of  the  mitral  ostium — will  enable  par- 
tially injured  mitral  vela  to  close  the  ostium  completely  on  the 
ventricular  systole ;  that  is,  these  valves  arc  rendered  once  more 
functionally  competent.  At  other  times  the  reduction  of  a  widely 
dilated  ventricle,  with  corres})onding  augmentation  of  its  power, 
will  develop  a  mitral  systolic  murmur  previously  inaudible.  In 
cardiac  dilatation  digitalis  may  be  freely  exhibited,  and  if  the 
practitioner  feel  somewhat  afraid  of  such  use  of  it,  he  may  com- 
bine it  with  strychnine  and  carbonate  of  ammonia — ^an  addition 
which  ought  to  relieve  his  mind  of  every  apprehension. 

In  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  digitalis  may  be  resorted  to 
with  great  advantage ;  b^t  there  are  points  in  each  form  of  val- 
vular lesion  to  be  attended  to,  which  are  important  enough  to 
make  mention  of  them  desirable.  To  take  them  in  order  is  prob- 
ably the  best  plan. 

Aortic  Obstruction, — Here  there  is  a  distinct  obstacle  to  be 
overcome,  namely,  a  narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice.  This  is 
usually  achieved  by  the  natural  powers  alone,  and  aortic  obstruc- 
tion commonly  does  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician 
unless  the  patient  has  been  pulled  down  by  some  intercurrent 
condition  or  malady.  In  elderly  persons,  however,  it  presents 
itself  primarily  with  certain  objective  and  subjective  phenomena. 
Here  a  new  balance  can  only  be  effectually  struck  by  an  increase 
in  the  driving  power,  so  that  the  normal  amount  of  blood  may 
be  driven  through  a  narrowed  orifice  in  the  normal  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  that  digitalis  slows  or  retards  the  systole,  and 
so  permits  the  blood  in  the  ventricle  to  be  completely  passed 
through  the  narrowed  orifice,  the  wants  of  th6  system  would  be 
no  more  perfectly  met  than  before.  But  against  this  view  are 
the  facts,  that  in  unaided  hypertrophic  compensation  in  aortic 
stenosis  there  is  no  such  elongation  of  the  systole,  and  that  Bal- 
thazar Foster  has  shown  that  digitalis  does  not  slow  the  systole, 
but  lengthens  the  diastole.  In  aortic  stenosis,  digitalis  is  indi- 
cated in  small  or  medium  doses  according  as  the  hypertrophied 
ventricle  can  or  can  not  quite  successfully  meet  the  obstruction 
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offered.  If  the  ventricle  cannot  completely  empty  itself,  and 
blood  is  accumulating  in  the  left  ventricle,  i.  e.,  a  condition  of 
dilatation  is  being  established,  then  digitalis  is  clearly  indicated. 
When  there  is  no  dilatation,  and  the  compensation  is  sufficient, 
digitalis  is  not  required. 

Aortie  Regurffiiation, — Here  a  complex  problem  is  presented 
to  us,  for  the  hypertrophy  here,  often  enormous,  is  to  antagonize 
the  increased  internal  pressure  upon  the  heart-walls  during  dias- 
tole ;  not  to  overcome  any  obstruction  offered.  There  being  a 
decided  increase  in  the  distending  force,  there  is  dilatation  in 
spite  of  the  massive  hypertrophic  growth.  This  enlargement  of 
the  left  ventricle,  in  capaciousness  as  well  as  in  power,  causes  at 
each  systole  a  largely  increased  mass  of  blood  to  be  suddenly 
throwp  into  the  arteries  on  each  ventricular  systole,  and  that,  too, 
with  abnormal  force.  Consequently  •the  arteries  are  overdis- 
tended,  and  become  ruined  rapidly  by  atheroma.  The  hyper- 
trophy which  limits  dilatation  in  its  turn  does  harm,  and  some 
writers  call  this  condition  "overcompensation."  Here,  and  at 
this  stage,  digitalis,  which  would  lengthen  the  diastole  and  in- 
crea.sc  the  visror  of  the  ventricular  svstole,  is  contraindicated.  A 
drug  of  opposite  action,  which  would  shorten  the  dia.stole  and 
diminish  the  vigor  of  the  systolic  contractions,  would  be  desirable. 
But  in  the  later  stages,  when  the  hypertrophy  is  failing  and  the 
heart-walls  undergoing  decay  by  fatty  degeneration,  are  once  more 
yielding  to  the  distending  force,  then  digitalis  is  indicated  to  pro- 
long life.  The  danger  of  sudden  death  by  overdistension  of  the 
failing  ventricle  in  diastole  is  great  in  the  later  stages  of  aortic 
regurgitation,  and  here  digitalis  is  useful ;  but  each  case  requires 
its  own  management  and  not  rules  of  thumb. 

Mitral  Disease, — In  the  consideration  of  the  use  of  digitalis  in 
mitral  disease,  it  will  serve  no  good  practical  end  to  separate 
stenosis  and  regurgitation.  In  the  one  case  the  blood  is  ob- 
structed by  a  narrow  orifice,  in  the  other  it  is  dammed  up  by  a 
backward-flowing  current.  The  results  are  the  same.  The  auricle 
is  dilated,  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  pulmonic  circulation  impeded, 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  are  dilated  and  thickened ; 
the  obstruction  in  the  pulmonic  circulation  leads  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  right  ventricle,  hypertrophy,  with  more  or  less  dila- 
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tation.  So  long  as  the  right  ventricle  can  contract  efficiently 
upon  its  contents  the  blood  is  driven  forward  successfully,  and 
the  increased  obstruction  met.  When  this  capacity  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  naturally  established,  all  is  well ;  but  when  the  system 
unaided  is  unequal  to  such  compensation,  or  the  compensatory 
hypertrophy  is  failing,  then  digitalis  is  of  the  greatest  service. 
There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  profession  about  the  utility 
of  digitalis  in  mitral  disease.  By  its  effects  in  producing  more 
perfect  ventricular  contraction  it  exercises  the  most  beneficial 
action  upon  the  failing  right  ventricle.  Where  there  is  acc»om- 
panying  bronchorrhoea  digitalis  is  not  contraindicated,  but  the 
reverse.  The  bronchial  flow  is  not  the  measure  of  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  but  of  the  stagnation  in 
the  bronchial  veins,  a  part  of  the  general  venous  congestion ;  and 
the  administration  of  digitalis  lassens  the  bronchial  flux,  while  it 
raises  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

Right-side  Dikvtation. — Digitalis  is  of  the  greatest  service  in 
dilatation  and  failing  power  in  the  chambers  of  the  right  heart, 
whether  from  mitral  disease  or  chronic  changes  in  the  lungs,  as 
cirrhosis  of  them,  or  where  there  is  chronic  bronchitis  or  emphy- 
sema, or  chronic  pleuritic  effusion,  or  other  cause  of  obstniction  to 
the  blood-flow  in  the  pulmonic  circulation.  In  such  cases  it  Ls  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  coexistent  embarrassment  of  the  respiratory 
centres  and  to  combine  with  digitalis  ammonia,  nux  vomica,  or 
belladonna. 

Tricuspid  Regurgitation, — When  the  tricuspid  valve  has  lye- 
come  insufficient,  then  our  efforts  carry  with  them  little  success, 
because  we  have  no  muscular  chamber  behind  the  lesion  to  be 
acted  upon,  the  muscular  fibre  in  the  vena)  cavse  being  but  small 
and  powerless.  Still  it  may  be  tried  in  combination  with  brisk 
purgation  to  relieve  the  portal  circulation. 

In  temjyorary  cardiac  conditions  of  asthenia  digitalis  is  useful, 
as  in  cardiac  dyspnoea,  with  overdistension  of  the  right  ventricle. 
If  the  overdistension  is  threatening  paralysis  in  diastole,  it  may 
be  well  to  relieve  it  by  venesection,  giving  ammonia  and  digitalis 
at  the  same  time.  W^hen  the  right  ventricle  has  been  overstrained 
by  long-continued  efforts,  as  in  long  runs,  diving,  etc.,  digitalis 
18  useful.     The   right  ventricle  is  apt  to  become  overstrained 
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where  the  breath  is  long  held  or  the  circulation  in  tlie  lungs  im- 
peded ;  and  the  person  is  less  equal  to  an  effort,  instead  of  more 
e(pial ;  this,  in  sporting  phnuse,  is  termed  to  "  train  off,"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  continued  improvement  and  capacity,  which  is 
termed  "  training  on/'  It  ls  worth  while  trying  the  effects  of 
digitiilis  in  horses  whose  wind  has  been  impaired  by  long  severe 
effort  (overdistension  of  the  right  heart),  or  even  in  broken - 
windedness  from  emphysema.  Of  course  in  the  latter  case  only 
some  improvement  can  be  looked  for,  but  in  overdistension  of  the 
right  heart  even  more  seems  potentially  attainable.  Of  course 
stimulants  to  the  respiratory  centres  at  the  same  time  are  indi- 
cated. 

In  Shocky  digitalis  with  ammonia  and  nux  vomica  is  likely  to 
be  of  much  service,  and  it  has  already  been  so  used  with  good 
effec^ts. 

Palpitation, — In  palpitation  due  to  exhaustion,  or  to  muscular 
failure,  digitalis  is  very  useful.  Here  palpitation  is  the  active 
expression  of  inrapacity  in  the  heart.  It  is  overtaxation,  not 
overaction,  with  which  palpitation  is  here  associated.  It  may 
occur  with  a  heart  dilated,  hypertrophied,  or  normal,  but  it  indi- 
cjites  want  of  power.  Here  digitalis  and  iron,  with  rest,  are 
clearly  indicated.  In  the  palpitiition  of  gout,  and  in  those  forms 
wherever  it  is  truly  neurosal,  or  of  reflex  origin,  digitalis  does 
little  good. 

Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Heart, — Here  digitalis  can  only  be 
of  use  for  its  action  (through  the  cardiac  ganglia)  upon  the  mus- 
cular fibres  remaining  sound.  Where  the  heart  is  failing  obvi- 
ously and  losing  its  rhythm,  digitalis  will  be  of  service.  There 
are  two  points  to  be  considered  here,  though,  and  they  are  both 
related  to  the  question  of  internal  pressure.  Firstly,  if  the  de- 
generation be  unequal  throughout  the  heart,  to  increase  the  blood- 
pressure  in  systole  is  to  increase  the  pressure  on  weakened  spots, 
and  so  to  cause  cardiac  aneurism,  or  even  rupture,^-or  at  least  to 
run  the  risk  of  doing  so.  Next,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is 
usually  associated  with  advanc.'ed  atheroma  of  the  vessels,  and  so 
is  "  a  preservative  lesion,"  and  where  so  associated,  to  increase 
the  vigor  of  the  heart's  contractions  on  the  one  hand  and  tighten 
the  arterioles  on  the  other,  would  lead  to  an  inci*ease  of  the  in- 
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ternal  pressure  within  the  arteries,  and  so  to  markedly  increase 
the  danger  of  rupturing  them.  Still  here  it  is  usually  desirable 
to  administer  digitalis,  in  spite  of  these  theoretical  objections. 

In  cases  of  anaemia  with  unfilled  vessels  it  will  usually  be 
found  advantageous  to  give  digitalis.  By  increasing  the  activity 
of  the  heart  and  contracting  the  arterioles  it  tightens  the  vascu- 
lar walls  upon  their  fkiid  contents,  and  so  raises  the  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  arteries.  Consequently  it  is  of  great  service  in  cere- 
bral aneemia,  along  with  tonics  and  hajmatics. 

In  considering  the  action  of  digitalis  it  must  1x5  borne  in  mind 
that  it  not  only  acts  ujwn  the  cardiac  ganglia,  and  so  excites  more 
perfect  contraction  of  the  heart  itself,  but  that  it  acts  also  on  the 
vasomotor  centre,  and  produces  contraction  of  the  peripheral  ar- 
terioles. If  it  did  not  possess  this  second  action  digitalis  would 
be  of  little  therapeutic  use,  for  as  fast  as  the  ventricle  threw 
blood  into  the  arteries  it  would  esciii>e  by  the  open  arterioles. 
By  ol>$tructing  the  outflow,  as  well  i\s  increasing  the  blood-flow 
into  the  arteries,  digitalis  raises  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries. 
It  fills  the  arteries,  and  in  doing  so  empties  the  veins.  It  thus 
relieves  the  symptoms  (consequent  upon  arterial  anajmia.  The 
flow  of  urine  is  ordinarily  the  measure  of  the  arterial  fulness. 
As  Traube  pointed  out,  the  bulk  of  urine  is  the  measure  of  the 
blood^pressure  on  the  renal  glomeruli,  and  this  usually  is  in  di- 
rect proportions  to  the  general  blood-pressure.  Couscfpiently 
many  persons  who  have  not  carefully  studied  the  mode  of  action 
of  digitalis  say:  "  It  always  does  good  when  the  bulk  of  urine  is 
increased ;"  or :  "  It  always  does  g(X)d  when  its  diuretic  action  is 
established.''  Quite  true !  But  this  diuretic  action  is  really  the 
evidem*  of  its  effect  upon  the  circulation.  When  it  increases  the 
bulk  of  urine  digitalis  is  producing  its  desired  effect  upon  the 
circulation. 

There  is  just  one  speculative  point  to  be  noted  in  the  action  of 
digitalis,  and  it  is  this :  If  digitalis  contracts  the  terminal  arteri- 
oles, it  must  cause  further  olxstruction  to  an  already  enfeebled 
heart,  it  may  be  argued.  This  is  quite  true.  But  when  the 
heart  is  distended  its  sensory  nerve  throws  the  vaso-irihibitory 
nerves  into  action,  and  so  dilates  the  jxiripheral  arterioles.  Digi- 
talis restores  them  to  their  normal  calibre,  while  it  acts  directly 
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upon  the  lieart,  increasing  the  vigor  of  its  contractions.  Any 
risk  of  increasing  the  obstruction  offered  to  the  ventricular  sys- 
tole, so  as  to  embarrass  the  heart,  must  be  regarded  as  hypotheti- 
cal rather  than  practical ;  like  the  dangers  of  its  use  in  fatty  de- 
generation. 

From  its  effect  upon  the  heart  and  arterioles,  digitalis  is  used 
to  lower  the  Ixxly-temperature,  in  certain  pyretic  conditions  where 
the  arterial  tension  is  low.  According  to  Ackermann  and  Hei- 
denhain  tlie  temperature  and  the  blood-pressure  vary  inversely  ; 
when  the  blood-pressure  is  raised,  the  temperature  falls,  when 
the  arterial  tension  falls,  the  tem{>erature  rises.  Digitalis  has 
been  found  very  useful  in  pyretic  states  where  the  heart  is  likely 
to  fail,  as  in  typhoid  pneumonia,  relapsing  fever,  etc.  The  modem 
use  of  digitalis  has  been  reached  as  much  by  the  aid  of  experi- 
ment as  clinical  observation.  Indeed  clinical  observation,  as  the 
history  of  the  drug  shows,  absolutely  needed  the  aid  of  experi- 
mentation to  direct  it  aright. 

The  history  of  digitalis,  as  a  therai>eutic  agent,  is  most  in- 
structive. The  views  taken  of  its  action  represent  the  pathologi- 
cal opinions  of  the  time.  When  hypertrophy  was  a  wanton  and 
useless,  indeed  dangerous  overgrowth,  digitalis  was  a  sedative, 
because  it  quieted  the  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart.  Now, 
when  we  recognize  that  hypertrophy  is  a  useful  compensatory 
growth,  we  discover  that  digitalis  is  a  stimulant  to  cardiac  ac- 
tion, and  quiets  the  heart  by  enabling  it  to  contract  more  effi- 
ciently, and  therefore  more  steadily.  The  whole  question  of  sict- 
ing  upon  the  heart  in  the  way  of  increasing  its  power  is  quite  a 
recent  one.  It  is  now  acknowledged  generally  that  we  can  stimu- 
late the  heart  to  contract  more  effi(*iently  by  means  of  digitalis, 
Ixilladonna,  and  strychnia.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  can  we 
do  this,  but  that  there  are  excellent  grounds  for  holding  the  view 
that  now  we  are  in  a  position  to  systematically  and  designedly 
excite  more  perfect  respiratory  action  when  it  is  desirable  to 
do  so. 

We  possess  agents  which  will  stimulate  the  nervous  centres  of 
respiration  when  becoming  embarrassed,  so  that  they  will  once 
more  resjwnd  to  the  natural  stimuli  to  action.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  agents  which  possess  this  power  are  also  those  which  act 
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upon  the  circulation,  and  some  difficulty  will  arise  from  this  com- 
bined action  ;  nevertheless  it  will  be  possible  to  demonstrate  that 
there  exist  drugs  by  which  the  respiratory  centres  «m  be  stinui- 
lated  and  excited  into  more  perfect  action  when  failing.  These 
agents  are  ammonia,  belladonna,  and  strychnia,  which  are  not 
expectorants  in  the  sense  that  they  exercise  any  influen(»e  over 
the  bronchial  secretion,  but  that  tliey  affect  the  nervous  centres 
of  the  respiratory  organs  and  excite  more  perfect  rpspiratory  ac- 
tion. We  can  maintain  the  respiration  when  failing  in  acute 
bronchitis  as  certainly  as  we  can  excite  c^ardijvc  activity  in  synrx)pe, 
or  when  the  heart  is  failing  in  acute  disease.  Probably  any  ac- 
tion upon  one  system  involves  action  on  the  other,  but  that  will 
not  constitute  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  inquirj'. 

Digitalis  produces  its  effects  upon  the  heart,  not  by  acting  upon 
the  muscular  structures,  but  through  the  nervous  centres  which 
excite  muscular  action.  It  is  a  direct  stimulant  to  these  centres, 
in  that  it  increases  the  energy  of  their  rhythmic  discharges.  It 
causes  these  discharges  to  bec»ome  more  energetic,  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  much  slower.  Nerve  (K?ntr(»  when  becoming 
exhausted  usually  become  irritable,  that  is,  they  act  rapidly  and 
with  little  energy.  Under  these  circumstances  a  direct  stinnilant 
to  them  lowers  the  number  of  rhythmic  discharges,  but  increases 
them  in  power.  Digitalis  and  belladonna  have  a  xery  powerful 
action  upon  thcise  cardiac  centres,  and  so  has  strychnia ;  while 
aconite  depresses  them,  as  also  do  tho  well-known  neurotic  seda- 
tives, opium,  chloral,  and  bromide  of  potassium.  When  we  wish 
to  stimulate  the  energy  of  these  cardiac  motor  centres  we  give 
digitalis,  belladonna,  or  strychnia.  Thus,  in  cases  of  failure  of 
the  heart,  these  agents  are  indicated  and  do  go(xl.  In  the  palj)i- 
tation  of  the  muscular  failure  they  are  of  service ;  but  in  the 
palpitation  of  nervous  excitement,  where  the  cardiac  centres  are 
acting  too  energetically,  they  are  contraindicated,  and  swlatives 
should  be  used.  We  are  so  ac(^ustomwl  to  think  and  speak  of 
the  heart  from  its  muscular  side  only,  that  w^e  are  apt  to  over- 
look in  thought,  and  certainly  omit  in  speech,  the  intimate  con- 
nection existing  betwixt  the  heart  and  its  nervous  centres.  Yet 
all  these  agents  act  upon  the  muscular  walls  through  the  nerve 
ganglia  which  preside  over  them. 
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Belladonna. 

Belladonna  acts  powerfully  upon  the  heart,  and  has  long  been 
a  favorite  agent  in  conditions  of  palpitation  of  a  chronic  char- 
acter. Dr.  John  Harley  states  that  it  causes  a  rise  of  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  arteries,  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  drug  par  excellence 
to  be  used  as  a  diuretic  agent  when  the  arterial  pressure  is  low ; 
Dr.  Graves  commended  its  use  in  typhus  fever  in  the  advanced 
stages ;  and  many  writers  have  extolled  its  utility  in  condition^ 
of  circulatory  debility.  From  what  we  shall  shortly  see  of  its 
action  upon  the  respiratory  centre  it  is  an  agent  undoubtedly 
called  for  when  the  circulation  and  respiration  are  failing.  It 
has  been  resorted  to  very  suc^cessfully  in  the  treatment  of  collapse 
by  Reinhartl  Weber,  M.D.  ("Philadelphia  Medical  Times/' 
February  2d,  1878),  and  by  Dr.  Hodgen,  of  St.  Louis  ("  Practi- 
tioner," November,  1878). 

Aconite. 

The  action  of  aconite  upon  the  heart  is  a  very  iKiwcrful  and 
very  decided  one.  A  moderate  toxic  dose  pnxluces  at  first  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  heart  pulsations,  then  an  increase  with 
evident  loss  of  power,  and  finally  irreguhir  systolic  movements 
with  very  long  intervening  pauses  ending  in  diastolic  arrest 
(A(?hscharuniou,  Bohm,  and  Wartmann).  According  to  these 
latter  authorities  in  aconite  jwisoning  the  force  of  each  individual 
beat  is  lessened  ;  and  after  death  the  cardiac  muscle  fails  entirelv 
to  res[X)nd  to  galvanic  irritation — its  contractility  is  lost. 

Aconite  has  been  useil  of  late  very  largely  for  the  purj)ose  of 
quieting  the  (circulation  when  excited,  esjXKjially  in  febrile  con- 
ditions. Sidney  Ringer  has  done  much  to  bring  this  agent  into 
notice  for  the  alleviation  of  pyretic  st:ites,  especially  in  children. 
It  lowers  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  also  of  the  respiration,  and 
so  lessens  the  chemical  interchanges  going  on ;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  dilates  the  cutiuieoas  vessels  and  throws  the  sudoriparous 
glands  into  action,  and  so  increases  heat  loss.  Its  effects  are  very 
distinct,  and  for  children  it  really  is  an  excellent  measure.     In 
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my  experiments  I  found  the  younger  rabbits  to  require  a  larger 
quantity  of  aconite  to  the  pound  weight  to  produce  a  lethal  effect 
than  in  older  rabbits.  (One-three-hundredth  (j^o)  of  a  grain  of 
aconite  was  a  lethal  dose  for  a  31b.  rabbit ;  while  for  a  rabbit 
weighing  l^lbs.  not  a  six-hundredth  (g^),  but  a  four-hundredth 
(iirr)  ^^  *  grain  was  a  lethal  dose.)  The  same  holds  good  in  man, 
and  Dr.  Farquharson  recommends  great  caution  in  its  use  in  the 
aged,  and  extols  its  utility  in  children.  Aconite,  then,  can  be 
usefully  employed  when  we  desire  to  lower  the  heart's  action  when 
excited.  It  affects  the  muscular  contractions  through  the  nervous 
ganglia,  whose  discharging  intensity  it  lessens. 

These  three  drugs  just  enumerated  exercise  an  influence  over 
the  circulation  and  respiration  which  is  very  marked  and  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  action  upon  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  Other  agents,  as  strychnia,  as  an  excitant,  and  opium, 
chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  as  sedatives,  exercise  the  same 
action  upon  the  cardiac  centres  that  they  do  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem generally,  and  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  in  many 
abnormal  conditions. 

Such,  then,  are  our  means  of  acting  directly  upon  the  heart. 
Some  formulae  may  be  appended  : 

Tinct.  digitalis,  ^x. 
Sp.  chloroform,  "Rxx. 
Inf.  buchu,  ^j. 

is  a  very  pleasant  mixture,  suitable  to  a  weak  heart  in  elderly  per- 
sons.    A  more  potent  mixture  is 

Am.  carb.,  gr.  v. 
Tinct.  nuc.  Tom.,  ^x, 
Tinct.  digitalis,  ^xy. 
Inf.  buchu,  ^. 

Where  there  are  lithatcs  in  abundance 

Pot.  bicarb,  gr,  x. 
vel  Soda?  pot.  tart.,  3j. 
Tinct.  nuc.  vom.,  ^x. 
Tinct.  digital.,  ^x. 
Aq.  menth.  pip.,  Jj. 
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is  a  good  combination.     Or  this  mixture  may  be  given  with  a 
gouty  taint : 

Tinct.  digital.,  ^x. 
Sp.  teth.  nit.,  3j. ; 
Tinct.  sem.  colchici,  ^x. 
Inf.  buchu,  3j. 

Each  form  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Where  digitalis  must  be  taken  continuously  for  months,  or 
even  years,  it  is  well  to  give  it  in  pill,  as  by  this  means  the  nau- 
seous taste  is  avoided,  while  the  litter  of  empty  medicine  bottles 
is  escaped  thereby. 

Pulv.  digitalis,  3j. 
Fer.  8iilph.  exsic,  Qij. 
Strychniae,  gr.  ij. 
Pulv.  pip.  nig.,  3ij. 
Ext.  gentian, 
vel  Pil.  aloe  et  myrrh,  ,:5ij.    M.  fl. 

Ma8. :  in  pil.  GO  div. ;  i,  ibis  in  die. 

Each  pill  to  be  taken  after  a  meal. 

Digitalis  is  the  therapeutic  agent  to  use  in  organic  disease  of 
the  heart ;  while  belladonna  seems  rather  suited  to  the  nervous 
disturbances  of  the  heart.  In  some  cases  bromide  of  potassium 
may  be  combined  with  either  agent. 

It  is  not  always  easy  amidst  a  congeries  of  symptoms  to  say  how 
much  of  the  heart  disturbance  is  due  to  the  organic  disease  present, 
how  much  to  nervous  disturbance,  direct  or  reflex.  And  vet  it 
is  well  to  separate  the  two  if  possible,  and  allow  for  each  in  pre- 
scribing. Digitalis  will  do  a  feeble  heart  good ;  while  bromide 
of  potassium  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  effects  of  perturbation 
arising  from  ovarian,  or  uterine,  or  other  far  away  irritation. 
Consequently  in  some  cases  the  combination  is  advantageoas.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  effects  of  toil  upon  the  heart.  When 
the  patient  leaves  a  hospital  and  commences  to  work,  the  dose  of 
digitalis  will  have  to  be  increased,  in  order  to  compensate  the 
effects  of  toil. 

Digitalis  occasionally  upsets  the  stomach ;  it  is  more  apt  to  do 
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this  when  given  before  meals  than  after.     Where  there  is  gastro- 
intestinal disturbance  it  may  be  given  with  bismuth  and  alkalies. 

Eulenberg  has  found  the  applied  electric  current  useful  in 
giving  tone  to  the  heart.  The  eflect  of  a  feeble  electric  current  is 
to  increase  the  force  and  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action ; 
as  the  writer  has  ol)served  with  a  small  Stohrer's  batter\',  one  pole 
placed  over  the  heart,  the  other  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  This 
then  may  be  used  along  with  a  course  of  digitalis  and  chalylx?ates. 

Such  are  the  means  of  acting  directly  upon  the  heart  itself  by 
increasing  the  energy  of  its  contractions.  But  in  addition  to  these 
measures,  which  may  be  continued  persistently  for  years,  there 
are  the  means  to  be  adopted  when  the  heart  is  temporarily  em- 
barrassed, as  in  cardiac  dyspnoea.  The  diseased  heart  is  liable  to 
attacks  of  acute  embarrassment.  The  right  ventricle  is  ovcrdis- 
tended  and  fails  to  proi)el  the  bloo<l  through  the  lungs,  there  is 
pulmonary  engorgement ;  little  blood  is  passed  over  to  the  left 
heart,  hence  the  pulse  is  small ;  the  irregularity  in  the  pulse  is 
probably  communicated  from  the  right  heart  to  the  left,  rather 
than  originating  in  the  fibres  of  the  left  ventricle  itself;  the  veins 
are  turgid  and  pulsate  from  the  contractions  of  the  distended  right 
heart.  Such  attacks  commonly  come  on  at  night.  The  starting- 
point  of  the  attack  it  is  not  always  cjisy  to  determine.  They  are 
often  excited  by  unsuitiible  foixl  at  supper,  and  by  flatulence. 
There  is  orthopnooa,  and  the  patient  labors  for  breath  with  all  the 
supplementary  muscles  of  respiration  in  violent  action.  The  fea- 
tures are  cyanosed  and  the  lips  blue.  The  danger  here  is  failure 
of  the  right  ventricle.  (How  far  thcTc  is  also  failure  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  yet  unknown.  Callender  has  given  an  account  of  some 
cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  diaphragm,  in  the  "  Lancet "  of 
January  12,  1867,  but  in  no  instance  was  the  diseiisc  associated 
with  heart  disease.)  The  line  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  to  act  at 
once  on  the  heart  by  the  application  of  heat.  Large  linseed-meal 
poultices  should  be  applied  to  the  chest,  back  and  front;  a  layer 
of  double  flannel  being  placed  betwixt  the  poultice  and  the  skin 
to  prevent  scalding.  The  alcoholic  stimulants  indicate<l  in  such 
a  condition  should  he  given  with  hot  water  ;  as  the  heat  is  readily 
communicated  from  the  stomach  to  the  right  heart.  Rapidly 
diffusible  stimulants,  as  carbonate  of  ammohia  and  spirits  of  chlo- 
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roform,  with  digitalis,  should  be  givqn  freely  ;  and  now  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  add  some  tincture  of  nux  vomica.  The  alcohol 
and  ammonia  should  be  given  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  pa- 
tient\s  danger;  for  the  danger  is  imminent,  and  for  the  time  the 
attack  lasts,  it  is  often  "  neck  or  nothing."  When  the  attack  is 
over,  the  patient  is  exhausteil  and  falls  back  prostrated ;  not  un- 
commonly sleep  follows.  These  attacks  are  associated  with  fail- 
ure of  the  right  heart.  The  sense  of  shortness  of  breath  and  dis- 
comfort, disagreeable  enough  to  a  i)erson  in  health,  when  the 
stomach  is  distended  with  gas,  or  other  contents,  is  intensified  in 
a  person  with  a  diseased  right  ventricle.  The  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  impeded,  and  the  heart  is  pressed  upon  by  the  elastic 
contents  of  the  distended  stomach.  (The  same  thing  takes  place 
from  accumulation  of  gas  or  fluids  in  the  transverse  colon.)  The 
space  in  which  the  heart  must  beat  is  infringed  upon  by  the  dia- 
phragm being  pushed  upwards,  and  so  the  heart,  and  especially 
the  right  heart,  is  embarrassed.  The  patient  may  get  up  into  a 
chair,  thus  allowing  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  to  fall  away 
from  the  diaphragm,  and  so  attain  relief.  In  some  cases  of  ad- 
vanced heart  disease,  the  patient  abandons  the  recumbent  posture 
altogether,  and  lives  for  weeks  in  an  arm-chair.  The  arms  of  the 
chair  are  points  on  which  the  elbows  can  rest,  and  so  the  shoul- 
ders be  fixed,  and  thus  the  pectoral  and  other  accessory  respira- 
tory muscles  be  more  effectually  utilized  for  respiratory  purposes. 
A  favorite  position  with  others  is  to  sit  with  the  arms  resting  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  in  front  so  as  to  fix  the  chest.  When  the  at- 
tack comes  on  in  bed,  the  patient  may  get  on  to  the  hands  and  knees, 
and  uncomfortable  as  the  position  is,  retain  it  for  hours.  This 
position  both  fixes  the  shoulders  and  allows  the  diaphragm  to 
move  more  freely.  All  pressure  from  without  impedes  the  heart's 
action,  and  by  its  removal  the  heart  is  relieved.  At  times  there 
is  an  abundant  production  of  gas  in  the  stomach,  which  comes  up 
in  loud  eructations;  and  this  distressing  condition  may  last  for 
hours. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  bloodletting.  Venesection  may  be 
used  to  relieve  high  arterial  tension,  with  a  bounding  incompres- 
sible pulse :  this  is  commonly  found  with  an  hypertrophied  left 
ventricle.     And  bleeding  may  be  indicated  to  protect  the  arteries, 
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especially  the  encephalic,  from  rupture.  But  bleeding  may  also 
be  resorted  to  to  relieve  an  oveixlistendecl  right  heart.  In  cardiac 
asthma  the  right  ventricle  is  on  the  point  of  paralysis  from  over- 
distension, and  cannot  efficiently  contract  upon  its  contents;  the 
withdrawal  of  a  little  blood  from  a  vein  lessens  the  pressure 
within  the  right  heart,  and  it  once  more  can  contract  upon  its 
contents,  and  so  recovers  itself.  I  remember  well,  many  years 
ago,  when  a  student,  seeing  my  late  father  bleed  a  man  in  an 
attack  of  acute  cardiac  asthma,  the  bronchial  secretion  which  was 
expectorated  being  tinged  pink  with  blood,  from  fulness  of  the 
bronchial  veins.  As  soon  as  the  blood  began  to  flow  the  expector- 
ation ceased,  and  the  man  experienced  relief.  The  case  was  one 
of  progressive  mitral  regurgitation  from  rheumatic  fever  late  in 
life.  In  another  case,  the  writer  has  several  times  stood,  lancet 
in  hand,  watching  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  digitalis,  ready  to 
open  a  vein  if  relief  were  not  si)eedily  afforded  by  the  other 
measures,  and  returned  the  lancet  to  its  case  unused,  the  attack 
passing  away.  The  applicsition  of  hot  |)oultices  over  a  large  area 
has  the  effect  of  dilating  the  cutaneous  cjipillaries,  and  so  of 
"bleeding  the  patient  into  his  own  vessels,''  without  abstracting 
the  blood  from  the  system,  where  it  is  sorely  necnlcd.  ThL^  is 
better  than  venesection ;  but  the  latter  may  be  imperatively  called 
for,  and  bleeding  will  come  back  into  pnictice  under  certain  well- 
defined  sets  of  circumstances.  It  is  projx^r,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  combine  bleeding  with  the  administration  of  stium- 
lants.  "  While  the  heart  is  flapping  and  fluttering,  and  its  feeble 
movements  can  scarcely  be  felt,  and  the  blood  is  almost  stagnant 
in  the  vessels  going  to  it  and  from  it,  and  almost  stagnant  in  the 
lungs,  we  cup  and  we  leech,  and  we  may  even  venture  to  use  the 
lancet,  and  let  out  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood  from  a  large 
vein ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  must  give  our  patient  wine  or 
brandy  "  (Latham). 

But  attacks  of  cardiac  disturbance  of  an  acute  character  are  not 
always  due  to  primary  failure  in  the  heart  itself.  As  we  saw  in 
the  last  chapter,  vasomotor  disturbance  may  affe(?t  the  hcjirt  sec- 
ondarily, producing  palpitation  and  even  breast-pang,  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  peripheral  arterioles  is  the  most  efficient  means  of 
relieving  the  heart  from  its  embarrassment.     Other  causes  may 
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disturb  the  heart.  Thus  Stokes  writes :  "  Gouty  palpitation,  hys- 
terical or  nervous  affections,  cjirdiac  attacks,  depending  on  sym- 
pathy with  the  stomach  or  liver,  present  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples, not  only  of  irregularity  but  of  excited  action,  and  these 
cases  may  occur  indei>endent  of  any  valvular  disease,  or,  if  such 
exist,  it  is  inconstant  in  its  seat,  nature,  and  amount,  and  incom- 
petent to  explain  the  condition  in  question.  We  too  often  find 
physicians  giving  an  erroneous  opinion  from  ignorance  of  these 
facts,  for  in  their  minds  the  ideas  of  irregular  action  and  of  val- 
vular disease  are  so  closely  combined  that  they  make  the  diag- 
nosis of  incurable  disorder  in  cases  where  an  emetic,  an  anti- 
nervous  draught,  the  occasion  of  gout  at  the  extremities,  or  a  few 
doses  of  a  mercurial  will  restore  the  natural  action  of  the  heart.*^ 
He  then  relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  for  long  was  subject  to 
severe  attacks  of  palpitation,  accompanied  by  a  loud  bellows 
murmur.  After  an  attack  which  lasted  some  weeks.  Dr.  Stokes 
saw  her  again ;  "  the  heart's  action  was  perfectly  tranquil,  the 
pulse  natural,  and  every  trace  of  murmur  had  disappeared.  Sev- 
eral years  afterwards  I  saw  the  lady ;  she  was  then  in  perfect 
health,  and  mentioned  with  a  good  deal  of  complaisance,  that  she 
had  not  only  puzzled  her  physicians,  but  that  she  had  discovered 
her  own  cure,  and  this  was  in  the  use  of  an  emetic  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  attack ;  a  practice  to  which  she  had  been  led 
by  the  ix'currence  of  accidental  vomiting  from  the  effect  of  some 
medicine  which  had  been  administered."  The  eflFect  of  emetics 
was  to  reduce  the  i)aroxysms,  which  became  less  and  less,  till  at 
last  they  disap[)eared. 

In  some  cases  of  palpitation,  both  in  organic  disease  and  in 
mere  functional  disturbance,  the  administration  of  morphia,  espe- 
cially by  hyjKKlermic  injection,  has  been  practiced,  not  without 
success. 

Heberden,  and  others  afler  him,  gave  opiates  freely  in  angina 
pectoris,  and  combined  with  diffusible  stimulants,  opium  gives 
much  relief  in  certain  forms  of  cardiac  disturbance.  But  the  cases 
for  its  use  must  be  carefully  discriminated.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  morphia  aids  the  heart  to  contract ;  indeed  the  effect  of  opium 
and  its  derivatives  Ls  to  paralyze  the  heart,  but  we  have  reasons 
to  supiKJse  that  it  relaxes  spasm.     In  cases,  then,  where  there  is 
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arteriole  spasm  causing  im{>edecl  bloocl-flovv,  and  palpitation  is  the 
evidence  of  the  heart's  struggles  to  for(«  on  the  blood,  then  mor- 
phia will  be  of  service.  It  is  more  liable  to  l)e  useful  where  the 
arteriole  obstruction  is  hysterical  (Eichwald)  than  where  it  is  due 
to  lithiasis.  In  the  latter  case,  to  wash  out  the  nitrogenizcd  waste 
by  alkalies  in  buchu  is  probably  the  best  plan  of  treatment ;  for 
opium,  like  mercury,  is  often  l)adly  borne  by  those  who  have 
chronic  kidney  disease.  In  one  case  where  morphia  was  badly 
borne,  B.  W.  Richardson  placed  a  mustard  blister  on  the  neck, 
"  80  as  indirectly  to  influence  the  sympathetics,"  and  the  relief 
afforded  was  immediate.  The  principle  of  treatment  in  such 
forms  of  cardiac  disturl)ance  is  to  dilate  the  peripheral  arterioles, 
and  thus  to  permit  of  the  ready  outflow  of  blood  from  the  arter- 
ies. Inhalations  of  amyl  nitrate  do  this  most  effixitually  and  are 
free  from  danger. 

But  when  the  heart  is  seriously  embarnissed  in  true  cardiac 
dyspnoea,  and  the  right  ventricle  is  nearly  paralyzed  by  overdis- 
tension, or  when  the  powers  are  failing,  and  the  patient  is  utterly 
worn  out  from  want  of  sleep — sh^py  to  a  degree,  dozing  off  for  a 
moment  and  then  waking  up  with  a  start  in  terror,  feeling  asphyx- 
iated, and  gasping  for  breath  ;  then  opiates  must  be  avoided.  The 
patient  could  sleep  well  enough  if  the  necessity  for  voluntary  efforts 
at  respiration  did  not  debar  him.  Here  to  sleep  is  to  die.  If  the 
patient  fall  asleep,  it  is  the  sleep  which  knows  no  wakening. 
The  late  Hyde  Salter  pointed  this  out  strongly.  "Take  away," 
he  says,  "  the  necessity  for  the  voluntary  effort  indisj>ensable  to 
respiration,  and  the  patient  would  soon  be  so  sound  asleep  it 
would  be  difficult  to  w^ake  him.  Suspend  the  voluntary  efforts 
by  an  opiat<j,  and  the  sleep  is  the  sffeep  of  death."  However 
much  we  may  pity  the  sufferer,  we  cannot  feel  justified  in  pre- 
scribing opium,  or  other  narcotic,  or  sedative,  when  the  severe 
voluntary  efforts  are  essential  to  the  mahitenance  of  existence. 

Chloral  hydrate,  which  is  allied  to  opium  in  its  effects  .upon 
the  circulation  and  the  respiration,  is  to  be  avoided  even  more 
studiously  than  opium,  where  the  heart  is  failing  and  its  perma- 
nent arrest  in  diastole  imminent.  Even  under  less  serious  cir- 
cumstances, its  use  is  too  often  pernicious.  A  patient  admitted 
into  the  West  London  Hospital  with  aortic  stenosis,  and  consid- 
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erable  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle,  was  put  upon  digitalis 
and  ammonia.  Yet  under  this  plan  of  treatment,  and  rest  in 
bed,  he  became  subject  to  attacks  of  severe  cardiac  dyspnoea ; 
from  which  he  had  not  previously  suffered.  On  searching  for 
an  explanation  of  this  strange  fact  I  found  an  unreflecting  house- 
surgeon  had  benevolently  ordered  him  some  chloral  at  bedtime, 
as  he  complained  of  sleeplessness.  On  stopping  the  chloral 
draught  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea  at  once  ceased,  and  never  re- 
turned, though  the  patient  sank.  On  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion a  tight  aortic  stenosis  was  found,  with  a  considerably  hyper- 
trophied  left  ventricle,  of  healthy  texture.  The  effect  of  the 
chloral  upon  the  cardiac  ganglia  was  to  paralyze  (partially)  this 
powerful  ventricle.  Where  there  is  no  stenosis  at  the  aortic  ori- 
fice chloral  may  be  less  injurious ;  if  it  depresses  the  heart's  ac- 
tion it  at  the  sjime  time  dilates  the  peripheral  arterioles ;  but  in 
aortic  stenosis  it  lowers  the  action  of  the  heart,  while  it  can  ex- 
ercise no  influence  over  the  structures  of  the  narrowed  ostium. 

In  the  treatment  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  avoid  some  drugs,  as  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
employ  others. 

Next  come  the  matters  of  hsematics,  then  that  of  food,  and 
finally  that  of  alcohol.  In  chronic  heart  disease  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  keep  the  blood  of  good  quality,  for  tissue 
nutrition  is  an  important  factor  in  the  treatment.  The  digestive 
and  assimilative  organs  must  be  attended  to,  and  the  bowels  kept 
open.  "  The  due  regulation  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  promo- 
tion of  all  the  natural  secretions  and  excretions,  and  keeping  the 
mass  of  blood  moderate  in  quantity,  but  without  impoverishing 
its  quality,  are  objects  n«ver  to  be  lost  sight  of "("  Library  of 
Me<licine ''), 

An  oceiLsional  purgative,  and  the  removal  of  some  fluid  from 
the  lx>wels,  will  often  aid  the  action  of  the  diuretics  employed, 
es[)ecijdly  in  the  later  stages  of  each  case.  Haematics  are  not  a 
synonymous  term  for  ehalybeates ;  haematics  are  agents  which 
improve  the  quality  of  the  blood — no  matter  how.  The  steady 
administration  of  iron,  along  with  digitalis  and  strychnia,  is  in- 
dicated in  most  forms  of  heart  disease,  esi>ecially  in  young  sub- 
jects.    In  advanced  life  vegetable  tonics  are  rather  indicated  than 
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iron,  and  with  many  old  {)eople  iron  rather  <1(h's  liarni  than  giXMl. 
With  old  patients  it  is  well  to  give  the  vegetable  tonicw  with  al- 
kalies; while  in  yoinig  j>eople  tliey  may  advantageously  Iw  eoni- 
bined  with  acids  and  ehalybeates.  It  is  well  to  give  iron  after 
food ;  while,  if  the  loss  of  appetite  n*<iuire  liittei-s,  with  or  with- 
out carmii^tivcs  and  aromaties,  they  may  Ik*  given  lx?fore  ilxHl. 
Thus  a  mixture  of  quinine  or  stryehnine  with  phosphoric  or  other 
acid  may  be  given  in  infusion  of  (\ns<'arilla  Ix'fore  iiMxl,  and  a  pill 
of  iron  and  digitalis  after  meals  with  advantage.  It  is  of  eom- 
paratively  little  moment  which  preparation  of  iron  is  used,  pro- 
vided it  is  aj48imiIat(Hl.  If  one  form  disjigrec»s,  try  another. 
Often  the  muriate  of  irt)n  (ten  drojxs)  in  acetate  of  ammonia  (one 
drachm)  will  be  dig(»stcd  when  other  forms  have  failed.  The 
dialyzed  iron  probably  will  agree  where  any  f(»rm  of  iron  is  tol- 
erated. Arsenic  mav  often  be  added  with  advantage  to  the  steel 
mixture,  or  pill.  With  old  persons,  ai'senie  is  commonly  indi- 
cated as  a  tonic ;  e»|)ecially  where  quinine  and  stryehnine  irritate 
the  bladder  centrc»s  too  nuich. 

Diuretics  arc  hfcmaties  in  the  sense  that  they  get  rid  of  nuich 
water  from  the  bloiKl.  Jiut  they,  with  <liaphoreties  and  withartios, 
will  Ik?  cimsideriHl  in  a  later  section  of  this  ehapt<T.  In  order  to 
kei.»p  the  bowels  oi>en,  it  is  well  to  give  the  iron  and  digitalis  in 
pil.  aloe,  et  myrrh  ;  or,  if  a  stronger  purgjitive  be  indicated, 
ext.  aloes  aquos;  or  Hpial  quantities  of  these  two  pill-masses* 

As  to  the  f<KHl,  it  nnist  fulfil  two  recpiisites, — it  nuist  Ik?  highly 
nutritious,  and  it  nuist  Ikj  rea<lily  assimilable.  The  digtrstive 
orgsins  are  enfwbUid,  and  the  appetite  ctipricious.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable, then,  that  the  foiMl  should  be  appetizing  ui  form,  so  far 
as  is  possible.  Instead  of  asking  invalids  what  they  will  have, 
or  tellintr  them  l)eforehand  that  thev  anj  to  have  such  and  such  a 
thing,  thus  exciting  their  anticipations,  till  when  the  reality  comes 
it  falls  short  of  th<*ir  expectations,  it  is  well  to  prepare  a  small 
quantity  of  Mimething  nice,  and  take  it  to  them  without  pre- 
viously sayhig  anything ;  and  then  the  delight  oceiL«^ione<l  by  the 
siglit  of  the  appetizing  moi*sel  induces  the  invalid  readily  to  take 
it.  As  to  quantity,  it  is  l)etter  to  prepare  just  so  nuich  that  the 
patient  finishes  it,  expressing  the  opinion  that  a  little  more  would 
have  l)een  acccptiible,  than  to  ciit  till  siitiatcil,  and  yet  leate  some 
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uneaten.  The  first  stimulates  the  api)ctite,  the  latter  cloys  it.  A 
few  simple  foods  may  be  mentioned.  Beef  tea  alone  is  scarcely 
a  food  ;  it  should  be  given  with  oatmeal,  boiled  sago,  or  bisenit 
powder ;  the  same  holds  good  of  Liebig's  essence.  It  is  better 
to  thicken  the  fluid  with  boiled  arrowroot  than  dissolved  isinglass. 
Milk  may  be  taken  alone,  or  with  an  admixture  ( f  some  mineral 
water,  as  Ai>ollinari8  or  seltzer  water.  Milk  puddings,  stewed 
fruit  and  cream,  custards,  and  creams,  are  suitable  food  ;  sponge 
cakes,  jam  rolls,  and  pastry,  are  unsuitable  food.  A  little  fish 
nicely  cooked,  as  red  mullett  or  whiting,  brill,  or  turbot  pudding, 
will  usually  he  acceptable.  Plain  mciit,  with  gravy  and  well- 
cooked  potatoes,  or  game,  may  he  j)ermitted  in  cases  where  the 
appetite  is  good  and  the  digestive  powers  fair.  When  the  case 
is  in  an  advanced  stage  the  fulness  of  the  venules  extcmls  to  the 
gastric  circulation.  The  patient  then  complaias  of  ever  feeling 
"too  full,"  even  before  food  is  taken.  If  this  venous  fulness 
cannot  l)e  removed  by  the  general  treatment,  then  the  matter  of 
the  dietary  l)ecomes  very  important.  Good  coffee  and  cream,  hot 
in  winter,  and  iced  in  summer,  has  much  to  be  said  for  it.  Milk 
may  \x!t  taken  with  a  little  sherry  or  brandy  in  it  as  a  bevenige; 
while,  in  winter,  milk  made  hot  with  treacle  and  a  little  ginger, 
and  even  a  little  spirit  of  vSome  kind,  forms  a  palatable  and  nu- 
tritive drink.  Supper  is  a  ver\'  important  subject ;  it  should  be 
light — a  biscuit  and  butter,  with  a  glass  of  malt  liquor,  or  sherry, 
or  milk,  or  lx»ef  tea,  if  preferred,  in  more  advanced  cases.  Sup- 
{>ers  and  attacks  of  dyspncea  stand  in  a  significant  relationship  to 
each  other.  Often  to  take  the  fir^t  entails  the  latter ;  and  both 
are  retained  or  avoid(?d  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual.  A 
light  sup[)er,  as  a  dish  of  oatmeal  porridge,  Revalenta  Arabica, 
or  lentil  meal,  or  an  oatmeal  or  arrowroot  biscuit,  with  the  fluids 
just  mentioned,  will  often  enable  the  patient  to  avoid  a  night  at- 
tack of  dyspnaxi  or  a*«thma,  esjxMi'ially  if  taken  three  or  four 
hours  before  retiring  to  bed.  If  the  patient  feels  hungry  before 
the  time  for  breakfast  arrives,  then  a  glass  of  milk,  with  a  little 
grated  nutmeg  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  spirit  in  it,  may  l)e  taken 
alx)ut  five  in  the  morning.  Early  in  the  day  the  bulk  of  fcxxl 
should  be  taken.  The  earlier  in  the  day  the  food  is  taken  the 
more  probable  is  its  digestion.     It  is  well  for  the  patient  to  lie 
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down  after  the  noontide  meal ;  if  this  is  impracticable,  then  rest 
in  an  arm-chair  should  be  essayed,  and  if  a  nap  can  be  achieved 
all  the  better.  A  complex  arm-chair  for  advanced  heart  cases  has 
been  devised  by  Dr.  Dobell,  and  can  be  procured  at  most  surgical 
instrument  makers. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  heart 
disease.  Some  cases  are  benefited  by  alcohol,  in  others  it  cer- 
tainly docs  harm.  As  a  class,  diseases  of  the  heart  do  not  require 
alcohol  as  part  of  their  permanent  treatment,  until  the  final 
stages  are  reached.  If  it  enables  more  food  to  be  taken  and 
digested,  then  it  does  good,  and  the  amount  required  to  attain 
this  may  be  taken ;  but  it  should  not  be  exceeded.  Too  much 
ilcohol,  whether  in  too  large  doses  or  in  too  frequent  doses,  is  de- 
cidedly bad. 

When,  however,  there  is  cardiac  dyspnoea,  and  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  overtaxed,  then  alcohol  is  indicated,  and  not  only  may, 
but  even  must,  be  given ;  and  that,  too,  in  no  stinted  quantities. 
In  discussing  the  effects  of  alcohol  in  arresting  or  relieving  inter- 
mittent pulse— commonly  a  serious  indication  of  heart  inability — 
even  B.  W.  Richardson  says :  "  If  after  great  fatigue,  or  excitement, 
or  anxiety,  there  is  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  and  painful  knowledge 
on  tlie  part  of  the  patient  of  the  hesitation  of  the  circulation,  half 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  brandy  will  act,  generally,  in  the  most 
effective  manner.  It  will  bring  rest  at  once,  and  often,  when  a 
narcotic  fails,  sleep ;  but  it  must  bo  repeated  only  after  an  inter- 
val of  seven  or  eight  hours ;  if  it  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing the  third  paralyzing  or  narcotic  degree  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lation, it  will  have  conferred  evil  instead  of  good  "  ("  Discourses 
on  Practical  Physic,"  pp.  82,  83).  Even  larger  quantities  than 
those  here  spoken  of  may  be  required.  We  know  that  sleep  de- 
pends upon — for  one  factor — an  anajmic  condition  of  the  brain ; 
also  we  know  that  sleep  is  often  broken  or  prevented  by  imperfect 
action  of  the  heart,  the  patient  being  wakened  up  with  a  start 
just  when  falling  off  asleep ;  alcohol  improves  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  does  away  with  this  painful  start;  while,  by  dilating 
the  peripheral  vessels,  it  does  not  induce  a  rise  of  the  arterial 
blood-pressure — which  would  be  inimical  to  sleep.  The  "  night- 
cap" at  bed-time  has  much  to  be  urged  in  its  favor;  when  the 
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eon  tact  of  the  cold  sheets,  sending  a  current  of  chilled  blood  from 
the  cutaneous  peripheral  vessels  to  the  heart,  produces  much  pul- 
monary disturbance,  as  cough  and  dyspnoea,  then  it  is  well  that 
the  " nightcap '' be  taken  hot  when  getting  into  bed;  while  the 
bed  should  be  previously  warmed.  By  these  means  combined, 
much  night  disturbance  in  heart  disease  may  he  avoided. 

The  clothing  should  be  light  but  warm.  The  feeble  circula- 
tion does  not  admit  of  a  high  body-temj>erature ;  consequently,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  conserve  the  body-heat  to  the  utmost. 
Warm  merino  vests  and  drawers,  flannel,  lambswool,  etc.,  should 
be  worn.  Weight  for  weight,  undershirts  are  far  before  over- 
coats ;  the  latter,  whien  warm,  are  almost  necessarily  heavy,  and 
tax  the  patient's  powers  too  severely  when  taking  exercise. 

External  measures,  as  Mladonna  plasters,  are  often  service- 
able. They  almost  always  do  good  in  palpitation.  They  cer^ 
tiinly  act  well  by  impressing  the  mind,  and  are  also  physically 
useful.  They  may  produce  some  of  the  physiological  effects  of 
belladonna,  as  disappearance  of  one  iris  almost  complete.  Such 
accidents  usually  occur  with  ladies,  and  create  some  unnecessary 
alarm.  Blisters  over  the  heart  are  troublesome,  and  their  utility 
most  questionable. 

The  German  plan  of  wearing  a  flask  of  iced  water  over  the 
heart  may  be  useful  in  neurosiil  palpitation,  from  the  sedative 
eftcH'ts  of  cold  upon  the  heart ;  but  in  organic  distnise  rather  a 
flask  of  hot  water  is  indicated. 

Exercise  must  l)e  limite<l,  and  exertion  forbidden.  Carriage 
exercise,  where  the  patient's  means  will  jwrmit  of  it,  may  be 
taken,  (»ven  when  advanced  stages  are  reached.  The  bowels  must 
be  regulated,  and  no  straining  at  stool  must  be  permitted ;  death 
on  the  night-chair  is  not  uncommon  in  heart  disease.  The  blad- 
der may  require  examination,  and  if  involuntary  dribbling  exists 
a  cjithoter  must  be  passed ;  involuntary  micturition  is  often  the 
evidence  of  an  overfull  bladder,  not  of  a  flaccid  one.  This  atten- 
tion to  the  bladder  is  the  more  necessary,  as  prostatic  enlargement 
is  (H)mmon  in  elderly  men.  Sometimes,  too,  the  intellect  is 
clouded,  and  the  brain,  sparsely  fed  with  arterial  blood  and  en- 
feebled by  venous  congestion,  works  but  inefficiently,  and  the 
patient's  habits  and  ways  become  altered,  and  he  may  become 
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inattentive  and  careless  about  his  evacuations.  Such  are  the 
measures  to  be  taken  and  the  points  to  be  attended  to,  all  through 
the  course  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart. 

TreaimerU  of  Scqudcp, — This  last  division  of  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  heart  disease  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the 
previous  ones.  It  can  only  alleviate ;  they  may  prevent  or  arrest 
disease.  But  the  power  to  alleviate  the  many  sore  troubles  which 
are  the  outcome  of  organic  changes  in  the  heart,  is  no  small  mat- 
ter in  practice.  We  have  seen  how  we  may  increase  the  amount 
of  blood  in  the  arteries  by  exciting  more  energetic  action  in  the 
heart;  we  now  come  to  consider  the  various  means  of  relieving 
venous  congestion.  Venous  fulness  is  the  cause  of  many  disturb- 
ances. It  leads  to  the  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  kidneys,  and  brain.  It  leads  to  albuminuria,  to  albumi- 
eholie  (Oppolzer),  and  to  gjistric  catarrh,  as  well  as  to  effusion 
into  the  various  venous  sacs  from  the  peritoneum  to  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain.  A  frequent  and  troublesome  instimce  of  this  venous 
congestion  is  bronchorrhoea,  from  congestion  of  the  bronchial 
veins.  EiFusion  into  the  sulx?utaneous  areolar  tissue,  especially 
of  the  lower  limbs,  is  one  of  the  (commonest  and  best  known  con- 
sequences of  cardiac  disease.  By  the  fall  and  increase  of  the 
dro{>sy  do  the  friends  of  the  patient  usually  estimate  the  efficiency 
of  the  treatment  adopted.  If  the  dropsy  increase  while  the  patient 
is  under  energetic  treatment  the  look-out  Is  very  dark  indeed. 
Then  there  are  troubles  connected  with  the  jxjlvic  organs,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate,  vesical  catarrh  in  men ;  menorrhagic  losses 
and  leucorrhoea  in  women ;  the  first  recpiiring  buchu  or  paroira 
brava,  the  latter  ergot,  and  tonics  with  the  use  of  the  bidet  and 
the  vaginal  douche. 

From  the  vsirious  maladies  which  are  the  results  of  venous 
congestion,  relief  may  be  afforded  in  several  ways.  The  chief 
indication — the  factor  ever  to  be  recognized,  no  matter  what  the 
adjuncts  each  individual  case  may  require  —  is  to  unload  the 
venous  fulness.  In  doing  so  we  achieve  two  ends :  (1),  we  relieve 
the  venous  congestion,  and,  (2),  we  reduce  the  bulk  of  blood  by 
the  removal  of  a  quantity  of  water.  The  blood  having  lost  so 
much  of  its  water,  takes  up  more  water,  by  osmosis,  from  the 
anasarcoiis  limbs ;  and  so  by  jKirsistently,  at  brief  intervals,,  tak- 
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ing  away  a  quantity  of  water  from  the  blood,  we  aid  in  draining 
the  >\Titer-laden  tissues.  Purgatives  are  then  of  great  value.  In 
many  eases  the  system  spontaneously,  and  of  itself,  institutes  diar- 
rhoea, and  in  dropsy  this  must  not  be  rashly  arrested ;  often  it  is 
a  inost  useful  dniin.  (For  the  purpose  of  convenience  here,  dropsy 
will  be  uscmI  to  illustrate  the  consequences  of  cardiac  failure ;  but 
the  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  venous  congestion  apply  to  the 
other  consequential  results  as  well  as  dropsy.)  Where  the  diar- 
rhoea is  natural,  it  must  be  left  alone  or  even  encouraged,  unless 
the  patient  is  distinctly  suiFering  therefrom ;  and  then  a  powder 
containing  myrrh,  in  powder,  and  nitrate  of  bismuth,  each  ten 
grains,  may  be  given  at  bedtime,  with  or  without  a  grain  of 
opium.  Even  a  pill  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  opium  may  be 
required  ;  but  the  diarrhoea  must  not  be  stopped  until  and  unless 
some  other  water-emunctory  be  opened.  When  a  purgative  has 
to  be  selected  to  relieve  the  venous  congestion,  then  one  of  the 
group  of  hydragogue  cathartics  must  be  chosen ;  mere  laxatives 
here  are  futile  and  useless.  H.  C.  Wood  advocates  one-sixth  (J) 
of  a  grain  of  elaterium.  I  have  found  one-twelfth  ( j'.,)  of  a  grain 
with  pulv.  jalapie  co.  5ss.,  or  pulv.  sc»am.  co.  5ss.,  very  effectual. 
Comjmund  jalap  powder  is  in  common  use.  Dr.  Dowse,  who  had 
much  experience  in  the  Highgate  Sick  Asylum,  prefers  the  com- 
pound scammony  powder.  Sir  RolK»rt  Christison  ap[)roves  of 
gamboge,  two  or  three  grains  rubbed  up  with  a  couple  of  drachms 
of  bitartrate  of  potash.  This  is  an  excellent  form  ;  and  if  ten 
grains  of  black-pepper  are  rubbwl  up  with  the  other  two  ingre- 
dients, all  griping  is  usually  done  away  with.  Carminatives  in 
full  doses  relieve  griping  from  purgative  medicines,  whether  in 
the  ordinary  laxative  in  common  use,  or  in  more  active  agents 
employcKl  on  special  o<»casions.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that 
active  purgation  will  be  ill-borne  by  patients  with  heart  failure, 
but,  in  fact,  they  not  only  tolerate  it  well,  but  feel  the  better  of 
it.  Four  or  five  frc»e  evacuations  would  depress  an  ordinary  {x*r- 
son,  but  the  patient  with  hydnemia  fwls  the  lighter  and  letter 
therefrom.  The  blood  so  depurated  is  improved  in  quality,  and 
the  patient  feels  enlivened  and  sprightly  after.  All  drains  set  up 
artificially,  act  more  potently  afler  the  effec*ts  of  digitalis  upon  the 
heart  have  become  apparent.     There  is  no  practical  fear  of  syn- 
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cope  or  collapse  from  free  purgation,  after  digitalis  has  been  given 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  heart  brought  under  its  influence.  Still, 
if  any  fear  should  exist,  the  nurse  can  be  advised  to  have  a  little 
alcohol  or  sal  volatile,  with  ether,  at  hand,  in  case  the  patient 
feel  faint  Sometimes  tlic  cathartic  acts  inefficiently,  and  then  it 
is  desirable  to  combine  two  such  agents.  A  grain  of  gamboge 
added  to  the  jalap  or  scammony  powders,  will  often  increase  the 
eflBciency  of  the  dose  very  materially.  Purgatives  are  often 
stated  to  have  a  diuretic  effect  in  ctinliac  drojisy ;  this  is  my  own 
experience.  The  relief  to  the  venous  congestion  is  followed  by  a 
freer  circulation  through  the  kidneys,  and,  (K)nsc<:iuently,  there  is 
a  better  diuresis.  Especially  in  combined  heart  and  kidney 
dropsy  are  the  good  effec^ts  of  carthartics  well  manifested,  and 
tjie  impression  is  strong  on  the  writer's  mind,  that  in  several  ceases 
where  the  patients  w^ould  not  be  purged,  the  fatal  result  which 
quickly  ensued  might  have  been  averted,  for  some  time  at  least, 
if  the  patients'  objections  to  cathartics  could  have  been  oven^me. 
Diuretics  are  agents  which  increjise  the  bulk  of  urine,  and  it  is 
in  dropsy  they  have  mostly  been  tested,  and  where  their  reputa- 
tion has  been  attained.  Diuretics  are  of  two  kinds:  (1),  those 
that  increase  the  bulk  of  urine  solids,  as  potash,  colchicum,  and 
buchu ;  and,  (2),  those  which  increase  the  bulk  of  urine,  as  dig- 
italis, belladonna,  squill,  scoparium,  and  other  k^  known 
agents.  The  latter  class,  of  which  digitiilis  is  the  type,  is  the 
class  from  which  we  must  select  our  remedial  agents  in  dropsy. 
Digitalis,  given  to  healthy  persons  in  toxic  doses,  does  not  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  urine  (Winogradoff,  Lauder  Brunton),  but 
lessens  it.  In  digitalis  poisoning  there  is  suppression  of  urine 
(Christison),  But  in  dropsy  digitalis,  by  raising  the  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  arteries,  and  so  increju^ing  the  blood-pressure  on  the 
glomeruli  of  the  kidney,  increases  the  bulk  of  urine  very  mark- 
edly. The  different  measures  which  relieve  venous  congestion 
affect  the  renal  circulation.  Thus,  purgatives  lessen  venous  con- 
gestion, and  by  diminishing  the  congestion  in  the  renal  veins, 
allow  of  better  circulation  through  the  renal  vessels,  and  so  of 
freer  secretion  of  urine.  As  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries 
rises,  the  venous  congestion  falls.  Consequently,  a  combination 
of  measures  is  indicated.     While  the  diuretic  which  acts  through 
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the  vascular  system,  and  increases  the  bulk  of  urine  by  raising  tlie 
arterial  tension,  is  the  agent  we  require  in  dropsy — ^as  digitalis,  it 
may  be  given  with  the  other  form  of  diuretic  which  increases  the 
amount  of  urine — solids  excreted — as  buchu  as  a  vehicle.  Ham- 
mond, in  an  essay  "  On  the  Action  of  Certain  Vegetable  Diuretics," 
1859,  has  pointed  out  the  two  classes  of  diuretics  with  much  per- 
spicuity, and  Americans  use  diuretics  more  intelligently  than 
we  do. 

Diaphoretics  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  dropsy. 
They  consist  of  two  divisions,  (1),  medicines,  and  (2),  baths. 
Of  medicinal  diaphoretics,  opium  and  antimony  are  out  of  place 
here.  Stimulant  diaphoretics,  acetate  of  ammonia  with  nitric 
ether,  or  guaiacum,  or  ipec^cuan,  rather  are  indicated.  But  the 
condition  of  the  stomach,  op  the  general  state,  may  forbid  their 
use.  Potash  salts  arc  all  diaphoretic  as  well  as  diuretic,  espe- 
cially iodide  of  pota**sium,  which  may  l)e  given  with  guaiac  or 
serpentaria.  They  may  form  part  of  the  general  treatment  with- 
out disturbing  the  system;  but  for  the  production  of  acute  dia- 
phoresis it  is  well  to  resort  to  external  applications.  Even  jabor- 
andi,  which  promises  to  be  a  very  efficient  diaphoretic,  may  not 
be  so  safe  and  frcHi  from  troubles  as  the  bath.  All  baths  adopted 
for  the  relief  of  dropsy  should  allow  the  head  to  be  free  and  the 
respiration  unimpeded;  conse(piently,  there  are  objections  to  the 
use  of  the  Turkish -bath,  which,  however,  has  its  firm  adherents. 
The  vapor  bath,  the  sitz  bath,  and  the  ordinary  warm  bath,  ate 
good.  The  most  efficient  bath,  which  can  be  used  in  the  humblest 
homes,  is  that  devised  by  Sir  James  Simpson.  It  consists  of  six 
or  eight  lemonade  bottles  filled  with  boiling  water  and  tightly 
corkeil.  Then  a  woollen  stocking  wrung  out  of  hot  water  should 
l)e  drawn  over  each  l>ottle ;  the  bottles  should  then  be  juicked 
round  the  patient  in  bed.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  patient  will 
usually  l>egin  to  perspire  profusely,  and  this  will  go  on  for  an 
hour  or  so.  Then  the  l)ottles  can  be  removed,  with  the  blanket 
immediately  under  the  patient,  who  is  left  to  perspire  steadily. 
Sleep  often  follows  the  sweating,  which  indicates  the  relief  that 
hit'*  l)een  aiforded.  In  practice  it  is  well  to  place  the  dropsical 
patient  imder  a  course  of  digitalis,  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  strychnia,  or  with  iron ;  and  then  use  purgatives  and  the 
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bath  on  alternate  days ;  or,  if  that  be  too  much  for  the  patient, 
each  twice  a  week,  alternately.  While  seeking  to  relieve  the 
patient  the  powers  must  be  husbanded  ;  and  the  active  treatment, 
suitable  in  one  case,  may  not  lie  suited  to  another.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  enough  to  give  relief,  while  in  another  cure  of  the 
dropsy  may  be  essayed  at  once  and  energetically. 

The  following  case  illustrates  well  what  may  be  done  by  well- 
devised  treatment  in  certiiin  cases.  The  physique  of  the  patient 
encouraged  the  energetic  treatment  adopted ;  in  other  cases  it  may 
be  well  to  make  the  treatment  less  energetic,  and  be  satisfied  with 
a  less  rapid  progress.  On  January  25th,  1877,  J.  H.,  ajt.  69,  a 
brewery  man,  was  admitted  into  the  West  London  Hospital  under 
my  care.  He  was  a  tall,  stalwart  man,  with  white  hair  and  a 
florid  complexion ;  of  grand  physique,  and  of  a  distinctly  gouty 
diathesis.  Has  always  been  a  very  tenij)emte  man.  General 
health  always  been  excellent,  exc(^j)t  occ'asional  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism. Has  lost  all  his  teeth,  which  «ime  out  without  a  s])eck 
of  disease  on  them.  The  radial  arterv  is  somewhat  atheromatous, 
while  the  left  temporal  artery  is  quite  calcareous.  He  had  at, 
this  time  extensive  droi)sy.  There  was  considerable  oedema  in 
the  lower  limbs,  extending  up  to  the  groin,  but  without  eflusion 
into  the  scrotum.  The  knee  joints  were  greatly  distendal  by 
fluid.  The  upper  linihs  were  more  swollen  than  the  lower  limbs. 
On  making  firm  ])ressure  over  the  brachial  arteries,  so  as  to  press 
through  the  effusion,  a  distinct  thrill  could  be  felt,  most  marked 
in  the  left  brachial.  The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  was  quite  reso- 
nant from  emphysema.  The  heart's  ajX'X  could  be  felt  in  the 
seventh  interspace.  The  first  sound  «m  there  l>e  heard  of  nor- 
mal character.  A  systolic  murmur  can  be  heard  at  the  base; 
and  the  aortic  second  sound  is  nuiffled.  P.  100,  with  slight 
irregularity.  This  pointed  to  mitral  disease,  but  no  mitral  mur- 
mur could  be  detected.  Urine  very  scsinty,  and  full  of  lithates, 
only  half  a  pint  being  passed  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
No  albumen. 

Diagnosis,  combined  heart  and  kidney  dropsy. 

Prognosis,  favorable  as  to  relief. 

Treatment — To  have  a  purgative  and  a  vapor  bath  on  alter- 
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natc  days,  with  a  mixture  of  potas.  iod.,  gr.  v.     Pot.  bicarb.,  gr. 
X.     Inf.  digitalis,  3j.     Inf.  buchu,  5j,  ter  in  die.     Milk  diet. 

January  26th. — Had  slept  a  little.  Had  a  purgative  powder — 
elaterium,  gr.  j*.j.  Pulv.  jalapi  co.,  3ij,  at  5  a.m.  Had  four 
motions  by  10.30  a.m.  Tongue  dirty  at  base  and  middle^  red 
at  tip  and  edges. 

27th. — Had  a  vapor  bath,  but  did  not  sweat. 

28th. — Decidedly  better.  Tongue  clean ;  swelling  of  arms 
and  legs  much  reduced.  Urine  acid,  sp.  gr.  10.20,  clear ;  still 
but  half  a  pint. 

29th. — Dropsy  falling  steadily  ;  a  little  return  in  right  arm. 
The  thrill  in  the  brachial  arteries  is  not  nearly  so  distinct.  Some 
irregularity  of  pulse  still.  No  systolic  bruit  at  base  to  be  heard, 
but  a  systolic  mitral  bruit  can  be  heard  distinctly,  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  left  of  left  nipple  in  the  seventh  intercostal  space,  P.  104. 
Powder  and  bath  continued. 

30th. — Altogether  better.     Urine  ,5xij. 

February  3d. — Sleeping  well ;  appetite  good.  Heart-sounds 
as  on  29th.  In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  mitral  lesion 
the  dose  of  digitalis  was  increased.  Pot  bicarb.,  gr.  xv.  Ferri 
am.  cit.,  gr.  v.  Tinct.  digitalis,  irj^x.  Inf.  buchu,  5j,  ter  in  die. 
The  powder  twice  a  week,  and  the  bath  tw  ice  a  week.  Some 
fish  in  addition  to  the  milk  diet. 

Condition  much  imj)roved.  Dropsy  nearly  gone.  Effusion 
into  knee  joints  entirely  disappeared. 

5th. — Irregularity  in  pulse  quite  gone.  Pulse  good.  Tongue 
clean.     Passt^l  three  pints  of  urine,  clear,  non-albuminous. 

8th. — Thrill  in  brachial  arteries  gone.  Slept  Avell ;  felt  w^ell. 
Passed  three  quarts  of  water.  Mixture  as  before.  Powders  and 
bath  to  be  dis(;ontinued.  A  little  meat  and  a  pint  of  beer  to  din- 
ner.    To  get  up  a  little. 

From  this  time  the  patient  continued  to  improve  steadily. 
The  dropsy  disjxppcared  entirely.  The  pulse  is  regular.  The 
thrill  in  the  brachial  arter}'  can  be  felt  occasionally.  The  patient 
gets  up  every  day. 

17th. — The  house  surgeon  (Octavius  White)  has  written  "  Dis- 
charged.  Cured," — a  very  sanguine  view  of  the  case. 

The  old  man  has  since  attended  as  an  out-patient,  and  takes  a 
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mixture  containing  digitalis.  He  is  a  very  hale,  straight  old 
man,  and  walks  his  two  miles  to  the  hospital  without  distress. 
A  systolic  mitral  murmur  at  the  left  apex  can  usually  l)e  heanl, 
but  faint  and  low  when  audible.  There  api)ears  no  tendency  in 
his  mitral  disease  to  progress,  or  if  so,  very  slowly. 

Remarha. — This  case  is  interesting  from  its  tout  ensemble  being 
that  of  combined  heart  and  kidney  dropsy  ;  a  view  in  no  way 
negatived  by  the  absence  of  albuminuria.  But  the  mitral  com- 
plication gave  it  peculiar  characters.  The  rapidity  of  the  pulse, 
and  the  compressibility  of  the  radial  artery,  though  atheroma- 
tous, pointed  to  a  mitral  lesion ;  even  when  no  mitral  murmur 
could  be  found.  The  small  bulk  of  urine  laden  with  lithates 
also  suggested  a  mitml  lesion,  a  view  favored  by  the  irregularity 
in  the  pulse. 

The  increase  in  the  bulk  of  urine  under  the  treatment  is  sug- 
gestive. Until  the  presence  of  the  mitral  lesion  was  testified  to 
by  the  presence  of  a  murmur,  the  dose  of  digitalis  given  was 
small.  Afterwards  it  was  increased  with  the  following  results  as 
regards  bulk  of  urine.  From  January  25th  to  the  29th  the 
amount  passed  was  but  half  a  pint.  On  the  30th  it  was  twelve 
ounces.  On  February  1st,  2d,  and  3d  it  was  one  pint.  On  the 
4tli  the  dose  of  digitalis  was  increased  from  5j  of  the  infusion 
to  ten  drops  of  the  tincture.  It  took  some  time  for  the  agent  to 
act  on  the  arterial  tension,  and  though  the  drop*<y  kept  falling 
there  was  little  incnyjLse  in  the  bulk  of  urine  i)assed.  On  the  6th 
it  had  risen  to  six  pints,  at  which  it  continued  until  his  discharge 
on  the  17th.  It  has  remained  about  this  ever  since  December, 
1878.  The  influence  once  attained  was  maintained  by  the  digi- 
talis, but  it  took  a  little  time  for  it  to  tighten  down  the  heart  and 
arterioles  on  the  blood-column,  and  so  increase  the  blocnl-pressure 
on  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney.  It  is  in  this  way  that  digitalis 
is  a  diuretic.  When  taken  l)y  persons  in  health  it  soon  lessens 
the  bulk  of  urine,  as  was  found  bv  Stadion  and  Winojjjradoff. 

Another  remedial  measure  is  puncture.  This  may  be  done 
with  a  needle  or  with  a  lan(*et.  Sometimes  the  flow  so  induced 
is  very  copious,  and  the  relief  afforded  is  great.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience I  have  seen  little  goml  come  from  punctures  in  cases  of 
pure  cardiac  drojisy ;  but  where  there  has  been  a  well-marked 
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renal  factor  in  the  case,  this  puncture  has  usually  been  very  useful. 
\  The  use  of  the  needle  is  sometimes  followed  by  spirts  of  fluid, 
until  the  bed  is  sopping  wet.  To  obviate  the  last,  Dr.  R.  Southey 
has  devised  a  most  useful  instrument.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  needle, 
like  the  needle  of  a  hypodermic  injection  syringe,  to  which  is  at- 
tached an  india-rubber  tube.  These  needles  are  inserted  into  the 
areolar  tissue  under  the  skin,  while  the  distal  ends  of  the  tubes 
are  placed  in  a  suitable  receptacle.  All  wetting  of  the  l)ed  is  thus 
avoided,  while,  as  a  means  of  drainage,  this  plan  is  very  efficient. 

At  times  diminution  of  the  dropsy  will  occur  s^wntancously. 
When  this  is  synchronous  with  a  sharp  diarrhoea  it  is  well ;  but 
when  it  is  the  result  of  oedema  of  the  lungs  or  elFusion  into  the 
serous  cavities,  then  the  disappearance  of  the  anasarca  is  not  a 
matter  for  congratulation. 

There  are  still  one  or  two  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  heart  disease.  One  is  heart-cough.  This  is  due 
to  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  It  is  a  dry,  short 
cough,  usually  without  expectoration.  It  is  very  common  in  mi- 
tral diso^ise  in  young  subjects.  The  great  matter  of  importance 
in  practice  is  not  to  give  any  opiate  cough  medicine  for  heart- 
cough.  Opium  relieves  the  cough,  but  aggravates  the  general 
condition.  Mast  lamentable  results  have  followed  the  use,  or 
rather  abuse,  of  opium  in  heart-cough.  The  cough  is  one  of  the 
consequential  outcomes  of  heart  failure,  and  is  most  effectually 
relieval  by  improving  the  general  condition  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem. Carbonate  of  ammonia  and  digitalis  are  the  remedies  pcir 
excellence  for  heart-cough. 

Then  as  to  pain  at  the  heart.  Pain  at  the  heart  is  usually 
neuralgia  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  intercastal  nerves.  In  intercos- 
tid  neuralgia  there  are  usually  three  very  painful  spots — the  ten- 
der spots  of  Yalleix — one,  the  most  frequent  just  at  the  left  apex ; 
a  second  at  the  base  of  the  left  scapula,  and  the  third  where  the 
nerve  issues  from  the  vertebral  column.  This  pain  is  in  no  way 
related  to  the  heart.  Then  there  is  another  pain  felt  over  the 
base  of  the  heart.  It  is  usually  distinctly  in  the  thoracic  walls, 
often  cutaneous.  It  is  found  with  phthisis  as  much  or  more 
than  with  heart  disease.  What  is  its  relation  to  disease  of  the 
heart,  even  if  the  pain  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  heart,  is 
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as  yet  utterly  unknown.     The  strong  probability  seems  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  heart. 

Intercurrent  disease  of  all  kinds  is  very  s(»rious  in  a  {jerson 
suffering  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Bronchitis  is  espe- 
cially dangerous.  It  must  be  met  by  the  mast  stimulating  ex- 
pectorants ;  and  digitalis,  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, must  be  freely  exhibited.  A  shrewd  old  practitioner  in 
the  nortli  of  England  once  informed  me — when  exprc^ssing  my 
chagrin  at  losing  a  patient  in  bronchitis  who  had  old-standing 
mitral  disease,  whom  I  thought  ought  to  have  recovenHl — that 
all  such  patients  would  die,  I  should  find.  This  was  not  encour- 
aging ;  but,  reflecting  on  the  remark,  it  bec^ime  evident  that  there 
ihust  ^  some  factor  not  rwognized  in  the  treatment,  and  the  most 
probable  thing  was  the  effcK't  of  the  heart-lesion.  Afterwards 
this  factor  was  allowetl  for,  and  digitalis  was  freely  given  in  such 
cases  in  future  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Probably,  in  all 
intercurrent  disease,  it  is  well  to  btnir  in  mind  the  condition  of 
the  heart  in  all  plans  of  treatment.  Even  trouble  in  another 
organ  affects  the  heart,  and  Botkin,  of  St.  Petersburg,  tells  of  a 
case  where  a  floating  kidney  was  the  source  of  much  cardiac  dis- 
turbance. 

Heart  Diseases  in  Children, — Until  nK^ently  heart  disetise  in 
children  was  little  attendeil  to  unless  cyanosis  was  present.  We 
now  know  that  mitral  disease  is  common,  (^specially  in  little  girls. 
It  is  apparently  a  common  consequence  of  s<^arlatina,  as  well  as 
of  acute  rheumatism.  Its  detection  is  unusually  easy,  provided 
the  heart  l)e  aus(?ultated.  Verv  commonly  mitral  disease  affcH'ts 
the  growth,  the  children  l)eing  small  and  puny.  At  other  times 
there  is  no  evident  ill  effe(»t  pnxluced  by  it.  Even  shortness  of 
breath  on  exertion  is  not  noticeable.  There  is  a  great  tendency 
for  the  valve  mischief  to  remain  static  in  children.  Many  cases 
I  have  followed  for  years ;  one  or  two  through  pul)erty  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  A  number  break  down  at  pulxirty ;  others 
get  over  this  time  very  nicelv.  In  one  case  I  am  awaitinii:  the 
results  of  marriage  with  much  interest. 

The  treatment  ccmsists  of  the  administration  of  dijjitilis  steadilv 
and  continuously.  My  favorite  combination  is  tincture  of  digi- 
talis, five  drops,  {K)tassio-tartnite  of  iron,  five  grains,  three  times 
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a  day,  for  months.  This  usually  produces  much  improvement. 
During  periods  of  acute  growth  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  little 
patient  be  put  to  bed.  Heart-cough  is  in  children  gi^nerally  a 
good  informant  of  their  state ;  when  getting  worse,  the  cough  is 
more  troublesome.  Good,  easily  digestible  food  is  indicated,  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  exercise.  As  a  rule,  the  presence  of  mitral 
disease  does  not  disqualify  the  child  from  attendance  at  school, 
nor  cripple  its  intellectual  development.  This  is  fortunate,  for 
such  children  are  incapacitated  from  entering  toilsome  occupations, 
and  must  live  by  the  use  of  their  brain,  and  are  only  fit  for  light 
occupations.  Acquired  valvular  disease  does  not  cripple  the  or- 
ganism like  congenital  disease  with  cyanosis. 

Finally,  every  case  of  heart  disease  is  a  subtle  problem  ^o  be 
solved;  whether  it  is  in  that  stage  when  recovery  or  repair  is 
IKXssible,  or  in  tliat  more  advanced  condition  where  all  treatment 
is  but  palliative,  or  even  a  means  towards  euthanasia. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

PERICARDITIS — ACUTE — CHRONIC — PERICARDIAL   ADHESION — HYDROPERI- 

CARDIUM,  ETC. 

The  pericardium  is  the  serous  membrane  which  envelops  the 
heart.  It  consists  of  two  layers,  the  internal,  or  cardiac  layer,  and 
the  external,  or  outer  layer.  By  means  of  these  two  serous  lay- 
ers the  movements  of  the  heart  are  carried  on  with  the  least  pos- 
sible friction.  The  internal  layer  covers  the  heart ;  it  extends 
upwards,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  aortic  arch,  when  it  Ls  folded 
back,  forming  the  outer  layer.  This  serous  sac  may  contain  a 
small  amount  of  fluid  in  health.  In  some  persons  the  pericar- 
dium is  congenitally  wanting ;  but  there  are  no  means  of  jiscer- 
taining  this  in  life.  -Like  all  other  serous  sacs,  the  pericardium 
is  liable  to  inflammation.  Pericarditis  is  not  common  except  as 
an  accompaniment  of  rheumatic  fever.  Sibson  found  that  in  326 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  admitted  into  St.  Mary^s  Hospital,  one- 
fifth  (63)  had  pericarditis,  which  was  accH)mpanied  in  54  of  them 
by  endocarditis ;  and  only  in  one-fourth  of  them  (79)  was  there 
neither  pericarditis  nor  endocarditis.  One-third  of  the  whole 
cases  (108)  had  endocarditis  (simple);  and  a  fourth  (76)  had 
threatened  endoctinlitis,  the  signs  being  transient  or  imperfect. 

Acute  Pericarditift. — This  malady,  though  usually  found  along 
with  rheumatic  fever,  may  he  the  result  of  cold,  of  injury,  of 
gout,  or  erysipelas,  or  in  the  course  of  the  exanthemata,  from  an 
eruption  of  pus,  or  phlebitis  (Hayden).  When  the  pericardium 
first  begins  to  inflame,  it  presents  an  aj)i)earance  of  general  red- 
ness, with  ecchymosed  spots,  often  of  a  dendritic  character.  There 
is  swelling  in  the  serous  and  subserous  coats,  and  the  formation  of 
delicate  villous  projections,  with  effusion  of  a  serous  fluid,  usu- 
ally containing  shreds  and  filaments  of  lymph.  This  fluid  varies 
in  amount  and  quality.  Frequently  it  is  considerable  in  amount 
and  distinctly  fluid ;  at  other  times  it  Ls  more  decidedly  albumin- 
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oiis,  and  so  dense  as  almost  to  possess  consistency,  so  that  the  two 
layers  are  adherent,  and  when  separated  present  a  honeycombed 
appearance  strongly  resembling  "  tripe,"  or  two  buttered  surfaces, 
which  have  been  applied  to  each  other,  and  then  b^n  pulled 
asunder.  At  other  times,  when  associated  with  dyscrasial  affec- 
tioas,  the  exudation  is  bloody,  and  then  the  terra  "  hsemorrhagic" 
is  applied  to  the  peric^arditis. 

"  When  the  surface  of  the  heart  becomes  inflamed,  a  blush  of 
fine  vessels,  consisting  of  a  Velvety  network,  appears  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  organ,  and  es[>ecially  ov^er  the  larger  coronary  vessels 
at  the  base  and  septum  of  the  ventricles.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  pericardial  sac,  wherever  it  rests  upon  the  inflamed  heart, 
kindles  also  into  a  blush  of  fine  vessels.  The  inflammation  caught 
from  the  heart  on  the  inner  lining  of  the  sac,  spreads  rapidly  to 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  pericardium,  and  through  it  may  even 
often  extend  to  the  surface  of  the  pleura  covering  the  sac.  The 
inflammation  of  thase  parts  tclLs  uix>n  the  nerves  distributed  to 
them.  The  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  sac,  instead  of  being  smooth 
and  glistening,  bcKX)me  dull  and  velvety;  and  fluid  is  poured  out 
and  lymph  exudes  from  the  inflamed  surfaces.  The  liquid  in  the 
pericardium  increases  rapidly.  At  first  it  falls  into  the  back  j>art 
of  the  sac,  but  as  it  incrcjises  in  quantity  it  makes  a  space  for  itself 
betw(»en  the  floor  of  the  pericardium,  which  it  depresses,  and  the 
lower  surface  of  the  heart,  which  it  elevates;  and  it  gradually 
distends  the  j)ouch  in  every  direction,  displacing  the  lungs  to  each 
side  in  front,  pushing  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
stomach,  and  the  liver  downwards;  and  pressing  backwards, 
when  the  distension  from  the  fluid  is  great,  upon  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea,  the  left  bronchus,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  aorta" 
(Sibson).  The  fluid  also  compresses  the  heart  and  the  veins  and 
arteries  contaim^d  within  the  internal  sac. 

Pericarditis  has  seveml  terminations.  Aksorption  may  take 
plac43  and  extend  to  a  rcdituiio  in  integrxLin,  While  the  fluid  is 
absorbed  in  some  cases,  fibrinous  shreds  form  bands  which  bind 
the  two  pericardial  surfaces  together ;  these  are  dragged  upon  by 
the  heart's  movements,  and  form  in  time  fibrinous  bands  like 
those  found  in  pleuritic  adhesions ;  at  other  times  the  adhesion  is 
more  general,  until  it  may  even  obliterate  the  pericardial  cavity. 
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The  effused  fluid  may  undergo  changes  and  become  purulent,  and 
resemble  the  (intents  of  the  pleuritic  cavity  in  empyema.  Per- 
foration may  o(!cur  through  the  chest- walls,  or  into  the  lung,  per- 
mitting of  the  admission  of  air  into  the  sac,  forming  pneumo- 
pericardium with  ichorous  pus.  Most  commonly  the  fluid 
contents  are  absorbed,  the  more  solid  ones  remaining.  These* 
inflammatory  products  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  re- 
main as  cheesy  or  mortar-like  masses ;  or  the  fluid  jx)rtion  of  the 
degenerate  mjiss  may  l>e  absorlxx^l,  Icjiving  chalky  masses  l)chind  ; 
or  the  connective- tissue  corpuscles  may  become  more  or  less 
organized,  with  a  deposit  of  lime  salts  in  them,  and  an  ossifica- 
tion, or  nither  petrification,  may  result.  This  may  be  so  com- 
plete that  the  heart  may  be  inclosed  in  a  calcified  envelope,  instead 
of  its  serous  coverings. 

The  pericardium  may,  like  other  serous  coverings,  become  the 
seat  of  gray  or  miliary  tubercle,  and  be  studde<l  therewith.  Even 
the  larger  masses  of  yellow  tubercrle  have  been  found  on  it. 

In  connection  with  periciarditis  must  be  mentioned  "  milk 
spots,"  or  "  white  patches,"  which  were  at  one  time  thought  of 
some  importance  other  than  pathological ;  they  were  supposed, 
from  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  found  in  soldiers,  to 
result  from  the  "  cross-straps  "  which  traverse  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  were  accredited  with  having  something  to  do  with 
death  from  heart  disease.  They  are  now  known  to  be  very  in- 
iiocent  growths  of  white  connective  tissue  immediately  beneath  the 
cardiac  peric^rdum,  utterly  free  from  any  malign  influence  upon 
the  tissues  underneath  them.  The  epithelium  is  perfect  on  the 
true  "  milk-spot"  (Hayden).  In  size  they  are  about  half  an  inch 
across,  and  in  thickness  vary  from  half  a  line  to  two  lines. 

Pericarditis  is  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less  extension 
of  the  inflammatory  prcKx?ss  to  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart. 
This  is  usually  superficial  only ;  but  at  times  it  extends  more 
deeply,  and  produces  softening  of  the  heart-fibres.  If  there  be 
also  endocarditis  extending  into  the  muscular  structures,  the  heart- 
fibres  may  yield  and  dilatation  be  the  consequence.  This  may 
result  from  the  heart-fibres  being  weakened  by  infiltration  of 
serum,  without  any  true  carditis  having  taken  place.  Very  com- 
monly pericarditis  is  accompanied  by  endocarditis ;  but  they  are 
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not  results  of  each  other  so  much  as  the  results  of  some  exciting 
force  causally  common  to  each.  The  external  layer  of  the  peri- 
cardium may  become  affected  by  continuity  from  pleurisy,  or  even 
pneumonia. 

Oppolzer  divided  pericarditis  into  four  divisions : 

1.  Idiopathic,  or  simple,  where  it  is  unconnected  with  consti- 
tutional conditions ;  as  where  it  is  traumatic  in  origin. 

2.  Consecutive,  where  it  follows  pleurisy,  disease  of  the  sternum 
or  ribs,  tubercular  masses  in  the  lungs,  etc. 

3.  Symptomatic,  where  it  is  part  of  a  general  condition,  as 
rheumatic  fever,  Bright's  disease,  scarlatina,  syphilis,  etc. ;  and 

4.  Metastatic,  as  in  septic  conditions,  pyaemia,  or  puerperal 
fever. 

Pericarditis  is  frequently  associated  with  scurvy  and  purpura. 
It  has  been  met  with  in  Russia  as  an  epidemic,  and  is  often  seen 
in  this  form  in  attacks  of  scurvy  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
(von  Dusch). 

But  as  usually  seen,  pericarditis  is  found  in  connection  with 
rheumatic  fever;  consequently,  its  symptoms  are  obscured  or 
masked  by  those  connected  with  the  general  condition.  Even  the 
pain  in  the  chest  may  not  be  noted  by  the  patient,  the  attention 
being  drawn  to  the  more  acute  pains  felt  in  the  joints.  Com- 
monly there  are  rigors  at  its  onset,  but  these  may  be  wanting. 
The  patient  is  usually  flat  on  the  back,  an  attitude  due  probably 
rather  to  the  joint  affection  than  to  the  pericarditis.  There  is  a 
plaintive  look  of  suffering  and  helplessness,  with  desire  for  suc- 
cor, on  the  patient's  features.  The  pulse  at  first  is  rapid  and 
rather  full.  "The  action  of  the  heart  is  accelerated,  the  impulse 
is  sharp  and  abrupt,  and  the  sounds,  especially  the  second,  are 
clear  and  ringing,  with  the  addition  of  a  chamctcristic  rustle,  dis- 
tinct from  friction-sound"  (Hayden).  But  tliis  soon  gives  way 
to  a  weak,  rapid,  compressible  pulse,  occasionally  very  rapid,  at 
other  times  l)ecoming  abnormally  slow.  There  may  be  palpita- 
tion and  considerable  excitement  in  the  early  stages,  but  they 
soon  give  way  to  evidences  of  cardiac  debility.  There  is  also 
headache,  dizziness,  and  tendency  to  delirium  at  nights;  in  some 
cases  there  is  very  active  delirium,  especially  at  nights.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  state  the  temperature — what  is  due  to  the  pericarditis, 
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aod  what  is  due  to  the  rheumatic  fever,  but  it  usually  does  not 
exceed  104°.  In  the  later  stages  the  temperature  may  fall  below 
the  norm,  especially  in  the  fatal  cases.  There  is  often  gastric 
derangement,  probably  from  the  connected  nerve  supply.  The 
urine  is  small  in  quantity,  usually  laden  with  lithates,  and  often 
free  from  chlorides,  and  this,  too,  where  there  is  no  lung-com- 
plication.    It  Is  not  rarely  albuminous. 

From  the  absence  of  any  pathognomonic  symptoms  or  signs — 
for  the  pain  (intensified  by  pressure)  may  be  wanting,  or  over- 
looked amidst  the  general  condition  of  pain,  it  is  well  to  examine 
the  heart  daily  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism ;  but  the  examina- 
tion should  invariably  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  care ;  the 
chest  should  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  and  for  the  briefest 
practicable  i)eriod;  indeed,  there  should  be  but  a  hole  in  the 
flannels  through  which  a  warmed  stethoscope  should  be  passed. 
To  inspection  there  is  nothing  until  the  stage  of  effusion  is  reached, 
when  there  is  bulging  in  young  persons  whose  costAl  cartilages 
are  still  flexible.  On  palpation  the  excitement  of  the  first  sound 
may  be  felt ;  and  as  soon  as  there  is  friction,  betwixt  the  two  dry, 
inflamed,  and,  later  on,  roughened  surfaces;  this  can  be  felt.  We 
can  feel  that  friction  which  is  communicated  to  the  car  as  a  mur- 
mur. This  sensation  of  friction  is  lost  as  effiision  takes  place ;  not 
only  so,  but  the  heart's  impulse  bec»omes  faint  and  imperceptible. 

Percussion  tells  us  nothing  until  the  stage  of  effusion  is  reached. 
The  evidence  furnished  by  it  is  negative  until  there  is  effusion, 
which,  when  it  occurs,  gravitates  to  the  back  of  the  pericanlium, 
and  then  gathers  round  the  root  of  the  aorta,  where  it  may  be  mis- 
taken for  a  tumor  or  aneurism.  As  the  distension  proceeds,  the 
pericardium  assumes  the  shape  of  a  rude  triangle.  The  dulness 
is  broadest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  is  diminished  laterally 
on  the  patient  sitting  up.  The  triangular  shai)e  of  pericardial 
efiusion,  the  narrowest  point  l)eiiig  uppermost,  distinguishes  it 
from  the  dulness  of  hypertrophy,  especially  right-side  hyper- 
trophy. In  right-side  hypertrophy,  the  dulness  never  extends  to 
the  left  of  the  left  apex,  while  in  pericsirdial  effusion  the  dulness 
extends  beyond  the  normal  point  of  the  left  apex.  In  left-side 
hypertrophy  the  strong  apex  beat  is  felt  away  to  the  left  of  its 
normal  seat. 
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"  During  tht>  stage  of  absorption,  tlif  apox  retnroe  to  its  normal 
position;  the  dulne&s  gnuluall}' diiiBppcaiv;  the  sounds  and  the 
impulse  regain  more  of  tlieir  normal  clmracter,  tlie  friction  rea]*- 
jwars  and  iben  t-eaaes."     (Da  Costa.) 

Wlien  the  eliiision  into  the  pericardial  sac  is  \  cry  large,  it  may 
produce  dnlnei^  at  the  baek ;  otherwise  the  clear  note  at  tlie  back 
of  the  chert  serves  t«  distinguish  pericardial  from  pleuritic  effu- 

Aiiscultatiou  is  the  means  of  examination  which  furnishes  ns 
ivith  our  most  trustworthy  information  ae  to  the  existence  and  ex- 
tent of  pericarditis.  The  two  dry  inflamed  serous  surfaces  pro- 
(Iu«  a  friction  nmrniur,  which  in  loudness  and  extent  of  ar«»  is  id 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  inflamed  surface.  Thus  it  inay 
only  be  heard  over  a  limited  space  where  a  small  part  of  the  [xn- 


^irdium  is  affected ;  while  in  other  rases  it  is  heard  over  the  w 
■iirdiac  ai-ea.     It  ha.s  been  descri lied  us  ii  "lo-and-fro" 
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corresponding  to  the  movement  of  the  heart  in  systole  and  dias- 
tole (see  p.  29) ;  but  the  late  Hyde  Salter  described  it  as  being  a 
triple  sound,  a  canter — in  fact  a  "  rub-a-dub-dub/'  the  sounds 
being  produced  (1)  by  the  auricular  contraction ;  (2)  by  the  ven- 
tricular systole;  and  (3)  the  sound  produced  by  the  diastole.  In 
this  he  is  followed  by  Professor  George  Johnson.  Pericardial 
friction-sound  is  a  subject  which  may  be  discussed  at  great  length, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  such  discussion  would  be  very  profit- 
able. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  sound  may  be  heard  more  or  less 
extensively  in  different  cases,  and  may  soon  disapj>ear,  or,  in  se- 
vere cases,  remain  till  the  surfaces  are  separated  by  effusion.  The 
main  point  on  which  stress  may  be  laid,  is  the  distinction  betwixt 
an  exocardial  and  an  endocardial  murmur. 

In  pure  cases  of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  the  distinction 
may  be  made  out ;  but  as  the  two  are  very  commonly  found  to- 
gether, the  diagnosis  is  often  physically  impossible. 

The  distinction  in  well-marked  cjises  is  given  by  Da  Costa  as 
follows : 

ENDOCARDITIS.  PEllICARDITIS. 


Blowing  sound ;  excited  action  of  heart. 
Slight,  if  any,  increase  of  percussion 

dulness. 
Impulse  strong. 
Sounds  normal,  or  more  distinct,  except 

at  part  where  the  murmur  is  heard. 


Friction-sound ;  excited  action  of  heart. 

In  stage  of  effusion,  marked  and  ex- 
tended percussion  dulness. 

Impulse  wavy  and  feeble. 

Sounds  feeble  and  muffled  ;  no  blowing 
sounds. 


In  pericarditis  the  sounds  are  not  heard  at  and  conveyed  away 
from  the  orifices,  as  in  the  «\se  in  endocarditis.  If  the  sound  be 
heard  on  the  right  side,  it  is  probably  pericardial,  as  endocardial 
mummrs  are  usually  heard  on  the  left  side,  being  mitral,  and  but 
rarely  aortic.  When  the  aortic  orifice  is  implicated  in  endocarditis, 
the  sound  is  conveyed  along  the  aorta  forwards.  Dr.  King  Cham- 
bers, in  his  "Clinical  Lectures,''  advociites  a  plan  of  discriminating 
betwixt  endcK-ardial  and  exocardial  murmurs  as  follows :  Apply 
the  stethoscope  as  usual,  and  then  put  the  ear  to  it ;  having  found 
the  murmur  gradually  withdraw  the  ear,  the  instrument  being 
retained  in  situ.  If  the  murmur  rt»main  as  long  as  the  heart- 
sounds  are  audible,  the  murmur  is  endocardial ;  if  the  murmur  is 
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lost  while  the  heart-souniifi  are  still  iiudible,  the  murmur  ia  |>efj* 
t-ardial.     This  is  ingenious,  but  it  needs  further  cormboratjon. 
At  times  a  difficult  arises  as  to  whether  the  friction-sound  is 

'  periairdial  or  pleural.  This  can  usually  be  determined  bv  tiiak- 
ing  the  patient  hold  bin  breath.     At  times  "the  friction  may  be 

'   engendered  ia  the  pleura,  and  l)e  cau^  by  the  movements  of  tht; 

I  heart."'  (Da  C'ostu.)  This  anthority  says  these  nieeties  of  diag- 
nosis are  eomjiaratively  unimportant   to  the  treatment,  wbi<^ih 

!   is  the  sanie  in  peri-  and  endncordltis  till  the  sta^  of  elTusion  ie 

\  reached. 

The  pulswf  paradoxus  has  been  described  by  Kous^maul  and 

I   Griesinger,  and  in  this  eountri'  by  Dr.  Pearson  Irvine.     The 

'.phenomena  met  \vith  are  "slowing"  and  "lowering"  of  the 
pulse  with  every  inspiration  ;  the*;©  being  easily  perL'eive<l  in 
many  casoj  by  the  unaided  finger.  They  are  met  with  iu  ea^es 
of  a<lherent  pericanlium  and  pleura — a  condition  which  enableti 
the  inspiring  lung  to  draw  on  the  (probably  already  weak)  ven- 
triele  and  interfei-e  with  or  retard  it*  action.  Dr.  Irvine  has 
]K>int«l  out  that  forc«>d  inspiration  will  manifest  the  phenomena 
in  a  marked  degree,  and  has  dewribcd  several  awes  in  which, 
with  the  puhiiis  pm-adoxuji,  there  were  developed  the  usual  prob- 
able signs  of  jwricardial  with  plenritic  adhesions.  In  one  instance 
the  pnlse  with  deep  inspiration  disappeared  entirely  from  beneath 
tlie  linger,  and,  on  its  return,  was  much  retarded.  In  others  the 
pulse  became  running  in  character,  so  that  each  lieat  could 
scarcely  bo  separated  from  its  fellows.  All  these  are  indications 
of  a  weak  and  laboring  ventricle,  yet,  as  Traube  has  urged,  they 
do  not  occur  in  simple  dilatation,  nor  in  simple  pericardial  effu- 
sions, though  in  both  the  ventricle  is  imi>eded  in  its  action.  The 
diagram  given  l)eIow  is  that  of  »  pulse-tracing  taken  in  one  of 
Dr.  Ir\'ine's  cases.  The  [KTitiirditis  and  adhesion  developed  in 
hospital,  and  with  evidence  of  them  tlie  change  in  the  pulse  was 
noticed.  It  will  be  seen  that  tlic  diagram  shows  slight  depres- 
sion with  ordinary  inspiration,  that  with  the  commencement  of 
prolonged  deep  inspiration  the  pulse  was  lowered  and  the  curve 
distinctly  modified,  and  during  the  continued  forced  inspiration 
the  pulse  was  slower  and  betrayed  a  laboring  ventricle.  The 
conditions  conld  be  readily  [>erceived  by  the  Snger,  and  thei^^fl^g 
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termination  19  all  the  more  valuable  because  It  ran  be  made  wHth- 
out  instruments.  The  therapeutic  value  of  observing  this  puUiiH 
paradoxus  b  eviileut. 


According  to  Stokes,  pericarditis  may  be  lui-cumsci'iljHl  uitlier 
by  a  limited  production  of  lynij>h,  where  the  f'riction-^und  is 
fHily  heard  over  a  limited  area;  or  afW  pericarditis  tiiere  nmy 
l)p  almost  general  adhi^sion  and  a  friction  niui-ninr  only  Iw  heard 
at  i^rtuin  points,  generally  at  the-  Imuw,  ami  this  may  remain  for  it 
long  lime.  Uayden  givesi  such  a  ease,  where  the  sound  was  re- 
striftcd  to  the  root  of  the  pnlmonarj'  arteiy.  "  It  was  remarlc- 
iibly  persisteut,"  he  says. 

There  ia  acceleration  of  tlie  pulse  and  respiration,  the  latter 
iveing  due,  according  to  Sibson,  to  (I)  the  iuBummation  of  the 
heart;  ('2)  to  distension  of  the  |>ericardial  far  pressing  against 
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the  diaphragm ;  and  (3)  the  supervention  of  pleurisy.  Some- 
times the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  such  as  to  necessitate  the  pa- 
tient's being  propj>ed  up  in  bed,  it  being  impossible  to  remain  in 
the  recumlKjnt  pasture.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  in- 
flamed surfaces  at  first,  causes  more  rapid  action  of  the  heart ; 
while  when  there  is  effusicm  it  presses  upon  the  heart,  interfering 
with  its  being  filled  in  diastole,  and  thus  maintains  rapid  action 
of  it ;  or,  at  times,  slowness  and  irregularity.  How  far  the  car- 
diac nerves  are  affected  in  pericarditis,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  pres- 
sure on  the  phrenics,  and  esjK^cially  the  right  phrenic,  produces 
the  j)ersistent  hiccough  not  unfrequently  founfl ;  indeed,  it  may 
go  so  far  as  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  with  falling 
of  the  abdomen  on  inspiration.  When  this  occurs  there  is  great 
depression. 

Acute  gastric  symptoms  are  sometimes  set  up  by  pericarditis, 
where  we  must  suppose  the  vagus  to  be  the  means  by  which  this 
is  brought  about.  Here  the  symptoms  of  mischief  within  the 
chest  are  latent  and  in  abeyance,  and  there  are  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, "  fever,  dry  red  tongue,  extreme  epigastric,  and  no  prsecordial 
tenderness,  bilious  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  and  perfectly  regular 
pulse — present  not  a  single  symptom  connected  with  the  heart " 
(Walshe). 

Sometimes  pericarditis  simulates  acute  meningitis.  This  is  of 
the  more  moment  in  that  rheumatic  metastases  to  the  brain  are 
not  unknown,  and  arc  unfortunately  almost  invariably  fatal. 
While  the  wild  delirium  i^at  up  by  pericarditis  suggesting  acute 
inflammation  of  the  bmin  or  its  meninges,  is  usually  free  from 
serious  results.  That  pericarditis  should  set  up  acute  brain 
symptoms  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  conditions 
of  poisoneil  blocwl,  whether  in  acute  rheumatism,  Bright's  dis- 
ease, or  septicaMuia.  Austin  Flint  has  given  careful  attention  to 
the  head  symptoms  set  up  by  jxjricarditis,  and  gives  two  cases  in 
detail.  I^oth  were  typical  cases  of  pericarditis  simulating  menin- 
gitis, and  in  lx)th  he  ol)served  a  peculiarity  in  the  delirium.  This 
was  the  fixed  impression  of  having  (X)mmitted  a  crime.  He  says, 
"  a  fixed  deliLsion  of  having  committeil  some  crime  appears  to  be 
a  distinguishing  feature  "  ("  Diseases  of  the  Heart,"  p.  358). 

The  prognosis  varies,  with  the  associations  of  the  pericarditis. 
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Rheumatic  fever,  whatever  its  complications,  is  but  rarely  fatal. 
Where  the  pericarditis  is  severe  and  accompanied  by  (considerable 
endocarditis,  Walshe  thinks  the  prognasis  more  serious  than  when 
the .  pericarditis  is  single.  The  nature  of  the  effused  fluid  will 
influence  the  prognosis ;  thus  whenever  pericarditis  is  found  along 
with  dyscrasial  conditions  it  is  serious ;  and  that,  too,  without 
distinct  septicsemia  being  present.  The  mere  amount  of  peri- 
cardial inflammation  does  not  materially  influence  the  prognosis  ; 
but  the  amount  of  subsequent  pericardial  effusion  does.  And 
if  the  effused  fluid  be  htemorrhagic  or  |)urulent,  then  the  asjiect 
of  the  case  is  serious.  According  to  Stokes  the  prognosis  in  peri- 
carditis may  change  suddenly,  and  great  watchfulness  should  be 
exercised  in  such  case. 

The  termination  of  pericarditis  is  varied.  The  fluid  may  l)e 
absorbed  until  no  trace  of  the  malady  remains.  More  frequently 
the  shreds  of  lymph  form  bands,  or  a  more  general  adhesion  may 
result,  termed  "  adherent  periairdium,"  which  will  be  discussed 
in  a  later  section  of  the  chapter ;  or  the  fluid  may  remain  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  may  become  puriform  and  open,  like  an 
abscess ;  or  again,  the  fluid  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  solid  mat^ 
ter  remain. 

The  treatment  of  pericarditis  is  a  very  difficult  subject  to  dis- 
cuss on  palmer ;  at  the  bedside  in  each  case  the  task  is  easier.  Of 
old  they  bled  heroically ;  then  cjime  the  more  modern  school, 
where  moderate  bleeding  by  leinJies  was  followed  by  the  admin- 
istration of  alcohol,  as  represented  by  Stokes  and  Hayden. 

The  names  of  Law,  Graves,  and  John  Taylor  are  associated 
with  the  free  exhibition  of  meix'ur\'  in  sthenic  inflammation,  espe- 
cially of  serous  surfac»es ;  the  mercury  l)eing  held  to  modify  the 
effused  lymph,  and  promote  its  absorption.  Then  the  German 
school  advocates  the  use  of  cold  a|)plications.  Arguments  could 
be  found,  doubtless,  in  support  of  each  view,  and  in  different  cases. 
A  little  dogmatism  may  be  permissible  under  these  circumstances. 
Seeing  that  pericarditis  is  usually  associated  with  acute  rheuma- 
tism, we  must  include  the  treatment  of  the  general  condition  in 
the  remarks  here  made.  The  patient  should  be  put  into  a  flan- 
nel night-dress,  or  if  in  humble  life  into  the  flannel  shirt  of  some 
male  of  the  family.     The  sheets  should  be  removed,  so  that  the 
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patient  lies  in  blankets.  The  chest  should  be  kept  warm  in  flan- 
nel, and  should  be  as  little  exposed  in  examination  as  is  com- 
patible with  a  fair  understanding  of  the  morbid  changes  going 
on.  As  soon  as  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  chest,  a  hot  poultice 
should  be  applied  to  the  prsecordium ;  and,  as  Dr.  Lauder  Briin- 
ton  insists,  thought  may  be  applied  to  the  putting  on  of  a  lin- 
seed-meal poultice.  If  applied  to  the  skin  at  once,  he  says,  it 
will  scald  the  patient;  if  kept  to  cool  it  is  virtually  lai^Iy 
wasted.  Several  layers  of  flannel  should  be  placed  over  the 
chest  first,  and  then  the  poultice  may  be  applied  perfectly  hot 
without  scalding.  The  poultices  should  be  changed  as  seldom  as 
possible.  Where  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  poul- 
tice, the  pressure  increasing  the  pain,  the  chest  should  be  care- 
fully covered  with  cotton-wool.  The  cutaneous  and  outer  peri- 
cardial arteries  come  from  the  common  intercostal  trunk,  and  to 
dilate  the  cutaneous  branches  is  to  drain  the  pericardial  branches; 
that  is  the  principle  of  the  local  treatment.  Some  authorities 
advocate  leeches  to  the  prajcordium,  or  cupping,  or  blisters  ;  but 
external  heat  achieves  the  end  arrived  at  just  as  effectually. 
Bleeding  from  the  arm  had  its  advocates,  and  probably  has  still. 
I  have  only  seen  it  tried  cmtre,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a  ser- 
vant of  an  old-fiushioned  doctor.  On  the  first  hint  of  a  vene- 
section, he  eagerly  got  out  his  lancet,  and  bled  to  sixteen  ounces. 
The  effect  upon  the  pulse  was  very  marked  ;  the  hard,  tense,  in- 
compressible pulse  became  soft ;  the  pain  was  relieved,  and  a  hot 
poultice  completed  the  cure.  In  young  subjects  under  similar 
circumstances  bleeding  is  quite  permissible. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  treatment  must  be  less  heroic. 
Even  purgatives  are  to  be  given  cautiously,  as  all  movement 
aggravates  the  patient's  condition,  and  entails  exposure,  which  is 
to  be  so  carefully  avoided.  Opiates  to  relieve  the  pain  are  clearly 
indicated,  but  must  be  carefully  administered  in  gr^t  depression, 
owing  to  the  palsying  effect  of  opium  upon  the  centres  of  the  circu- 
lation and  the  respiration.  If  given  as  Graves  pointed  out,  they 
should  be  administered  about  half  an  hour  before  the  usual  hour 
of  sleep ;  so  that  the  stage  of  excitement  be  over,  and  the  narcot- 
izing action  l)e  present  when  the  habitual  time  of  sleep  comes  on. 
By  such  means  the  maximum  of  good  effects  will  be  secured  with 
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the  minimum  dose.  Opium  may  be  given  with  comparative  free- 
dom ;  it  acts  upon  the  peripheral  endings  of  nerves ;  it  influenceft 
vascular  ccmgestion,  and  it  soothes  the  system  generally ;  and  ren- 
ders the  pain  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  inflamed  surfaces 
more  tolerable.  ("  Practitioner's  Handbook  of  Treatment,"  Chap- 
ter XIII,  Action  and  Inaction.)  Diaphoretics  may  be  combined 
therewith  as  ipecacuanha  in  Dover's  powder;  or  two  or  three 
grains  of  powdered  guaiacum  with  a  grain  and  a  half  of  opium 
(for  an  adult  man) ;  or  if  the  bowels  be  confined,  the  same  dose  of 
opium  with  from  three  to  five  grains  of  the  Pulv.  Aloe  comp. 
When  opium  is  given  along  with  alkalies,  the  dose  must  be  in- 
creased. ("  Fuller  on  Rheumatism  and  Rheumatic  Grout.")  And 
where  pericarditis  is  the  accompaniment  of  acute  rheumatism,  the 
alkaline  plan  of  treatment  is  a  good  one  in  practice. 

But  in  so  treating  jHiricanlitis  it  is  well  to  remember  that  endo- 
carditis is  its  common  a"*s<xjiate ;  and  the  reader  may  here  refer  to 
Chapter  VI  (pp.  146-151),  where  the  lines  of  treatment  to  be 
pursued  in  the  management  of  endocarditis  are  given.  The  pres^ 
enoe  of  pericarditis,  however,  makes  a  certain  amount  of  differ- 
ence. The  heart  may  be  so  embarrassed  by  the  pericardial  effu- 
sion, or  by  the  adherent  surfaces,  where  the  effused  material  is 
highly  albuminous,  that  digitalis,  or  belladonna,  or  strychnia 
may  be  indicated  in  order  to  prevent  the  heart  stopping  in  diastole. 
The  heart  must  be  kept  going ;  and  the  risk  of  increasing  the  ten- 
sion on  tlie  auriculo-ventricular  valve-curtains  during  systole  must 
be  run ;  the  immediate  danger  is  too  great  and  imminent  to  l)e 
subordinated  to  ulterior  considerations.  Alcoholic  stimulants  may 
be  absolutely  indicateil,  and  Stokes  says,  in  speaking  of  the  treat- 
ment of  pericarditis :  "In  truth  it  may  be  said  that  no  man  is  fit 
to  treat  general  disease,  or  local  inflammation,  especially  its  sec- 
ondary forms,  until  he  has  conquered  that  fear  of  stimulants^ 
which  a  long  course  of  erroneous  teaching  has  instilled  into  his 
mind."  Probably  the  use  of  the  agents  which  excite  more  per- 
fect ventricular  contractions,  of  which  digitalis  is  the  type,  will 
do  away  with  much  of  the  necessity  for  alcohol  except  in  extreme 
conditions.  The  state  of  the  pfulse,  the  amount  of  prostration,  the 
severity  of  the  pain,  the  temperature,  and  the  number  of  respira- 
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tions  per  minute,  mast  guide  the  practitioner  in  his  treatment  of 
each  case. 

Niemeyer  says,  "  Calomel  and  blue  ointment,  in  spite  of  the 
praises  of  English  physicians,  are  not  only  useless  but  hurtful." 
In  return  it  may  l)e  said  that  the  German  plan  of  applying  cold 
over  an  inflameil  periairdium  is  not  very  happy  in  its  results,  if 
the  writer's  experience  in  the  Pathological  Institute  of  Vienna  is 
to  be  trusted. 

The  treatment  to  be  pursued  is  to  adopt  the  via  media.  Not 
to  let  the  patient  sink  at  the  time  for  want  of  tonic  and  stimulant 
treatment,  through  fear  of  inflicting  avoidable  injury  on  the  mi- 
tral valve ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  all  unnecessiiry  stim- 
ulation— bearing  the  ulterior  effects  of  endocarditis  in  mind. 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  attacks  of  pericarditis  in  which 
there  is  but  little  effusion,  and  that  little  localized  at  the  rof)ts  of 
the  large  vessels.  The  symptoms  of  such  mischief  are  slight,  and 
the  jJiysical  signs  not  well  marked,  though  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  the  complication,  if  it  be  neglected,  are  highly  inju- 
rious. Friction  is  frequently  not  heard,  especially  in  the  case  of 
patients  not  under  daily  observation  ;  the  h«irt's  sounds  are  some- 
what muffled  and  distant  at  the  base ;  the  heart's  action  is  weak 
comparatively,  and  the  apex  is  not  displactnl  upwards,  or  only 
slightly  so ;  but  at  the  base  there  is  a  square-shaped  dulncss,  rciich- 
ing  possibly  the  second  cartilages,  and  passing  from  this  level  into 
the  normal  cardia(j  dulness.  This  dulness  varies  from  day  to  dav, 
and  in  favorable  casts  rapidly  disappears  entirely.  The  signs 
enumerated  are  to  a  certain  extent  characteristic  when  thev  are 
met  with  in  persons  who  have  recently  passed  through  an  attack 
of  articular  rheumatism,  and  they  should  always  be  looked  for  in 
I>ersons  suffering  from  an  attack  of  ambulatory  character.  If  the 
pericarditis  is  not  discovered,  and  be  consequently  neglected,  ad- 
hcsicms  of  the  pericardium  readily  results,  and  an  insignificiint 
disciise,  which  i^est  wxmld  have  cured  completely,  ends  in  mis(*hief 
almast  its  grave  as  severe  valvular  imperfection.  In  the  cases 
alluded  to  the  inflammatory  products  are  lymph-like,  and  readily 
undergo  organization  into  fibroid  tissue"  (Pearson  Irvine). 

Having  got  over  the  acute  stage,  next  comes  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  the  effused  fluid.     As  to  local  treatment,  the  appli- 
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cation  of  a  blister  has  its  advocates,  and  is  stated  to  aid  the  natural 
attempts  at  absorption.  Hayden  is  opposixl  to  it,  and  says :  "In 
the  treatment  of  liquid  collections  in  the  pericardium  I  have  no 
faith  in  blisters,  and  rely  mainly  upon  diuretics  and  hydrogogue 
purgatives."  While  Sibson  says:  "Blisters,  besides  inflicting 
local  injury,  taint  the  blood  by  increasing  its  fibrin,  and  are  apt 
to  lead  to  a  secondary  and  low  kind  of  inflammation  in  distant 
parts,  and  [^erhajv  even  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  pericardial 
inflammation  itsi*lf,  and  to  prohmg  its  existence."  Free  purgji- 
tion,  warm  baths,  and  the  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
infusion  of  buchu,  are  the  measures  to  l>e  relied  upon  to  procure 
absorption  of  the  effuse<l  fluid. 

Paracentesis  |>ericanlii,  though  only  quite  recently  generally 
adopted,  was  advocrated  by  Riolan,  Senac,  liaennec,  Skoda,  and 
others.  Dr.  Cliftbrd  Allbutt  has  recorded  two  cases  where  the 
operation  was  performed  for  him  by  Mr.  Wheelhouse,  who  says, 
"I  chose  for  my  purp<K<e  a  small  trocjir.  This  I  placed  on  the 
upj)er  margin  of  the  fifth  rib,  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  ster- 
num, and  inclining  it  upwards  and  inwards,  thrust  it  steadily 
forwards  through  the  intercostal  space  towards  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  tK»ntre  of  the  ventricle.  I  pushed  it  onwards  until  I  could 
distinctly  feel  the  movements  of  the  heart  with  the  instrument ; 
and  then,  sheathing  the  point,  I  advanced  the  canula  well  up  to  the 
heart,  until  I  could  feel  and  see,  and  demonstrate  to  those  around, 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  as  ciommunicjited  to  the  instrument.  The 
trocar  was  then  withdrawn  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  escape. 
This  it  did  at  first  in  a  steady  stream,  which  soon  subsided  to  a 
saltatory  flow  coincident  with  the  heart's  contractions.  The  fluid 
consisted  of  a  pale  pink  coagulable  serum,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
about  three  ounces  escaped.  During  the  operation  the  patient 
gradually  obtained  relief,  and  after  the  ciinula  was  withdrawn, 
the  be<l  rest  was  removed  and  he  was  able  to  lie  down."  The 
patient  recovered  completely.  Dr.  Sibson  says :  "  Extensive  in- 
cisions and  irritating  injections  should  l>e  of  course  avoided." 
The  operation  requires  care;  and  a  case  is  on  record  where  a 
dilated  right  ventricular  chaml)er  was  tapped  for  the  distended 
pericardium,  as  it  was  supposed. 

In  the  pericarditis  of  dysc^rasial  conditions  it  is  difliicult  to  say 
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what  should  be  done.  The  treatment  of  the  pericarditis  is  in- 
volved in  that  of  the  general  condition.  Stimulants  mast  be 
administered  after  the  stage  of  effusion  is  established,  but  during 
the  dry  stage  it  is  doubtful  if  any  good  they  might  do  would 
counterbalance  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  heart-stroke,  and  the 
increased  friction  their  administration  would  almost  inevitably 
induce. 

Chronic  pericardial  effusion  may  produce  symptoms  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  angina  pectoris.  Dr.  Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  in  an 
essay  on  Angina  Pectoris,  published  in  1799,  quotes  such  a  case 
from  Morgagni :  "A  Bolognese  nun,  while  sitting  up  in  bed  and 
dressing  herself,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  sort  of  oppression 
about  the  heart,  and' subsequent  fainting.  From  that  time  the 
oppression  never  ceased  to  be  aggravated  whenever  she  spoke  or 
moved  too  much.  The  color  of  her  face  was  good ;  her  sleep  un- 
disturbed ;  her  bowels  and  menstrua  natural ;  her  respiration 
equally  easy  whether  she  stood  or  lay  on  her  back,  or  either  side ; 
her  pulse  neither  tense  nor  hard,  nor  vibrating,  nor  in  any  respect 
unequal ;  no  palpitiition  or  great  pulsation  in  the  breast ;  no  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  lungs.  Albertini  (who  had  pronounced  the 
disease  to  be  a  dropsy  of  the  pericardium)  formed  his  opinion  from 
the  following  circumstances :  that  the  patient  felt  her  lu^rt  to  be 
loaded,  as  it  were  with  a  rock  placed  on  it ;  and  that  when  silent 
and  at  rest  she  remained  free  from  the  oppression  of  which  we 
have  at  first  spoken,  but  when  she  Ixjganto  do  anything,  or  talked 
a  little  longer  than  usual,  she  was  immediately  seized  with  the 
anguish,  which  she  used  to  des<;ribe  by  comparing  it  to  that  press- 
ure and  constriction  which  one  feels  from  being  squeezed  by  a 
great  crowd  of  people.  This  oppression  of  the  heart  was  also 
accompanied  with  slight  fiiintness ;  the  pulst*  was  always  feeble 
when  at  rest.  The  patient,  as  Albertini  had  prcdictcnl,  was  at 
length  worn  out  by  the  disease.  Everything  in  the  thorax  was 
found  in  a  healthy  condition,  except  that  the  pericardium  was  dis- 
tended with  nine  ounces  of  water."  Dr.  Parry  remarks  on  this 
(«se:  "These  symptoms  are  certainly  at  first  view  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  angina  pe(;toris.  There  is,  however,  this  essential 
difference,  that  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  of  the 
angina  pectoris,  when  pure  and  uncomplicated,  there  is  rarely  any 
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serious  affection  of  the  pulse ;  and  no  sense  of  weight  about  the 
heart,  or  any  other  disorder;  while  in  the  simple  dropsy  of  the 
pericardium,  the  pulse  is,  I  believe,  invariably  changed,  and  the 
sense  of  weight  or  pressure  on  the  heart,  though  always  aggra- 
vated by  exertions,  constantly  more  or  less  exists,  whether  the 
patient  move  or  be  at  rest"  Of  course,  at  the  j>resent  day,  the 
evidence  furnished  by  physical  signs  would  tend  to  discriminate 
the  two  forms  of  disease  more  clearly.  But  the  summing  up  from 
the  subjective  phenomena  is  very  instructive  and  may  interest 
manv  readers. 

Pericardial  Adlicsion, — One  of  the  two  common  results  of  peri- 
carditis is  the  adhesion  of  the  two  periwirdial  surfaces ;  a  condi- 
tion not  incom[)atible  with  years  of  existence  in  many  cases.  The 
amount  and  extent  of  the  adhesions  vary;  and  with  them  the 
progress  and  prognosis  of  the  case.     Acconlingly  then : 

The  adhesions  may  be  partial,  and  consist  of  one  or  more  at- 
tachments drawn  by  the  heart's  movements  into  bands,  resembling 
pleuritic  adhesions. 

There  may  be  adhesions  dividing  the  pericardial  cavity  into 
loculaments  containing  fluid  or  oth  t  contents. 

The  adhesions  may  be  complete,  and  the  pcriainlial  cavity  be 
thus  obliterated. 

The  adhesions  may  be  complete,  and  also  contain  the  chalky 
debris  of  the  fibrin  of  the  effusion  ;  or  a  sort  of  ring  be  formeil 
of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  in  which  lime  salts  iKKxime  depcjs- 
ited— called  bv  older  writers  ossification  of  the  heart. 

The  adhesions  may  extend  to  and  involve  the  costal  pleura ; 
and  under  these  circumstam^es  only  are  there  any  objective  evi- 
dences of  its  existenw.  When,  however,  solid  material  remains 
behind  unabsorbed,  then  there  is  an  area  of  increased  canliac  dul- 
ness;  a  condition  closely  simulated  by  a  meiliastinal  tumor,  or 
consolidation  of  the  piece  of  lung  overlapping  the  heart. 

As  to  the  changes  wrought  in  the  heart  itself  by  adherent  peri- 
cardium, they  var}'  according  to  ciniumstances.  Where  the  ad- 
hesions are  partial  tlien  the  heart  is  dragginl  ujwn,  and  this  em- 
barrassment leads  to  hypertrophy  (according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  Chapter  IV) ;  where  the  nutrition  is  g<KKi,  hypertrophy 
results;  if  the  nutrition  be  not  very  active,  then  dilatation  follows. 
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Where  hypertrophy  is  established  the  incommoded  and  embar- 
rassed heart  is  enabled  to  fulfil  its  functions  for  yeara  with  fair 
efficiency.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart  is  involved ;  the  muscular  fibre  is  pale,  and  the  subject  of 
fatty  degeneration.  There  are  rarely  wanting  traces  of  myocard- 
itis with  its  scar-like  depressions.  There  is  also,  according  to 
Rokitansky,  in  some  cases  a  tendency  for  the  inflamed  pericar- 
dial surfivces  to  adhere  along  the  tnick  of  the  coronary  vessels ; 
and  when  this  occurs  there  is  early  and  extensive  degeneration  of 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  from  the  blood  suj)ply  being 
thus  diminished.  Of  course  it  is  clear  that  in  these  cases  the  state 
of  the  heart  must  be  appraised  from  the  evidences  furnished  by 
its  condition,  irrespective  of  any  suspicion  of  adherent  pericardiam, 
if  there  be  no  physical  signs  of  the  adhesion. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  adherent  pericardium  are  those  of 
the  condition  of  the  heart  with  which  it  is  associated.  Where 
there  is  fair  hypertrophy  the  patient  may  exist  for  years  without 
any  evidence  of  its  presence.  Thus  Stokes  had  a  case  which  went 
on  seven  years  without  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  pericardial 
adhesion.  AVherc  d^^neration  of  the  heart  is  set  up  then  there  are 
evi<lenc»es  of  heart  failure,  such  as  dyspnoea,  readily  aggravated 
on  exertion,  angina  pectoris,  venous  congestion,  visceral  fulness 
and  dropsy.  Thus  though  there  are  no  special  subjective  symj)- 
tonis  of  pericardial  adhesion,  when  these  symptoms  follow  alter 
extensive  pericarditis,  and  gradually  grow  in  severity,  there  is  at 
least  presumptive  evidence  that  pericardial  adhesion  exists. 

Corvisart  indeed  thought  that  adherent  pericardium  gave  rise 
to  flushings,  and  the  sensation  of  dragging  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  due  to  a  downward  traction  of  the  heart  and  peri«inlium 
by  the  diaphragm  during  inspiration,  and  upward  traction  by  the 
heart  in  systole  (Hayden). 

As  to  objective  j)henomena,  they  rarely  exist  where  the  costal 
pleura  is  not  involved.  Sibson  says:  "When  the  hc^art  Ls,  as 
usual,  enlarged,  being  often  affected  with  valvular  disease,  the 
adhesions  may  be  short,  fibrous,  and  binding ;  and  the  front  of 
the  organ  may  be  fixed  to  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  sternum 
and  the  adjoining  cartilages  by  pleuro-jxjricardial  adhesion,  so 
that  the  automatic  and  respiratory  movements  of  the  heart  and 
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the  inspiratory  expansion  of  the  lungs  are  restrained ;  tlnis  the 
discovery  of  the  adhesions  during  life  may  generally  in  suoh  cjtses 
be  made  by  a  careful  study  of  the  physical  signs ;  its  diagnosis 
being  the  more  certain  and  easy  in  proportion  as  the  hcdrt  is  more 
enlarged,  and  more  firmly  fixed  to  the  anterior  walls  of  the  chest." 
There  are,  he  says,  according  to  Skoda,  **  the  systolic  indrawing 
of  the  lower  sternum  or  intercostal  spaces  by  the  contraction  of  the 
adherent  heart;  and  the  diastolic  shock  or  backstroke  that  imme- 
diately follows,  given  by  the  return  elasticity  of  the  chest- walls." 
According  to  Balfour,  "depression  of  the  pnecordial  region  is  much 
more  rare  than  its  elevation,  and  is  the  result  of  previous  pericar- 
ditis, and  the  indication  of  adhesion  of  the  visceral  and  jKirictal 
portions  of  tlie  pericardium." 

The  retraction  of  the  intercostal  spaces  on  each  systole  is  dis- 
tinct in  many  cases,  the  heart  dragging  on  the  adhesions  in  sys- 
tole— being  shortened  in  systole  and  elongated  again  in  diastole, 
and  also  turning  on  itself  backwards  and  forwards  in  th(?se  move- 
ments. Hayden  thinks  "  a  fixed  position  of  the  apex  j)oint  at  or 
near  the  nipple  may  \ye  regarded  as  emiiuintly  suggestive  of  adhe- 
sion." Hope  thought  |x>ricardial  adhesion  gave  a  "jogging" 
motion  to  the  heart ;  and  Bouillaud  says,  "  On  sent  j\  la  main  que 
la  jeu  du  coeur  est  embarrassee."  By  percitssion  too  there  is  fur- 
nished the  evidence,  and  very  important  it  is,  that  the  area  Of  })er- 
cassion  dulness  is  not  altered,  as  it  normally  is,  by  expiration  and 
inspiration.  Friedereich  holds  there  is  diastolic  collapse  of  the 
jugular  veins.  Hayden  concludes :  "  If  systolic  pitting  of  an 
intercostal  space  at  the  point  of  ajxjx-pulsation,  and  of  the  epigas- 
trium, with  absence  of  variation  in  the  relative  extent  of  peri- 
cardial dulness  and  V(X»id  vibration  during  full  insf)inition  exist, 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  both  i>ericiirdial 
and  pleuro-jxjricardial  adhesion  had  taken  place.  Exaggerated 
systolic  depression  of  the  epigastrium,  and  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  would  indicate  the  twofold  condition  of  general  aggluti- 
nation of  the  pericardium  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart."  Pear- 
son Irvine  holds  that  the  dragging  of  the  hciirt  on  the  pericardial 
bands  leads  to  irregularity  of  action  of  the  heart,  esjHicially  in  the 
early  period  of  the  adhesions. 

The  prognosis  of  pericardial  adhesion  is  hopeless  as  to  cure,  and 
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bad  08  to  duration  of  life.  If  it  l>e  followed  by  fair  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  as  evidenced  by  a  fair  pulse,  good  general  health,  and 
fair  physical  i>ower,  it  Mould  be  rash  to  hazard  any  opinion  as  to 
the  probable  duration  of  life.  But  when  the  evidences  of  heart 
failure  from  degeneration  of  the  muscular  walls  manifest  them- 
selves after  an  attack  of  pericarditis,  especially  if  it  have  been 
extensive,  tlien  no  great  prolongation  of  life  is  probable  or  can 
be  looked  for ;  as  the  causal  conditions  of  the  muscular  defener- 
ation are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  remedial  measures.  The 
treatment  of  course  is  tliat  of  the  muscular  walls,  which  must  be 
aide<l  to  hyperplasia  by  the  measures  detailed  in  Chapter  XII. 
No  one  now  would  think  of  producing  any  effect  upon  the  adhe- 
sions by  the  exhibition  of  mercury  or  iodide  of  |K)tassium. 

Hydropericardium, — Ilydropericardium,  or  the  effusion  of  fluid 
into  the  pericardial  sac,  is  a  non-inflammatory  ailment,  and  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  effusion  following  acute  pericarditis. 
It  is  a  serous  effusion  usually  found  with  canliac  failure,  and 
Bright's  disease,  as  clironic  conditions;  and  with  scarlet  fever  as 
an  acute  condition.  It  is  a  mere  eflfusion  with  a  trace  of  albumen, 
without  the  lymph  of  inflammatory  eflfusion,  and  when  al)sorbed 
leaves  no  traws  of  solid  material  beliind  it.  It  has  at  varioas 
times  been  examined  as  to  its  constitution,  and  Waclismuth  gives 
the  following  as  the  results  of  his  analysis: 

Water  from 95.37  to  97.34 

Fixed  material  from 2.66  to    4.63 

Albumen  from 1.43  to    3.01 

Other  material  from 1.23  to    1.64 

It  is  often  extensive  in  quantity,  and  is  a  source  of  distress  to 
the  patient ;  but  is  not  commonly  a  cause  of  death.  The  peri- 
cardial sac  is  not  large,  and  tlierefore  great  effusion  is  impossible ; 
for  any  large  effusion  would  compress  the  heart  so  much  that  fill- 
ing of  its  chambers  in  diastole  would  l)e  no  longer  possible.  The 
amount  is  usually  five  or  six  ouncres ;  but  it  may  be  much  more. 
Quantities  below  an  ounce  cannot  be  reganled  as  jiathological. 

The  effects  of  hydropericardium  upon  the  heart  is  to  emlwirrass 
its  action:  while  the  heart-fibre  becomes  pale  and  easily  torn. 
This  does  not  arise  from  degenenition  of  the  muscular  fibre,  so 
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much  as  from  infiltration  with  serum  and  impaired  consistence. 
It  may  lead  to  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  heart  from  pn^sure, 
but  this  is  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  in  the  case  of  the  effusion  of 
pericarditis.  The  fat  of  the  heart  disap}x»ars  in  proportion  to 
the  duration  of  the  effusion  (Rokitansky). 

The  conditions  under  which  hydropericardium  is  found  are : 

1.  Scarlatina.  Here  it  is  part  of  the  general  effusion  from 
serous  surfaces  which  follows  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  skin  wlien 
desquamating,  the  renal  tubules  being  choked  with  epithelial 
scales,  forming  the  casts  so  characteristic  of  this  jxist-scarlatinal 
condition.  It  comes  on  insidiously  as  a  rule,  though  in  other 
cases  the  effusion  is  comparatively  acute ;  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  pleuritic  effusion,  and  at  times  by  peritoneal  effusion. 
It  rapidly  disappears  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  renal  flow. 

2.  Bright's  Disease.  Hydropericjirdium  is  found  in  the  gene- 
ral dropsy  of  advanced  conditions  of  Bright's  disease.  It  is  as 
yet  unknown  whether  under  these  circumstances  tiw  effused  fluid 
contains  urine  salts  or  not.  When  oix*urring  witli  Briglit's  dis- 
ease, hydropericardium  is  more  serious  and  more  intra(;table  than 
when  it  occurs  after  scarlatina ;  indeed  it  is  a  part  of  a  more  gen- 
erally serious  condition. 

3.  Chronic  Heart  Disease.  It  is  found  here  as  part  of  the 
general  dropsy  found  in  the  later  stages,  where  tlicre  is  effusion 
from  every  serous  surface.  Its  presence  here  adds  to  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  heart,  and  so  aggravates  the  patient's  condition. 
Whether  the  effusion  comes  from  the  external  or  parietal  layer  of 
the  pericardium,  or  both,  is  a  matter  of  speculative  interest  only. 
Niemeyer  and  Oppolzer  hold  that  it  is  the  result  of  engorgement 
of  the  right  heart,  and  effusion  from  the  coronary  venules  of  the 
cardiac  pericardium  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup})ose  that  the 
external  pericardium  escapes  the  condition  of  the  serous  surfaces 
generally. 

4.  It  may  occur  with  a  genenilly  dropsical  cxmdition,  as  in 
acute  nephritic  drojxsy ;  or  in  more  chronic  conditions  of  general 
dropsy,  of  which  we  know  little  pathologically. 

5.  Xiemeyer  is  inclined  to  regard  one  form  of  hydropericardium 
as  a  species  of  compensatory  effusion.  He  says:  "  W^e  have  al- 
ready seen  how  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  hciirt,  l)y  reducing 
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the  pressure  upon  tlie  pericardium  from  within,  results  in  an 
increase  in  quantity  of  tlie  fluid  in  the  sac.  The  same  thing 
tiikes  place  when  the  lungs  become  adherent  to  the  pericardium, 
and  are  reduceil  in  volume,  either  from  atrophy,  failure  to  regain 
their  normal  size,  after  absorption  of  a  pleuritic  effusion,  or  con- 
traction from  chronic  pneumonia.  This  form  of  hydiropericardium 
is  analogous  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
which  takes  place  in  atrophy  of  the  brain,  and  as  the  latter  is 
called  hydrocephalus  ex  vacicOy  so  hydropericardium  ex  vacuo 
would  be  a  suitable  name  for  the  former." 

6.  It  has  been  found  along  with  miliary  tubercle  of  the  peri- 
cardium in  acute  tuberculosis.  Here  its  interest  is  purely  path- 
ological. The  symptoms  of  hydropericardium  are  tliose  of  cardiac 
embarrassment,  as  given  at  page  323 ;  of  course  there  will  be 
present  the  symptoms  of  the  general  condition  of  which  it  is  but 
a  part.  The  symptoms  produced  by  it  may  be  slight ;  but  when 
the  effusion  is  large,  the  embarrassment  of  the  heart  is  great. 
There  is  dyspnoea,  and  the  patient  is  compelled  to  assume  the 
upright  posture,  to  be  propjKxl  up  in  bed,  or  even  to  sit  in  a  chair. 
The  effusion  impedes  the  flow  in  the  vena?  cavse,  and  aggravates 
the  cyanosis  and  the  dropsy,  aci'ording  to  Niemeyer.  The  objec- 
tive symptonLs  are  diminished  apex  beat,  with  somewhat  of 
bulging  of  the  chest- wall  in  young  subjects ;  there  is  also  diminu- 
tion of  the  intercostal  depressions  over  the  cardiac  area.  The 
impulse  of  the  heart  is  feeble,  and  "  may  be  very  perfectly  undu- 
latory  "  (Walshe).  On  percussion,  there  is  an  increase  of  area  of 
cardiac  dulness,  increasal  laterally  on  lying  down,  and  resembling 
to  some  extent  a  triangle  lying  on  one  of  its  sides.  Percussion, 
however,  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  condition  of  the  lungs. 
On  auscultation  the  heart-sounds  are  heard  clear  and  distinct,  but 
not  loud ;  there  is  no  friction-sound  at  any  time.  The  pulse  is 
feeble,  but  not  necessjirily  irregular. 

As  to  prognosis,  this  depends  upon  the  associated  general  con- 
dition. In  scarlatina,  it  is  usually  good ;  in  kidney  disetise  it  is 
certainly  serious,  though  nmch  less  so  in  acute  nephritic  dropsy 
than  in  chronic  renal  disciise.  In  chronic  heart  disease  it  is  usu- 
ally  develoj)ed  at  the  ch>se  of  the  case,  and  is  commonly  a  pre- 
cursor, if  not  the  cause  of  death.     In  chronic  lung  disease,  or 
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heart  atrophy,  tlie  hydropcricarcHum  ex  vacxio  is  not  likely  to 
disappear;  in  the  dropsical  dyscrasis  it  will  depend  upon  the 
general  c»ondition.  Water  at  or  round  the  heart  are  common 
expressions  about  the  state,  and  usually  the  last  state,  of  dropsical 
patients,  and  its  presence  is  regarded  as  verj-  ominous.  In  the 
North  of  England,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hour  the  expression, 
"  He  will  live  as  long  as  his  heart  can  swim,''  in  (sises  of  dropsy. 

The  treatment  of  hydropericanh'um  is  that,  of  course,  of  the 
condition  on  which  it  depends.  In  scarlatinal  dropsy  hydra- 
gogue  cathartics,  the  warm  bath,  and  diuretics  are  the  measures 
to  be  employed ;  and  the  treiitment  is  the  same  in  acute  renal 
dropsy.  In  post-S(!arlatinal  dr.ip'^y,  Dickenson  advocates  the 
washing  out  of  the  renal  tubules  by  cx^pious  dmughts  of  water, 
and  the  administration  of  digitalis  to  raise*  the  arterial  tension  and 
increase  the  flow  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  Malpighian  bodies;  by 
these  means  the  «ists  may  be  washed  down  the  tubiiks.  In  chronic 
kidney  disease,  free  purgation  and  diaphoresis  are  to  be  attained 
by  appropriate  means.  Potash,  colchicum,  and  buchu  or  juniper, 
may  be  given  after  acute  kidney  congestion  is  past.  In  chronic 
heart  disease*  the  dose  of  digitalis  may  l>c  incrciised ;  but  if  the 
treatment  adoptc^l  previous  to  the  eif iision  into  the  pericanlial  sac 
has  been  at  all  active  and  judicious,  little  ran  be  exf)ected  there- 
from. In  each  case  the  treatment  must  be  guidcnl  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  patient. 

Hfrnwpericfirdiam, — This  may  occur  from  some  injury  to  the 
l)ericardium,  and,  if  not  excessive,  recovery  may  take  pla(«.  (See 
p.  247,  Chapter  X.)  When  due  to  rupture  of  the  heart,  death, 
sooner  or  later,  is  the  result ;  but  it  mav  not  occur  for  some  da  vs. 

Pneumopericardium  and  Pyo pericardium,  —  These  conditions 
are  usually  found  together,  though  one  may  precede  the  other. 
The  combined  condition  may  arise  from  suppuration  within  the 
pericardium,  with  the  pus  opening  outwardly  as  an  abscess;  or  an 
abscess  may  open  into  the  pericardium,  and  gas  be  evolved  from 
chemical  changes  in  the  pus.  If  the  abscei^s  be  in  the  lung,  air 
may  find  its  way  into  the  pericanlium.  The  evidence  of  air  in 
the  pericardial  sac  is  a  clear  percussion-note ;  indeed,  the  cardiac 
area  may  be  resonant,  or  even  tympanitic  on  percussion.     The 
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tinkling  of  succassion  may  be  heard.  There  is  also  general  col- 
lapse. 

The  pericardium  is  the  seat  of  tubercle  and  cancer  at  times, 
while  hydatid  cysts  are  not  unknown. 

For  the  relief  of  the  above  conditions  Baml)erger  and  Frie- 
dereich  recommend  the  use  of  an  exploring  trocar,  and  the  sub- 
sequent injection  of  chlorine  water  or  iodine.  Irrigation  with  an 
antiseptic  solution  might  be  tried  as  a  forlorn  hope. 
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CHAPTER    XTV. 

THE  NEUROSAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HEART — NEUROSAL  PALPITATION — 
GRAVES's  DISEASE — CHOREIC  PALPITATION — INTERMITTENCY — IRRITA- 
BLE  HEART. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  increas- 
ing frequency  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  unanimity  obtains 
as  to  the  growing  prevalence  of  nervous  affections.  In  the  last 
of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  West  I^ondon  Hospital,  in 
the  spring  of  1878,  and  published  in  the  "  Medical  Times  and 
Grazette"  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  broad  question  is  put — 
"  Are  the  nervous  disorders  of  the  heart  on  the  increase  at  the 
present  time?"  To  this  an  affirmative  answer  is  returned.  Dr. 
Crichton  Browne  asserts  that  the  battle  of  life  is  now  no  longer 
fought  with  thews  and  sinews  as  of  yore  ;  the  brunt  of  it  now  is 
borne  by  the  nervous  system  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  dis- 
ease and  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  are  increasingly  fre- 
quent. That  in  the  present  hurrying  stjxge  of  existence,  amidst 
excitement  and  worry,  the  heart  should  be  disturbed  in  its  action 
is  only  what  might  (i  jmori  be  expected.  Dr.  Da  Costa  found 
in  the  American  Civil  War  a  cardiac!  malady  before  undescribed, 
which  he  denominated  the  "  Irritable  Heart,"  of  which  a  de- 
scription will  be  given  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  present  these  affec- 
tions before  the  reader,  as  clearly  and  lucidly  as  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  will  permit. 

Neurosal  Palpitation. — Palpitation  of  neurosal  origin  is  more 
frequent  than  palpitation,  the  evidence  of  muscular  inability.  It 
has  been  stated  by  several  authorities,  that  when  a  patient  enters 
the  physician's  consulting-room  complaining  of  the  heart  pri- 
marily, the  case  is  one  of  neurosal  disorder.  The  patient  ^vith 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  complains  of  one  of  the  conse- 
quences thereof— dyspnoea  on  exertion,  or  an  intermittent  pulse. 
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Such  is  my  own  cx|x?rience.     Palpitation  is  largely  a  woman's 
malady. 

In  Cliapter  III,  palpitation  is  briefly  reviewed,  and  tlic  differ- 
ent forms  of  it  contrasted  with  each  other ;  but  here  it  will  be 
necessary  to  treat  the  subject  at  gre^iter  length. 

In  Chapter  V,  palpitation,  as  the  result  of  muscular  failure, 
is  descrilxxl ;  and  it  is  stated  that  such  palpitation  is  associated 
with  evidences  of  heart  failure,  as  dilatation  with  or  without 
valvular  disease.  It  is  provoked  by  effort;  or  by  a  full  stomach 
or  colon  pressing  the  diaphragm  upwards  against  the  heart,  espe- 
cially when  the  right  ventricle  is  dilated.  It  may  occur  at  night 
after  effort  in  the  preceding  day,  or  after  a  liberal  supper.  But 
it  rarely  manifests  itself  during  general  quiet.  It  indicates  that 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  are  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand 
upon  them,  and  if  found  with  hypertrophy,  tells  that  it  is  in- 
sufficient— not,  as  was  once  thought,  that  it  Is  excessive.  Then 
the  relations  of  palpitation  to  arteriole  spasm  will  be  described 
in  the  next  chapter,  in  relation  to  the  changes  found  in  the  vas- 
cular system  in  chronic  renal  disease.  At  present,  the  subject  of 
neurosal  palpitation  is  alone  being  considered. 

In  order  to  comprehend  nervous  palpitation,  the  subje(»t  must 
be  divided  into  (1)  primary,  and  (2)  reflex  palpitivtion.  In  the 
intro<luctory  chapter,  the  innervation  of  the  heart  is  described, 
and  it  is  shown  that,  in  addition  to  the  primitive  heart  ganglia, 
there  are  many  nervous  communications  with  the  sympathetic,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  on  the  other. 
By  these  communications  the  reflex  disturbances  of  the  heart  are 
brought  about.  As  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  widens,  prob- 
ably the  cases  which  we  are  compelled  to  regard  as  primary  neu- 
roses of  the  heart,  at  the  present,  will  be  found  to  be  reflex  in 
many  instances.  In  the  absence  of  any  apparent  source  of  irri- 
tation to  cause  n^flex  j)alpitation,  we  assume  a  neurosis  of  the  car- 
diac ganglia.  Such,  probably,  is  the  case  in  the  palpitation  of 
emotion ;  though  here  the  vasomotor  system  may  be  involved, 
and  palpitation  be  induced  by  arteriole  contraction,  leading  to  a 
rise  in  the  arterial  tension,  and,  consequently,  of  the  pressure 
within  the  heart.  In  some  women  palpitation  is  very  trouble- 
some to  them,  being  induced  by  comparatively  slight  causes.     A 
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knock  at  the  door,  any  sliarp  sound,  tlie  rec*eipt  of  an  unoxpe(^tcd 
letter,  are  sufficient  to  excite  palpitation.  Crossing  a  street  be- 
comes a  gigantic  task  to  such  women  ;  while  the  nuKlerate  marital 
attentions  of  their  husbands  can  no  longer  be  endured,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sc^juential  palpitation  so  excitwl.  Any  change  in 
the  nervous  system  provokes  disturbance  in  the  hciirt ;  and  one 
of  the  most  annoying  and  trying  of  them  all  is  the  severe  palpi- 
taticm  set  up  just  as  sleep  comes  on.  In  other  cases  it  wakens  the 
patient  out  of  sk*ep  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  ahirms  her  seriously. 
This  alarm  is  aggravated  by  the  intermissions  which  o(;cur  amidst 
the  palpitation.  It  is  common  to  hear  the  patient  complain :  "  It 
is  not  tlie  })alpitation  whicli  frightens  me  so,  for  tlien  I  know  the 
heart  is  going ;  it  is  the  sudden  stoppage  which  alarms  me !" 
Any  one  can  readily  conceive  how  alarming  such  experiences  are 
to  a  nervous  woman  alone  in  the  dead  of  night.  In  some  cases 
the  heart  beats  in  an  excited  manner  persistently,  with  attacks  of 
violent  palpitation  at  intervals.  Xor  is  this  found  in  nervous 
excitable  women  only ;  I  have  met  with  it  in  women  possessed 
of  an  unwonted  amount  of  self-control.  Nor,  again,  is  any  mus- 
cular weakness  of  the  heart  nccoisary  for  such  pidpitation. 
Hearts  of  this  description  might  be  describcnl  as  "  badly-biJiaved," 
or  excitable  hearts — L  e.,  excited  action  is  set  up  by  clauses  too 
slight  to  evoke  palpitation  in  other  persons,  and  interfere  much 
with  tlieir  owner's  jxjace  of  mind  and  power  of  lal)or. 

In  an  attack  of  hysteria  there  is  almost  always  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  but  then  there  is  also  a  corded  condition  of  the  arteries,  a 
high  blood-pressure,  and  a  rapid  se<Tetion  of  urine.  During  the 
attack  the  heart  lx*ats  violently,  as  if  it  would  shatter  off  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  chest ;  the  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  and  the 
countenance  is  pallid  ;  while  the  arteries  are  tense  and  incompres- 
sible. Here  are  all  the  evidences  of  vasomotor  spasm,  in  whi(^h 
the  heart  is  involvcnl.  After  the  attack  is  over  the  patient  passt»s 
an  enormous  quantity  of  limpid  urine  of  very  low  s{)ecific 
gravity.  Such  palpitation  is  scarcely  fairly  to  be  denominated 
primary  palpitation  of  the  heart;  yet  still  less  can  it  be  classed 
under  the  next  division. 

Reflex  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  a  ver}'  common  occurreni»e, 
and  as  our  power  to  recognize  it  increases,  so  does  its  apparent 
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frequence.  Tlie  disturbjinc^e  in  the  heart  is  excited  by  irritation 
set  up  in  other  viscera,  and  especially  those  of  the  pelvis.  Thus 
the  palpitation,  excited  and  maintiiined  by  a  prolaj)scd  uterus,  is 
well  known  ;  and  its  disiippearance  on  the  restonition  of  the  womb 
to  its  normal  situation  is  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  association 
of  the  two.  Ovarian  excitement  is  a  ver}-  common  cause  of  |mi1- 
})itation.  In  an  article  entitled  "  Ovarian  Dyspe})sia,"  in  the 
January  number  of  the  "  American  Ol)stetric  Journal,''  1878, 
the  writer  descrilx^s  how  ovarian  irritation  sets  up  far-away  dis- 
turbances. We  know  that  if  a  series  of  ivory  balls  be  suspended 
in  a  row  and  a  blow  he  given  to  the  end  one,  it  is  the  terminal 
one  at  the  other  end  which  flies  from  its  place.  So  with  nerve 
currents ;  the  disturbance  is  not  felt  at  the  seat  of  the  primal  irri- 
tation, but  at  the  terminal  ix)int  where  the  nerve  current  runs 
out  or  tcrminatt»s.  Thus  we  find  in  women  ovarian  excitement 
which  not  only  provokes  and  maintains  uterine  disturbance  and 
affects  the  (»atamenial  flow,  but  which  sets  up  also  gastric  disturb- 
ance, in  the  form  of  indigestion,  cardiac  disturbance  as  jxilpita- 
tion,  respiratory  disturbance  as  cough  (like  the  cough  of  preg- 
nancy, known  in  S<.M>tland  as  "  a  cradle  cough  ") ;  and  usually 
pain  under  the  heart,  so  much  complained  of  by  women.  This 
last  is  a  true  neuralgia  excited  by  the  ovarian  disturbaiu^e.  It 
would  appear  that  waves  of  nerve  perturbation  may  arise  in  an 
ovary,  may  travel  along  a  series  of  nerve  fibrils,  and  terminate 
ultimately  in  the  periphend  endings  of  the  inter(*ostal  nerves, 
where  they  ai-e  felt  as  gusts  of  neuralgic  pain.  The  nerves  so 
affected  are  the  left  sixth  and  seventh  intercostals,  rarely  the 
right.  The  waves  of  perturbation  set  up  in  the  ovaries  may  ako 
run  into  the  canliac  ganglia  and  cause  paroxysms  of  palpitation. 
The  ])aticnt,  so  afflicted,  commonly  jussociatcs  the  pain  in  the  side 
with  the  palpitation,  and  supjx>ses  her  heart  to  be  diseased.  But 
reflex  palpitation  is  not  confined  to  primar}*  disturbance  in  the 
reproductive  organs,  it  may  l>e  tmasidly  ftsscxnated  with  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  and  possibly  other  viscera. 

When  palpitation  is  so  excited  it  is  very  intractable,  and  its 
cure  is  unattainable  unless  the  seat  of  primal  disturbance  be  borne 
in  mind.  Digitalis  and  belladonna  are  of  no  avail  or  very  little; 
digitalis  often  making  the  condition  worse.     Bromide  of  potas- 
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siam  IS  the  great  agent  to  be  relied  upon,  as  it  acts  as  a  sedative 
to  every  part  of  the  nervous  system  involved ;  alike  the  periphe- 
ral nerve-endings  in  the  ovaries ;  the  nerve  tracts  along  which  the 
nerve  currents  pass ;  and  the  cardiac  ganglia  in  which  they  ter- 
minate. To  keep  the  pelvis  free  from  fecal  load  is  very  desirable ; 
and  small  blisters  over  the  ovary  are  of  service. 

The  sex  in  which  such  palpitation  is  usually  found  is  of  course 
the  female  sex.  The  emotional  nervous  system  of  woman  is  less 
controlled,  or  inhibited  by  the  higher  centres  in  the  cerebral  hem- 
ispheres, than  is  that  of  man ;  as  well  as  being  more  sensitive. 
But  it  is  not  confined  to  women.  Recently  a  male  patient  con- 
sulted me.  He  was  a  man  of  active  sexual  inclinations  whose 
wife  had  died  suddenly.  Here  repression  of  the  sexual  appetite  ' 
gave  rise  to  violent  paroxysms  of  palpitation,  at  once  relieved  by 
intercourse.  Thus  we  see  that  continence  may  give  rLse  to  palpi- 
tation, as  well  as  indulgence  of  the  sexual  passion.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  relations  to  the  reproductive  organs  the  heart  is  lia- 
able  to  attacks  of  palpitation  at  puberty ;  and  still  more  at  the 
menopause,  especially  if  there  be  then  nmch  recrudescence  of  the 
sexual  passion.  In  one  case,  in  a  young  gentleman,  the  cause  of 
the  palpitation  was  long  sought  for  in  vain ;  at  last  rectal  irrita- 
tion was  discovered.  On  appropriate  treatment  directed  to  the 
cause  of  the  rectal  irritation,  the  reflex  palpitation  passed  away 
completely. 

Botkin,  of  St.  Petersburg  ("  Maladies  du  Cieur "),  speaks  of 
intercurrent  irritation  setting  up  palpitation  of  the  heart;  and 
instances  a  floating  kidney.  There  is  a  strong  probability  of  pros- 
tatic disease  being  a  sourcxi  of  palpitation  ;  and  one  such  case  has 
come  und#r  my  notice ;  but  as  the  patient  did  not  re{)eat  his  visit, 
I  cannot  say  whether  he  received  any  benefit  from  the  treatment 
suggested  or  not.  He  had  travelled  far  and  wide,  and  tried  many 
doctors  and  numerous  si)ring's  without  satisfactory  results  before 
seeing  me ;  and  the  probability  is  that  he  is  still  engaged  in  a 
futile  search  after  relief.  The  subject  of  reflex  palpitation  is  one 
on  which  as  yet  very  little  is  known ;  and  it  needs  thorough  in- 
vestigation. The  patient  with  prostatic  disease  was  a  most  excita- 
ble being ;  and  it  is  probable  that  reflex  excitement  of  the  heart 
in  man  is  more  easily  produced  where  the  nervous  system  gener- 
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ally  is  unstable,  or  where  it  approaches  in  type  the  feminine  ner- 
vous system,  than  in  those  constituted  otherwise. 

Where  neurosal  i>alpitation  of  the  heart  is  long  continued 
trophic  changes  may  be  set  up.  We  saw  in  Chapter  V  how 
motor  discharges  of  nerve  force  not  only  set  up  muscular  action, 
but  dilated  the  bloodvessels  of  the  muscle  made  functionallv 
active.  Hope  recognized  a  nervous  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  (p.  114) ;  and  how  such  a  form  of  heart-change  is  brought 
about  is  now  explicable  enough.  Where  such  hypertrophy  exists 
the  heart's  action  is  i)ersistingly  excited,  and  there  is  a  strong 
apex  beat.  But  the  diagnosis  is  not  easy  to  make,  or  one  to  be 
very  certain  about  in  many  cases ;  as  there  are  many  sources  of 
fallacy. 

The  diagnosis  of  ncTvous  palpitation  is  made  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  surroundings  of  the  palpitation,  rather  than 
from  any  physical  signs.  The  negative  iudiaitions  distinguishing  it 
from  other  forms  of  palpitation,  are  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient, 
and  the  absence  of  murmur  or  other  indication  of  valvular  disease; 
the  character  of  the  pulse,  which  is  small  and  quiet,  and  bears  no 
relation  to  the  excited  action  of  the  heart ;  and  the  absence  of 
arterial  changers.  The  positive  indications  are  its  not  being  affected 
by  effort,  its  presence  during  quiescence,  a  neurasal  diathesis,  and 
the  evidence  of  sources  of  rt^flcx  disturbance  elsewhere. 

The  prognosis  of  nervous  palpitiition  is  go<xl  as  to  life,  but  very 
unsatisfactorv  as  to  cure.  Where  it  is  due  to  a  neurosal  diathesis, 
it  may  l)e  j)alliated,  but  the  tendency  to  return  is  strong.  When 
associated  with  ovarian  congestion  it  is  fairly  amenable  to  treat- 
ment ;  when  due  to  jirplapse  of  the  womb  it  may  be  relieved  at 
onc(»,  and  permanently,  by  replacing  the  womb  in  its  normal  situa- 
tion. Frequently  it  is  due  to  tea,  and  it  is  quickly  relieved  when 
co<H)a  is  substituted  for  the  tea.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  palpitation  is  produced  by  drinking  coffee  to  excess;  but,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  ol^servations  have  been  made  on  the  subject.  Some- 
thing more  will  he  said  later  on  as  to  the  effect  of  toxic  agents 
upon  the  heart.  Palpitation  which  obtrudes  itself  forcibly  upon 
the  patient's  attention  is  usually  nervous  in  character.  The  pal- 
pitation of  organic  disease  is  rarely  violent,  and,  when  it  is  so,  it 
is  usually  associated  with  effort,  and  a  heart  in  the  later  stages  of 
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failing  hypertrophy.  Occasionally  an  elderly  patient  rather  likes 
to  show  the  medical  attendant  how  easily  violent  palpitation  is 
excited  by  a  few  quick  steps  across  the  floor.  In  advanced  con- 
ditions of  structural  disease  of  the  heart-walls,  palpitation  is  rather 
a  good  indication,  showing  that  the  heart  can  still  palpitate;  and 
in  chnmic  irregularity  palpitation  on  effort  is  not  nearly  so  serious 
as  syncope,  or  interniittency  so  produced. 

True  nervous  palpitation  may  indicate  nervous  exhaustion ;  and 
its  recurrence  at  shorter  intervals,  or  in  greater  force,  or  for  more 
prolonged  periwls,  is  not  a  symptom  to  Ik?  undervalued.  It  may 
indicate  mental  strain,  and  tell  that  the  nervous  system  is  tried 
from  its  psychical  and  not  its  j)hysical  side.  As  seen  in  the  case 
above  it  may  he  the  result  of  continence  in  the  male,  and  in 
celibate  females  may  indi«ite  that  the  nervous  system  Ls  suffering 
from  the  enforced  involuntary  continence  they  practice.  In  other 
cases  it  is  set  up  by  intercourse,  which  may  be  in  no  way  excessive, 
and  is  the  cause  of  much  suffering  to  many  married  women.  In 
one  case  known  to  me  the  marital  relations  had  Ixjcn  suspended 
for  seven  years  in  consequence  of  the  cardiac  disturbance  occa- 
sioned thereby.  After  a  course  of  quinine  and  hydrobromic  acid, 
continued  for  some  months,  the  patient  bectmie  perfectly  well  and 
resumed  her  relations  with  her  husl>and  without  discomforts  The 
prognostic  import  of  neurosal  palpitation  is  related  not  so  much 
to  itself,  as  with  the  condition  to  which  it  belongs,  or  in  which  it 
takes  its  origin.  Peter  Frank  is  a  w^ell-known  instance  of  palpi- 
tation induced  by  anluous  study  of  heart  disease ;  and  the  action 
of  the  heart  can  be  influenced  by  attention  to  it — as  most  medical 
students  know  for  themselves. .  Where  nervous  palpitation  alarms 
the  patient  it  is  more  likely  to  perpetuate  itself. 

The  treatment  of  nervous  palpitation  divides  itself  into  the 
treatment  of  the  attiick,  and  the  treatment  of  the  interval.  During 
tlie  attack  the  patient  should  lie  down  if  i)ossible,  and  be  allowed 
perfect  quiet ;  all  emotion  on  the  part  of  thosti  around  being  sup- 
pressed as  far  as  possible.  A  little  alcohol  may  be  indicated,  or 
sal  volatile,  or  smelling  salts,  (»s{>ecially  in  attacks  of  psychical 
origin.  The  late  Professor  Laycock  thought  that  c(.»rtain  animal 
odors,  as  musk  for  instance,  were  valuable  in  emotional  disturb- 
ances of  erotic  origin.     If  the  attack  1k»  of  the  nature  of  hysteria. 
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then  C.  J.  Hare's  jilau  of  holdiug  the  nose  until  a  long  and  deep 
inspiration  is  produced,  is  preferable  to  dousing  the  patient  with 
a  pitcher-full  of  water.  Where  the  pidpitation  is  set  up  by  sud- 
den eflbrt  a  diffusible  stimulant  with  a  little  belladonna  or  digi- 
talis is  indicated. 

The  treatment  of  nervous  palpitation  in  the  interval  is  a  some- 
what difficult  subject,  as  it  involves  the  condition  on  which  it 
depends.  When  primar}^,  it  is  well  to  try  quinine  Avith  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  a  (X)mbi nation  which  has  several  times  given  me  verj" 
satisfactory  results.  At  otlier  times  when  associated  with  ansemia, 
tonics  and  (»halybeatcs,  as  Easton's  syrup,  are  indicated.  When 
reflex,  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  must  be  carefully  sought  for, 
and  removed  if  possible.  Then,  if  ovarian,  it  is  well  to  place  a 
little  blister  over  the  affecte<I  organ,  esj>ecially  at  the  catamenial 
periods,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  ojxin  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  so 
as  to  do  away  with  any  load  in  them,  which  always  aggravates 
any  disturbance  in  the  pelvic  viscera.  Camphor  mixture  forms 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  these  not  very  palatable  remedial  agents; 
and  this  combination  should  be  continual  over  two  or  three  men- 
sual  cvcles.  At  the  same  time  the  dischar«:es  which  are  the  out^ 
comes  of  uterine  turgesc^ence  must  he  attended  to,  and  the  use  of 
astringent  injections  enforced.  By  such  measures  combined,  and 
a  belladonna  plaster  over  the  heart,  great  relief,  and  not  unfre- 
(juently  a  cure  may  Ik?  attained ;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  any  great 
result  attained  quickly;  the  treatment  rt»qu ires  time  and  jKitience. 

As  to  the  psych icid  relations  of  nervous  palpitation,  they  are 
too  imiK)rtant  to  l>e  overlooked.  Not  uncommonly  it  is  associated 
with  a  neurotic  temperament  which  is  readily  [K»rturbed  by  slight 
exciting  amses.  But  in  other  cases  the  life  led  has  much  to  do 
with  it.  Indoor  occupations  foster  it,  and  fresh  air  and  exercise 
are  essential  to  successful  treatment. 

The  sensational  character  of  modern  fiction  is  not  without  its 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of  its  votaries ;  and  the  enthralling 
plot  which  the  cx)nfirme<l  novel  reader  demands  is  allied  to  the 
demand  for  brandy  in  the  tojxjr — less  potent  stimulants  are  insuf- 
ficient to  rouse  the  jadetl  nervous  system.  Still  worse,  it  is  to  l)e 
feared,  is  the  pruriency  which  is  making  its  way  into  fiction,  and 
esjKicially  the  works  of  serine  authoresses.    Poisoned  by  such  moral 
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filth  the  nervous  svsteni  of  tlie  render  beeonies  still  further  un- 
stable^  and  still  less  under  the  control  of  the  higher  eentres.  In 
sueh  cases,  removal  from  the  neighborhood  of  a  eireulating  librarj^ 
is  a  necessary  step ;  and  exereist*,  the  oexnipation  of  the  mind  \vith 
other  subjects,  are  desirable.  How  far  an  involuntarv^  wlibacy 
is  a  factor  in  the  production  of  canliac  disturbance  amongst  other 
neuroses,  is  a  subject  somewhat  difficult  to  di.scuss.  The  mental 
processes  of  women  are  skilfully  concejdeil  by  them,  and  there  are 
natural  and  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  inquiry  as  alone 
could  light  up  the  subject.  With  matrimony  as  the  sole  future 
for  most  women,  a  si)inster's  thoughts  may  often  turn  in  an  erotic 
direction ;  nor  mast  we  Ikj  uncharitable  and  condemn  her  for  this. 
We  can  find  allowanc»es  for  soldiers  where  the  military  regula- 
tions do  not  jKjrmit  of  their  marrying !  Why  can  we  not  then 
be  equally  charitable  to  those  of  the  weaker  sex,  who  are  also 
compelled  by  tlie  stern  pressure  of  their  surroundings  to  remain 
single,  and  yet  who  have  even  less  to  occujiy  their  attention  in 
other  directions?  That  celibacy  is  the  voluntary-  choice  of  those 
sexless  beings,  who  chancre  to  be  cast  in  a  feminine  mould,  may 
not  be  doubted ;  it  is  also  at  other  times  the  choice  of  other 
women,  who  seek  in  religious  exercises  and  devotion  to  sulioitli- 
nate  their  passions  and  their  appetites,  but  who  are  not  at  all  times 
and  always  perfectly  successful ;  the  flesh  asserting  itself  in  some 
morbid  neurosal  manifestation,  highly  interesting  from  a  psycho- 
logical iK)int  of  view.  The  impulses  or  promptings  of  the  affec- 
tional  nature  may  become  stimulated  by  a  life  of  constrained 
celibacy,  and  the  ovarian  excitement  and  the  nervous  centres  may 
act  and  react  upon  each  other,  until  occasional  promptings  may 
develop  into  a  persistent  furor,  il<  the  wards  of  our  lunatic 
asylums  only  t<K>  amply  testify. 

The  experiences  of  St.  Catharine  in  her  convent  cell  are  not 
unique,  and  the  erotic  dream  is  the  safety-valve  of  many  a  nerv- 
ous system  strained  to  the  utmost  point  of  teuvsicm  among  our 
single  sisters. 

The  Grcrmans  have  the  expression*  ein  Liches  Traum^  and  the 
French  le  reve  voluptncnx  for  this  form  of  dream  with  orgasm. 
There  Ls  also  a  coarse  P^nglish  expression  which  may  not  be  ciuoted 
here.     "  The  sexual  appetite  api)cars  only  with  the  development 
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of  the  generative  glands.  Its  appeiiranoe  induces  considerable 
perturbation  of  the  other  organic  functions,  and  expresses  itself 
subjectively  at  first,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  emotional  excitability, 
or  in  obscure  longings,  morbid  desires,  or  hysterical  outbreaks. 
Ijong  before  the  link  between  a  definite  sensation  and  a  definite 
action  for  its  realization  has  been  established  in  consciousness,  the 
generative  glands  may  gratify  themselves  reflex ly  during  sleep, 
the  lyeriod  par  excdlence  of  reflex  excitability"  (Ferrier). 

Many  cases  of  nervous  palpitation  are  cured  when  the  cares  of 
maternity  are  added  to  the  caresses  of  a  husband ;  when  the  emo- 
tions get  settled  down  into  healthy  channels,  and  the  natural  aspi- 
rations attain  their  physiological  gratification.  In  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  hysteria  Russell  Reynolds  says  wisely,  "  It  does  not 
consist  in  the  administration  of  nauseous  gums,  but  in  proper 
mental,  social,  and  moral  management."  Be  it  ev^er  remembered 
that  in  the  sane  as  well  as  in  the  insane,  the  mental  condition  is 
always  aggravated  by  and  rendered  less  tractable,  when  there  ex- 
ists a  physical  factor  present ;  and  in  those  patients  where  the /oris 
et  origo  maliH  may  seem  to  be  a  psychical  condition  it  is  well  to  ex- 
amine the  case  thoroughly  ;  and  in  many  instances  it  will  be  found 
that  some  physical  condition  is  present  which  may  l)e  treated 
therapeutically;  and  so  the  patient  be  materially  aideil  in  her 
attempts  at  self-cure.  Mental  treatment  and  rational  therajxiu- 
ti(«  may  be  made  auxiliary  to  each  other  in  many  cases  with 
advantage ;  and  a  well-selected  mixture  may  be  very  useful  and 
something  more  than  ancillary  to  a  course  of  devotional  self- 
subordination. 

Graves^ 8  Disease:  Exophthalmic  Goitre. — This  is  a  neurosal 
affection  in  which  the  heart  is  involved,  and  is  a  complex  malady 
which  has  attracted  much  attention  among  intellects  of  a  high  onler. 
The  names  of  Basedow,  Graves,  Stokes,  Begbie,  Aran,  Trous- 
seau, Remak,  Von  Gnefe,  OpjK)lzer,  Traulxi,  Niemeyer,  Virchow, 
Von  Recklinghausen,  Charcot,  and  of  others,  are  connected  with 
the  study  of  this  malady ;  and  yet  we  have  not  progressed  Iwyond 
certain  clinical  data,  and  are  as  far  from  any  real  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  malady  as  ever.  Yet  this  malady  has  distinct 
characteristics.  There  is  prominence  of  the  eyeballs ;  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland ;  and  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart.    In  the 
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first  edition  of  this  work  I  ventured  to  add  a  fourth  characteris- 
tic, viz.,  a  decidedly  emotional  temperament;  and  further  experi- 
ence encourages  me  to  think  the  fourth  as  certainly  a  part  of  the 
disease  as  any  of  the  other  characteristics.  It  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider each  symptom  separately,  as  this  malady  has  no  distinct 
"  pathological  anatomy."  The  scalpel  and  the  microscope  have 
done  nothing  yet  to  unravel  the  mystery  pf  this  curious  affection. 
Clinical  observation  has  suggested  that  it  Is  a  neurosis  of  the  sym- 
pathetic (Trousseau) ;  while  Niemeyer  thinks  the  vasomotor  nerves 
of  the  coronary  circulation  are  specially  implicated.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  well  to  review  each  characteristic  sep- 
arately. 

The  heart  symptoms  consist  of  decided  tumultuous  action,  ex- 
treme rapidity  of  pulse  in  many  cases,  amounting  even  to  160  or 
200  beats  per  minute;  the  heart  seeming  as  if  thrown  bodily 
against  the  thoracic  parietes,  while  its  impulse  can  be  felt  over  a 
large  area.  There  is  usually  some  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and 
increased  dulness ;  and  the  heart  resembles  in  every  respect  a  di- 
lated and  hjrpertrophied  heart  under  excitement.  There  may 
also  exist  valvular  disease,  but,  if  so,  it  is  a  mere  coincidence,  and 
no  part  of  the  disease.  A  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  chiefly 
at  the  apex,  and  even  a  thrill  felt  at  times,  but  this  probably 
occurs  from  disordered  action  of  the  musculi  papil lares.  As  well 
as  the  cardiac  disturbance  there  is  also  abdominal  pulsation,  and 
the  carotids  are  full,  and  may  even  give  rise  to  a  thrill. 

iThe  thyroid  gland  is  enlarged,  and  it  may  vary  in  bulk  from 
time  to  time.  It  has  not  the  firm  feel  of  bronchocele,  but  is 
elastic  to  the  touch  and  pulsates.  The  enlargement  is  due  to  dila- 
tation of  the  branches  of  the  thyroid  arteries,  rather  than  to  a 
development  of  connective  tissue,  or  gland  structure.  Under 
excitement  the  thyroid  is  enlarged  and  the  sensation  of  pulsation 
increased.  There  may  be  a  thrill,  or  even  a  murmur ;  or  the  lobes 
may  be  unequally  enlarged. 

The  eyes  are  prominent,  and  in  well-marked  cases  the  prom- 
inence is  sufficient  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  The  expression  in 
the  eyes  varies;  where  there  is  little  prominence  the  eyes  are 
merely  full,  giving  an  interesting  expression  to  the  features ;  but 
when  the  prominence  is  very  marked  the  eye  has  a  wild  or  scared 
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look,  like  tliiit  "f  a  huDted  animal.  In  some  cases  Uie  protrufflon 
of  the  ttyelialk  is  snch  that  the  eyelids  lire  unequal  to  closing  over 
them,  even  in  sleep.  This  together  with  the  tension  leads  to  va- 
rious changes  in  the  cornea.  A  cntiirrhal  condition  may  lie  estab- 
liehe<] ;  or  there  may  be  ulceration ;  or  the  cornea  may  be  infil- 
trated with  pns-corpuscles.  The  upper  eyelid  becomes  swollen 
and  the  enlarged  blue  veins  in  it  become  conspicuous.  Von 
Griefe  regarded  a  retniction  of  the  upper  eyelid  with  a  downward 
cast  in  the  eye  iteell'  as  pathogDomonic  of  this  affection.  There  is 
no  alteration  in  the  pupil,  nor  changes  revealed  to  ophthal- 
moscopic examination. 

The  temperament  is  emotional,  susceptible,  and  eeosttive ;  and 
women  with  (irraves's  disease  are  easily  upset  by  trifles,  and  attach 
importance  to  matters  which  ore  r^arded  as  too  trifling  for  notioe 
by  others.  Consequently  they  make  many  disturbances,  and  if 
married  have  quarrels  with  their  husbands;  if  unmarried  the 
favorite  brother  is  the  common  subject  of  the  emotional  fmnUa. 
Many,  indeed  most  of  sueh  iMiliente,  nadily  admit  tliis  tendency 
to  emotional  outbursts,  which  are  witliout  any  real  foundation  or 
cause,  but  which  are  as  u  neon  trot  lab  le  as  they  are  involnntaiy. 
These  patients  very  commonly  possess  a  refined  temperament, 
and  sueh  ebidlitions  distress  ihem  much.  There  is  a  neatness  of 
attire  and  a  nirriage  about  most  women  with  Graves's  disease 
which  distinguish  them  at  once  from  the  bulk  of  hospital  out- 
patients. Along  with  this  emotional  tempcniincnt  there  are  usually 
ciitamenial  disturbances,  the  flow  Iteing  either  scanty  or  profuse; 
while  there  is  frequently  leucorrhcea  present. 

Women  are  much  more  frequently  the  subjectH  of  Graves's  dis- 
ease than  men,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  emotional  tem- 
perament. Von  Grwfe  found  only  one  man  in  every  seven  pa- 
tients affected  with  this  malady.  The  period  of  life  at  which 
Graves's  disease  is  found  is  tliat  of  the  rcprodtictive  perifxl,  from 
puberty  to  the  menopause;  it  is  nirely  seen  before  or  after  tliis 
period.  In  man  adult  life  is  also  tlie  time  during  whieJi  this 
malady  is  manifeste<l. 

Changes  in  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  of  various  parts  ix)nstitut« 
the  pathological  change  of  this  condition.  Thus  the  small  arteries 
behind  the  eyeballs  eujai^,  and  tliis,  togethor  witli  the  develop- 
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ment  of  fat^^lls,  causes  the  eyeballs  to  become  abnormally  prom- 
inent. The  development  of  fat-cells  may  cause  a  permanent 
condition  of  prominence;  but  the  variations  in  the  amount  of 
prominence  must  depend  upon  the  variations  in  the  calibre  of  the 
vessels.  The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  which  also  varies  from 
time  to  time,  is  likewise  due  to  changes  in  the  calibre  of  the  thy- 
roid vessels.  The  disturbance  in  the  heart  may  be  due  to  disor- 
der of  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  coronary  circulation,  leading 
to  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  so  of  altered  nutrition,  by  which 
the  heart  may  become  enlarged,  and  its  action  exalted.  Or  to 
some  extent  the  heart-changes  may  be  due  to  variations  in  the 
calibre  of  various  vessels  by  which  the  blood  current  is  obstructed ; 
for  dilatations  in  a  tube  as  well  as  contractions  in  it  interfere  with 
the  flow  of  fluid  within  it. 

It  has  been  thought  that  in  some  cases  there  is  an  enlargement 
and  redness  of  the  inferior  cervical  ganglia  with  sparseness  and 
diminution  in  size  of  the  ganglion  cells,  and  a  development  of  fat 
therewith ;  but  any  pathological  change  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  symptoms  has  not  yet  been  observed,  and  has  still  to  be  dis- 
covered. Pressure  on  the  structures  connected  with  the  eyeballs, 
may  lead  to  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  or  to  atrophy  of  the 
lachrymal  gland.     Cerebral  hsemorrhage  has  been  found. 

The  affection  comes  on  from  various  disturbing  cause?,  physical 
or  mental,  in  a  manner  not  yet  explicable;  as,  for  instance,  the 
wife  of  an  American  physician  consulted  me  recently  with  this 
malady  well  marked ;  it  came  on  quite  suddenly  as  the  result  of 
the  shock  of  her  father's  sudden  death ;  up  to  that  period  she  hatl 
had  no  indications  of  it  whatever.  The  favorite  subjects  of  it  are 
fair  women  with  light-colored  hair,  and  blue  or  hazel  eyes,  who 
are  of  the  diathesis  termed  nervous  by  Laycock,  and  who  are 
highly  sensitive  and  emotional. 

The  duration  may  extend  from  a  few  weeks  to  years.  The 
condition  varies,  at  times  slight  cases  get  almost  well,  and  then 
are  worse  again.  The  aggravated  condition  found  at  times  in 
severer  cases  passes  away  after  a  variable  period.  As  to  the  prog- 
nosis it  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Death  is  a  rare  termination,  and 
the  affection,  though  intractable,  is  rarely  so  serious  as  to  threaten 
life.     Of  fifty-six  cases,  Von  Dusch  had  fourteen  complete  re- 
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toveries,  and  great  improvement  in  twenty-six,  while  tliere  was 
no  improvement  in  four,  and  seven  died,  the  result  being  un- 
known in  five  cases.  Von  (Inefe  had  twelve  jier  cent,  of  deaths, 
twenty  per  cent,  of  reooveries,  thirty  per  eent,  of  great  improve- 
ment, and  thirty-eight  per  cent,  nnknown. 

The  diRgnosie  is  easily  made  by  the  eye  in  well-marked  cases. 
There  are  the  prominent  eyeballs,  the  enlarg^ed  thyroid,  and  tu- 
multuous action  of  the  heart,  with  emotional  jierturbation  readily 
indncetl.  The  first  two  are  sufficient  evidence  when  seen  together. 
The  cose  is,  however,  at  times  obscure,  because  the  prominent  eye- 
ball and  thyroid  enlargement  may  be  wanting,  and  there  is  only 
the  cardiac  factor  present ;  but  here  the  temperament  is  very  mg- 
nificant.  In  addition,  Trousseau  thinks  we  have  an  ancillary 
piece  of  evidence  in  "  taehe  ch-ibrale;"  that  is,  the  production  of 
bright  re<l  flecks  or  spots  on  the  skin  of  the  head  by  slight  irrita- 
tion by  the  nail.  This  is  a  transitory  and  localized  vasomotor 
pandysis  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  skin  immediately  under  the 
surface  irritated.  Trousseau  thought  these  "laches  cirfbi-alfK" 
pathognomonic  of  the  "  neurosis  of  the  sympatlietic;"  but  they 
are  not  quite  that,  though  diagnostically  valuable. 

The  treatment  is  unfortunately  in  many  cases  very  unsatis&o- 
tory.  Digitalis  does  not  usually  yield  the  desired  results  which 
might  fairly  a  priori  be  expected  from  its  action  upon  the  vaso- 
motor nerves,  though  it  is  worth  trying.  Belladonna  is  a  remedy 
of  repute  in  this  affection.  Ergot  might  be  tried.  Iron  is  useful 
where  there  is  also  ansemia,  though  Trousseau  is  not  in  favor  of 
it  generally.  Preparations  of  iodine  have  been  praised,  and  Op- 
polzer  strongly  advocated  the  combination  of  iron  with  iodine,  as 
in  Blancard's  pills,  for  instance,  Remak  advocated  the  use  of  the 
constant  current,  which  may  be  tried  without  fear.  Where  there 
is  muc-h  cerebral  excitement  bromide  of  potassium  is  indicated. 

Beyond  the  medicinal  treatment  there  is  the  moral  manage- 
ment of  the  case,  and  the  patient  must  be  encouraged  to  recover 
her  self-control,  and  to  resist  the  emotional  disturbances  as  far  as 
is  possible.  Gentle  kindly  behavior  towards  these  patients  also 
does  them  good.  Everything  physical  and  psychical  likely  to 
upset  or  excite  such  patients  must  be  studiously  avoided.  All 
catamcnial  troubles  must  be  re-medied  as  far  as  poissible,  and  leu- 
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oorrhoeal  loeees  attended  to.  If  the  diathesis  or  temperament  be 
beyond  our  reach,  we  may  still  do  much  to  add  to  the  patient's 
comfort  by  attending  to  the  various  little  matters  over  which  we 
can  exercise  control. 

Choreic  Palpitation. — ^In  chorea  the  heart  commonly  beats  vio- 
lently as  well  as  tumultuously,  resembling  the  condition  common 
in  Graves^s  disease.  As  to  the  cause  of  this,  nothing  is  yet  known. 
The  whole  heart  seems  thrown  violently  against  the  chest-walls, 
which  vibrate  from  the  shoc»k.  There  is  often  a  murmur  heanl, 
of  no  precise  locality,  but  systolic  in  time.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  irregular  action  in  the  musculi  papillares.  The  cardiac 
complications  usually  clear  up  with  the  general  improvement 
which  comes  in  time.  The  best  remedial  agent  is  iron,  with  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  or  with  arsenic ;  in  some  cases  zinc  or  copper 
are  useful ;  while  belladonna  suits  other  cases,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  plaster  is  beneficial  in  all  cases.     Digitalis  does  little  good  here. 

Irdermittency. — Intermittency  of  the  heart's  action  is  a  phenom- 
enon about  which  more  knowledge  than  as  yet  obtains  is  very 
desirable.  The  subject  is  reviewed  in  Chapter  III,  but  something 
more  may  be  stated  here.  Below  are  given  three  diagrammatic 
illustrations  of  the  different  forms  of  intermittency.  They  are 
not  pretended  to  be  strictly  accurate.  The  white^  lines  are  the 
heart-strokes  as  felt  in  the  radial  pulse.  They  may  be  imitated 
by  tapping  the  finger  on  a  table  or  other  resonant  body.  The 
first  is  that  of  simple  intermittency,  amidst  steady  rhythmic 


strokes  there  comes  a  distinct  pause,  after  which  follows  a  longer, 
stronger  ventricular  stroke.  The  second  is  the  form  found  with 
failure  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart,  and  commonly  with 


dilatation.     Here  it  will*  be  seen  that  several  normal  beats  are  fol- 
lowed by  two  short  sharp  beats,  then  a  long  pause,  and  a  long 
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strong  Stroke ;  after  which  the  normal  atrokes  are  repeated  fof 
some  time,  often  much  longer  than  the  limit  of  the  scheme  will  per- 


mit of  its  illustrating ;  and  then  come  the  two  or  three  sharp  dtnt 
strokes,  followed  by  the  long  pause  and  the  strong  systole,  Ths 
third  illustrates  the  form  of  intermittency  of  the  pulse  which  is 
due  to  the  ventricular  stroke  being  too  feeble  always  to  reach  tiie 
radial  pulse.  Here  there  is  not  a  long  ventricular  stroke  after  a 
pause,  because  the  pause  is  not  due  to  a  ventricular  halt.  The 
heart  will  be  found  beating  rhythmically  while  interraitt«ncy  is 
pronounced  in  the  railial  pulse.  The  ventricular  contraction  may 
peach  tlie  radial  pulse  as  a  feeble  pulsation,  as  aeon  in  the  left- 
hand  portion  of  the  scheme ;  or  tine  is  lost  altogether  after  a  feebli' 
contraction  fairly  jierceptible,  as  seen  in  the  later  portion,  or  riglit 
hand  of  the  scheme.  There  may  be  a  long  pause,  but  there  is  no 
unusually  long  strong  ventricular  contraction.  By  contrasting 
these  three  forms  the  student  will  readily  learn  the  i)eculiaritiffi 
of  each. 

In  order  to  further  illustrate  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  great 
practical  importance,  some  sphygmographic  tracings  will  be  given, 
They  were  taken  by  Dr.  Pond,  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A., 
with  his  new  Phont^raphic  Sphygmc^raph,  and  manifest  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  intermittency  very  clearly.  The  first  gives  the 
niei-e  nervous  halt  veiy  clo;irly.    It  may  occ.'ur  frequently,  as  every 


tilth  or  seventh  stroke ;  or  at  louger  intervals,  as  every  twenty- 
aecond  or  forty-first.  This  form  of  intermittency  is  of  no  prog- 
nostic significance.  It  may  be  ibund  with  perfectly  h«Uthy 
circulatory  oi^ns;  or  it  may  l>e,  and  commonly  is, 
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elderly  men  with  enlarged  hearts  and  atheromatous  arteries,  wliere 
it  is  also  without  any  special  significance,  and  will  continue  for 
years  without  alteration.  As  the  rendition  worsens  the  intermit- 
tency  change  its  character.  This  is  the  ibrm  of  simple  inter- 
taittency  so  well  dcecrilHil  l>y  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  as 
occurring  independently  of  organic  disease. 

Then  comes  the  tracing  indicative  of  serious  organic  disease,  of 
which  dilatation  is  always  a  part.  Here  it  will  be  seen  there  is 
irregularity  blended  with  intermittency,  and  some  feeble  beats 
preccle  the  long  interval  and  suweetling  forcible  ventricular  stroke. 
This  is  the  form  of  intcrmittcncy  which  is  significant  of  muscular 


iailure.  This  double  tracing  in  taken  from  a  veiy  pronounced  case. 
Here  the  action  of  digitalis  will  be  found  to  be  beneficial  and  to 
steady  the  pulse  if  given  in  suffici-ent  doses.  Then  comes  the  in- 
terraittency  of  an  incomplete  ventricular  contraction,     Here  the 


normal  stroke  and  the  imperteet  strijl;e  are  [riven  as  occurring  iil- 
ternfltely,  and  though  an  admirable  tracing  for  Dr.  Pond's  pur- 
pose is  scarcely  so  well  fitted  for  mine ;  it  illustrates  the  form  of 
pulse  well,  but  the  irregularity  is  too  regular  for  the  majority  of 
cases.  Still  it  contrasts  well  with  the  preceding  trat^inga.  Such 
intermittency,  complete,  or,  as  here,  incomplete,  may  be  taken  aa 
indicating  fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  heart. 
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Filially  comes  tJie  tntermittency  of  appmaching  death,  when" 
the  tops  of  the  trafings  are  rounded,  nn  indication  of  sinister 
omen  in  all  cases  of  failing  pulse.  The  student  should  study 
these  different  forms  of  intermittency  very  carefully,  as  the.lo- 
fortnatiou  furni^ihed  thereby  is  of  the  greatest  value  at  the  t>«l- 
fiide. 


Irritubk  Heart. — Under  this  heading  I  think  it  will  be  well 
to  include  conditions  spoken  of  in  my  first  e<litimi  as  Muscular 
Hubparalysia  and  Hyponesthesia  of  the  Heart,  as  really  tlie  mala- 
dies «)  dcMTibed  are  but  forms  of  the  irritable  heart.  This  term 
— the  irritable  heart — was  first  used  by  Da  Costa,  of  Philadel[>hia, 
in  describing  a  form  of  heart  mischief,  hitherto  unrwogniaed, 
which  was  frequently  seen  in  the  American  Civil  War, 

The  following  abridgment  of  Dr.  Da  Costa's  dearription  is  in 
hie  wonls : 

"  The  general  clinical  history  of  many  of  these  cases  was  this : 
A  man  who  had  been  for  months  or  longer  in  active  service,  would 
be  seized  with  diarrhoea,  annoying,  but  not  severe  enough  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  field ;  or  attacked  with  diarrhtea  or  fever,  he  re- 
joined, after  a  short  stay  in  hospital,  his  command,  and  agsiin  nn- 
(ierwent  the  fatigues  of  a  soldier's  life.  H<;  soon  found  he  could 
not  bear  them  as  formerly  ;  he  got  out  of  breatli,  could  not  keep 
up  with  his  comrades,  was  anuoyetl  with  dizziness  and  palpita- 
tion, and  with  pain  in  the  chest;  his  accoutrements  oppressed 
him,  and  all  this  though  he  appeared  well  and  healthy.  Seeking 
advice  from  the  surgeon  of  the  raiment  it  was  decided  that  he 
was  unfit  for  duty,  and  he  was  sent  to  a  hospital,  where  his  per- 
sistently quick-acting  heart  confirmed  his  story,  though  he  looked 
like  a  maa  in  sound  condition. 

"  Any  digestive  disturbances  which  might  have  existed  gradu- 
ally paswd  away,  but  the  irregularis'  in  the  heart  remained,  and 
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only  very  slowly  did  the  excited  organ  return  to  its  natural  con- 
dition, or  it  failed  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  remedies 
which  control  the  circulation ;  thus  the  case  might  go  on  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  patient,  afler  being  the  round  of  the  hospitals, 
would  be  discharged,  or,  as'  unfit  for  active  duty,  placed  in  the 
Invalid  Corps." 

Tho8  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  actual  impairment  in  the  power 
of  the  heart,  though  the  aiFection  is  a  nervous  one ;  and  a  further 
experience  enables  me  now  to  say  that  the  irritable  heart  in  many 
respects  simulates  the  enfeebled  heart  of  orgjinic  disease,  especially 
the  dilated  heart.  But  the  absence  of  the  physical  signs  of  a  di- 
lated heart,  dnd  the  character  of  the  pulse  establish  the  diagnosis, 
t.  «.,  taken  together  with  the  patient's  history.  The  pulse  of  each 
form  is  unrhythmical  to  some  extent ;  but  in  dilatiition  the  irregu- 
larity is  more  marked.  Some  of  Da  Costa's  cases  seemed  almost 
entirely  due  to  exhaustion  of  the  sym|)athetic,  especially  of  the 
cardiac  ganglia,  and  these  yielded  readily  to  treatment  and  rest ; 
while  others  assumed  more  the  characteristics  of  Graves's  disease, 
and  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  benefited  by  trcjitment.  The  ten- 
dency was  towards  the  development  of  hypertrophy,  and  in  some 
cases  this  became  marked,  but  usually  it  was  trifling  in  amount. 
In  one  case,  a  fairly  typical  one,  death  from*  a  strangulated  hernia 
furnished  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  heart. 

"  The  pericardium  was  healthy ;  the  heart,  before  being  opened, 
appeared  to  be  of  normal  size ;  at  its  upper  portion  was  a  moderate 
amount  of  fat ;  the  valves  were  all  healthy ;  a  small  clot  was  en- 
twined in  the  mitral  valve;  the  auricles  were  of  normal  size,  and 
so  were  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles ;  the  muscular  structure  of 
these  was  firm,  and  the  cut  surface  glistening.  While,  as  already 
stated,  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  did  not  appear  increased, 
there  was  a  great  disproportion  between  its  walls  and  those  of  the 
right  side ;  these  measured  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  some 
parts,  a  fraction  over  one-fourth  at  the  thickest  portions ;  whereas 
the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were  nearly  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
at  the  thickest  part,  and  varied  from  a  little  over  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  at  others.  Microscopically  examined,  the 
fibres  were  healthy ;  some  fibres  seemed  indistinct,  but  there  was 
neither  fatty  nor  granular  degeneration.     The  nervous  filaments 
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of  the  heart,  as  far  as  they  were  traced  out,  appeared  healthy,  but 
no  minute  dissection  of  the  heart  was  made."  The  physical 
signs  in  life  were  "  impulse  somewhat  extended,  but  not  decidedly 
abrupt,  and  of  some  force ;  the  second  sound  is  very  distinct." 

As  to  the  causes.  Da  Costa  says :  *'  In  no  part  of  this  inquiry 
is  it  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  fixed  conclusions,  for  many  causes 
seem  at  times  to  have  been  combined,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
even- by  the  most  rigorous  analysis,  to  fix  especially  upon  one." 
Of  200  selected  and  well-marked  cases,  the  analysis  stands  thus : 

Fevers, 34  or  H  per  cent 

Diarrhoea, 61  or  3Q.5  per  cent. 

Hard  field  service,  particularly 

Excessive  marching, 69  or  3S.5  per  cent. 

I 

Wounds,  injuries,  rheumntism,  scurvy. 

Ordinary  duties  of  soldier  life  and  doubtful  causes,  36  or  18  per  cent 

We  see  from  this  that  hard  field  service  was  a  large  factor  in 
the  production  of  these  cases,  and  next  diarrhoea,  and  thirdly  fevers. 
These  are  depressant  causes,  and  led  largely  to  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  malady ;  but  the  temperament  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  intense  excitement  on  the  other,  must  not  be  overlooked  or 
undervaluetl.  The  American  people  are,  in  my  experience  of 
them,  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  and  their  nervous  system 
is  capable  of  being  strained  to  a  high  point  of  tension.  The  na- 
ture of  the  stniggle,  the  obstinate  character  of  the  fighting,  the 
waste  of  life,  as  remarked  by  military  critics,  all  combined  to  pro- 
duce the  result.  Tobacco  does  not  seem  to  have  played  much 
part  in  the  malady,  "  some  of  the  worst  cases  occurring  in  those 
who  did  not  use  it  in  any  shape."  Nor  did  sexual  excess,  or  the 
substitutes  for  it,  "  produce  the  disorder,  though  they  predisposed 
to  it,  or  kept  it  up."  We  find  it  most  readily  developed  in  those 
previously  weak  and  unaccustomed  to  fatigue,  or  subject  to  readily- 
iireakened  circulation.  (Probably  these  were  persons  with  con- 
genitally  weak  or  small  hearts — J.  M.  F.)  "  We  find  it  kept  up 
by  irksome  equipments  and  other  causes,  but  not  generated  by 
them.  (Many  cases  occurred  in  cavalry  and  artillery  as  well  as 
infantry.)  In  all  these  cases  it  was  apt  to  be  noticed  that  from 
the  outset  the  double  quick  was  badly  borne." 
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The  symptoms  of  irritable  heart  are  as  follows :  Palpitation, 
which  differed  in  individual  cases,  both  in  severity  and  frequency, 
and  considerably,  too,  was  usually  accompanied  by  pain  over  the 
heart  and  in  the  left  shoulder ;  there  was  often  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
tress ;  the  attacks  came  on  variously,  often  excited  by  exertion, 
bat  at  other  times  coming  on  at  night  in  bed.  As  a  rule  palpita- 
tion was  set  up  by  lying  on  the  left  side.  Pain  was  almost  con- 
stantly present ;  its  chief  seat  was  the  prsecordium,  especially  near 
the  apex.  The  pain  was  not  intercostal  neuralgia.  There  was 
also  hypersBsthesia.  The  pulse  was  small  and  rapid,  varying  from 
100  to  140 ;  it  was  easily  compressible.  It  was  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  posture ;  varying  much  more  than  a  healthy  pulse  on 
assuming  the  upright  posture.  When  only  80  when  lying  down,- 
it  would  mount  to  108  when  standing ;  in  one  case  from  84  to  120. 
The  respiration  was  embarrassed,  and  shortness  of  breath  com- 
plained of;  yet  it  was  little  hurried;  thus  the  pulse  would  be 
124,  respirations  25;  pulse  146,  respirations  26.  Nervous 
symptoms  were  complained  of,  especially  headache,  giddiness, 
and  disturbed  sleep,  the  last  being  due  to  jerkings  or  unpleasant 
dreams.  Digestive  disorders  were  frequent.  It  is  obvious  from 
these  symptoms,  thus  arranged  by  Da  Costa,  that  the  symptoms 
of  loss  of  power  are  blended  with  nervous  disturbance  in  the  irri- 
table heart.  Inordinate  sweating  of  the  hands  was  several  time» 
complained  of;  and  we  know  how  indicative  the  wet  hand  is  of 
nervous  exhaustion. 

As  to  the  physical  signs,  "  the  impulse  was  almost  always  ex- 
tended, yet  not  correspondingly  forcible ;  rather  it  is  abrupt,  or 
jerky  and  quick ;"  there  was  some  hyjiertrophy  commonly ;  but 
dilatation  was  rare.  Murmurs  were  not  usually  present,  and  were 
systolic  in  time,  and  generally  heard  at  the  apex ;  thus  differing^ 
from  hfiemic  murmurs. 

As  to  the  diagnosis,  it  usually  was  not  difficult,  dilatation  be- 
ing the  condition  most  approached.  Strange  to  say,  phthisis  was 
the  condition  for  which  it  was  most  readily  mistaken.  There  i» 
irritative  cough,  with  expectoration,  and  often  hcemopt)'8is,  espe- 
cially after  exertion.  "  But  the  aspect  of  the  patient,  the  pain  in 
the  prsBcordial  r^on,  the  attacks  of  palpitation,  and  absence  of 
the  physical  signs  of  tubercle,  furnish  the  distinctive  traits."  The 
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coDdition  of  irritable  heart  was  sometimes  feigned  by  tying  a  tight 
bandage  round  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen.  When  the  suspected  patient  was  stripped  and  told  to 
lie  down,  and  the  pulse-rate  noted,  it  was  not  found  to  rise  high 
on  resuming  the  erect  posture.  The  impostor  usually  overlooked 
the  characteristic  pain. 

As  to  tfee  prognosis,  where  the  case  was  due  to  exhaustion  of  the 
sympathetic  by  hard  marching  and  prolonged  excitement,  it  was 
generally  fairly  amenable  to  treatment,  especially  when  rest  was 
attainable.  But  in  other  cases,  where  the  disease  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  neurosis,  the  prognosis  approached  rather  that  of  Graves's 
disease,  and  the  case  was  intractable. 

As  to  treatment.  Da  Costa  says :  "  The  treatment  is  never  a 
short  one ;  and  the  question  arises,  would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
Grovernment  at  once  to  discharge  these  heart  cases?"  For  reasoas 
connected  with  their  service,  they  were  put  in  the  veteran  reserve, 
or  put  on  routine  duty ;  as  their  discharge  would  have  had  a  "de- 
moralizing eifect."  As  to  the  treatment,  rest  was  of  the  greatest 
importance;  but  this  the  circumstances  of  the  war  too  often  ren- 
dered impracticable.  Then  as  to  remedies:  Digitalis  and  digitalin 
"had  more  influence  on  the  cardiac  disorder  than  any  other  drug 
which  was  resorted  to."  Then  came  veratrum  viride  and  bella- 
donna, both  of  which  were  useful.  Belladonna  seemed  to  exercise 
great  control  over  the  element  of  irr^ularity,  and  often  advan- 
tageoasly  preceded  the  administration  of  digitalis  and  iron.  The 
latter  combination  was  most  useful  in  cases  of  debility  combined 
with  a  very  rapid  pulse.  In  other  cases  aconite  was  more  bene- 
ficial. "  On  purely  irritable  hearts  it  had  very  little  effect,  nay, 
repeatedly  it  was  noticed  that  the  impulse  became  more  frequent 
under  its  use,  and  even  more  abrupt.  It  was  in  cases  of  decided 
increase  in  the  organ,  in  cases  of  hypertrophy,  that  aconite  most 
showed  its  influence."  He  goes  on  to  say,  after  mentioning  its 
value  in  apparently  arresting  organic  change,  opium  as  seen  in 
cases  where  it  was  given  for  dysentery  and  diarrhcea,  exercised 
some  quieting  effect  upon  the  heart.  Hypodermic  injections  were 
'  often  used  to  relieve  the  cardiac  pain,  and  almost  invariably,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  accomplished  the  desired  object.   Tonics, 
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88  strychnine^  quinine,  iron,  and  zinc,  were  all  serviceable  in  their 
place,  and  after  the  active  irritability  had  been  allayed. 

"  Great  care  was  taken  of  the  men  during  convalescence.  They 
were  mostly  placed  on  guard  duty,  or  other  light  duty,  some  still 
continuing  treatment  in  a  modified  d^ree,  others  not ;  and  were 
ordered  up  for  examination  at  stated  intervals." 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  treatment  was  conducted  on 
two  opposite  plans— one  to  increase  the  heart's  contractions  by  digi- 
talis and  its  allies,  and  the  other  to  lower  by  aconite  and  drugs  of 
similar  action.  In  those  cases  where  debility  was  pronounced,  car- 
diac tonics  were  administered ;  in  the  cases  where  there  was  excit- 
ability with  hypertrophy,  cardiac  depressants  were  rather  indicated. 

This  condition  of  irritable  heart  is  not  identical  with  the  heart 
disease  found  in  the  British  army,  and  described  by  Myers  and 
others,  where  organic  changes  are  set  up  from  the  pressure  of  the 
unifonn  and  accoutrements. 

An  increasing  experience  is  teaching  me  that  "  irritable  heart " 
is  a  form  of  disease  with  which  we  are  to  be  more  and  more  fa- 
miliar ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  be  recognized 
and  distinguished  from  other  cardiac  affections.  It  is  a  compound 
of  irritability  blended  with  debility,  and  in  the  cases  I  have  seen 
there  has  been  a  history  of  long-continued  overwork  with  anxiety. 
The  persons  in  whom  I  have  seen  it  most  frequently  are  medical 
men  themselves.  In  all  there  was  a  history  of  this  kind ;  a  con- 
siderable practice  involving  much  anxiety,  as  well  as  actual  exer- 
tion, extending  over  several  years,  without  any  proper  holidays. 
Then  came  some  night  work,  which  of  course  was  of  an  anxious 
nature,  and  a  certain  loss  of  sleep  which  could  not  be  made  up  from 
the  demands  of  a  large  practice.  Full,  heavy  days  of  work,  en- 
tailing much  anxiety  with  broken  rest,  and  then  the  heart  becomes 
irritable.  We  know  that  irritability  is  the  precursor,  if  not  the 
first  stage  of  exhaustion  in  all  nerv^e  tissue ;  and  so  it  is  here. 
The  heart  beats  rapidly,  there  are  uncomfortable  sensations  con- 
nected with  it  regionally ;  its  beat  is  readily  a(*celerated  on  any 
effort,  and  its  owner  feels  less  equal  to  exertion  than  of  yore.  It 
is  indeed  a  neurosal  affection,  in  which  there  is  also  impairment  of 
power;  the  patient  is  not  as  good  as  he  once  was,  or  so  equal  to 
his  work. 
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In  all  tlie  cases,  too,  there  was  a  certain  temperament.  The 
neuro&il  diathesis  was  pronounced  ;  and  the  sufterers  were  men 
of  active  habita, — hard-working  and  conscientions.  They  all  gave 
me  the  impression  of  bearing  some  of  their  patients'  crosses, — to 
feel  that  if  Mr.  A.  died,  Mrs,  A.  and  the  children  would  Iw  liadly 
off;  they  have,  indeed,  other  anxieties  on  their  minds  as  well  as 
tlieir  own.  Usually,  too,  they  have  been  spare  men,  whatever 
that  may  have  to  do  with  it.  In  two  caflcs  of  American  lawyers, 
who  consulted  me  for  overwork  and  exhaustion,  and  in  whom 
there  was  also  an  irritable  heart,  both  revealed  the  fact,  that  the)' 
felt  intensely  about  their  clients'  interests.  There  is  certainly  an 
element  of  mental  worry  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  irritable 
heart,  as  well  as  physical  overwork.  Just  as  all  nervous  maladies 
taking  their  origin  in  mental  worry  combined  with  too  long-aua- 
tained  physical  efforts,  are  on  the  increase  at  the  present  time,  ao 
is  the  irritable  heart ;  and  it  is  with  saildened  feelings  one  reluc- 
tantly recognizes  the  fa<:t  that  it  is  just  the  best  of  men  who  are  the 
most  liable  to  suffer  therefrom,  A  cold-hearted  selfish  man  is 
largely  protected  by  his  temperament  from  lieiug  affected  with 
these  nervous  <lieeases  of  modern  life.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  has 
written  eloquently  on  the  subject  of  "The  Diseases  of  Modem 
Life,"  and  drawn  some  pictures  which  (nuse  one  to  feel  rather 
hypochondriacal  after  their  perusal ;  indeed,  the  pictures  are,  if 
anything,  too  vivid ;  but  probably  Dr.  Kicliardson  has  sketched 
them  from  life,  as  he  has  long  been  an  authority  on  the  nervous 
<lisorders  of  the  heart. 

The  irritable  heart  is  very  intractable,  and  of  all  patients  me<li- 
lal  men  themselves  are  the  least  satisfactory,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  treatment.  They  knnw  too  much  for  their  own  peai«  of 
mind,  and  though  reassured  for  the  time  being,  the  indications  of 
cardiac  debility,  or  excitement,  which  are  part  of  the  malady,  soon 
lead  them  back  to  the  suspicion  of  organic  disease ;  and  tlie  unfor- 
tunate doctor  soon  conjures  up  again  all  his  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions. His  circumstances,  too,  are  against  him ;  he  is  in  at^ive 
work  with  his  own  cares,  as  well  as  other  people's ;  has  a  family  de- 
pendent upon  him,  and  cannot  give  himself  the  rest  requisite  for 
cure.  He  toils  on  making  the  best  of  matters ;  sees  one  consultant 
after  another,  too  frequently  without  any  satisfsictory  resulti 
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off  what  work  he  can,  and  continues  to  live-  -a  crippled  being. 
So  far,  in  my  personal  experience,  no  sufferer  from  irritable  heart 
has  died ;  and  this  is  a  very  important  fact  from  a  diagnostic  and 
prognostic  point  of  view ;  and  makes  it  imperative  upon  practi- 
tioners to  discriminate  betwixt  irritable  heart  and  the  conditions 
of  organic  disease,  which  it  simulates.  The  absence  of  the  evi- 
dences of  actual  organic  disease,  of  dilatation,  or  fatty  degenera- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  on  the  other,  the 
age,  tlie  history,  and  the  temperament,  will  usually  suflBce  to  settle 
the  matter.  In  one  case  seen  recently  the  cardiac  debility  was 
such  that  the  patient  had  been  confined  to  bed,  and  then  could 
only  take  carriage  exercise.  He  had  seen  Clifford  Allbutt,  who 
also  took  the  view  that  the  case  was  one  of  debility  and  muscular 
weakness,  and  not  of  organic  disease.  He  was  slowly  improving, 
but  the  persistence  of  the  cardiac  feebleness  induced  his  medical 
attendant  to  seek  a  second  opinion.  As  the  opinion  given, — quite 
independent  in  each  case, — was  identical,  he  and  his  patient  felt 
much  relieved  and  reassured. 

As  these  cases  are  on  the  increase  the  wary  practitioner  will  do 
well  to  be  on  the  outlook  for  them^  and  not  commit  himself  and 
make  his  patient  unnecessarily  anxious  about  his  case.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  restoration  of  the  heart  to  its  normal  size  after 
acute  dilatation  is  comforting  in  those  cases  where  there  might  be 
evidences  of  jslight  change  of  form.  Rest  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
secured,  if  possible ;  if  complete  rest  is  unattainable,  then  partial 
rest  must  be  insisted  upon ;  and  a  sufficiency  of  sleep  is  very  essen- 
tial for  improvement.  As  to  remedies,  quinine  with  hydrobromic 
acid,  and  in  some  cases  a  little  digitalis,  are  indicated.  The  prog- 
nosis is  good  as  to  life,  but  not  as  to  cure. 

Then  there  are  cases  met  with  not  quite  presenting  the  features 
just  given,  but  which  are  of  an  allied  nature.  Thus  for  instance 
severe  over-prolonged  exertion,  as  mountain-climbing,  will  bring 
on  a  certain  amount  of  cardiac  enfeeblement,  with  paroxysms  of 
palpitation  at  intervals.  Several  such  cases  are  known  to  me  from 
climbing  the  Righi.  An  American  friend  of  mine,  Mi^om  I  met 
in  Vienna,  told  me  of  an  experience  of  his  own.  When  doing  a 
pedestrian  tour  in  the  Tyrol,  after  a  long  and  arduous  ascent  of 
a  most  perilous  character,  he  felt  his  head  swim  on  a  giddy  height ; 
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beiDg  a  man  of  iron  nerves,  he  retained  complete  conmiand  ovw 
himself  during  the  dangerous  descent  of  the  peak.  Talking  the 
subject  over  with  his  guides  he  found  that  they  were  quite  familiar 
with  the  phenomenon,  and  that  in  some  twiea  the  loc«i  of  uerve 
und  self-eonimand  wos  such  that  tlie  victim  had  often  literally  to 
be  borne  down  by  the  guides.  In  sueh  c-ascw  the  severe  eltmb 
had  usually  been  preceded  by  something  of  a  dejtrea^ing  chataeter, 
as  diarrhcea,  a  debauch,  or  sexual  Indulgence.  Here  the  condi- 
tion is  one  of  acute  cerebral  nnajuiia,  from  the  imperfect  action  of 
the  heart.  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt,  in  his  essay  on  "The  Effect  of 
Ovenvork  and  Strain  on  the  Heart  and  Great  Bloodvessels,"  re- 
lates his  own  experience.  After  a  long  day's  Alpine  climbing  a 
further  ascent  was  attcmjitcd.  This  new  effort  produced  suddeuly 
"  a  strange  and  [)eculiar  bewin  de  reapircr,  accompanied  by  a  very 
distressing  sen^e  of  <listension,  and  pulsation  in  the  epigaistriuiu. 
On  placing  my  hand  over  luy  heart,  I  felt  a  laboring  diffused 
beat  all  over  the  epigastrium."  He  says :  Rest  gave  relief;  but 
climbing  brought  it  back.  After  reaching  level  ground  all  was 
well ;  but  about  three  in  the  inorning  he  was  awakenetl  suddenly 
with  a  return  of  the  attack.  Here  there  was  acute  distension  of 
the  heart  from  effort ;  and  the  return  of  the  attack  in  the  stoall 
hours  of  the  morning  standn  in  a  very  8U)^;estive  relationship  to 
thoee  cases  where  persons  are  found  dead  iu  bed  after  effort  the 
preceding  day.  Dr.  Allbutt  may  be  congratulated  that  that  morn- 
ing attack  was  all  he  ever  knew  of  the  overdistension  of  his  heart; 
for  several  cases  have  conio  under  my  notice  where  a  sudden  effort 
has  been  followed  by  a  condition  of  irritable  heart  for  a  consid- 
erable time  afterwards.  In  such  ca.'*es  there  is  an  clement  of  mua- 
cular  enfecblement — probably  chiefly  in  the  right  ventricle — 
present,  as  well  as  the  neurosal  condition. 

A  condition  of  irritable  heart  is  not  at  nil  uncommonly  indaccil 
by  sexual  excess.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Vienna,  a  gentleman  pos- 
aesscd  of  a  physique  of  more  than  ordinary  vigor,  and  with  good 
powers,  and  of  strong  sexual  proclivities,  indulged  rather  freely. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  heart's  action  betsimc  fwblo,  and 
the  pulse  small  and  conipresHible,  but  not  abnormally  last.  Thia 
was  more  marke<l  after  indulgence.  The  condition  became  chronic; 
so  getting  uneasy  about  it  ho  went  off  on  a  walking  tour,  a 
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what  doubtful  about  his  capacity  to  sustain  exertion.  To  his 
agreeable  surprise  he  soon  got  a  good  pulse,  became  more  equal 
to  exertion,  until  mountain  climbing  gave  him  no  inconvenience, 
and  every  evidence  of  cardiac  debility  passed  away.  On  returning 
to  his  old  practices  in  Vienna  there  came  back  the  feeble  condition 
of  the  heart  and  pulse,  with  exacerbations  too  markedly  connected 
with  his  indiscretions  to  leave  any  doubt  about  their  standing  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  eifect.  Such  a  condition 
is  found  among  persons  living  in  the  country  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  as  'squires  and  clergymen,  and  yet  who 
are  always  complaining  of  not  being  well — "  not  being  up  to  the 
mark,"  as  they  term  it.  On  an  accurate  analysis  it  will  usually 
be  found  that  they  are  rather  too  attentive  to  their  spousal  duties. 
In  others  attacks  of  palpitation  follow  upon  even  moderate  indul- 
gence. 

A  condition  of  irritable  heart  with  impaired  power  is  the  com- 
mon result  of  a  debauch,  alcoholic  or  other.  It  is  of  temporary 
character,  and  its  duration  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  excess 
which  brought  it  on. 

Two  toxic  agents  in  common  use  notably  affect  the  heart.,  viz., 
tobacco  and  tea.  Many  persons  of  stalwart  physique  cannot  smoke 
strong  tobacco,  from  its  efiects  ujwn  the  heart.  "  Smoker's  heart" 
is  the  term  for  the  irritable  condition  of  the  heart  brought  on  by 
indulgence  in  tobacco,  in  use  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 
The  pulse  is  not  quickened,  but  is  feeble,  c^ompressible,  and  ir- 
regular, indicating  a  condition  of  cardiac  enfeeblement.  Distinct 
intermittency  may  be  produced  during  the  act  of  smoking.  A 
light  tobacco  used  in  moderation  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  individual  to  avoid  "  smoker's  heart." 

Tea  produces  more  active  manifestations  of  cardiac  disturbance. 
There  is  a  condition  of  irritable  heart  with  paroxysms  of  active 
palpitation.  Such  cases  are  very  common  in  out-patient  hospital 
practice.  The  substitution  of  cocoa  for  tea  usually  furnishes  re- 
lief; but  the  "tea-drunkard"  is  very  apt  to  relapse. 

An  irritable  condition  of  the  heart  may  be  set  up  and  main- 
tained by  far-away  irritation,  in  the  pelvis  or  elsewhere,  in  the 
manner  described  when  discussing  palpitation  of  reflex  origin.  ^ 

Irritable  heart  with  a  defective  pulse  must  not  be  confounded 
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with  the  merely  "  slow  pulse."  In  some  persons  the  pulse  is  very 
slow;  in  the  case  of  a  woman  sent  me  by  Mr.  Pugin  Thornton, 
the  pulse-rate  was  but  twenty-four,  and  he  had  noticed  it  as  low 
as  eighteen.  She  had  no  fainting  or  vertigo,  and  her  brain  was 
apparently  perfectly  supplied  with  blood,  though  the  ventricular 
halt  was  long.  In  a  case  which  was  reported  to  me  in  Berlin,  the 
young  gentleman  had  been  rejected  for  military  service  on  account 
of  a  slow  pulse.  He  was  of  active  habits  and  a  great  hunter,  and 
as  far  as  his  heart  was  concerned  would  probably  have  been  an 
active  warrior,  had  the  opportunity  but  been  offered  him.  Ordi- 
narily his  pulse  was  forty,  and  in  illness  it  mounted  up  to  eighty, 
just  the  normal  rise.  Abnormal  slowness  in  sickness  is  not  un- 
known, and  is  commonly  of  no  sinister  omen.  In  one  family  in 
the  north  of  England  this  is  the  case  with  every  member  of  it. 
The  pulse  falls  to  thirty-five  or  forty  during  illness,  without  any 
evil  consequences ;  and  their  condition  during  health  is  robust  and 
their  life  of  average  duration. 

We  are  rapidly  learning  the  lesson  that  all  heart  disorder  is  not 
necessarily  heart  disease.  As  we  have  learnt  that  murmurs  do 
not  always  indicate  valvular  disease,  so  we  are  learning  that  there 
are  conditions  of  cardiac  enfeeblement  which  are  not  due  to  dila- 
tation or  decay  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  but  which  are  a  part  of 
the  condition  now  known  as  irritable  hetirt — a  condition  which 
has  to  take  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  future. 

The  vascular  system  is  commonly  affet^ted  by  the  emotions. 
The  expressions  "  stout-hearted,''  and  "  faint-hearted,"  illustrate 
how  the  heart  may  falter  in  some  individuals,  and  its  action  be 
fully  maintained  in  other  persons ;  the  "  stout-hearted "  may 
be  relied  upon  in  an  emergency ;  the  *'  faint-hearted  "  may  faint 
and  certainly  lose  all  self-possession  when  suddenly  called  upon. 
The  blush,  or  Shamroth  of  the  Germans,  extends  over  the  whole 
cutaneous  area ;  it  is  merely  most  visible  on  the  neck  and  face. 
Some  persons  can  exercise  great  control  over  these  vascular  con- 
ditions ;  the  coquette  can  control  the  blush,  the  practiced  rifle-shot 
can  keep  himself  cool,  that  is,  keep  down  the  vascular  excitement 
which  would  otherwise  with  bounding  pulse  shake  the  steady 
hand  and  disturb  the  aim.  A  power  of  voluntary  control  over 
the  circulation  is  possessed  by  certain  persons  (see  p.  36).     Dis- 
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turbanoe  of  the  heart's  rhythm  is  one  of  the  outcomes  of  certain 
cerebral  diseases,  and  is  of  bad  prognostic  omen,  as  in  hydro- 
cephalus, for  instance.  A  curious  instance  of  disturbance  of  the 
rhythm  of  heart  by  cerebral  a^^tion  came  under  my  notice  lately 
in  the  person  of  a  medical  student.  He  was  a  tall  stalwart  fellow, 
of  good  family  history  and  excellent  physique,  but  whose  heart 
had  aquired  the  trick  of  beating  unrhythmically,  especially  when 
engaged  in  study.  One  day  when  examining  him  with  the  stetho- 
scope I  asked  him  a  question  which  necessitated  a  moment's 
thought.  At  once  the  rhythm  was  changed,  the  at^tion  was  slowed, 
and  there  were  intermissions.  In  after  visits  the  experiment  was 
repeated  with  uniform  results.  If  the  question  put  involved  no 
thought  the  heart's  action  remained  unaffected;  if  it  entailed 
thought  the  rhythm  was  at  once  disturbed. 

As  the  "irritable  heart"  is  on  the  increase,  along  with  the 
other  neuronal  conditions  of  the  heart,  it  bet^omos  important  tliat 
the  diagnosis  betwixt  it  and  commencing  conditions  of  cardiac 
dilatation  be  established  in  every  case,  if  possible.  Probably  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  do  so  in  all  cases  at  one  interview,  and  a 
second  or  repeated  examinations  may  be  requisite  in  order  to  make 
the  diagnosis  certain.  The  effects  of  treatment  will  often  help 
to  clear  up  the  case  when  the  nature  of  it  is  obscure.  Mere  mus- 
cular failure  in  comparatively  young  and  fairly  well-nourished 
persons  will  be  found  usually  to  yield  readily  to  rest,  digitalis, 
and  haematics;  while  the  irritable  heart  improves  but  slowly. 
The  temperament  of  tlie  patient  is  also  an  imix)rtant  factor  in  the 
diagnosis. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  GOUTY   HEART. 

FIRST  STAGE— LITH1ASIS—CARDI0-VA8CULAR  AND  RENAL  CHANOiS — HIGH 
ARTERIAL  TENSION— DANGERS  CONSEQUENT  THEREUPON — COMPEKSA- 
TORY  ACTIONS  WHEN  THE  BLOOD  IS  IMPERFECTLY  DEPURATED  — 
SECOND  STAGE — HEART  FAILURE— CHANGES  RESULTANT  THEREFROM — 
TREATMENT — KIDNEY   DISEASE   FROM   HEART  DISEASE. 

The  association  of  changes  in  the  heart  and  arterial  system 
with  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  kidney  has  now  long  been 
recognized.  James,  of  Exeter,  observed  it  in  1817.  His  view 
was  that  subsequently  announced  by  Bright,  viz.,  "  that  the  al- 
tered quality  of  the  blood  might  so  affect  the  minute  and  capillary 
circulation  as  to  render  greater  action  necessary  to  force  the  blood 
through  the  distant  subdivisions  of  the  vascular  system,"  and 
hence  arose  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Rokitansky  recog- 
nized tlie  fact  that  arterial  degeneration,  true  apoplexy,  and 
cardiac  hypertrophy  were  found  with  chronic  renal  disease.  In 
1 855,  Traube  published  some  writings  on  the  connection  (Zusam- 
menhang)  betwixt  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  changes  in 
the  heart.  At  first  he  thought  the  rise  in  the  general  arterial 
tension  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  kidnevs  and  obstructed  renal 
circulation;  but  he  soon  gave  up  this  hypothesis  as  untenable 
(though  it  is  still  given  as  his  mature  view  by  many  authors) ;  he 
then  adopted  the  view  of  impeded  arterial  flow,  and  in  1872  he 
was  fully  acquainted  with  the  views  of  George  Johnson  as  to  the 
thickening  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arterioles.  He  held, 
however,  that  this  muscular  thickening  was  not  found  in  all  cases. 

In  our  own  country,  the  work  of  Richard  Bright  was  carried 
on  by  several  followers.  In  1852,  Handfield  Jones  described  a 
fibroid  change  in  the  arteries,  which  he  described  as  not  inflam- 
matory. In  1867,  George  Johnson  described  changes  in  the  walls 
of  the  arterioles,  viz.,  a  thickening  of  the  muscular  coat,  by  which 
the  blood-flow  was  obstructed.     In  1872,  Sir  William  Gull  and 
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Dr.  Sutton  read  a  conjoint  paper  on  "  Arterio-Capillary  Fibrosis," 
that  is,  on  a  change  which  was  a  fibrous  thickening,  rather  than 
an  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  arterioles,  and  found 
along  with  renal  fibrosis.  They  hold  this  a  general  fibrosis,  in 
which  the  kidneys  often  share,  but  not  necessarily  so.  They  hold 
that  "  the  contraction  and  atrophy  of  the  kidneys  are  but  part 
kad  parcel  of  the  general  morbid  change.  The  kidneys  may  be 
but  little  if  at  all  affected,  whilst  the  morbid  change  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  other  organs."  It  is  very  difficult,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  to  take  up  a  definite  position  on  this  matter. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  both  sides.  Gull  and  Sutton  seem 
to  have  grasped  a  broader  hold  than  Johnson,  while  he,  so  far  as 
he  goes,  is  more  precise.  Johnson  argues  truly  enough,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  high  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries 
on  the  hypothesis  of  degenerate  arterioles,  which  would  present 
less,  and  not  a  greater  obstruction  than  normal  to  the  blood-flow. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  such  general  changes  found  with 
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these  vasculo-rcnal  changes,  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  Gull 
and  Sutton  have  caught  hold  of  a  general  change,  possibly  some 
premature  form  of  an  almost  normal  senile  change,  in  which  the 
vascular  system  and  the  kidneys  are  commonly,  but  not  neces- 
sarily always  implicated.  It  is  not  essential  here  to  pursue  the 
question  as  to  those  cases  where  the  vascular  system  and  the 
kidneys  are  not  involved.  At  present  the  inquiry  is  confined 
to  those  cases  where  there  exists  a  condition  of  lithiasis  with 
changes  in  the  kidneys  and  in  the  cardio- vascular  system,  and 
where  the  prominent  conditions  are  a  tense  pulse,  indicating  high 
arterial  tension  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  So  constantly  are 
these  found  that  Dickenson  writes :  "  Since  I  have  had  my  atten- 
tion particularly  directed  to  this  subject,  I  have  scarcely  seen  an 
instance  in  which,  if  the  renal  state  was  distinctly  recognized, 
whether  after  death  or  in  life,  some  degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy 
was  not  also  apparent.  I  have,  in  fact,  got  to  regard  simple  car- 
diac hypertrophy  as  one  of  the  most  important  diagnostic  signs 
of  renal  fibrosis."  Rosenstein  holds  accentuation  of  the  aortic 
second  sound  to  be  highly  significant  of  chronic  renal  disease. 
While  all  observers  from  Traube  to  Mahomed  have  recognized 
the  characteristic  hard  firm  pulse,  which  gives  to  the  sphygmo- 
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graph  the  characteristic  square-headed  tracing,  as  being  pathog- 
nomonic of  waste-laden  blood  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle and  chronic  renal  disease.  Indeed  the  firm,  incompressible, 
steady,  slow  pulse  of  this  condition  should  always  at  once  arouse 
the  suspicions  of  the  medical  man. 

That  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arterioles  are  thickened  in 
chronic  renal  changes,  as  first  stated  by  George  Johnson,  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Quain,  Professor  Rutherford, 
Dr.  Charles  Kelly,  Professor  Garrod,  Dr.  Broadbent,  Dr.  Grainger 
Stewart,  Dr.  Ringrose  Atkins,  Dr.  Sibson,  Dr.  Gralabin,  Dr.  Mo- 
hamed,  and  others.  Dr.  Dickenson  says :  "  The  affected  vessels, 
which  are  apt  to  be  the  smaller  arterioles,  are  often  thickened  in 
a  sufficiently  striking  manner ;  this  thickening  involves  both  the 
muscular  and  fibrous  coats.  That  the  muscular  coat  is  increased 
in  bulk,  I  think,  admits  of  no  doubt;  nor  is  it  less  evident  that, 
with  its  increase  of  bulk,  it  undergoes  change  of  texture."  And 
again :  "  The  regularity  with  which  the  arterial  repeats  itself,  in 
conjunction  with  the  renal  state,  is  such  as  to  show  that  the  pari- 
etal thickening  generally  depends  upon  constant  not  accidental 
conditions.  The  muscular  coat  appears  usually,  though  not  al- 
ways, to  increase  before  the  fibrous,  and  in  some  cases  its  abnor- 
mal bulk  is  the  most  noticeable  alteration.  There  are  others — 
and  these  are  cases  of  long  standing — in  which  degeneration  has 
proceeded  to  an  extent  to  mark  or  supersede  every  other  change. 
The  vascular  change  is  associated  so  constantly  with  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  that  the  latter,  if  independent  of  valvular 
disease,  or  tangible  ol)struction,  may,  in  a  case  of  renal  disease, 
be  generally  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  former."  Dr.  Gulabin 
found,  in  sixty-six  cases  of  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys, 
no  less  than  fifty-three  instances  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  for  which 
there  was  no  other  cause  that  could  be  discovered. 

Some  account  will  now  be  given  of  the  cardio-vascular  changes, 
which  are  found  along  with  chronic  renal  clianges.  Before  doing 
so,  an  explanation  may  be  tendered  as  to  title  of  this  chapter.  In 
the  first  edition,  this  chapter  was  headed  Combined  Heart  and 
Kidney  Disease ;  but  this  is  not  lucid  enough.  In  Chapter  XIV 
of  the  "  Practitioner's  Handbook  of  Treatment,"  the  diseases  of 
the  heart  are  described  as  "primary  "  and  "secondary,"  the  latter 
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comprising  those  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart,  which  are  found 
with  established  kidney  disease.  But  this  was  also  found  unsat- 
isfactory;  and  the  Edinburgh  title,  The  Gouty  Heart,  recommends 
itself  as  at  once  brief  and  vividly  suggestive.  It  at  once  embraces 
the  pathology  and  etiology  of  the  changes,  and  suggests  the  thera- 
peutic line  of  treatment  to  be  adopted. 

Such  then  is  the  present  stiite  of  our  knowledge ;  but  the  ad- 
vance being  made  is  such  that  anytliing  written  now  may  not  he 
a  fair  representation  of  the  subject  in  a  few  years.  Still  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  the  condition  so  far  as  we  now  know  it. 
With  those  cases  where  the  cardio-vascular  system  is  not  involved, 
we  are  not  concerned  in  the  present  inquiry ;  the  whole  subject 
will  be  discussed  in  a  forthcoming  work  on  "  Gout  in  its  Protean 
Aspects,"  which  will  he  written  as  soon  as  the  demands  of  an  in- 
creasing practice  will  |>ermit.  At  present  the  changes  known  as 
"  the  gouty  heart "  with  its  concomitants  and  sequels  are  alone 
being  described.  For  convenience  it  will  be  desirable  to  divide 
the  long  pathologic^al  process  into  two  divisions ;  a  first  stage  which 
will  describe  the  changes  which  precede  and  include  well-marked 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  a  tense  pulse,  hardened  arteries,  and  a  large 
bulk  of  pale  urine  of  a  low  sp.  gr. ;  and  a  second  stage,  where 
there  is  failure  of  the  circulation,  a  fall  in  the  bulk  of  urine,  and 
the  symptoms  of  hairt  failure  grafteil  upon  those  of  chronic  renal 
disease.  By  such  division  the  subject  can  be  more  thoroughly 
analyzed,  and  the  different  factors  more  clearly  diflFerentiated. 

As  regards  the  first  stage  unquestionably  a  certain  progress  has 
been  made  before  the  disease  comes  within  the  sphere  of  our  cog- 
nizance— a  certain  ])oint  reached  before  we  can  distinguish  any 
departure  from  perfect  health.  We  must  recognize  this  fact  thor- 
oughly, that  the  commencement  is  insidious  and  hidden  from  our 
ken,  except  where  an  attack  of  nephritis  has  distinctly  started  the 
morbid  process — which  has  such  a  long  train  of  pathological 
changes  and  clini(»l  phenomena  as  its  consequences.  Granting 
that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  kidney  changes  are  always 
the  first  step  in  the  general  change,  it  is  certain  that  the  changes 
in  the  kidneys  are  usually  the  first  departure  from  health.  A 
condition  of  lithiasis  is  the  first  link  in  the  pathological  chain. 

The  blood  is  imperfectly  depurated,  and  the  waste  products  of 
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albuminoids,  undergoing  retrograde  metamorphosis,  are  present  in 
it  in  excess.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  presence  of  such  wast^ 
products  excites  arteriole  contraction  immediately  (Geo.  Johnson) ; 
while  others,  as  Traube  and  Ludwig,  hold  that  the  arteriole  spasm 
is  set  up  by  the  effects  of  the  waste-laden  blwxl  upon  the  vaso- 
motor centre;  by  which  general  contraction  of  the  peripheral 
arterioles  is  excited. 

To  the  finger  and  the  sphygmograph  alike  there  is  furnished 
evidence  of  high  arterial  tension.  During  periods  when  the  blood 
is  more  than  usually  waste-laden,  with  or  without  attacks  of  gout, 
the  arteries  are  more  than  usually  tense ;  and  sometimes  arteries 
and  veins  are  both  full ;  the  enlarged  veins  on  the  hands  are  tur- 
gid, while  the  radial  pulse  is  hard,  full,  and  incompressible.  That 
there  is  an  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
arterioles,  in  many  cases,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  researches 
of  Geo.  Johnson,  Grainger  Stewart,  and  Ringrose  Atkins.  A  per- 
sistent contraction  of  these  hypertrophied  arterioles  causes  a  steady 
high  arterial  tension.  The  outflow  from  the  arteries  is  obstructed, 
and  so  the  blood  is  dammed  up  in  them. 

The  consequence  of  this  arterial  fulness  is  that  the  pulse  is  firm 
and  full  in  the  diastole ;  and  the  high  blood-pressure  in  the  ar- 
teries presents  an  obstacle  to  the  outflow  of  the  blood  from  the 
lei't  ventricle  on  its  systole.  The  ventricle  is  imperfectly  emptied 
by  its  systole ;  the  blood  comes  in  from  the  pulmonic  circulation 
until  the  blood-pressure  within  the  ventricle  on  diastole  is  abnor- 
mally heightened,  and  muscular  hypertrophy  is  brought  about  in 
the  manner  descriixKi  in  Chapter  V.  Before  the  hyi)ertrophy  is 
developed  in  some  cases,  there  is  palpitation ;  it  is  commonly  found 
when  the  hypertrophied  heart  is  undergoing  mural  decay  by  fatty 
degeneration.  We  have  then  hypertrophy  of  the  centre  of  the 
circulation  as  well  as  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  peripheral  ar- 
terioles, and  a  sustained  high  blood  pressure  in  the  arteries. 

This  condition  is  slowly  developed,  and  up  to  this  point  the  in- 
dividual is  often  the  type  of  health  and  vigor  to  look  at.  The 
liigh  blood  pressure  gives  vigor  and  activity  to  the  btxly  gener- 
ally;  thfe  brain,  perched  at  the  top  of  the  organism,  is  well  sup- 
plied with  blood,  and  its  action  is  energetic  and  sustained.  The 
complexion  is  often  ruddy,  showing  a  full  vascular  system  ;  the 
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walk  is  firm,  showing  that  the  muscles  are  well  fed ;  the  appetite 
and  digestive  processes  are  excellent ;  indeed,  the  individual  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  well-nourLshed,  active,  energetic  being, 
who  never  has  to  consult  a  doctor.  In  fact  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  active  men  in  middle  age,  the  hard  brain-workers  of  so- 
ciety, are  commonly  men  who  are  in  this  first  stage  of  lithiasis, 
and  who  in  time  will  furnish  the  cardio-vascular  changes  which 
are  the  associates  of  the  gouty  heart.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  not  other  [>ersons  than  the  stalwart  and  ruddy 
who  are  in  this  first  stage,  and  who  possess  a  high  arterial  tension. 
Slightly  built  individuals,  of  the  nervous  diathesis,  may  be  rather 
pallid  even,  and  yet  have  a  sustained  high  blood  pressure  in  their 
^arteries,  and  be  characterized  by  energy.  The  contrast  betwixt 
the  ruddy-complexioned  persona  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  the 
])allid  i)er8ons  of  the  nervous  diathesis,  each  being  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  gouty  heart,  is  considerable;  yet  comj)arison  soon 
brings  out  the  points  which  they  present  in  common. 

For  years  this  first  stage  may  go  on  without  evidence  of  mus- 
cular failure  in  the  heart,  or  of  any  valvular  disease  either  at  the 
aortic  or  mitral  orifices.  Still  there  are  evidences  that  departures 
from  a  perfectly  healthy  state  are  going  on.  The  heart  is  evi- 
dently hypertro[)hied,  though  it  may  not  always  be  «isy  to  deter- 
mine this  in  consequence  of  ossified  costal  ciirtilages,  and  some 
emphysema  in  the  anterior  edges  of  the  lung.  Its  first  sound  is 
that  of  hypertrophy  (p.  122),  and  the  second  is  accentuated. 
Often  this  accentuation  is  very  pronounced ;  and  the  sound  is 
sometimes  of  a  ringing  character,  at  other  times  it  resembles  the 
sound  of  the  contact  of  two  hard  substances ;  while  at  other  times 
it  is  rather  of  a  clanging,  or  even  a  booming  character.  Dr.  Sib- 
son  taught  that  the  second  sound  was  due  not  merely  to  the 
closure  of  the  semilunar  valves,  but  to  tension  of  the  whole  root 
of  the  aorta,  and  of  the  pulmonar}'  artery,  /.  e,,  of  the  sides  of  the 
root  as  well  as  of  the  base  formed  by  the  valves.  This  view 
seems  to  be  well  founded,  as  the  second  sound  at  the  aortic  orifice 
may  at  times  be  heard  distinctly  through  a  regurgitant  murmur. 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  certain  muffling  of  the  aortic  sound,  in- 
dicating some  change  in  the  valve  cusps,  before  an  actual  mur- 
mur is  produced.     The  association  of  accentuated  aortic  second 
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with  an  bypcrtroph it'll  kft  ventriclo  is  vcty  suggestive,  especially 
in  a  iMirson  at  or  over  middle  age;  ami  still  more  if  the  arteries 
be  full  and  rigid,  or  oven  tortuuus.  Diitkenson  thinks  tlio  arte- 
rial wmditioii  so  signifitant  that  lie  places  it  very  conspicuously. 
He  says :  "  Taking  firat  the  moat  marked  coiiditioD,  the  pulse 
with  the  advanced  granular  kidney  diSere  from  that  of  health 
cliiefly  in  this — the  tension  of  the  vessel  and  the  distensiou  of  tlie 
whole  arterial  system  arc  increased.  The  systolic  upstroke  is  ux- 
ag^rated,  the  diastolic  downatroke  retarded,  and  inereflsed  ]>re9- 
BUre  is  needed  to  bring  out  the  movements  of  the  vessel.  And 
that  that  vessel  is  fuller  and  tighter  thau  natural  is  as  evident  to 
simple  touch  as  with  the  instrumental  recorder.  If  in  a  well- 
marked  case  the  finger  be  passed  to  and  fro  over  the  wrist  Ihe^ 
artery  will  give  the  impression  of  a  hard  prominent  and  unvary- 
ing cord,  like  a  tendon  rather  than  a  vessel," 

When  atheroma  has  bec'ome  pronounced,  and  especially  if  it 
be  of  a  calcareous  character,  the  radial  artery  may  feel  rather  like 
a  piece  of  pipe-stem  tlian  an  artery.  In  advanced  cases  it  can  be 
rolled  about,  feeling  like  a  hard  tube,  often  presenting  tortuosities. 
The  following  sphygmographic  tracing  is  characteristic  of  renal 
card io- vascular  change.  It  is  known  as  "the  scjuare-headcd 
tracing  "  (as  is  described  at  p.  82). 


When  tliesc  three  conditions  are  found  together,  the  prcseuce 
or  absence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  of  little  diagnostic,  thougli 
it  may  be  of  significant  prognoetic,  importance.  Grainger  Stewart 
says,  in  speaking  of  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney,  "  Albumen  is  rarely 
present  in  any  considerable  quantity,  and  its  presence — fitful 
in  its  appearance  and  varying  iu  its  amount — is  also  difiicult  of  ex- 
planation." The  bulk  of  urine  is.  however,  a  matter  of  great  diag- 
nostic value,  Trauhe  taught,  with  great  distinctness  of  uttcranii', 
that  the  bulk  of  urine  stands  in  a  strict  proportion  to  the  blocxi- 
pre«surc  within  the  arteries.     When  the  arterial  tension  is  high 
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the  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney  is  great,  and  the  flow 
in  the  tubuli  uriniferi  swift.  When  the  pressure  on  these  thin- 
walled  glomeruli  is  lowered,  the  bulk  of  urine  passed  is  small. 
Thus  the  free  flow  and  large  bulk  of  urine  of  low  specific  gravity, 
which  characterizes  the  early  stages  of  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the  small  bulk  of  concen- 
trated urine,  laden  with  lithates,  and  of  high  specific  gravit}', 
which  is  seen  in  cardiac  dropsy.  But  as  the  case  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  marches  on  to  its  later  stages  of  cardiac  failure, 
the  changes  in  the  bulk  and  character  of  the  urine  become  very 
instructive;  and,  as  Sir  William  Jenner  has  pointed  out,  the 
change  from  the  large  bulk  of  pale  urine  (of  the  first  stiige  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease)  to  the  small  dark-colored,  lithate-laden 
urine  of  the  last  stage  of  cardiac  failure,  is  of  the  highest  diagnos- 
tic and  prognostic  value.  If  along  with  the  other  evidences  of  the 
later  stages  of  the  gouty  heart  being  reached,  the  bulk  of  urine 
is  much  below  what  it  had  previously  been,  this  indication  of  the 
fall  in  the  blood-pressure  within  the  arteries  is  most  significant  of 
degeneration  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart. 

There  are  certain  points  connected  with  the  cardio-vascular 
changes  of  chronic  renal  disease,  which  are  of  great  importance, 
and  are  worthy  of  description.  One  of  these  is  the  slow,  steady 
pulse,  so  characteristic  of  this  combined  conditi(m.  Whenever 
the  arteries  are  full,  the  pulse  is  slow.  We  saw  in  describing  the 
innervation  of  the  heart  that  when  the  roots  of  the  vagus-nerve 
are  flooded  with  blood,  the  inhibitory  fibres  are  thrown  into  action, 
and  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  is  retarded.  By  this  means  the 
blood  has  time  to  escape  out  of  the  tense  arteries  by  the  contracted 
arterioles,  before  the  next  ventricle-ful  of  blood  is  thrown  into 
the  arteries.  If  this  nerve-arrangement  did  not  exist  apoplexy 
would  be  infinitely  more  frequent  than  it  is.  If  any  skepticism 
exist  as  to  the  association  of  the  slow  pulse  with  arteriole  contrac- 
tion, in  the  mind  of  any  reader,  it  will  at  once  be  dissipated  by 
dropping  five  or  seven  drops  of  nitrite  of  amyl  on  a  piece  of  lint, 
or  a  handkerchief,  and  allowing  the  patient  to  breathe  it.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  blush  caused  by  the  dilatation  of  the  peripheral 
arterioles,  is  accompanied  by  a  complete  alteration  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pulse;  the  slow,  hard,  incompressible  pulse  is  exchanged 
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for  the  rapid,  compressible  pulse  of  pyrexia.  In  a  few  more 
seconds  this  passes  away,  and  the  pulse  is  again  slow  and  hard. 
Any  pyrexia,  as  an  ordinary  catarrh,  will  effect  a  like  but  more 
persisting  change  in  this  pulse ;  and  the  sphygmographic  tracing 
for  the  time  loses  its  characteristic  square  head.  The  first  touch 
of  the  patient's  pulse  should  at  once  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the 
medical  man  as  to  the  real  condition  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
gouty  heart,  no  matter  what  the  complaint  for  which  he  is  con- 
sulted, and  should  guide  the  line  of  treatment.  On  more  extended 
scrutiny,  it  will  commonly  be  found,  that  the  opinion  that  lithiasis 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  complained  of  is  confirmed.  For  if 
"the  gouty  heart"  be  the  most  appropriate  name  for  this  com- 
plex malady  from  a  clinical  ix)int  of  view,  "  lithiasis"  is  what  it 
should  be  regarded  from  a  therapeutical  standpoint. 

This  condition  of  high  arterial  tension  has  sundry  direct  patho- 
logical outcomes  of  interest.  In  spite  of  the  inhibitory  action  of 
the  vagus  fibres  apoplexy  is  not  uncommon.  Many  fine  stalwart 
men  in  the  prime  of  their  intellect,  if  rather  past  their  prime  of 
years,  are  the  subjects  of  apoplexy  in  the  first  stage  of  the  cardio- 
vascular complications  of  chronic  renal  disease. 

The  blood-pressure  is  constantly  high  in  the  encephalic  vessels, 
especially  in  those  who  are  intellectually  active,  and  in  whom  the 
encephalic  blood-current  is  swift  and  broad.  In  such  persons  the 
encephalic  arteries  being  highly  distended  become  atheromatous, 
and  consequently  liable  to  rupture.  Under  two  sets  of  circum- 
stances, such  persons  have  apoplexy.  One  is  the  rise  in  the  blood- 
pressure,  pnxluced  by  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries, 
brought  about  by  a  fiill  of  temperature.  Persons  with  an  active 
circulation  (so  that  they  are  not  depressed  by  cold,  as  happens  to 
those  who  have  a  feeble  circulation)  usually  feel  exhilarated  and 
full  of  energy  on  the  oncome  of  cold  weather.  Such  certainly  is 
the  case  in  persons  with  the  gouty  heart;  but  unfortunately  this 
condition,  which  is  due  to  a  high  blood-pressure  in  the  encephalic 
vessels,  is  accompanied  by  the  risk  of  rupture  of  a  vessel,  under- 
going atheromatous  changes.  The  risk  of  apoplexy  overhangs 
this  condition  all  along,  from  the  early  to  the  final  stages ;  for, 
even  when  the  heart  is  far  advanced  in  fatty  degeneration,  it  may 
still  retain  power  enough  to  burst  an  artery,  equally  rotten,  espe- 
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cially  at  the  seat  of  some  atheromatous  patch.  An  exacerbation 
of  arteriole  contraction  also  may  buret  an  atheromatous  arter}',  as 
well  as  bring  a  decayed  heart  to  a  standstill  in  diastole. 

Vomiting  is  a  frequent  cause  of  apoplexy  in  the  t^irly  stagt^s, 
while  the  heart  Ls  strong.  The  powerful  heart  forces  on  the  blood 
in  the  carotids,  while  the  muscles  thrown  into  action  bv  the  act 
of  vomiting  compress  the  jugulare  and  impede  the  venous  flow ; 
the  blood  is  thus  dammed  up  in  the  encephalic  arteries,  and  rup- 
ture of  an  artery,  commonly  the  left  middle  cerebral,  follows. 

Another  cause  of  exaccrl>ations  of  the  abnormally  high  blood- 
pressure,  is  a  more  than  ct)mmonly  waste-laden  condition  of  the 
blood.  The  blood,  highly  charged  with  nitrogenized  waste,  ex- 
cites further  contraction  of  the  arterioles  with  their  hypertn)phied 
muscular  walls,  and  then  follow  apoplexy,  angina  pec^toris,  or,  if 
the  heart  is  both  dilated  and  hy|)ertrophied,  pali)itation.  One  of 
my  patients,  a  spare  man  of  slight  build  and  pale  complexion, 
whose  father  died  of  angina  jxjctoris,  consul twl  me,  some  yeara 
ago,  for  attacks  of  angina,  to  which  he  had  bcc^ome  subjec^t.  They 
were  increasing  in  frequency  and  severity,  until  he  had  become 
much  alarmed.  I  found  that  he  had  put  himself  upon  an  almost 
exclusively  meat  dietary,  under  the  idea  that  it  would  strengthen 
him,  and  upon  which  he  had  grown  rapidly  worse.  A  restriction 
of  the  dietary,  with  a  little  potash  and  buchu  to  cleanse  the  blood, 
procured  relief  in  a  few  days.  By  regulating  his  dietary  this 
gentleman  has  been  free  Irom  any  well-marked  attack  for  yeare ; 
when  he  feels  any  threaten ings  he  droj)s  meat  out  of  his  dietary 
and  has  a  l)ottle  of  his  mixture,  and  all  gt)es  well  with  him. 
Latham  with  his  usual  sagacity  noticed  these  associations  of  angina 
with  conditions  of  lithiasis.  He  says,  "  Simple  repletion  is  soon 
found  ca})able  of  bringing  on  an  attack  of  angina  pe<'toris"  in 
persons  such  as  are  now  being  descrilxxl,  namely,  the  subjects  of 
lithiasis;  esj^ecially  where  there  is  im[)erfect  digestion.  From 
what  we  now  know  of  the  function  of  the  liver,  and  the  associa- 
tions of  white  lithates  in  the  urine,  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  after 
a  meal — so  well  described  by  J.  Henry  Bennett,  in  his  work  on 
"Nutrition  in  Health  and  Disease" — we  can  readily  comprehend 
how  a  quantity  of  im|)erfectly  oxidized  nitrogenized  debris  may 
find  its  way  into  the  blood,  and  cause  a  rise  of  blood-pressure  in 
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the  arteries,  with  all  its  consequences.  Latham  says,  "  I  have 
heard  of  gout  and  angina  pectoris  alternating  with  each  other  in 
the  same  subject ;  when  there  has  been  more  of  gout,  there  has 
been  less  of  angina ;  and  when  more  of  angina,  less  of  gout.'' '  As 
to  the  comjmrative  danger  of  angina  pectoris,  in  the  early,  and  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  gouty  heart,  the  reader  must  refer  to  Chap- 
ter XI. 

But  all  the  subjects  of  the  gouty  heart,  or  in  other  words  of 
the  cardio-vascular  changes  of  chronic  renal  disease,  have  not  got 
hearts  well  hypertrophied.  As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  V,  in  per- 
sons imperfectly  nourished,  the  heart  is  dilated  as  well  as  hyper- 
trophied. Such  especially  is  the  case  with  women.  When  the 
exacerbation  of  arteriole  contraction  comes,  whetlier  induced  by 
a  low  temperature  or  by  an  excessively  waste-laden  condition  of 
the  blood,  in  a  jwrson  whose  heart  is  both  dilated  and  hypertro- 
phied, the  high  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries  leads  to  imperfect 
ventricular  contractions,  and  acute  distension  of  the  left  ventricle. 
This  condition  of  the  hesirt  produces  palpitation  often  severe. 
Women,  who  have  got  this  dilated  form  of  the  gouty  heart,  are 
subject  to  be  wakened  suddenly  out  of  sleep  by  a  paroxysm  of 
I)alpitation,  often  accom])anied  by  ventricular  halts  which  alarm 
them  greatly.  Such  jiaroxysms  are  excited  by  sudden  arteriole 
spasm  obstnicting  the  circulation,  and  produ(nng  embarrassment 
of  the  heart.  In  such  women  palpitation  is  commonly  excited  by 
slight  effort  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how  and  why  this  is.  The 
lieart,  not  strong  at  the  best,  is  heavily  handicapped  by  the  condi- 
tion of  arteriole  contraction  against  which  it  has  constantly  to  con- 
tend ;  any  little  exertion,  added  to  what  it  has  perpetually  to 
contend  w^ith,  sets  up  palpitation — the  palpitation  of  muscular 
adynamy  in  the  gouty  heart.  Palpitation,  then,  is  one  of  the 
direct  results  of  arteriole  spasm,  to  be  classed  alongside  angina 
pectoris  and  apoplexy.  This  form  of  palpitation,  associated  with 
the  gouty  heart,  was  well  observed  by  Wardrop,  who  says :  "  Be- 
sides those  |)ersons  who  have  been  sufferers  from  gout  in  the  ex- 
tremities, and  in  whom  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  connection  of  the 
gouty  attacks  with  a  disturbed  condition  of  the  heart,  there  are 
many,  and  these  chiefly  women,  in  whom  gouty  inflammation 
appears  to  affect  the  heart  alone.    Indeed,  so  large  has  been  the 
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proportions  of  instances  of  this  description  that  have  come  under 
my  own  observation,  occurring  more  especially  at  that  period  of 
woman's  life  when  the  menstrual  flux  is  about  to  cease,  that 
arthritic  carditis  may  be  considered  as  a  frequent  complaint; 
whilst  from  the  symptoms  accompanying  it,  such  affet^tions  have 
been  generally  arranged  amongst  nervous  diseases."  It  is  at  and 
about  the  menopause  that  palpitation  is  so  common  in  women 
with  the  gouty  heart. 

Another  outcome  of  the  high-blood  pressure  of  this  disease  is 
comparatively  rarer  than  those  just  described,  but  is  very  serious, 
and  that  is  aneurism.  The  sustained  high  arterial  tension  le^ds 
to  atheroma,  which  may  be  general  or  in  patches.  Where  atherom- 
atous patches  exist,  the  arterial  wall  is  apt  to  give  way  on  effort, 
or  on  an  increase  in  the  blood-pressure,  as  in  arteriole  spasm,  and 
then  an  aneurism  forms.  K^^peciially  is  this  the  case  in  the  robust. 
For  five  years  I  have  had  under  constiint  ol>servation  at  the  West 
London  Hospital,  a  color-sergeant,  who  is  the  very  picture  of 
health,  and  a  fine  fellow  all  round,  who  cracked  his  ascending 
aorta  in  the  efforts  necessitated  by  the  autumn  manoeuvres. 
When  first  seen  the  tumor  could  be  observed  pulsjiting  through 
his  waistcoat.  Under  iodide  of  potassium  combined  with  a 
cardio-vascular  depressant,  either  chloral  or  aconite  alternately, 
it  has  shrunk  till  it  can  scarcely  be  seen  when  he  is  stripped.  By 
this  unfortunate  accident  a  verj'  able  man  is  permanently  crippled. 
At  other  times  the  tunica  intima  is  pretty  evenly  affected,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  artery  diminished  and  a  brittle  condition  of  the 
arterial  wall  produced.  Here  a  blow,  especially  at  the  moment 
of  arterial  distension,  will  readily  crack  the  brittle  arterial  wall 
and  set  up  aneurism.  In  the  treatment  of  such  aneurism  the 
persistent  high  blood- pressure  within  the  arteries  must  ever  be 
borne  in  mind. 

The  cardio-vascular  associations  of  chronic  Bright's  disease 
march  very  slowly,  if  very  steadily  and  irresistibly  onwards ;  and 
the  process  is  a  very  chronic  one.  It  is  keeping  within  very 
reasonable  limits  to  say  that  the  condition  may  be  readily  recog- 
nizable in  persons  of  forty — whose  progenitors  have  usually 
lived  to  be  octogenarians,  pestered  with  gout,  and  ultimately  slain 
by  heart  disease — who  are  quite  likely  themselves  to  attain  great 
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length  of  days,  and  die  at  last  with  or  of  cardiac  disease,  Es[)e- 
cially  is  this  the  case  in  the  members  of  old  families,  antiquated 
races.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  family  of  a  croesing-swocper 
is  as  old  as  that  of  the  farthest  descended  Rajpoots,  compared 
with  whose  genealogies  those  of  our  royal  family,  the  Courtenays, 
and  even  the  typical  Welshman,  are  as  matters  of  yesterday. 
An  old  family  is  a  family  which  knows  about  its  ancestors ;  and 
where  for  many  generations  there  have  existed  the  means  to  pro- 
cure more  food  and  drink  than  the  organism  actually  requires. 
Under  such  circumstances  gout  is  steadily  developed.  It  may 
make  regular  progress,  or  advance  by  fits  and  starts ;  kept  in 
abeyance  in  one  generation  by  steady  persistent  abstemiousness, 
but  making  a  bound  in  the  next  generation  under  a  less  careful 
r^imcn.  Gradually  is  gout  developed  in  old  families,  though  it 
may  not  manifest  itself  in  the  well-known  articular  form — which 
though  the  form  best  recognized  by  people  generally,  and  which 
even  the  individual  himself  will  admit  to  be  gout,  is  really  one 
of  the  less  frequent  manifestations  of  lithiasis.  The  changes  in 
heart,  arteries,  and  kidneys  here  described  are  almost  a  normal 
senile  change  in  many  families,  and  markedly  so  in  some  of  the 
stalwart  families  of  the  class  known  as  "  country  families,"  and 
even  of  those  in  the  next  social  stratum  beneath  this.  In  the 
two  great  manufacturing  counties  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire gout  has  been  growing  rapidly  and  extensively,  since  the 
application  of  steam  to  mills,  and  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 
engine  into  manufactures.  The  great  afflux  of  wealth,  which 
was  the  resultant  effect,  led  to  a  generous  dietary  and  the  general 
use  of  wine,  and  the  consequence  is  that  gout  is  becoming  very 
common  in  the  third  generation  of  the  successful  manufacturer. 
The  grandfather  lived  well,  and  died  old  without  ever  having  a 
touch  of  gout,  unless  it  was  in  the  muscular  pains,  which  he 
called  "  rheumatics."  The  father  lived  well,  probably  knew 
nothing  of  doctors;  swore  at  his  rheumatism  occasionally;  had 
winter  bronchitis ;  and  died  of  aortic  disease.  The  present  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  has  attacks  of  articular  gout,  a  great 
toe  that  occupies  a  good  deal  of  his  attention,  and  thickened 
knuckles — indeed  full-blown  gout.  We  are  truly  [lassing  through 
a  gouty  phase  of  disease ;  partly  the  result  of  affluence,  jiartly 
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the  consequence  of  the  habits  of  the  regency — ^and  what  his  line 
of  life  did  for  Greorge  the  Fourth's  heart,  we  shall  see  presently. 

Disease  of  the  aortic  valves  is  common  in  the  class  of  persons 
who  acquire  the  gouty  heart ;  and  it  is  my  strong  conviction  that 
mitral  disease  of  the  chronic  sclerotic  or  contracting  form,  found 
in  elderly  persons,  especially  in  the  form  of  regurgitation,  is  also 
found  with  the  changes  now  being  de8cril)ed.  The  strain  to 
which  the  aortic  valves  are  subjecte<l  by  the  long-continued  high 
arterial  tension,  is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  cause  of  aortic 
valvulitis.  The  aortic  valvulitis  of  advanced  life  always  is  more 
or  less  obstructive.  There  is  a  development  of  connective  tissue 
at  the  base,  or  insertions  of  the  cusps,  and,  indeed,  around  the 
whole  aortic  root,  from  the  tension  thrown  upon  it  by  every 
aortic  systole.  This  is  generally  admitted  ;  but  the  association 
of  mitral  disease  with  a  sustained  high  arterial  tension  is  not  so 
well  known.  A  series  of  cases  have  presented  themselves  to  me 
during  the  last  few  years,  with  mitral  disease,  where  one  at  first 
suspected  aortic  disease.  Yet  there  is  no  a  priori  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  mitral  disease  may  be  set  up  as  part  of  the 
gouty  heart.  Every  time  the  ventricle  strikes,  the  curtains  of  the 
mitral  valve  are  expased  to  a  pressure  equal  to  the  resisfcince  of 
the  whole  arterial  system — equal  to  the  pressure  on  the  aortic 
wall.  This  is  greater  than  that  on  the  aortic  cusps,  which  bear 
the  weight  of  the  arterial  recoil  only.  We  know  how  strain  ex- 
cites aortic  valvulitis ;  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  its  effect 
upon  the  mitral  vela.  The  ventricle  is  hy|>ertrophied  and  strikes 
with  abnormal  force ;  while  the  arteries,  less  elastic  than  they 
once  were,  present  greater  resistance  to  the  distending  wave  driven 
onwards  by  the  powerful  ventricle.  The  consequence  is,  the 
strain  on  the  mitral  valves  is  abnormally  great,  and  chronic,  or 
contracting  valvulitis  follows. 

In  estimating  the  prognosis  of  valvular  disease  so  associated,  we 
must  take  care  to  remember  that  the  valvulitis  is  not  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  with  certain  pathological  changes  con- 
sequent upon  it ;  we  must  recognize  the  valve  mischief  as  part  of 
a  large  pathological  process,  of  which  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  later 
outcomes.  We  must  note  how  much  of  the  a&sociated  changes  in 
heart-wall  and  arteries  preceded  the  valvulitis;  as  well  as  estimate 
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how  much  is  the  coiise(iuence  of  valve  disease.  The  hypertrophy 
is  not  all  compensatory  muscular  growth ;  a  certain  amount  of  it 
preceded,  and,  indeed,  is  causally  related  to  the  valvulitis.  This 
subject  will  receive  further  attention  when  the  prognosis  of  heart 
disease  is  considered  in  the  final  chapter. 

The  first  stage  of  the  gouty  heart  continues  for  years  before  the 
heart  begins  to  fail.  During  this  long  period  the  individual  may 
enjoy  all  the  sensations  of  robust  health,  and  no  special  symptoms 
of  the  pathological  process,  going  on  within,  present  themselves. 
Still  the  morbid  process  is  progressing  with  sure  and  certain  step; 
and  in  many  persons  evidences  of  it  are  furnished  which  are  of 
great  clinical  interest.  Leaving  the  pathological  aspect  of  the 
condition  for  awhile,  it  may  tend  to  make  the  matter  clearer  to 
take  it  up  from  the  therapeutical  aspect  of  lithiasis.  Thus  we 
become  engaged  for  a  time  with  the  different  outcomes  of  imper- 
fect renal  action.  The  kidneys  become  gradually  cripplal  by 
the  slow  exteiLsion  of  the  morbid  growth  of  connective  tissue 
within  them.  Dickenson  describes  the  progress  of  granular  kid- 
ney in  the  following  words :  "  The  change  begins  in  dispropor- 
tioned  growth,  somewhat  of  a  rank  luxuriance,  m  the  fibroid 
tissue  with  which  the  arterial  channels  are  uniformly  fringed. 
Hypertrophy  of  this  part  leads  to  atrophy  of  all  the  rest.  Creep- 
ing along  the  arterial  lines  with  slow  and  hesitating  stc|>s,  involv- 
ing the  organ  not  all  at  once,  but  by  little  and  little,  the  disease 
makes  itself  not  suddenly,  but  with  so  gradual  a  departure  from 
heiilth,  that  its  date  is  usually  undeterminable,  and  its  existence 
unsusjMJcted  until  it  has  reached  an  advanced  stage."  Slowly  and 
step  by  step  the  kidneys  are  being  ruined  and  their  functional 
activity  impaired ;  consequently  we  get  certain  modifications  in 
the  urine  secreted,  and  certain  actions  of  a  compensatory  nature, 
which  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  morbid  conditions — as  diseases 
per  8€.  These  outcomes  of  the  renal  impairment  are  of  great  in- 
terest, clinically  as  well  as  pathologically. 

The  modifications  in  the  urine  itself  may  first  engage  our  atten- 
tion. The  bulk  is  usually  increased  markedly,  while  the  specific 
gravity  is  low.  It  is  the  urine  of  high  arterial  tension,  and  of 
heart  hypertrophy.  Where  the  lieart  is  dilated  as  well  as  hyper- 
trophied,  and  the  arterial  tension  is  not  very  high,  then  the  bulk 
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of  urine  is  not  so  great.  As  to  how  tliis  change  in  the  bulk  of 
urine  is  brought  alwut,  by  the  morbid  process  in  the  kidney,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  discuss ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  the  discussion  would  not  be  worth  the  space  it  would 
involve.  For  the  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
bulk  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  specific  gmvity  lowered,  until 
the  normal  amount  of  solids  are  not  excreted ;  and  a  condition  of 
lithiasis  of  blood  surcharged  with  water  coexists  with  a  profuse 
flow  of  urine.  There  is  a  certain  and  j)ositive  anttigonism  betwixt 
the  bulk  of  urine  and  the  amount  of  solids  excreted.  Then  in 
granular  kidney  tlie  variations  in  the  urine  are  more  marked  than 
in  perfect  health.  In  the  robust  and  apparently  perfectly  healthy 
subjects  of  lithiasis  the  urine  is  almost  constantly  copious,  pale- 
colored,  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  In  others  there  may  he  uric 
'  acid  crystals  found ;  in  no  great  quantity  in  most  cases.  As  life 
advances,  and  the  later  stages  are  approached,  pink  lithates  begin 
to  be  common,  and  may  be  present  in  considerable  amount.  In 
others  the  bulk  of  urine  varies  from  time  to  time ;  at  one  time  it 
is  copious  and  almost  limpid;  at  another  time  small  in  quantity 
and  laden  with  lithates,  either  white  or  of  brickdust  color. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  action  of  the  liver  is  im()er- 
fect,  and  the  presence  of  the  lithates  is  associated  with  imperfecit 
assimilation  and  dyspepsia.  This  is  more  common  in  the  pallid 
than  the  florid  subjects  of  lithiasis;  in  the  spare  than  the  corpu- 
lent, except  the  pale  fat  muscular ly-feeble  persons  of  the  lymphatic 
diathesis.  Doubtless  these  changes  in  the  urine  are  due  to  vaso- 
motor disturbances  within  the  kidney  (about  which  we  can  rather 
speculate  than  speak  with  positive  knowledge),  combined  with 
variations  in  the  blood-pressure  within  the  arteries.  Just  as  the 
urine  becomes  high-colored  and  laden  with  pink  lithates  at  the 
breaking  of  a  common  cold  in  healthy  j>ersoas,  so  in  some  subjects 
of  granular  kidney  there  are  intervals  when  the  large  bulk  of 
watery  urine  is  exclianged  for  a  small  bulk  of  (X)ncentrated  urine; 
from  causes  too  slight  and  too  subtle  to  Ix^  marked  as  yet,  and, 
therefore,  at  present  inexplicable.  The  clinical  fact,  however, 
remains;  and  we  can  understand  how,  in  many  cases,  the  voidance 
of  quantities  of  lithates  gives  great  relief,  being  equivalent  in  its 
results  to  an  attack  of  gout ;  during  the  flow  of  copious  watery 
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urine  the  waste  matters  had  been  accumulating  within  the  system. 
The  water  being  clear  is  not  always  a  good  indication ;  and  at 
times  it  is  better  to  see  the  lithates  than  not  to  see  them.  Some- 
thing more  will  be  said  on  this  subject  when  the  changes  in  the 
kidneys  are  being  considered. 

But  the  kidneys  must  not  be  made  to  bear  all  the  responsibility 
for  these  modifications  in  the  urine ;  it  is  the  liver  which  furnishes 
the  urea  and  uric  acid,  and  other  products  of  albuminoid  waste. 
The  liver  is  the  furnace  in  whi(»h  all  waste  albuminoids,  either 
from  the  food  directly,  from  worn-out  blood-corpuscles,  or  tissue- 
debris,  are  burnt — oxidized  more  or  less  perfectly.  Imperfect 
assimilation,  albuminoid  food  in  excess  of  tissue  wants,  or  func- 
tional inactivity  of  the  liver  may  cause  a  quantity  of  nitrogenized 
waste  to  accumulate  in  the  blood ;  if  the  kidneys  are  efficient  and 
active  then  the  blood  is  depurated,  and  the  urine  contains  the 
waste,  often  in  urates  which  are  visible  as  the  urine  cools.  When, 
howev^er,  the  kidneys  are  impaired  in  functional  activity,  are  con- 
genitally  inefficient,  or  are  mutilated  by  slowly  progressing  dis- 
ease, then  the  blood  is  imperfectly  depurated;  though  there  may 
be  a  sediment  in  the  water  passed. 

The  associations  of  liver  and  kidney  are  very  close,  and  in  cases 
of  imjxirfect  digestion  with  a  copious  sediment  in  the  urine,  the 
do(^tor  of  past  generations  who  shook  his  head  significantly,  and 
uttered  the  oracular  word  "  liver,"  was  not  in  error ;  he  was  only 
as  one  who  sees  through  a  glass  darkly.  The  constant  demand 
upon  the  kidney  to  get  rid  of  nitrogenized  waste  is  the  amse,  to  a 
great  extent  at  least,  of  the  chronic  change  in  it  known  as  cirrhosis, 
or  granular  kidney.  In  certain  cases,  notably  pallid  old  women, 
where  the  liver  is  not  perfectly  healthy,  the  urine  contains  some 
substance  which  gives  it  an  exceedingly  offensive  odor,  and  that, 
too,  not  after  standing  some  time,  but  when  voided.  In  certain 
cases  the  starting-point  of  lithiasis  is  in  the  imperfect  action  of 
the  liver,  by  which  the  blood  is  laden  with  waste ;  the  kidneys 
are  not  equal  to  complete  blood  depuration ;  and  then  the  condi- 
tion of  lithiasis  is  set  up,  with  all  the  pathological  sequences  which 
follow  upon  it. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  waste-laden  condition  of  the  blood  a 
number  of  apparently  morbid  actions  are  set  up  in  subjects  of 
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lithiasis,  which  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  diseases  per  se  ;  a  diag- 
nostic error  which  is  serious,  as  it  tends  to  lead  the  practitioner 
away  from  the  real  nature  of  the  ailment,  and  its  appropriate 
treatment.  Whenever  a  patient  is  seen  presenting  the  following 
indications  of  lithiasis,  viz.,  a  tense  pulse,  a  loud  aortic  second 
sound,  with  a  hypertrophied  left  ventricle  (or  may  be  dilated  and 
hypertrophied  both),  and  passing  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine, 
especially  getting  up  at  nights  to  make  water,  or  whose  urine  is 
often  laden  with  lithates — then  it  behooves  the  practitioner  to 
bear  in  mind  the  condition  of  lithiasis ;  no  matter  what  the  pecu- 
liar ailment  of  which  the  patient  may  complain.  As  the  dis- 
eases of  early  life  are  closely  associated  with  defective  nutrition ; 
so  the  diseases  and  disorders  of  advanced  life  are  intimately  linked 
with  imperfect  blood  depuration. 

This  statement  may  appear  to  some  readers  as  at  once  too 
didactic  and  too  strongly  savoring  of  antithesis ;  but  it  is  broadly 
true.  A  great  number  of  the  recurrent  maladies  of  advanced  life 
are  due'  to  a  waste-laden  blood,  and  are  most  satisfactorily  treated 
by  measures  directed  to  the  general  condition.  For  instance,  a 
medical  friend  of  mine,  on  entering  upon  a  newly  purchased  prac- 
tice, found  among  his  most  important  patients  a  lady  with  an 
old-standing  ulcer  of  the  leg,  which  for  eighteen  years  had  defied 
the  surgical  skill  of  Europe,  and  had  been  a  cause  of  no  small 
amount  of  suffering  and  annoyance.  Talking  the  matter  over  one 
day,  and  remembering  what  my  surgical  teacher  in  Edinburgh 
(Joseph  Bell)  had  said  about  the  association  of  irritable  ulcer  with 
gouty  conditions,  I  suggested  that  the  ulcer  might  have  gouty 
relations.  The  lady  was  put  upon  potash  and  colchicum,*  and 
under  simple  water  dressing  this  intractable  ulcer  healed  up  per- 
fectly in  three  weeks.  Affections  of  the  mucous  membranes,  as 
bronchitis  or  diarrhoea ;  of  serous  membranes,  as  pleurisy  or  peri- 
carditis ;  skin  affections,  as  eczema ;  muscular  pains  called  rheu- 
matism; neuralgia;  osseous  disease  or  arthritis — all  may  be  the 
direct  outcome  of  imperfectly  depurated  blood — the  condition 
known  as  lithiasis;  or,  as  Murchison  preferred  to  denominate  it, 
lithsemia.  For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ailments  of  middle 
age  and  advanced  life,  a  good  comprehension  of  the  relations  of 
litliiasis  is  essential.     Again  and  again  will  the  practitioner  sue- 
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eeed  in  giving  relief,  or  even  achieve  a  cure  where  others  have 
failed,  if  he  will  but  bear  in  mind  that  what  raay  at  first  sight  be 
a  primary  morbid  process  is  really  a  secondary  compensating  ac- 
tion. The  blood  is  imperfectly  depurated,  and  the  nutrition  of 
some  tissues  is  impaired ;  at  other  times  different  excretory  organs 
are  disturl)ed  thereby.  Garrod  has  demonstrated  that  there  are 
crystals  of  uric  acid  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  the  articulations 
even  after  a  first  attack  of  gout.  Bence  Jones  called  chronic 
Bright's  disease  a  disease  of  suboxidation  (and  in  one  sense  he 
was  right),  and  called  various  outcomes  thereof  "  compensator^' 
peroxidations."  The  waste  lithates  are  deposited  in  the  enlarged 
joints,  and  inflammations  of  these  joints,  with  consequent  oxida- 
tion of  much  of  the  waste  matter  depasited  in  them,  are  fairly 
enough  described  by  him  as  "  the  joints  for  the  time  being  are 
little  supplementary  kidneys."  It  may  then  be  reiterated,  that 
many  of  the  ailments  of  increasing  age  are  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  system  to  supplement  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  when  in- 
sufficient for  perfect  blood  depuration. 

The  relations  of  the  perspiration  to  the  urine  are  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  Carpenter,  in  an  article  in  Tcxld  and 
Bowman's  ^^  Encyclopaxlia,"  entitled  "  Metastasis  of  Secretion," 
points  out  how,  as  evolution  ])rogresses,  the  general  excretory 
surface  of  the  lowest  and  earliest  forms  of  life  becomes  s|)ecial- 
izcd  into  areas  with  particular  functions.  "  The  general  muco- 
cutaneous surfaces,  or  some  one  of  its  subdivisions  or  prolonga- 
tions, is  able  to  take  on  to  some  degree  the  function  of  another 
gland  whose  functions  arc  susj)ended.  This  truth  was  well  known 
to  Hallcr,  who  asserted  that  almost  all  secretions  may,  under  the 
influence  of  disease,  be  formed  by  each  and  every  organ.  This 
statement,  however,  needs  limitation,  and  it  would  probably  be 
safest  to  restrict  it  to  the  excretions  whose  elements  pre-exist  in 
the  bkxxl,  and  accumulate  there,  when  the  elimination  of  them  by 
their  natural  channel  is  suspended."  Just  as  the  kidneys  excrete 
bile  when  this  ceases  to  find  its  way  into  its  natural  channels,  so 
when  the  kidney  action  is  insufficient  the  bronchial  lining  mem- 
bnine  may  secrete  acid  mucus  forming  a  chronic  bronchitis — 
which  may  or  may  not  have  taken  its  origin  in  acute  bronchitis ; 
or  there  may  be  acid  dyspepsia.     Skin  eruptions  are  often  the 
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ooDsequence  of  lithiasis,  and  the  flow  of  acid  is  best  alleviated  by 
alkaline  applications,  and  the  internal  administration  of  lithia 
and  potash.  It  is,  indeed,  in  its  influence  upon  the  theraj>eutic8 
that  the  association  of  lithiasis  with  certain  maladies  is  so  im- 
portant. Many  maladies,  which  stublx)rnly  resist  the  ordinary 
measures,  yield  readily  to  a  therapeutic  attack,  which  strikes 
directly  at  their  causal  associations.  The  elimination  of  urea  and 
other  urine  solids  by  the  skin  is  considerable,  and  where  the  sub- 
jects of  liathiasis  have  a  skin  which  acts  freely  they  are  usually 
little  troubled  by  these  intercurrent  compensatory  actions.  Others, 
however,  and  they  are  the  majority,  possess  skins  dry,  harsh,  and 
iraperspirable,  so  that  their  defective  kidney  action  is  not  supple- 
mented by  cutaneous  activity.  It  is  these  relations  of  allied  dej>- 
urative  action  l)etwixt  skin  and  kidnevs  whi(?h  makes  a  chill  so 
dangerous  to  persons  with  chronic  kidney  disease;  the  crippled 
kidneys  can  scarcely  depurate  the  blooil  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  and  are  quite  unequal  to  the  increased  demaml 
upon  them,  suddenly  set  up  by  arrested  action  of  the  skin.  Con- 
stant care  must  be  bestowed  by  the  subjects  of  lithiasis  upon  their 
clothing  to  prestTve  health  or  comparative  health,  and  warm  baths 
and  diaphoretics  are  distinctly  indicated  after  chills. 

One  topic  may  here  be  mentioned  in  a  casual  manner,  and  that 
is  the  development  of  the  vis^x^ra.  It  would  ap{)ear  that  this  is 
not  uniform  in  all,  or  constantly  projwrtioncd  in  the  individual. 
Latham  speaks  of  i^rsons  with  small  hearts,  who  are  incapable 
of  much  exertion.  Murchison  speaks  of  persons  with  small 
livers  who  are  liable  to  bilious  attacks,  and  who  are  deranged  by 
a  little  rich  food,  which  ordinary  persons  could  dis|>ose  of  with 
impunity.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  small  thorax  and  badly- 
developed  lungs  which  we  so  justly  dread  when  phthisis  is  set  u|). 
The  imperfect  digestive  power  of  some  people  is  also  generally 
recognized ;  while  we  all  know  that  some  brains  break  down 
under  tests  which  ])rc!sent  no  obstacle  to  onlinary  understandings. 
Consequently  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  in  some  persons  the 
kidneys,  if  not  actually  small  in  size,  are  below  the  norm  as  re- 
gards their  functional  activity.  It  is  possible  to  s|)eculate  that 
the  hereditarily  gouty  have  kidneys  of  this  kind  ;  also  to  raise 
the  hypothesis  that  persons  with  good  well-acting  kidneys  do  not 
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readily  become  the  subjects  of  lithiasis,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
overeat  themselves  for  years  with  apparent  impunity  ;  while  other 
persons  are  affected  by  \ery  moderate  indulgence.  Normally 
each  viscus  has  a  certain  amount  of  spare  power  in  it,  so  that  it 
is  equal  to  more  than  the  ordinary  deman<l  upon  it ;  but  this 
amount  of  spare  ])ower  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals. 
It  is  possible  to  speculate  that  in  some  individuals  there  are  natur- 
ally incompetent  kidneys,  but  that  a  well-acting  liver,  by  pro- 
ducing perfect  oxidation  of  the  albuminoids,  and  a  freely-acting 
skin,  getting  rid  of  a  large  quantity  of  urea,  so  diminish  the  de- 
mand upon  these  kidneys  that  they  are  equal  to  efficient  blood 
depuration.  In  others,  where  the  liver  is  not  very  functionally 
active,  probably  active  kidneys,  passing  out  large  quantities  of 
lithates,  so  suppleuient  the  work  of  the  liver  that  a  condition  c^ 
lithiasis  is  warded  off.  The  condition  of  waste-laden  blood  leads 
to  a  high  arterial  tension,  which  is  felt  in  the  kidneys  as  well  as 
elsewhere ;  and  betwixt  the  high  vascularity  and  functional  ac- 
tivity, the  blood  being  laden  with  nitrogenized  debris,  the  kidneys 
in  time  undergo  an  interstitial  growth  of  connective  tissue,  which 
slowly  and  steadily  jxirvades  their  structure  and  destroys  their 
functional  activity.  The  cardio- vascular  changes  may  not  always 
be  consequent  upon  and  subsequent  to  changes  in  the  kidney  ;  it 
18  very  probable  that  in  many  instances  the  changes  in  the  circu- 
latory system  and  in  the  kidneys  are  alike  the  result  of  a  condi- 
tion standing  in  a  causal  relation  to  each,  viz.,  a  cH>ndition  of 
lithiasis  when  the  blood  is  overladen  with  nitrogenized  waste. 
The  practical  lesson  taught  by  the  study  of  the  pathology  of  this 
condition  is  this, — to  reduce  to  the  minimum  of  tissue-wants  the 
albuminoids  taken  as  food  ;  not  a  single  grain  of  nitrogen  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  needed  should  be  taken.  It  is  well  known  * 
that  the  greatest  and  most  persistent  abstemiousness  is  necessary 
to  avoid  gout  amidst  the  members  of  certain  families  hereditarily 
gouty. 

Such  then  is  the  condition  of  persons  with  gouty  hefurts  in 
their  long  early  stage,  and,  of  course,  when  the  later  stages  of 
heart  failure  are  reached,  these  complications,  arising  out  of 
an  imperfectly  depurated  blood,  are  found  still  more  fre- 
(^uently.     There  are  sundry  manifestations  to  which  the  persons 
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with  lithiasis  are  subject,  in  both  early  and  later  stages,  which 
are  worthy  of  consideration  on  this  point.  One  is  the  local- 
ized pain  usually  felt  at  or  near  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapulie, 
a  little  to  the  inside,  and  below  the  extreme  point  of  the 
shoulder-blade,  on  either  side.  These  localized  spots  of  pain, 
which  can  be  covered  by  the  thumb-end,  are  always  associated 
with  imperfect  blood  depuration,  are  said  by  some  to  be  due 
to  "  liver,"  while  others  affirm  thev  are  connected  with  "  the 
kidneys."  They  are  found  in  young  subjects  who  are  bilious,  or 
who  have  lithates  in  their  urine ;  but  they  are  mast  commonly 
met  with  in  older  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  lithiasis.  Then 
there  are  arteriole  modifications  worthy  of  note.  The  subjects  of 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  often  have  cold  or  "  dead "  hands. 
There  is  acute  arteriole  spasm,  and  the  hands  become  white, 
bloodless,  and  cold,  communicating  a  corpse-like  feeling  to  the 
touch.  When  patients  complain  that  their  hands  often  "  die," 
this  should  at  once  suggest  to  the  practitioner  a  suspicion  of 
Bright's  disease.  At  other  times  there  is  arteriole  dilatation,  a 
condition  in  my  experience  only  found  in  women.  Women  at  or 
after  the  menopause,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  pathological 
condition  now  being  described,  are  often  subject  to  "  hot  flushes." 
A  deep  blush  will  be  seen  mounting  quickly  over  the  neck  and 
face,  lasting  a  few  minutes,  and  then  dying  away.  During  the 
time  the  "  hot  flush,"  or  "  hot-fit,"  as  some  term  it,  continues  the 
subject  thereof  feels  very  uncomfortable.  These  arteriole  con- 
tractions and  dilatations  are  very  instructive,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  permanent  arteriole  changes  in  this  condition.  What 
betwixt  the  waste-laden  blood  and  arteriole  spasm  impaired  nu- 
trition leads  to  "rheumatic  pains,"  either  in  the  muscles,  the 
sheaths  of  tendons,  or  in  the  joints,  and  at  times  to  temporary 
loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  ;  and  in  some  cases  even  "  wasting  " 
is  produced  by  protracted  arteriole  spasm. 

Sooner  or  later  the  nutrition  of  the  gouty  heart  fails,  after 
which  a  distinct  series  of  morbid  action  follows.  But  during  the 
usually  long  period  which  elapses  before  heart  failure  is  reached, 
there  are  many  departures  from  health  which  are  significant,  and 
many  morbid  actions  of  great  clinical  importance,  which  may 
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most  conveniently  be  discussed  at  the  present  point ;  after  which 
the  further  changes  in  the  heart  and  arteries  will  l)e  considered. 

First  are  the  objective  plienomena,  which  can  be  recognized  by 
the  eye.  The  subjects  of  the  gouty  heart  may  lye  broad-built  and 
florid,  or  they  may  be  spare  and  pallid ;  in  women  there  may  be 
ol^esity  along  with  ])allor.  The  skin  may  be  oleaginous  and 
without  wrinkles;  vascular,  and  often  with  distinct  dendritic 
twigs  of  dilated  vessels.  These  atheromatous  branches  of  a  small 
artery  are  very  significant,  and  of  high  diagnostic  value ;  indi- 
cating, as  the  late  Professor  Laycock  taught,  the  condition  of 
those  parts  of  the  circulation  which  are  shrouded  from  our  sight. 
Especially  are  these  arterial  twigs  significant  when  seen  uj)on  the 
alffi  nasi  or  cheek-bones  of  a  countenance  not  florid  but  pallid. 
In  such  cases  the  little  twig  perforating  the  skin  and  running  on 
the  surface  is  usually  very  atheromatous,  and  the  lumen  of  the 
tiny  vessels  is  much  increased.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  unnatu- 
ral  smoothness  of  the  skin,  which  glistens  so  that  the  unctuous 
unwrinkled  skin  is  not  unlike  the  smooth  surface  of  the  "  King 
Pippin  "  apple  in  spring.  In  the  spare  individuals,  the  skin  is 
pallid  and  often  seamed  with  myriads  of  wrinkles ;  "  as  wrinkled 
as  a  John  apple,"  is  a  jwpular  expression,  and  the  WTinkled,  often 
wizened  face  is  not  at  all  unlike  the  small  yellow,  withered  and 
wrinkled,  yet  sound  "John"  apple  in  spring. 

The  aspect  of  the  temjwral  artery  is  also  significant.  In  the 
florid  and  well-nourished,  it  is  thick  and  comparatively  soft,  as 
well  as  tortuous.  In  others,  where  the  skin  is  pallid  and  wrinkled, 
or  at  other  times  (where  there  is  also  hepatic  cirrhosis)  of  a  discol- 
ored pan*hment  appearance,  the  tem|)oral  artery  is  small  and  hard, 
and  c^n  be  seen  meandering  much  further  than  is  the  case  in  the 
soft  thick  form. 

The  ear,  too,  presents  certain  changes  worthy  of  note.  In  the 
florid  it  is  usually  of  a  deep  red  color,  with  a  large  glistening 
tense  lobe  like  a  rii)e  fig.  As  years  go  on,  the  bright  red  hue 
may  fade,  but  the  characteristic  ear  remains.  In  the  spare  the 
car  is  pale  and  wrinkled,  the  lobe  looking  withered. 

The  eye  may  present  a  more  or  less  perfect  arcus  senilis,  of 
either  the  fatty  or  the  calcareous  form  described  at  p.  217.  There 
are  retinal  changes  associated  with  chronic  Bright's  disease,  de- 
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scribed  bv  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt  in  his  well-known  work  on  "The 
Opbtbalmosco})e  in  Medicine.'^  There  may  be  transient  blind- 
ness as  the  result  of  unemia,  pa««ing  away  completely.  Then 
there  may  be  oedema  or  effusion  into  the  retina,  where  the  outline 
of  the  disk  is  blurred  ;  or  there  may  be  retinal  hemorrhage,  and, 
as  the  clot  is  ab8orl)ed,  there  may  be  seen  yellow  or  white  i)atehes. 
These  may  be  more  or  le&s  extensive,  and  the  effect  upon  the  visual 
power  varies;  total  blindness  is  not  a  common  result,  but  rather 
impairment  of  vision.  Whatever  may  be  revealed  to  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, there  is  little  presented  to  the  eye,  beyond  the  arcus 
senilis  and  the  hazy  cornea,  whose  transparency  is  interfered  with 
from  the  development  of  fat-corpuscles  throughout  its  structure. 

The  teeth  are  often  very  significant.  Laycock  gives  as  part  of 
the  physiognomy  of  the  i)ersons  of  "  the  Sanguine  Arthritic  Dia- 
thesis:'' "Bloodvessels  numerous;  heart  large  and  powerful; 
blood-corpuscles  numerous ;  skin  over  malar  l)ones  highly  vas- 
cular, giving  a  floridness  to  the  complexion.  Skin  fair,  firm,  ole- 
aginous, i)erspirable;  eyes  blue;  hair  thick,  not  falling  esisily ; 
teeth  massive,  well  emamellei],  regular,  even  undecayed  in  ad- 
vanced life."  The  teeth  are  large  and  solid  in  most  instances, 
the  lower  jaw  massive;  though  at  times  the  teeth  are  small.  But 
whether  small  or  large,  they  are  not  usually  affected  with  caries ; 
they  become  blunt  and  worn  down  in  time,  and  present  a  very 
characteristic  api)earance.  Probably  the  wearing  down  is  largely 
due  to  the  acid  saliva  found  in  the  subjects  of  lithiasis.  The  ex- 
pression "  gouty  teeth,"  being  used  by  me  at  the  Harveian  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Wm.  Stewart,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  in  April,  1878, 
"  exhibited  casts  of  the  teeth  from  eleven  gouty  patients.  The  pa- 
tients were  not  selected  for  their  teeth,  but  for  their  gout.  They 
were  all  solid  and  thick  teeth,  worn  down  at  their  free  edges. 
In  all  cases  there  was  a  family  history  of  gout.  There  was  a  ge- 
neric resemblance  which  was  unmistakable.  Mr.  Henry  Sewill 
said  that,  as  a  dentist,  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  teeth 
of  the  gouty ;  he  should  not  say  they  were  pathognomonic,  but 
they  were  sufficiently  marked  to  form  an  aid  in  diagnosis."  (Min- 
utes of  the  Harveian  Society.)  In  some  i>ersons  with  large  jaws 
the  teeth  are  quite  massive  and  very  solidly  enamelled.  The  form 
of  the  teeth  often  furnishes  a  useful  clue  in  diagnosis. 
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Then  the  hair  is  very  significant.  Fine  hair  usually  falls  from 
the  vertex,  leaving  a  bald  crown.  Thick  strong  hair  does  not 
fall  but  remains  (see  p.  218)  thick,  and  is  white  comparatively 
early.  Iron-gray  hair  is  very  suggestive  of  lithiasis ;  and  in  the 
dead-house  of  Vienna,  diseased  kidneys  were  invariably  found 
where  occasional  white  hairs  were  scattered  here  and  there  amidst 
perfectly  unchanged  black  hairs.  These  persons  had  not  died 
fn)m  kidney  disease,  nor  was  there  any  suspicion  of  kidney  im- 
plication in  life.  These  isolated  perfectly  white  hairs  in  a  dark 
head  are  usually  found  with  other  evidences  of  the  early  stage  of 
the  gouty  heart ;  but  a  long  series  of  years  may  elapse  before  the 
condition  becomes  very  pronounced. 

These  external  indications  are  well  worth  careful  study,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  value.  Very  precise  observers  know  well  the 
facial  indications  of  the  large  white  kidney,  so  allied  to  the  pallor 
commonly  found  with  interstitial  nephritis  in  Germany;  and 
they  can  profitably  be  compared  with  the  florid  or  withered  coun- 
tenance, which  goes  with  the  cirrhotic  or  gouty  kidney  common 
in  England. 

The  subjects  of  lithiasis,  and  the  gouty  heart  and  kidneys,  are 
very  often  hale,  and,  as  regards  their  subjective  sensations  and 
capacity  to  work,  healthy  individuals,  who  do  not  often  trouble 
the  doctor.  In  fact,  it  may  be  asserted  that  this  pathological  con- 
dition is  protective  against  intercurrent  diseases.  They  have  a 
high  temperature  and  do  not  readily  chill,  and  so  are  not  subject 
to  colds.  They  are  the  persons  who.  Prof.  Laycock  used  to  say, 
may  be  found  in  their  shirt-sleeves  on  Arthur's  Seat,  watching 
the  sun  rise  on  a  winter's  morning.  Bronchitis,  as  we  shall  see, 
they  are  liable  to ;  and  as  degenerative  changes  set  in  they  have 
winter  bronchitis  more  or  less  every  winter.  Many,  however, 
have  sundry  troubles  in  consequence  of  their  imperfectly  depurated 
blocxl,  which  deserve  description.  How  far  these  troubles  are 
compensatory  actions,  supplementing  the  imperfect  kidneys,  and 
how  far  they  are  maladies,  pei*  ae,  may  not  be  confidently  affirmed 
in  every  case ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  whatever  the  form  of 
disease,  it  will  be  materially  benefited  by  a  line  of  treatment 
which  will  include  the  lithiasis. 

Gouty  skin  diseases  are  common.     Eczema  is  very  frequent ; 
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herpes  zoster  is  not  at  all  rare ;  and  the  prurigo  of  old  age  is 
well  known.  Itching  of  the  skin  is  one  of  the  accompaniments 
of  jaundice,  and  in  lithiasis,  the  itching  is  in  some  cases  most 
intolerable.  It  is  most  effectually  relieved,  as  regards  local  ap- 
plications, by  a  strong  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a 
little  bicarbonate  of  potash,  api)lied  twi(re  or  thrice  a  day. 

At  other  times  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  is  affected.  There  is 
a  form  of  acid  dyspepsia  which  yields  to  potash,  and  is  aggravated 
by  acids,  which  is  common  in  the  subjects  of  lithiasis.  Such 
dyspepsia  is  often  most  serviceable  and  limits  the  lithiasis  very 
materially.  A  dyspeptic  old  parson  once  said,  "  I  have  been  a 
dyspeptic  for  fifty  years !  Thank  God  for  it !"  The  cause  of  his 
pious  gratitude  was  the  fact  that  all  his  brothers  had  been  cut  off 
by  diseases  of  gouty  origin ;  the  dyspeptic  alone  survived.  Then 
there  is  "gout  at  the  stomach,"  of  which  we  know  nothing  patho- 
logically ;  as  an  assemblage  of  symptoms  it  seems  to  be  very  acute 
dyspepsia.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  suggests  tliat  at  times  it  is  pork 
in  the  stomach.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  at  times  some  affection  of 
the  great  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  induced  by  the  waste-laden 
blood.  In  John  Hunter's  case  there  were  repeated  attacks  last- 
ing over  twenty  years.  Usually  these  attacks  are  found  in  ad- 
vanced cases.  At  other  times  there  is  unemic  vomiting,  where 
the  vomited  matters  have  a  urinous  character;  and  Frerichs 
claims  to  have  found  masses  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the 
vomited  matter.  Usually  there  is  also  present  urteniic  diarrhoea, 
and  total  or  very  marked  suppression  of  urine.  Carbolic  acid,  or 
creasote  is  very  useful  in  this  form  of  vomiting ;  but  the  restora- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  kidneys  is  the  great  {>oint  to  be  at- 
tended to. 

Then  diarrhoea  is  often  found  with  defective  kidney  action, 
especially  in  the  amyloid  form  of  disease.  In  all  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea in  the  subjects  of  the  gouty  heart  and  kidneys  the  practi- 
tioner must  act  warily,  and  not  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  diarrhoea  must  be  treated  as  a  morbid  process,  but  must  inves- 
tigate the  state  of  the  kidneys  and  the  urine.  In  diarrhoea  the 
bulk  of  urine  is  notably  diminished,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  diarrhoea  may  l)e  a  compensating  action.  If  the 
urine  is  albuminous  ft  will  be  well  to  allow  the  diarrhoea  to  run 
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on  until  the  action  of  tlic  kidneys  is  establislied.  To  arrest  the 
diarrhoea  before  this  is  done  is  to  kill  the  patient  by  ursemia.  A 
painfully  instructive  case  of  this  kind  occurred  to  me  on  the  very 
threshold  of  my  practice,  and  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  on 
"  Uneniic  Diarrhoea,"  read  before  the  Medicine  Section  of  the 
British  Medical  ^Association  at  Leeds,  in  1870.  After  giving 
details  of  the  case,  the  relations  of  the  kidneys  and  the  intestinal 
canal  as  to  functions  were  given ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
cases  of  kidney  embarrassment,  diarrhoea  is  common,  the  voided 
contents  of  the  bowels  being  of  a  ureous  character.  In  the 
urijemic  condition  following  scarlatinal  nephritis,  purgation  and 
the  hot-bath  are  the  remedial  measures  generally  adopted.  But 
the  spontaneoas  diarrhoea  of  ursemic  origin  in  chronic  renal  dis- 
ease is  not  sufficiently  recognized. 

The  recital  of  the  following  case  may  help  to  put  young  prac- 
titioners on  their  guard.  Though  my  attention  had  remained 
fixed  on  the  uremic  relations  of  diarrhoea  in  certain  cases,  it  was 
not  always  on  the  alert  as  to  the  effects  of  appropriate  treatment 
on  the  prognasis.  Some  years  ago,  the  writer,  when  in  general 
practice,  was  called  in  to  attend  an  old  lady  of  seventy-two,  who 
had  pallor  and  swelling  beneath  the  lower  eyelids,  night  voidings 
of  urine  with  great  variations  in  its  amount,  a  dilated  heart  and 
a  very  irritable  tempter.  There  was  also  a  history  of  preceding 
attacks  of  nephritis,  with  albuminuria.  She  was  suflcring  from  a 
profuse  exhausting  diarrhoea  with  almost  total  suppression  of 
urine;  and  the  small  amount  that  could  be  collected  was  slightly 
albuminous  and  contained  stray  granular  ciu^ts.  I  decided  not  to 
attempt  to  arrest  the  diarrhoea  until  the  flow  of  urine  was  re- 
established. 

Acetate  of  potash,  spirits  of  juniper,  and  buchu  were  given  in- 
ternally, the  skin  was  acted  on  by  hot  bottles  in  bed,  and  hot 
I>oiiltices  faced  with  mustard  were  laid  over  the  loins  night  and 
morning,  and  poultices  without  the  mastard  continued  during  the 
intervals ;  beef  tea,  milk,  and  gin-and-water  formed  the  patient's 
sustenance.  For  two  or  three  days  the  ca.<*e  went  on  getting 
worse,  ureous  vomiting  set  in,  and  the  breath  had  a  distinctly 
urinous  odor;  the  sight  became  affected;  delirium  at  nights,  and 
a  brown-coated  tongue  indicated  the  oncome  of  the  typhoid  con- 
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dition ;  and  the  patient's  children  were  summoned  to  take  their 
last  farewell  of  her.  Just  then  an  improvement  set  in,  the  flow 
of  urine  returned,  and  the  diarrhoea  ceased ;  and  the  relatives,  in- 
dignant at  being  summoned  unnecessarily,  discharged  the  writer 
with  scant  courtesy  as  unworthy  of  professional  confidence.  This 
was  felt  to  be  rather  hard  under  the  circumstances ;  but  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  prognosis  had  not  been  sufficiently  guartled 
would  not,  however,  allow  self-pride  to  assert  too  positively  that 
the  want  of  confidence  was  altogether  unjustified.  The  case  pro- 
ceeded uninterruptedly  to  a  good  recovery  under  the  gentleman 
called  in ;  and  the  lesson  was  laid  by  and  ix>ndered  over.  A  couple 
of  years  afterwards  the  old  lady  was  seized  with  diarrhoea,  and  a 
medical  man,  who  knew  nothing  of  her  previoas  history,  and  who 
held  no  views  as  to  diarrhoea  being  a  compensating  action,  wns 
called  in ;  he  proc^eeded  at  once  to  arrest  the  diarrhoea,  only  too 
successfully;  and  the  depressed  balanc^e  never  swung  back,  but 
remained  permanently  overthrown,  and  the  old  lady  rapidly  siink. 
This  case  is  very  instructive,  especially  a.s  to  the  effect  of  treat- 
ment adapted  to  the  exact  pathological  condition. 

Then  hsemorrhoids  are  common  in  persons  with  the  gouty  heart, 
and  when  the  arteries  are  tense,  the  bleeding  often  gives  great 
relief.  Cases  are  not  very  unconmion  when  the  non-appearance  of 
the  rhythmic  bleeding  has  been  followed  by  apoplexy  ;  and  one 
case  is  well  known  to  me,  where  great  dyspnoea,  from  pulmonic 
congestion,  was  immediately  and  satisfactorily  relieved  by  bleed- 
ing from  the  haemorrhoids.  In  the  plethoric,  it  is  the  wisest  plan 
to  let  the  haemorrhoids  alone. 

The  serous  membranes  are  liable  to  become  inflamed,  and  that 
too  recurrently  in  many  cases.  A  relative  of  the  writer's  was  for 
many  years  subject  to  attacks  of  apparently  most  acute  enteritis, 
with  some  peritonitis,  w^hich  fretjuently  seemed  as  if  they  must 
end  fatally.  When  profuse  ammoniacal  vomiting  and  purging 
came  on,  then  relief  was  at  once  experienced  and  improvement 
set  in ;  comparatively  fair  health  followal  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  then  came  malaise  for  some  days  preceding  another  elimina- 
tive  explosion.  In  the  first  edition  is  written :  were  it  not  that 
no  attack  has  yet  been  fatal,  the  prognosis  would  be  unhesitatingly 
given  of  impending  death ;  but  the  system  seems  to  have  become 
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habituated  to  these  compensatory  disturbances.  The  old  lady 
surviv^ed  four  years  after  this  was  written ;  but  as  her  years  in- 
creased, so  did  the  severity  of  her  attacks,  and  at  last  a  more  than 
usually  severe  attack  carried  her  off.  Her  sister  also  had  attacks 
of  unemic  diarrhoea,  and  ultimately  died  of  uraemia.  Pleurisy 
and  pericarditis,  the  consequence  of  poisoned  blood,  are  common 
in  lithiasis,  while  peritonitis  is  not  uncommon. 

In  a  patient  with  terrible  hsematuria,  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
of  the  right  lung  yielded  readily  to  a  mixture  of  potash  and  ju- 
niper in  buchu.  To  what  extent  pneumonia  is  connected  with 
lithiasis  is  not  known  at  present.  Bronchitis,  on  the  other  Aand, 
is  notoriously  associated  with  chronic  Bright's  disease,  especially 
in  the  form  of  winter  bronchitis.  An  acute  attack  may  precede 
and  start  up  the  more  chronic  form  of  bronchitis,  which  is  kept 
up  by  the  constitutional  condition.  Or  the  oncome  of  cold  weather, 
w^ith  arrested  action  of  the  skin,  may  and  commonly  does  start  up 
a  bronchorrhoea.  In  summer  the  skin  acts  freely,  and  so  supple- 
ments the  defective  action  of  the  kidney  that  the  patient  is  fairly 
well ;  but  as  the  cooler  weather  comes  on  the  action  of  the  skin 
is  lessened,  an  autumn  diarrhoea  ap[)ears ;  then  comes  the  cold  of 
winter,  which  irritates  the  bronchial  lining  membrane,  and  there 
is  free  bronchial  secretion.  That  this  rheum  is  of  a  compensating 
character  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  expectorated  mucus  red- 
dens litmus-paper.  There  is  uric  acid  in  the  bronchial  secretion 
in  winter,  as  well  as  in  the  perspiration  in  summer.  This  winter 
bronchitis  is  quite  distinct  from  the  bronchial  flux  of  venous  con- 
gestion found  in  the  most  advanced  cjises  in  their  latest  stages. 
How  far  true  spasmodic  asthma  is  found  in  gouty  persons,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  blood,  is  not  yet  known ;  it  is 
more  than  susjK^cted,  however. 

Curious  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are,  however,  not  at  all  rare  in  the 
subjects  of  lithiasis.  Basham,  who  knew  them  well,  called  them 
"  inexplicable;"  Niemeyer  attributed  them  to  oedema  of  a  tran- 
sient  nature ;  but  though  this  niivy  be  so  in  advanced  cases  of  heart 
failure,  the  attacks  are  too  sudden  and  too  transient  to  be  so  occa- 
sioned in  the  early  stages. 

They  may  l)e  due  to  spasm  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  or, 
more  probably,  to  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  waste-laden  blood 
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upon  the  respiratory  centres.  In  sleep  the  respiratory  centre  acts 
less  energetically  than  in  the  waking  state,  is  to  some  extent  de- 
pressed in  other  words,  and  the  waste-laden  blood  probably  fur- 
ther depresses  it,  till  an  attacik  of  dyspnoea  is  the  result.  In  three 
well-marked  cases  of  such  dyspnoea  in  the  subjects  of  advanced 
lithiasis,  with  a  history  of  the  regular  use  of  narcotics  (opium 
and  chloral)  strychnia  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
Strychnia  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  respiratory  centres  in 
the  medulla.  Belladonna  pa«5esses  the  same  effect  uj)on  the  re- 
spiratory centre;  and  I  find  these  two  agents  of  great  utility  in 
the  Numerous  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  and 
commonly  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  which  present  themselves 
at  Victoria  Park  Hospital  in  winter.  In  consequence  of  the  lung 
impairment  and  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  right  heart,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  falls  low  in  such  patients,  and  it  is  emi- 
nently desirable  that  they  should  be  put  to  bed  and  be  kept  warm, 
in  order  to  give  the  remedies  a  fair  trial.  Indeed,  such  patients 
are  best  in  bed  during  cold  weather,  when  their  means  will  admit 
of  it. 

Articular  disease  is  not  \5ery  common  in  the  owners  of  gouty 
hearts  and  kidneys,  and  is  decidedly  one  of  the  rarer  outcomes 
of  the  condition.  Still  of  course  it  is  found,  and  intermittent 
atta(;ks  of  inflammation  in  joints  are  termed  "the  gout,"  and 
often  clear  the  system  for  a  considerable  period.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  hands  makes  the  diagnosis  to  the  eye,  and  needs  no 
description.  There  is  one  pathological  condition  not  generally 
known  about  the  hands  of  gouty  persons,  and  that  is,  the  condi- 
tion of  .a  finger  being  drawn  down  on  the  palm  by  contraction 
of  its  flexor  tendon,  which  becomes  adherent  to  its  sheath.  It 
has  been  well  described  by  Sir  James  Paget.  The  patient  will 
usually  attribute  it  to  the  pressure  of  his  walking-stick,  or  a  tool 
in  common  use ;  but  a  similar  condition,  usually,  however,  not 
BO  advanced,  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  hand.  This  condition 
is  perhaps  absolutely  pathognomonic  of  a  condition  of  chronic 
lithiasis. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  tlie  high  arterial  tension  found  in 
the  cardio-vascular  changes  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  in  the  early 
stages,  endows  the  individual  with  much  mental  energy.     There 
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is,  however,  one  outcome  of  this  state  of  high  arteriiil  tension, 
and  that  is  insomnia,  whieli  is  very  annoying.  The  blood-pres- 
sure will  not  fall  on  getting  into  bed,  and  thus  permit  of  that 
cerebral  anaemia  which  is  essential  to  sleep.  For  hours  sleep  will 
not  l>e  wooed,  and  it  keeps  aloof  till  far  into  the  morning,  the 
patient  then  sleeping  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  awaking  with- 
out feeling  refreshed,  and  in  a  very  irritable  state.  This  sleei>- 
lessncss  is  not  due  to  pain,  but  to  inability  to  get  off  to  sleep ; 
the  mind  is  active,  but  the  thought  goes  round  in  profitless  and 
tiresome  circles.  This  condition  Ls  ac(K)mpanied  by  "  fidgets  "  if 
the  body  temperature  is  high.  In  such  sleeplessness  it  is  well  to 
get  up  and  walk  around  the  room  for  a  brief  time,  and  then  to 
take  a  drauirht  of  cold  water  before  returning:  to  l)ed.  The  effect 
of  the  cold,  both  internally  and  externally,  is  to  first  contract  the 
peripheral  arterioles,  after  which  they  dilate ;  this  general  dilata- 
tion of  the  arterioles  lowers  the  arterial  tension,  and  then  sleep 
follows.  The  temperature  is  also  lowered  by  these  means,  and 
then  the  "fidgets/'  are  relieved.  This  insomnia  from  high 
blood-pressure  is  l)est  relieved  by  chloral ;  and  it  is  in  such  cases 
that  the  hypnotic  quality  of  chloral  is  so  well  illustrated. 
Opium  is  the  hypnotic  for  insomnia  due  to  pain  ;  chloral  is  the 
agent  to  emj)loy  when  the  sleeplessness  is  due  to  high  arterial 
tension.  There  are  marked  alterations  in  the  functional  activity 
of  the  brain  when  the  high  blood-pressure  of  the  airly  stage 
gradually  passes  away,  and  the  oj)posite  condition  of  low  arterial 
tension,  from  heart  failure,  tiikes  its  place ;  these  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  hejiding  of  "  mental  manifestations." 

Ixjaving  the  clinical  asjKJct  of  the  subject,  the  pathological 
changes  going  on  again  call  the  attention.  A  long  and  steadily 
progres^^ive  action  has  l>een  going  on  in  the  kidneys  during  this 
protracted  condition  of  lithiasis.  It  is  scarcely  worth  Avhile  here 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  cirrhotic  condition  of  the 
kidneys  is  in  some  cases  preceded  by  a  sfcige  of  enlargement  or 
not ;  the  development  of  connective  tissue  progresses  throughout 
the  organ — its  progress  is  slow  but  stciuly  ;  and  probably  at  times 
a  stride  is  made,  and  a  comparatively  large  portion  is  involved 
and  destroyed  by  a  passing  inflammation,  scmietimes  induced  by 
cold.     Gradually  the  kidneys  are  destroyeil  and  tlieir  glandular 
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elements  wasted,  until  a  point  is  reached,  which  is  incompatible 
with  further  existence,  and  the  patient  perishes  of  unemia,  or 
some  of  the  outcomes  of  waste-laden  blood.  During  this  time 
the  urine  varies  much  in  character.  In  the  early  stages  it  is 
large  in  bulk  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  this  may  persist 
for  years.  But  when  the  blood-pressure  falls  as  the  hypertro- 
phied  left  ventricle  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  so  the  bulk  of 
urine  falls  too ;  but  ixa  the  bulk  falls  the  specific  gravity  increases. 
The  significance  of  this  has  lxK?n  pointed  out  at  p.  378.  Such  is 
the  natural  history  of  the  disease ;  but  there  are  j)eculiaritics  in 
the  secretion  of  urine,  which  call  for  our  attention.  That  there 
are  nerve  disturbances  within  the  kidnevs  themselves  as  well  as 
general  vasomotor  nerve  disturbances,  we  may  not  doubt ;  and 
Clifford  Allbutt  thinks  "  worry  "  one  cause  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease.  But  as  to  what  these  disturbances  within  the  kidney  are 
we  are  not  yet  certain.  One  well-marked  symptom  there  is,  and 
that  is  the  getting  up  at  nights  to  make  water.  This  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  symptom  of  chronic  kidney  disease.  Put- 
ting aside  the  effect  of  taking  large  quantities  of  fluids  at  or  be- 
fore bedtime,  there  is  developed  a  tendency  to  swrete  urine  freely, 
during  the  first  hours  of  sleep  espec^ially.  It  is  not  alike  in  all, 
nor  is  the  irritability  of  the  bladder-centres  alike  in  all.  One 
person  will  get  up  after  two  or  three  hours'  slcHjp  and  void  a 
large  quantity  of  urine  and  be  disturbed  no  more ;  another  will 
be  up  three  or  four  times  during  the  night;  each  passing  about 
the  same  aggregate  bulk.  This  indicates  variations  of  sensibility 
of  the  bladder-centres  in  the  cord.  The  bulk  of  urine  passed  in 
the  first  stage  is  large,  (?sj)ecially  where  the  pulse  is  tense.  But 
in  those  cases  where  nearly  all  the  indications  of  lithiasis  are 
present,  except  the  card io- vascular  changes,  and  the  pulse  is  soft 
and  the  heart  unchanged  in  size,  then  the  variations  in  the  bulk 
of  urine,  and  the  necessity  to  get  up  through  the  night  are  not 
found.  Where  the  pulse  is  tense  the  patient  nearly  always  gets 
up  at  night,  and  to  all  florid  subjects  of  gouty  heart  and  kidneys 
the  question  may  safely  be  put  with  confidence,  "  Do  you  get  up 
at  night  to  pass  water?"  Where  there  is  much  irritability  in  the 
bladder-centres  the  patient  may  get  up  at  night  several  times, 
even  when  the  later  stage,  with  a  small  bulk  of  urine,  is  reached. 
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The  changes  in  the  bulk  of  urine  should  always  be  carefully 
noted. 

At  times  there  is  complete  suppression  of  the  renal  secretion — 
the  ischuria  remdis  of  Mason  Good.  This  is  in  all  probability  due 
to  vasomotor  disturbance  within  the  kidneys  themselves — some 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  renal  arterioles.  In  one  case  this 
suppression  of  urine  with  uremic  diarrhoea  went  on  for  some 
days ;  when  the  urine  flowed  the  diarrhoea  ceased  ;  when  there 
was  diarrhoea  there  was  suppression  of  urine.  In  order  to  be 
certain  that  the  urine  was  not  merely  retained  in  the  bladder,  a 
catheter  was  passed  during  a  period  of  diarrhoea ;  there  was  no 
urine  in  the  bladder,  showing  it. was  not  secreted.  This  ischuria 
renalis  will  in  some  instances  last  for  one  or  two  days  without 
any  symptoms  of  ursemia  being  set  up.  Cupping  over  the  loins, 
hydrogogue  cathartics,  and  gentle  diuretics  are  indicated  here.  If 
the  condition  be  not  relieved,  uraemia  will  be  established. 

Then  the  urine  varies  greatly  in  character.  In  healtli  the 
urine  is  at  times  copious  and  of  comparatively  low  8i)ecific 
gravity;  at  other  times  small  in  bulk,  deep  in  color,  and  of  high 
specific  gravity.  In  chronic  renal  changes  thase  alternations  be- 
come more  pronounced.  When  the  bulk  is  large,  lithates  are 
rarely  depasited  ;  when  small,  they  are  readily  seen  as  the  urine 
cools.  They  commonly  indicate  imperfect  action  of  the  liver, 
or  an  cxc^ess  of  albuminoid  food.  It  is  better,  however,  to  see 
them  in  the  pot  de  chambre  than  not  to  see  them,  when  the  blood 
is  charged  with  nitrogenized  waste.  Disjippearance  of  the  wonted 
lithates  in  the  water  is  not  uncommonly  followed  by  an  attack 
of  gout.  A  shrewd  north-country  doctor,  the  late  Dr.  Pearson, 
of  Penrith,  used  to  give  the  diagnostic  value  of  these  sediments 
very  briefly.  "  It  is  all  right  when  you  do  see  them,  but  the 
trouble  is  when  you  don't  see  them ;"  and  the  lithates  had  Ixitter 
be  visible  to  the  eye  than  be  retained  in  the  blood. 

Uric  acid  is  the  form  in  which  nitrogenized  waste  lingers  in  the 
blood  and  tissues.  It  is  an  imperfectly  oxidized  form  of  waste, 
and  is  not  nearly  so  soluble  as  urea.  In  the  body  and  blood,  it 
is  in  combination  with  some  alkaline  base,  as  soda  or  ammonia. 
There  are  points  of  clinical  importance  connected  with  the  hue  of 
lithates ;  and  the  white  urates  of  defective  assimilation  differ  from 
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the  pink,  or  at  times  crimson  litbates  of  imperfect  oxidation. 
In  other  persons  there  is  a  deposit  of  uric  acid  crystals  in  the  urine. 
The  full  significance  of  thcj^e  different  conditions  is  not  yet  known ; 
but  it  is  important  to  note  the  different  forms  in  arranging  the 
treatment.  At  other  times  the  urine  contains  oxalates,  especially 
after  taking  rhubarb,  sorrel,  asparagus,  or  tomatoes. 

Then  tube-casts  are  found  in  the  urine,  and  are  of  great 
significance.  Often  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  them,  especially  in 
the  stage  of  copious  urine.  There  are  various  kinds  of  casts.  W. 
Roberts  gives  (1)  epithelial  coasts;  (2)  opacpie  granular  cjists;  (3) 
transparent  or  waxy  casts ;  (4)  fatty  casts ;  (5)  blood  casts,  and  (6) 
pus  casts.  As  to  their  clinical  significance,  he  says :  "  (1)  The  de- 
posit may  and  generally  does  contain  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  va- 
rieties of  casts  and  cells.  (2)  Conclusions  as  to  their  pathological 
meaning  must  l)e  deduced  from  the  prevailing  types  rather  than 
from  the  absence  or  presence  of  one  or  two  of  a  particular  character. 
For  example,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  kidneys  are  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  fatty  degeneration,  or  even  commencing  to  un- 
dergo that  change,  because  one  or  two  cells,  or  one  or  two  casts 
display  oil  molecules.  (3)  It  Ls  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  seri- 
ous error,  to  examine  s{)ecimens  of  urine  passed  on  two  or  three 
separate  occasions.  (4)  Bearing  in  mind  these  precautions,  and 
having  regard  to  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  the  following 
conclusions  arc  gaierally  warranted :  (a)  epithelial  coasts  and  blood 
casts  indicate  a  disciuse  of  recent  origin;  (/>)  transparent  large 
waxy  casts,  mixed  with  dark  granular  casts,  indiaitc  a  chronic  dis- 
ease ;  (c)  epithelium  and  casts  containing  much  fat  indicate  fatty 
degeneration .''  These  tube-(?asts  may  l)e  found  without  appreci- 
able albuminuria.  lie  goes  on  to  say — "  The  casts  most  commonly 
seen  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  are  ^ small'  and  Marge'  hyaline 
forms,  and  'granular'  opaque  ones.  Any  of  these  may  have  a 
few  wasted  epithelial  cells  strewed  over  them.  Perfec^t '  epithelial ' 
casts  are  rare  in  chronic  cases,  and  blooil  casts  are  still  more  rare, 
unless  thert^  be  concomitant  tricuspid  regurgitation."  Small  trans- 
parent casts,  indicating  old-standing  disease,  and  epithelial  casts, 
indicating  recent  congestion,  are  found  together  when  the  stage  of 
lieart  failure  is  reached,  and  the  kidneys  are  swollen  from  venous 
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congestion.  Such  kidneys  present,  often  very  distinctly,  the  old 
disease  and  the  new  complication  side  by  side. 

Albuminuria  is  not  a  prominent  indication  of  the  gouty  kid- 
ney, and  is  seldom  present,  and  then  only  slight  in  amount  till  the 
last  stage  of  heart  failure  is  reached ;  and  then  it  is  commonly 
met  with  as  the  consequence  of  venous  fulness  from  enfeebled  circu- 
latory power.     It  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

The  disease  progrea<es  insidiously  but  steadily  throughout  the 
kidneys,  which  become  wasted  and  atrophied ;  their  glandular  struc- 
ture in  some  advanced  cases  being  almast  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  tubules  obliterated  by  the  comj)ression  of  the  connective  tissue 
upon  them.  At  times  the  tubules  are  found  crammed  with  uric  acid 
crystals.  These  are  usually  of  very  dark  color,  and  where  there 
are  cysts  on  the  tiibuli  uriniferi  they  may  be  as  large  as  peas. 
Sometimes  they  drop  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  forming  the 
nuclei  of  renal  calculi ;  they  may  pass  from  thence  into  the  ure- 
ters, either  setting  up  nephritic  colic,  or  finding  their  way  into 
the  bladder  they  are  passed  />C7*  urethra nij  or  remain  in  the  bladder 
and  grow  in  size. 

Dropsy  is  not  usually  present  until  the  stage  of  heart  failure  is 
reached.  The  dropsy  of  gouty  heart  and  kidneys  presents  certain 
characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from  the  dropsy  of  pure  heart 
failure,  as  in  mitral  disease ;  it  will  be  described  in  a  later  section. 
A  certain  puffiness  of  the  face,  mainly  seen  only  on  getting  up  in 
the  morning ;  or  a  certain  fulness  under  the  lower  eyelid,  are  the 
only  forms  of  oedema  seen  in  the  earlier  stages ;  but  when  seen 
they  are  terribly  significant.  They  become  more  pronounced  as 
the  case  enters  on  its  later  stages. 

Second  Stage — Ileaii  Failure. — How  long  the  first  stage  of  the 
gouty  heart  may  go  on  before  the  second  stage  is  reached  may  not 
be  affirmed.  How  far  the  disease  has  progressed  before  it  a)mes 
to  be  distinguishable,  and  how  Vm^  it  has  existed  before  it  can  be 
noted,  it  Ls  not  possible  to  say.  We  only  recognize  it  after  a  cer- 
tain point  has  been  reached.  The  rate  of  progress  in  some  cases 
is  much  more  rapid  than  in  others;  especially  where  syphilis  or 
alcoholism  are  present.  Probably  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to 
say  that  in  some  cases  ten  years  may  cover  the  whole  proc»ess ; 
while  in  others  probably  forty  years  may  elapse  betwixt  the  time 
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when  it  would  be  possible  to  say  that  the  process  was  inaugurated, 
and  the  final  conclusion.  Much  of  t*ourse  de|)ends  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  actual  condition  and  tlie  uieai?ures  adopted.  Where 
the  bulk  of  nitrogenized  waste  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  practical 
minimum,  the  case  has  a  much  better  pros{)ect  than  in  others 
where  the  dietar}'  goes  on  unchangctd,  and  the  vascular  system  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  higli  tension,  including  the  renal  circulation, 
and  the  kidneys  are  kept  in  high  functional  activity  by  blood  sur- 
chai^ed  with  nitrogenous  debris.  In  time,  in  many  cases,  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  arterioles  be<»ome  hyi)ertropliied,  and  the 
obstruction  offered  to  the  blood-flow  is  permanent ;  at  times  sud- 
den paroxysmal  contractions  (xiuse  acute  rises  in  the  blood-pressure 
within  the  arteries,  and  then  follow  either  rupture  of  an  artery, 
commonly  encephalic,  or  palpitiition  from  acute  distension  of  the 
left  ventricle,  or  angina  pcxjtoris,  and  probably  aneurism  at  times. 
The  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  maintiiins  the  liigh  arterial 
tension ;  the  two  hypertrophied  muscular  ends  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem keep  up  a  higli  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries ;  this  sustained 
overdistension  leads  to  atlieromatous  change,  by  which  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  arteries  is  diminished.  We  saw  in  Chapter  V  how 
obstruction  to  the  blood-flow  produced  hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  heart,  and  as  the  atheroma  advances  and  the 
arteries  become  more  rigid  and  less  cih^ily  distended,  the  cardiac 
hyi)ertrophy  is  increascni.  There  is  that  amount  which  precedc»d 
the  atheroma,  and  which  is  causally  related  to  it;  and  there  is  I 
that  portion  which  is  sul)sequent  to,  and  the  result  of  the  atheroma. 
So  long  as  tlie  arterial  recoil  is  good,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
heart  itself  is  kept  up,  and  the  tissue-nutrition  of  the  organ  is 
maintained.  But  as  the  atheromatous  process  progresses  the  ar- 
teries become  less  and  less  elastic,  and  their  rebound  is  impaired. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  coronary  arteries  placed  at  the  root  of  the 
aortic  column  are  exposed  to  the  full  shock  of  the  aortic  recoil ; 
they  are  grc^atly  distended  thereby,  and  become  atheromatous, 
often  more  markedly  so  than  any  other  portion  of  the  arterial 
system.  The  coronary  arteries  are  thus  diminished  in  calibre  as 
well  as  rendered  tortuous,  so  that  the  blood-flow  in  them  is  im- 
peded; and  so  the  blood  current  to  the  heart  is  impaired.  The 
changes  in  the  aortii,  i.  e.,  loss  of  elasticity  and  consecjuent  lessened 
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recoil,  and  the  changes  in  the  coronary  vessels,  combine  to  lower 
the  tissue-nutrition  of  the  hypertrophied  heart.  At  page  198  it 
is  stated  that  the  degenerative  changes  in  the  heart-walls  will  be 
given  at  length  in  this  chapter;  but  they  must  be  more  briefly 
dismissed  than  was  then  intended,  from  considerations  of  sjmw. 
The  reader  must  refer  back  to  what  is  stated  at  pages  198-9  as  to 
the  progress  of  fatty  degeneration  throughout  the  structure  of  the 
hypertrophied  heart.  At  first  there  are  but  slight  indications  of 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  heart-walls.  The  pulse  intermits,  or 
becomes  irregular  on  exertion ;  the  patient  is  put  out  of  breath  on 
slight  exertion ;  or  attacks  of  jxilpitation  come  on  from  arteriole 
spasm.  Then  the  ventricle  fails  to  empty  itself  perfectly  on  each 
systole,  and  so  a  dilating  process  is  set  up.  The  signs  of  hy{)er- 
trophy  give  way  to  and  blend  with  those  of  dilatation ;  and  it  is 
difficult,  well-nigh  impossible,  to  diagnase  by  physical  signs  alone 
betwixt  this  condition  of  dilatation  implanted  upon  that  of  pre- 
existing pure  hypertrophy,  and  a  condition  of  mixed  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  which  has  existed  for  years,  and  which  is  not  under- 
going any  material  change.  The  diagnosis  must  lye  made  by  ob- 
serving the  accompanying  arterial  changes,  the  fall  in  the  bulk  of 
urine  passed;  and,  if  necessary,  by  repeated  examination  of  the 
patient,  bearing  in  mind  the  effects  of  well-directed  treatment  in 
causing  temporary  improvement  even  in  hopeless  conditions.  As 
the  heart  fails  to  fill  the  arteries,  so  its  own  nutrition  fails;  the 
elastic  rebound  is  in  proportion  to  the  distension;  and  that  is 
growing  less  and  less  as  the  heart  waxes  feebler.  Imperfect  ven- 
tricular contraction  involves  impaired  coronary  blood-flow  and 
advancing  degeneration  of  the  decaying  heart-walls.  Each  por- 
tion of  the  morbid  process  tells  up<m  the  other;  ever}' where  and 
on  all  sides  the  direction  is  downward.  The  heart  is  no  longer  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  arteries ;  the  risk  of  apojJexy  has  [xissed 
away,  giving  place  to  the  graver  peril  of  heart  failure  from  fatty 
degeneration,  or  mural  decjiy.  Side  by  side,  hand  in  hand,  heart 
and  arteries  become  more  and  more  degenerate,  until  at  last  the 
rotten  heart  comes  to  a  standstill  in  diastole, — it  van  beat  no  more. 
The  final  stage  may  not  be  reached  until  the  ravages  of  disease 
are  most  extensive,  and  the  heart  is  little  else  than  a  mass  of  fat. 
Where  the  disease  is  very  extensive,  a  slight  cause,  as  the  fit  of 
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rage  in  John  Hunter's  case,  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  heart  to  a 
standstill.  In  other  cases  a  slight  muscular  effort  ends  the  heart's 
activity.  There  may  or  may  not  be  dropsy.  In  other  cases  an 
attack  of  angina  terminates  the  case,  the  decayed  heart  fails  before 
the  obstruction  suddenly  offered  by  an  increase  in  arterial  tension 
from  arteriole  spasm.  The  blood  becomes  more  highly  charged 
with  waste  as  the  failing  circulation  no  longer  carries  it  sufficiently 
rapidly  to  the  different  excretory  emunctories ;  the  different  tissues 
are  insufficiently  fed,  while  their  debris  remains  unrcmoved ;  and 
so  the  vicious  circle  widens  in  every  direction. 

As  to  the  actual  pathological  changes  which  go  on  in  the  gouty 
heart  in  its  later  stages,  it  may  be  more  instructive  to  give  the 
post-mortem  appearances  in  one  well-marked  case  than  to  describe 
the  changes  generically. 

The  case  of  George  IV  illustrates  the  morbid  changes  in  the 
gouty  heart  most  admirably.  He  often  suffered  from  the  gout, 
and  his  luxurious  habits  of  life  are  well  known.  When  seen  by 
Wardrop,  "the  King  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  unable  to  recline  in 
the  horizontid  posture,  breathing  with  great  difficulty,  and  with 
an  oppressed  and  intermitting  pulse.  All  the  painful  gouty  feel- 
ings which  were  in  the  joints  had,  for  some  time,  subsided,  since 
which  the  difficulty  of  breathing  had  supervened."  The  King 
surviveil  two  months,  and  the  morbid  appearances  found  at  the 
autopsy  are  given  by  Wardrop  from  the  account  officially  pub- 
lished. They  are  as  follows :  "  Two  pints  of  water  were  found  in 
the  cavity  of  the  right  side,  and  three  pints  and  three-quarters  in 
the  left  side  of  the  chest.  The  left  lung  was  considerably  dimin- 
ished. The  lower  edge  of  each  lobe  of  the  lungs  had  a  remarka- 
ble fringe,  which,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  be  formed  by 
a  deposit  of  fat.  The  substance  of  the  lungs  had  undergone  no 
cliange  of  structure ;  but  the  mucous  membrane  lining  of  the  air- 
tubes  was  of  a  dark  color,  in  consequence  of  its  vessels  being 
turgid  with  blood.  The  pericardium  contained  about  half  an 
ounce  of  fluid,  but  its  opposite  surfaces  in  several  parts  adhered 
to  each  other  from  inflammation  at  some  remote  period.  Upon 
the  surface  of  the  heart  and  pericardium  there  was  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fat ;  and  the  muscular  sul)stance  of  the  heart  was  so  tender 
as  to  be  lacerated  by  the  slightest  force.     It  was  much  larger  than 
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natural.  Its  cavities  upon  the  right  side  presented  no  unusual 
api)e{iranec ;  but  those  on  the  left  side  were  much  dilated,  more 
especially  the  auricle.  The  three  semilunar  valves  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aorta  were  ossified  throughout  their  substance,  and 
the  inner  coat  of  that  bloodvessel  presented  an  irregular  surface, 
and  was  in  many  parts  ossified."  Here  we  see  there  were  three 
distinct  morbid  changes  :  (1)  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart-wall, 
with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle;  (2)  aortic  valvulitis;  and 
(3)  atheroma  of  the  aorta ;  the  usual  combination  in  the  gouty 
heart.  The  heart  was  much  larger  than  usual,  showing  that  it 
was  hypertrophied  when  the  degenerative  changes  set  in. 

The  morbid  appearances  found  after  death,  and  the  clinical  his- 
tory in  life,  together  with  the  habits  of  the  individual,  combine  to 
furnish  an  ideally  illustrative  instance  of  the  gouty  heart. 
.  During  the  period  of  degenerative  change  in  the  hypertrophie<l 
heart  the  atheromatous  process  goes  on  in  the  arteries,  which  be- 
come rigid  and  inelastic.  In  the  early  stages  the  arteries  are  tense 
and  incompressible,  feeling  sometimes  almost  more  like  a  tendon 
than  a  bloodvessel ;  but  as  the  arterial  walls  become  more  and 
more  pronouncedly  atheromatous  they  become  hard  to  the  touch, 
and  are  usually  tortuous.  In  this  advanced  stage  they  exagger- 
ate the  pulse  caused  by  the  ventricular  contraction,  and  the  pulse 
may  feel  strong,  even  when  intermissions  of  irregular  character  tell 
that  the  hetirt's  pulse  is  waning.  From  first  to  last  the  character 
of  the  pulse  is  most  instnictive. 

There  are  sundry  complications  found  with  the  later  stiiges, 
some  of  which  are  the  result  of  the  cardio-vas(;ular  changes,  others 
of  the  state  of  lithiasis,  or  im}>erfectly  depurated  blood.  These 
are  so  instructive  that  some  tables  taken  from  Rosenstein  ("Xieren- 
krankheiten,"  2d  edition,  1870)  may  be  given  in  cxtenso.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  he  does  not  say  anything  as  to  the  structural 
condition  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  in  the  cases;  nor  of  the  valve 
implicated  where  there  was  also  valvular  disease. 
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Table  of  292  Cases  Collected  by  Frerichs. 


KIDNEYS. 


IfXART. 


Stage  I.  20. 
Stage  II.  139. 
Stage  III,  133. 


Hypertrophy,  99. 
Siniplf.  42. 
Coiiihinedwith  val- 
vular disease,  41 


LUSOS. 


fFklenia.  T,"*. 
<]<kl(niaglottidis,  4. 
Pnvumonia,  27. 
lnfHrctu.s  Lacnnecii,  8. 
Piilmoiiary  gaiii;reiio,3. 
Tubi'ri'ulosis,  37. 
Emphysema       vcsicu- 
lare,  22. 


PLEURA.     I    PERICARDIUM. 


Pleurisy,  35.  Pericardiiis,  13. 


PBBITOMEUM. 


LIVER. 


Peritonitis,  33.  CM rrliosii,  20. 
:  F'atty    degen- 
eration, 19. 
CarciDoma,  1. 


SPLEEN. 


8TOMA(:iI  AND   IN- 
TKiJTINAL   CANAL. 


Chronioi-nlarge- Chronic     ga&tric    ca- 
me nt.  2«.  .    tarrh.24. 
Acute    enlarge-. Chronic  iilc«'r,  3. 
meut,  4.  !  I'yloric  carcinoma,  4. 
Typhoid  antemiu,  1. 
.llyiHTiemia  and  gas- 
tric catarrh,  :U. 
TulM»rcular       ulcera- 
tion. 12. 


BRAIN. 


AiMtplcxy,  ll;8with 
Iiy|KTtiophy  and 
vulvulur  tli.-wa.Hf ; 
2  with  athoromu- 
ton!4di>i:(*n<>ration. 

S^-rous  ctTusioD  in- 
to vi;niricl«-s  or 
arachn«>id.40. 

iMcningitis,  2 


Follicular  ulceratioD,iTul)ercular  meDin- 
i     l.l.  I     gitis,  1. 

Typhoid  ulceration,  2.  Tumor  of  braio,  11. 


114  Cases  in  the  Dantzic  Borough  Hospital  by  Rosenstein. 


KIDNEYS. 

HEART. 

LUNGS 

1. 

PLEl'RA. 

PERICARDIUM. 

Stage  1, 12. 
Stage  11.  67. 
Stage  ill,  35. 

IlyiKTtrophy,    2») : 
13  with  valvular 
diseu.>e.  Ortht-:**' 
9    were    in     the 
third  stage,  2  in 
the  second,  and  2 
In  the  fintt  stage 
of    kidney    dis- 
ease. 

riMlema,  40. 
Pneumonia,  25. 
AbscivM,  3. 
(iangrene,  2. 
Emphysema,  11. 

Pleurisy.  22. 
Hydro-thorax, 
2.-*. 

P«ricarditi.M7. 
Ilydr<Hpericar- 
dium,  21. 

PERITONEUM. 

LIVER. 

SPLEEN. 

STOMACH   AND 
INTI-KTINAL  CANAL. 

BRAIN. 

PeritoDitis,  13. 

Fatty  degenera- 
tion, 19. 

Nutmeg     liver, 
11. 

Cirrhoj«i^  15. 

Amyloid  degen- 
eration, 3. 

Simple  enlarge- 
ment, 15. 

Chronic  en- 
largement, .32 

Recent  enlarge- 
ment, 13. 

CirrlKwIs,  9. 

Amyloid  degen- 
eration, 8. 

Chronic  gastric  ca- 
tarrh, 12. 

CEilrma  of  the  mu- 
cous   memhranr 
of  stomach   and 
inteMines,  17. 

Follicular   catarrh 
and  ulceration  of 
the  larire   intes- 
tines, 16. 

Diphtheria,  3. 

Catarrh  of  Mualliu- 
t->tinfs,  13. 

P%»llicular     ulcera- 
tion of  small  in- 
tehtines.  9. 

Tuberculosis,  1. 
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gi 

ehral       hiemor- 
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with     valvular 
isease          ^coni- 
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i'bral  antemia,  1. 
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lus  efTusion  into 
rarhnoid,  19. 
ision    into  vcn- 
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uleut       menin- 
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Kirkcs  found  in  twenty-two  cases  of  cerebral  apoplexy  the 
kidneys  to  be  small,  hard,  and  granular  as  a  rule,  in  the  fourteen 
cases  where  there  was  also  renal  disease.  The  cirrhotic  form  of 
renal  disease  is  more  common  in  England  than  in  Germany.  In 
thirteen  cases  there  was  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Eulen- 
burg,  in  six  cases  of  apoplexy,  found  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys  and 
heart  hypertrophy  in  five  instances. 

A  large  proi)ortion  of  these  consequent  lesions  are  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  hypertrophy,  and  must  have  l>een  the  results  of 
failing  circulation.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  406  cases  no  less 
than  125  died  in  the  first  stage  with  hyi^ertrophy ;  of  the  other 
281  cases  no  account  is  given  of  the  heart,  though  the  concom- 
itant or  resultant  lesions  strongly  favor  the  idea  that  heart  degen- 
eration must  have  been  present  in  many  cases. 

Dickenson  found  in  GS  cases  of  granular  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  31,  and  atheromata 
in  14,  sanguineous  apoplexy  in  3,  and  bronchitis  in  27.  Peri- 
carditis was  present  in  16,  pleurisy  in  7,  and  vomiting  not  bloody 
in  17.  An  inflammatory  condition  of  the  bowels  and  peritoncMm 
is  not  very  rare,  and  probably  goes  with  the  symptoms  given  at 
page  399. 

It  is  evident  that  the  waste-laden  blood  is  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  morbid  chang(»s  given  above,  especially  the  effects  upon  the 
mu(;ous  surfaces  and  the  serous  surfaces,  including  those  of  the 
brain. 

Urcrmia, — Cerebral  symptoms,  classed  under  the  head  of  urae- 
mia, are  common  in  the  subjects  of  chronic  renal  change.  Sir 
RolxTt  Christison  thought  that  the  blood  was  poisoned  by  excess 
of  urea.  Tlien  Frerichs  thought  that  the  urea  was  decomposed 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  These  two  views  have  both  been 
abandoned.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  the  blood  is  surcharged 
with  the  histolytic  products  of  albuminoids,  derived  from  the  foot!, 
or  producwl  as  tissue  debris.  Then  Traube  evolved  the  theory  of 
anajmia,  with  effusion  into  the  brain-substance  (Gehimoedem). 
In  fatal  uremic  coma,  oedema  of  the  brain  is  present,  with  effu- 
sion from  the  arachnoid  or  the  ventricles — a  common  complica- 
tion, as  the  above  tables  show.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  sjias- 
modic  contraction  of  the  cerebral  arterioles,  with  effusion  into  the 
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perivascular  spaces,  and  from  the  serous  surfaces.  In  a  typical 
case  of  uroeraia  the  subject  of  a  clinical  lecture  by  Professor 
Duchek,  in  Vienna,  the  loss  of  consciousness,  the  tremors,  and 
incipient  convulsions,  came  and  went,  were  momentary  and  tran- 
sient, and  were  more  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  intermittent 
spasm  than  the  constant  pressure  of  oedema.  When  the  more 
advanced  condition  of  persisting  coma  is  reached  then  oedema  is 
established. 

There  are  often  convulsive  seizures  in  urajmia,  often  preceded 
by  vomiting.  In  old  persons  the  convulsions  often  develop  slowly, 
and  pass  into  coma.  In  younger  persons  uraemia  commonly  gives 
rise  to  severe  headache  of  a  recurrent  diameter. 

The  breath  is  often  urinous,  and  crystals  of  hydrochloratc  of 
ammonia  will  be  developed  on  a  microscopic  slide  moistened  with 
hvdrochloric  acid  held  before  the  nostrils.  The  breath-sounds  of 
ursemic  coma  are  hissing  in  character,  contrasting  with  the  snoring 
stertor  of  apoplexy.  Rosenstein  says  there  is  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture  in  uraemia. 

A  condition  of  uraemia  may  be  set  up  by  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture or  of  wind.  In  one  case  of  nephritis  progressing  favorably 
to  recovery  the  wind  suddenly  changed  to  the  east,  and  the  air 
became  much  colder;  this  apparently  produced  a  check  to  the 
atition  of  the  skin,  coma  came  on  with  convulsions,  and,  in  spite 
of  purging  spontaneously  set  up,  the  warm-bath  and  the  use  of 
the  lancet,  which  produced  temporarj'^,  but  transient  relief,  the 
patient  died.  As  to  the  etiology  of  this  combined  condition  Dick- 
enson says :  "  It  is  to  be  noted  with  ura}mia,  as  with  puerperal 
convulsions,  that  the  seizure  may  be  immediately  brought  on  by 
mental  emotion.  In  such  cases  the  nervous  system  is  charged 
almost  to  explosion  by  the  uremic  irritation;  the  smallest  jar  will 
determine  the  catastrophe."  It  would  appear  that  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  in  the  blood  renders  the  cerebral  cortex  more  explosive. 
Brown  Sequard  found  that  a  highly  nitrogenized  dietary  made 
his  epileptic  rabbits  more  liable  to  fits ;  while  a  non-nitrogenized 
dietary  lessened  the  tendency ;  the  same  has  been  found  in  the 
case  of  human  epileptics.  Some  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
recurrent  attacks  of  coma  are  due  to  rupture  of  small  vessels,  one 
after  another.    As  to  apoplexy  and  serous  effusion  in  the  cardio- 
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vascular  cliangcs  of  the  gouty  heart,  it  may  be  said  broadly  that 
apoplexy  is  associated  with  the  high  blood-pressure  of  the  earlier 
stages ;  serous  effusion  with  the  later  stages  of  heart  failure. 

The  mental  manifestations  are  of  great  interest.  In  the  first 
stage,  that  of  high  arterial  tension,  the  brain  works  well  under 
the  high  blofxl-pressure,  and  the  mental  processes  are  active  and 
vigorous.  But  with  this  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  irritabilit)', 
and  explosiveness  of  temper.  The  irascibility  of  persons  suffer- 
ing under  an  attack  of  acute  gout  is  well  known.  According  to 
the  personal  experience  of  Sydenham  there  is  also  mental  depres- 
sion present.  Even  when  there  is  no  articular  gout  present  the 
temper  is  apt  to  l)e  impaired  when  the  blood  is  unusually  charged 
with  gout  poison.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most  cronstantly 
present  of  all  the  indirations  and  symptoms  of  a  gouty  state  of 
the  blood.  The  annoyance  caused  by  small  trifles  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  exciting  cause.  The  patient  is  conscious  of  this 
state  of  irascibility,  which  adds  to  the  irritability. 

A  near  relative  of  the  writer's  used  to  say,  when  in  such  a  con- 
dition, that  she  "  could  fight  with  a  feather."  In  such  stiites 
these  sufferers  are  readily  "put  out"  by  trifles;  they  are  irrita- 
ble, fault-finding,  and  quarrelsome,  approaching  the  state  which 
Ameriams  speak  of  as  "  pure  cussedness."  This  is  due  to  the 
irritation  set  up  l)y  the  poisoned  blood,  and  Bence  Jones,  in  his 
"  Physiologiciil  Essays,"  thinks  that  it  is  the  presence  of  oxalates 
in  the  blood  which  produ(?es  this  mental  explosiveness.  This 
condition  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  secretion  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pale  urine  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  is  probably  due  to 
a  very  high  blood-pressure,  with  blood  unusually  charged  with 
waste,  the  condition  being  relieved  when  the  arteriole  spasm 
yields,  and  the  urine  falls  in  bulk,  but  is  densely  saturated  with 
lithates.  Pain,  with  a  sense  of  weight  at  the  vertex,  is  the  indi- 
cation of  cerebral  anaimia  (whether  due  to  peripheral  arteriole 
spasm  or  to  a  general  state  of  amemia,  it  matters  not),  and  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  general  sense  of  depression  and  uuhappiness. 
A  sense  of  misery  is,  according  to  Maudsley,  the  evidence  of  the 
brain  Ixjing  badly  supplied  with  blood.  When  the  heart  lx?gins 
to  fail  and  the  brain  is  badly  fed  with  blood,  the  mental  mani- 
festations change.     Mental  vigor  gives  way  to  irritability,  petu- 
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lance,  caprice,  vacillation,  unreasonablenass,  obstinacy,  and  often 
ill-nature.  So  afflicted,  the  unfortunate  individual  is  the  plague 
of  their  lives  to  all  with  whom  he  conies  in  contact.  It  is  im- 
possible to  keep  quiet ;  the  mental  irritability  must  have  some- 
thing on  which  to  expend  itself.  Such  persons  often  find  the 
cares  of  a  business  or  a  profession  intolerable,  and  retire  there- 
from ;  unfortunately,  the  repose  they  seek  is  not  often  so  satisfying 
as  they  hoped  for,  and  they  find  their  way  on  to  boards  and  com- 
mittees, where  they  form  a  simple  unmitigiited  nuisance,  their 
mental  irritability  taking  the  form  of  mischievous  jjcrversity,  or 
of  ill-cK)ntn>lled  interference  with  everything  and  everybody.  In 
this  condition  they  remind  the  writer  of  nothing  so  much  as  a 
canceroiLs  gland — no  longer  fulfilling  any  useful  pur[)ose,  but 
constituting  a  source  of  irritation  to  everything  around  them. 
Such  persons  are  often  the  terror  of  their  households,  and  of 
every  one  dependent  upon  them,  George  Eliot  has  descTil)ed  the 
mental  condition  of  Peter  Featherstone,  in  "  Middlemarch,''  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  the  utmost  fidelity ;  his  naturally  jMirverse 
and  wilful  character  is  modified  by  his  physical  state,  and  the 
whole  is  sketched  so  accurately  that  every  medical  student  ought 
to  study  the  cjise.  Such  a  mental  condition  often  strains  to  the 
utmost  point  of  tension  the  relations  betwixt  patient  and  me<lical 
attendant,  while  the  latter  has  often  to  be  a  peacemaker  betwixt 
the  irascible,  unreasonable,  and  withal  suspicious  patient  and  his 
nurses  and  others  around  him.  Sometimes  there  are  positive 
hallucinations,  of  a  vivid  and  distressing  character.  The  patient 
wakens  up  suddenly,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  disagreeable 
dream  is  projected  into  the  waking  consciousness,  so  that  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  dispel  the  impression  that  it  is  an  hallucination, 
and  not  something  actually  seen.  Such  hallucinations  of  the  most 
vivid  character  o(?curred  to  one  patient  of  mine,  an  old  gentleman 
with  a  gouty  heart  in  the  later  stages ;  tliey  preceded  acute  fatal 
brain  symptoms.  All  through  they  were  charactcrizeil  by  sus- 
picion, and  at  the  last  the  patient  suspected  poison  and  refused  all 
nourishment. 

As  the  heart  fails,  whether  there  be  valvular  disease  present  or 
not,  we  get  the  symptoms  of  heart  failure  given  in  Chapter  IV, 
grafted  upon  those  of  the  early  stage ;  the  high  arterial  tension 
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gives  way  to  venous  fulness;  the  tense  pulse  is  exchanged  for  one 
irregular  in  force  and  often  impaired  in  rhythm ;  the  large  bulk 
of  urine  dwindles  down  to  a  scanty  saturated  urine,  of  high  spe- 
cific  gravity  and  laden  with  lithates — the  chamctcristic  urine  of 
heart  failure.  The  arterial  system  is  no  longer  full  of  blood ;  the 
tissues  are  imperfectly  nourished.  Not  only  are  the  arterioles 
empty,  but  the  venules  are  full.  The  nutrition  becomes  im- 
paired, and  the  different  tissues  become  decayed. 

We  have  seen  in  the  above  tables  the  consequence  of  a  failing 
circulation  with  a  waste-laden  blood  upon  the  different  viscera 
and  serous  and  mucous  surfaces.  Especially  arc  the  tissues  of  the 
lung  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchi  affected.  Emphy- 
sema is  found  with  chronic  bronchitis,  and  commonly  with  albu- 
minuria, while  the  right  ventricle  gives  evidence  of  failing  power. 
The  rotten  lung-tissues  give  way  and  tear  under  the  repeated  cough ; 
the  patient's  features  are  cyanosed ;  the  breathing  is  labored,  the 
accessory  muscles  of  inspiration  are  extensively  thrown  into  action, 
while  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  irregular.  Basham  has  described 
the  general  condition  of  tissue  rottenness  in  these  cases,  and  de- 
lineated the  appearances  in  the  following  plate,  taken  from  liis 
work  on  Dropsy. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  II. 

Fig.  1  is  a  portion  of  the  vesicular  structure  of  an  emphysematous  lung, 
showing  the  numerous  fat-grains  dc|)Osited  in  it. 

Fig.  2  represents  sections  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  showing  the 
successive  layers  of  cells  degenerating  as  they  approach  the  free  surface  to  be 
thrown  off  as  mucus,  and  pus-corpuscles  mixed  with  large  granule-cells,  and 
aggregations  of  disintegrated  nuclei  represented  in  Figs.  3  and  4. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  the  fatty  condition  of  the  coats  of  a  small  artery  leading  to 
an  emphysematous  patch. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  both 
auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  right  side,  and  is  tyi)ical  of  what  may  be  seen  in 
most  cases  of  drojvsy  with  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities,  complicated  with 
emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  degenerative  changes  are  extensive  through- 
out the  issues. 

This  plate  (Xo.  XVI  in  his  book)  "  represents  the  fatty  decay  of 
the  tissues  observed  in  cases  of  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis 
terminating  in  dropsy." 
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There  is  general  venous  congestion  which  leads  to  still  more 
imperfect  blood  depuration.  The  difficulty  in  breathing  becomes 
aggravated  at  times,  until  an  asthmatic  state  is  simulated.  The 
imjxjrfectly  depurated  blood  leads  to  further  vasomotor  disturb- 
ance and  arteriole  spasm,  so  that  the  failing  and  eiiibarrassed  heart 
is  still  further  handicapped.  Attacks  of  heart  failure  manifest 
themselves.  Further  complications  are  set  up ;  dyspepsia  from 
urine  salts  is  now  supplemented  by  gastric  catarrh  ;  there  is  serous 
effusion  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestines  with  diarrhoea ; 
vomiting  is  frequent ;  venous  congestion  letuls  to  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  which  are  all  in  a  cirrhotic  state. 
Bilious  derangement  comes  on  frecpiently.  There  is  drowsiness 
with  unpleasant  dreams  or  vivid  hallucinations ;  and  the  patient's 
condition  becomes  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

The  urine  presents  interesting  modifications.  The  changes  in  bulk 
and  specific  gravity  have  been  spoken  of  before ;  now  something 
may  be  said  about  albuinon  in  the  urine.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  gouty  kidney,  albumen  is  only  present  in  the  urine  in  small 
quantities  and  at  long  intervals.  As  it  is  not  avSsociated  with  heal- 
thy kidney  structure,  nor  yet  with  that  portion  irretrievably  de- 
stroyed, we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  albumen  in  the  urine 
here  indicates  a  new  piece  of  kidney  structure  being  destroyed. 
This  is  rendered  the  more  probable  that  it  is  present  fitfully  and  in 
small  quantities.  But  when  the  sti\ge  of  distinct  heart  failure  is 
reached,  then  albuminuria  becomes  esfciblished  and  is  persistently 
present,  as  in  the  advanced  stjige  of  heart  failure  in  mitral  disease. 
It  is  that  form  of  albuminuria  which  is  cause<l  bv  fulness  of  the 
renal  veins.  Ligature  of  the  aorta  below  the  renal  bnuuJies  does 
not  produce  albuminuria;  but  ligature  of  the  renal  veins  does 
set  it  up.  When  then  the  heart  fails  and  the  tricuspid  leaks,  albu- 
men commences  to  show  itself  in  the  urine.  It  may  not  be  con- 
stant at  first,  or  it  may  disappear  for  a  time  under  appropriate 
treatment;  but  its  appearance  is  ominous.  The  absence  of  albu- 
minuria in  the  early  stages  gives  no  comfort,  and  does  not  over- 
throw the  other  evidence  or  disprove  the  diagnosis ;  but  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  later  stages  is  most  significant.  Late  albuminuria 
with  the  apj>earance  of  exudation-casts  tells  that  the  end  is  not 
far  off. 

27 
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Dropsy  is  not  found  in  the  early  stages  of  the  gouty  heart  and 
kidneys ;  but  it  frequently  manifests  itself  while  tlie  heart  still 
possesses  much  vigor  and  the  pulse  is  tense.  It  differs  from  pure 
cardiac  dropsy  in  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  lower  extremities 
only,  the  arms  are  usually  involved  at  an  early  |>eriod.  The  puffi- 
ness  under  the  lower  eyelids  with  a  general  blurred  outline  of  the 
features,  which  is  seen  long  before  any  other  oedema  manifests 
itself,  is  very  significant.  But  usually  years  elapse  before  other 
oedema  is  set  up.  And  when  it  does  show  itself,  frequently  the 
bulk  of  urine  is  considerable ;  while  the  heart's  action  is  good 
and  the  pulse  firm.  How  anasarca  is  set  up  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  ;  but  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  fact.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  amount  of  urea  in  solu- 
tion causes  readv  effusion  from  free  surfaces  and  into  the  areolar 
tissue.  Syer  Bristowe  says  of  the  retained  or  non-eliminated  water 
in  chronic  kidney  disease :  '*  A  great  deal  no  doubt  passes  into 
the  connective  tissue  and  accumulates  there,  the  capillary  sj'stem 
throughout  the  body  acting  as  a  kind  of  general  secretory  organ, 
and  hence  results  general  dropsy."  And  with  the  statement  of 
the  clinical  fact,  w^e  must  rest  satisfied  at  present.  Such  cases  of 
cardio-renal  dropsy  are  those  in  which  Withering  found  digitalis 
to  Ix)  of  no  service  (p.  281),  and  the  experience  of  others  is  to  the 
same  effect.  Purgatives,  diaphoretics,  the  w^arm  bath  in  any  form, 
are  the  measures  best  adapted  for  the  removal  of  this  form  of  dropsy. 
One  point  must  be  insisted  upon ;  incisions,  however  made,  are 
of  far  greater  service  in  cardio-renal  than  in  uncomplicated  car- 
diac dropsy.  The  dropsy  of  the  gouty  heart  and  kidneys  will 
often  be  cured  by  the  measures  mentioned,  and  remain  away  for 
many  months,  to  return  when  intercurrent  disease  has  depressed 
the  patient ;  agjiin  it  will  be  removed  and  stay  away,  and  the  pa- 
tient mav  die  with  the  limbs  entirely  free  from  oedema.  South- 
cy's  drainage-tubes  are  excellent.  They,  or  incisions  which 
scarcely  relieve  pure  dropsy  from  primary  heart  disease,  are  of 
the  greatest  value  in  cardio-renal  dropsy. 

As  to  the  sex  in  which  these  vasculo-renal  changes  manifest 
themselves,  undoubtedly  they  are  much  more  common  in  men ; 
but  well-marked  instances  are  seen  at  times  in  women.  But  the 
diagnosis  in  no  way  rests  on  the  sex  of  the  patient. 
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As  to  the  age  at  whidi  these  changes  are  seen,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Advancing  age  increases  the  liability  to  chronic  de- 
generative changes. 

As  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  the  change  is  one 
allied  to  senile  de<^iiy,  and  brought  alx)ut  more  or  less  prematurely 
in  different  individuals  and  families.  Syphilis  and  alcoholic  ex- 
cess hasten  it  undoubtedly.  So,  probably,  does  the  inherited  con- 
stitution in  many  cases.  An  atta(jk  of  nephritis  may  start  this 
change  in  some  cases ;  while  in  others  the  change  seems  well  estab- 
lished before  any  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  kidneys  are  spe- 
cially involved.  And  this  holds  good  of  the  cases,  seen  occasion- 
ally, where  the  card io- vascular  changes  are  found  well  mark(Ml 
and  unmistakable  in  young  subjects,  that  is,  |)ersons  under  thirty- 
five.  It  seems  stninge  that  when  these  changes  are  found  in  young 
persons,  it  is  in  women  that  they  are  chiefly  found.  In  such  a 
case  in  a  patient  at  Victoria  Park  Hospital,  the  tense  arteries,  the 
hypertrophied  hetirt,  and  the  loudly  accentuated  aortic  second 
sound,  were  found  in  a  slight  little  woman  in  whom  there  was  no 
history,  and  indeed  little  suspicion  of  cither  syphilis  or  alcoholism. 
Doubtleas  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  changes  have  existed  for 
some  time  before  any  evidence  of  them  is  furnished,  i.  e.,  before 
they  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  cognizance  of  the  physician. 
Indeed  up  to  a  certain  i>oint  the  diagnosis  is  rather  a  matter  of 
sunnise  than  of  certainty.  Much  depends  upon  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  medical  man.  There  is  something  learned  by 
experience  which  is  quite  incommunicable  from  individual  to  in- 
dividual; a  juggler  who  can  keep  six  balls  in  the  air  at  once  can 
easily  show  one  how  he  does  it,  but  that  does  not  enable  a  neophyte 
to  do  it.  He  must  learn  to  do  it,  or  to  come  near  doing  it,  by 
sustained  efforts  of  his  own.  The  eye,  as  the  old  Italian  painters 
said,  can  onlv  see  what  it  has  learned  to  see. 

As  to  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition  it  is  a  matter  of  some  dif- 
ficulty until  the  whole  subject  has  Iwen  carefully  thought  out; 
aflcr  that  it  is  quite  easy.  After  the  matter  has  been  worked  at, 
the  tout  ensemble  becomes  so  clear  that  the  eye  almost  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  diagnosis ;  and  examination  merely  corroborates  the 
opinion  formed  from  what  is  seen.  At  times,  however,  the  eye  is 
"out,*"  and  all  the  external  appearances  which  have  been  de- 
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scribed  are  found  with  soft  arteries  and  a  normal  heart.  In  such 
cases  there  is  often  dyspepsia  and  a  fi'eely  acting  skin,  itself  liable 
to  disease,  especially  eczema.  It  is  well  to  note  such  cases  and 
to  learn  that  a  condition  of  marked  lithiasis  may  exist  for  years 
and  yet  the  cardio-vascular  system  be  in  no  w^ay  involved.  In 
others  the  cardio-vascular  system  seems  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
lithiasis.  It  is  of  course  with  this  last  division  we  are  concerned 
here ;  nevertheless  it  is  well  to  make  a  note  of  the  other  division, 
and  to  contrast  the  two.  Tenseness  of  the  pulse  in  the  first  stages, 
and  atheroma  of  the  arteries  in  the  later  stages,  are  the  two  lead- 
ing diagnostic  indications.  Rosenstcin  places  the  heart  changes 
first ;  for  a  certain  amount  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
requisite  to  maintain  the  arterial  tension.  There  is  a  tense  pulse, 
the  temporal  arteries  are  conspicuous,  tortuous,  or  thickened.  The 
eye,  ear,  and  complexion  in  the  florid  and  the  pallid  have  been  de- 
scribed. In  some  cases  there  are  otolites,  which  when  seen  are  very 
significant.  There  are  variations  in  the  bulk  and  character  of  the 
urine,  and  the  getting  up  at  night  to  make  water,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  diagnostic  service.  Albumen  in  the  urine  is  instructive 
when  found ;  while  tube-casts  furnish  most  valuable  information. 
The  change  in  the  bulk  and  character  of  the  urine,  the  large  flow 
of  low  specific  gravity  of  the  early  stage  passing  insensibly  into  the 
scanty  concentrated  urine  of  heart  failure  has  a  prognostic  as  well 
as  a  diagnostic  value.  Aortic  valvulitis  may  or  may  not  show  itself; 
it  is  not  an  essential  factor.  There  may  be  palpitation,  especially 
in  women,  where  the  hyj^ertrophy  is  combined  with  dilatation, 
and  where  the  hy|)ertrophy  is  failing  from  degenerative  decay.  It 
may  be  found  in  cases  where  the  cardio-va.scular  change  is  but 
little  marked,  w^hen  the  blood  is  more  than  usually  laden  with 
waste.  There  is  irritability  of  temper,  one  of  the  commonest 
symptoms  which  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  blood.  Sleep- 
lessness is  common.  There  is  disturbance  of  vision.  There  are 
changes  in  the  respiratory  organs,  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema being  commonly  present  in  the  later  stages.  Attacks  of 
dyspnoea  are  not  unfrequontly  found.  There  are  arteriole  dis- 
turbances, as  "  dead  "  hands  and  feet ;  and  flushes  in  women  at  the 
menopause.  There  is  an  accentuated  aortic  second  sound  and  a 
free  flow  of  urine ;  the  evidences  of  high  arterial  tension.    There 
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IS  atheroma  of  the  arteries  steadily  developed.  Then  tliere  are 
compensatiug  actions,  as  diarrhcea  or  ura;mic  vomiting.  There 
are  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  diseases  of  the 
skin.  There  is  often  articular  gout  quite  unmistakable.  There 
are  unemic  attacks,  headache  or  coma,  occasionally  found.  The 
hair  and  teeth  often  give  valuable  aid  in  diagnosis.  The  diag- 
nosis indeed  is  a  complex  affiiir ;  and  the  sphygmograph,  or  better 
still  the  trained  finger  and  the  stethoscope  are  more  important 
than  the  reaction  of  the  urine  in  a  test-tuljc ;  for  the  diagnosis  of 
gouty  heart  and  kidneys  rests  but  little  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  albumen  in  the  urine.  Recurrent  attacks  of  rheumatism  are 
as  suggestive  as  winter  bronchitis. 

"  There  is  no  drain  of  albumen  in  the  urine  in  these  cases ;  its 
appearance  is  but  fitful  and  transitory,  till  the  stage  of  heart 
failure  and  venous  engorgement  is  reached.  This  absence  of 
albuminuria  is  importiint,  as  too  many  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
kidneys  as  sound  if  they  can  detect  no  albumen  after  repeated 
examination.  Such  inference  is  unwarrantable.  I  may  briefly 
relate  a  case  in  point.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Te(»van,  was  requested 
to  perform  lithotomy  on  a  gentleman  from  South  Africa  who  had 
a  tumor  in  his  abdomen.  He  desired  me  to  examine  the  man 
prior  to  openition.-  I  pjissed  over  the  tumor  as  unimportant,  but 
strongly  advised  no  operation,  stating  it  to  be  my  opinion  that 
the  patient  had  chronic  heart  and  kidney  changes.  This  opinion 
was  representcil  to  the  patient  and  his  friends,  but  the  patient 
bogged  to  be  operated  upon.  He  was  cut  and  died.  His  kid- 
neys were  shrunken  and  contracted,  till  scarcely  a  sound  piece 
could  be  found ;  one  weighed  one  ounce  and  three-quarters,  the 
other,  three  and  a  quarter.  The  heart  weighed  fifteen  ounces,  and 
was  fatty.  Such  is  the  re|)ort  of  the  post-mortem,  which  I  did 
not  see.  The  letter  which  the  ])atient  brought  with  him  from 
his  medical  attendant  at  the  Cape,  stated  that  repeated  examina- 
tion of  the  urincj  chemically,  and  by  the  microscojK?,  gave  no 
trace  of  albumen  or  casts ;  and  on  this  m»giitive  evidem^e,  the 
kidneys  were  assumed  to  be  sound.  As  the  event  proved,  this 
opinion  was  utterly  erroneous.  The  man's  general  appearance 
and  the  presence  of  the  symptoms  detailal  in  an  early  portion  of 
this  paper,  furnished  positive  and  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the 
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actual  state  of  the  viscera."  (From  a  paper  read  by  the  writer 
before  the  Midland  Medical  ScK'iety,  November,  1876,  which 
afterwards  appeared  iu  the  "  Birmingham  Medical  Review,"  en- 
titled "  The  Relations  of  Gout  to  Disease  of  the  Heart.") 

The  prognosis  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter.  Except  in 
those  cases  which  occur  in  young  subjects,  the  pmgnosLs  as  to  life 
in  the  early  stages  is  good.  Indeed  it  would  scarcely  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  gouty  heart  and  kidneys 
is  rather  protective  against  ordinary  maladies.  The  gouty  arc 
comparatively  free  from  ailments  not  directly  connec^ted  with  the 
condition  of  lithiasis.  Any  intercurrent  disease,  as  bronchitis  for 
instance,  will  tend  to  become  more  or  less  chronic,  from  its  fur- 
nishing a  local  habitation  for  the  lithiasis  to  settle  in  and  mani- 
fest itself.  An  injury  may  determine  an  outbreak  of  gout ;  or 
lithiasis  may  pitch  upon  the  seat  of  an  old  injury  and  cause 
persisting  "rheumatism"  there.  Then  there  are  intercurrent 
disturbances  of  a  depurative  order  which  cleanse  the  blood,  as 
articular  gout,  or  an  outbreak  of  eczema.  They  create  more  dis- 
turbance and  alarm  in  persons  who  are  hale  and  rarely  ill  than 
in  those  who  become  habituated  to  these  rtK?urrent  depunitive 
processes.  Apoplexy,  angina  jXK'toris,  and  aneurism  are  diseases 
which  rest  for  their  production  upon  the  hij:i^i  arterial  tension, 
the  high  internal  blood-pressure  of  this  condition,  and  are  sources 
of  grave  danger  to  life.  In  consequence  of  the  integrity  of  the 
kidneys  being  cut  down  by  progressive  dise^ise,  all  persistent 
pyrexia  is  terribly  dangerous  in  cases  of  renal  cirrhosis ;  and  in 
the  subjects  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  a  temperature  of  101^ 
would  alarm  one  greatly.  Mun?liison  has  found  the  subjects  of 
cardio-renal  changes  to  die  readily  in  fever.  The  impaired  kid- 
neys are  unequal  to  the  demand  u|X)n  them  where  pyrexia  is 
melting  down  the  nitrogeyized  tissues  nipidly,  and  the  blood  is 
laden  to  excess  with  albuminoid  waste  matters.  Yet  in  some 
cases  the  brown  tongue  and  sordes  on  the  tee.th,  and  a  soporose 
condition,  indeed  a  commencing  state  of  unemia,  are  compara- 
tively free  from  danger ;  the  casual  observer  would  diagnose  im- 
pending dissolution ;  the  old  family  attendant  is  much  less 
alarmed  :  he  has  seen  it  before  and  hopes  that  once  more  it  will 
pass  away.     He  "  knows  the  patient's  constitution  "  and  gives  a 
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hopeful  prognosis,  when  to  a  stranger  there  is  not  left  a  ray  of 
hope.  He  may  not  know  much  about  the  pathological  changes 
of  this  complex  state;  he  is  in  a  state  of  primitive  ignorance 
about  compensator}''  actions,  j>eroxiclizing  processes ;  but  he  has 
learned  from  ex|)erience  to  know  that  these  attacks  are  not  only 
recovered  from,  but  that  the  patient  feels  unusually  well  for  some 
time  after  them ;  like  thunderstorms  which  clwir  the  air  they 
possess  a  depurating  action  upon  the  waste-laden  blood. 

The  (X)mpensixtory  action  or  inflammatory  depurative  process 
will  bring  the  ])aticnt  to  death's  door,  and  leave  him  there ;  and 
just  as  all  hope  must  apparently  be  abandon(?d,  improvement  sets 
in,  and  goes  on  to  convalescence.  The  condition  resembles  a  de- 
pressed balance,  the  lowest  point  is  rcarhcd  immediately  Ixiforc 
the  upward  rise  commences.  Such  conditions  are  very  puzzling 
to  strangers,' and  even  those  familiar  with  the  patient  recognize 
the  imminent  danger  inseparable  from  the  urajmic  or  typhoid 
state,  and  are  unable  to  tell  when  and  in  which  attack  the  balance 
will  be  permanently  overthrown.  The  same  holds  good  of  at- 
tacks of  bronchitis,  the  ])atient  sometimes  recovering  from  an 
attack  which  apparently  nnist  be  fatiil.  Here  the  structural  in- 
tegrity of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  right  hejirt  is  tl^e  important 
factor. 

When  an  advanced  condition  is  reach eil,  the  subject  of  chronic 
heart  and  renal  changes  lives,  as  it  were,  over  a  volcano,  whose 
sudden  explosions  are  a  source  of  imminent  danger ;  a  fall  of 
temperature,  a  sudden  accumulation  of  waste  in  the  blood,  may 
send  up  the  blo(xl-pressure  in  the  arteries  with  all  the  dangers 
consequent  thereupon.  A  sudden  fit  of  intense  cold  will  throw 
a  numl)er  of  these  patients  on  their  doctor's  hands,  and  the  death 
rate  among  them  w^ill  l)e  very  high. 

The  progress  and  termination  of  the  gouty  heart  is  as  unpleas- 
ant a  subject  for  contemplation  as  medicine  can  furnish.  The 
only  thing  to  be  rationally  hoped  for  is  sudden  death.  The  prog- 
ress is  steadily  downward  and  the  vicious  circle  ever  widening; 
and  new  miseries  are  added  to  a  load  already  felt  intolerable.  An 
attack  of  bronchitis  survived  leaves  more  emphysema,  more  ex- 
tensively lacerateil  lungs,  with  greater  dyspnoea.     Persistent  diffi- 
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culty  of  breathing  is  aggravated  hy  more  frequently  recurring 
asthmatic  paroxysms.  Sleep  is  disturbed  by  terror-inspiring 
dreams,  which  awaken  the  patient  and  cause  him  to  dread  sleep. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  waking  or  the  sleeping  condi- 
tion is  the  more  trying  to  the  patient.  The  future  contains  no 
hope  ;  the  retrospective  of  the  past  is  embittered  by  the  memory 
of  miseries  survived.  The  long  vista  of  the  patient's  memory  is 
crowded  with  unpleasant  ex[>erieui?es,  since  first  an  imperfectly 
depurated  blood  led  to  mechanical  results ;  these  in  their  turn 
leading  to  morbid  consequences  in  various  viscera.  One  new 
trqpble  is  added  to  another,  the  patient  saying,  "  This  new  ail- 
ment frightens  me  so ;  I  had  got  accustomed  to  the  old  one !" 
The  condition  reminds  one  of  Dante's  Inferno,  where  as  soon  as 
habitude  had  rendered  one  condition  of  misery  somewhat  less  in- 
tolerable than  at  first,  another  is  sup|K>sited  with  new  tortures. 
The  brain  fed  with  blood  robbed  of  its  albumen  and  2X)isoned 
with  urine  salts,  and  but  sparingly  supplied  by  a  failing  heart 
and  rigid  arteries,  and  oppresscnl  by  venous  congestion,  falters ; 
the  intellect  is  impaired,  the  will  is  sapped,  the  mind  becomes  ob- 
livious to  the  outer  world,  and  the  attention  is  centred  in  the 
physical  condition  alone;  the  world  shrinks  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  sick-room.  The  world  no  longer  povssesses  any  attractions  for 
the  patient ;  and  when  the  last  final  scene  is  reached,  the  impres- 
sion remaining  in  the  minds  of  the  survivors,  is  rather  that  of 
trouble  removed,  sufiering  ended,  than  an  acute  sense  of  loss  sus- 
tained. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  the  gouty  heart  follows  the 
pathology  of  it.  There  is  the  treatment  of  the  early  stage  pre- 
vious to  heart  failure ;  and  the  management  of  the  later  stage, 
when  the  failing  circulation  has  to  be  included  therein.  The  first 
point  is  to  remember  that  the  presence  of  nitrogenized  waste,  in 
cxct\ss  in  the  blood,  is  the  initial  dej)arture  from  health.  CoiLse- 
quently  the  dietary  is  of  primary  importance,  and  not  one  grain 
of  nitrogen  beyond  the  al:)solute  wants  of  the  system  should  l)e 
taken  in  the  food.  Gouty  persons  do  not  require  to  have  their 
blood  surcharged  with  nitrogenized  waste,  in  order  to  be  mentally 
energetic;  as  is  the  case  with  those  languid  personages  of  the  lym- 
phatic diathesis.     Little  brown  meat  should  be  taken  ;  cheese  and 
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eggs  should  be  sparingly  indulged  in.  The  dietary  should  con- 
sist of  foods  beginning  with  F, — fat,  fish,  fruit,  and  farinaceous 
foods.  A  lobster  salad  is  the  typical  dish  for  the  gouty  man 
with  a  perfect  digestion — without  a  powerful  digestion  it  is  poison, 
producing  acute  indigestion.  Boiled  fish  is  l)etter  than  fried  fish 
where  the  digestive  powers  are  feeble.  Oyster  soup  followed  by 
stewed  fruit  and  cream  is  a  sufficient  lunch  for  a  gouty  man  ;  for 
the  less  opulent,  some  mashed  potatoes  well  buttered,  with  i>epper 
and  salt,  set  before  the  fire  to  brown,  form  an  excellent  lunch, 
with  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  draught  of  milk.  Dinner  should  not, 
as  a  nile,  include  a  solid  joint,  and  fruit  should  always  be  eaten 
after  it.  A  digestive  biscuit  is  enough  for  supper.  Breakfast 
should  consist  of  a  rasher  of  fat  bacon,  some  fresh  fish,  or  crold 
fish  done  au  grathij  or  a  plate  of  ])()rridge ;  wherc  the  digestion 
is  feeble,  and  the  life  led  entails  little  toil,  mental  or  b(xlily,  a 
diet  of  lentils,  either  whole  or  ground,  and  fruit  is  sufficient. 
Even  when  there  is  a  drain  of  albumen,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put 
the  patient  upon  a  highly  albuminoid  dietary ;  very  often  the 
drain  indicates  excess  of  albumen  and  passes  away,  more  or  less 
entirely,  when  a  non-albuminoid  dietary  is  insisted  upon.  An 
impression  exists  in  my  mind,  not  founded  solely  on  a  personal 
experience,  that  vegetable  albuminoids  suit  the  gouty  better  than 
animal  albuminoids ;  but  this  nuist  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  Then 
as  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  Many  practitioners  forbid  malt  liquors 
absolutely  and  in  all  cases.  But  my  exporiencH}  goes  to  teach  me 
that  in  some  erases  malt  liquors  are  not  contraindicated  if  the 
dietary  be  projierly  arranged.  As  to  wines,  the  better  their 
quality  the  more  dangerous  they  are ;  for  most  gouty  persons  a 
poor  thin  claret  is  the  only  beverage — whatever  wines  they  may 
set  before  their  guests.  A  pure  spirit  with  seltzer  or  potash  water 
should  be  their  drink  to  their  cigar,  or  when  not  eating.  Alka- 
line waters,  Vichy,  Vals,  Carlsbad,  Buxton,  Bladon  (A  a),  and 
Congress  Springs  (Ca.),  are  always  good;  and  a  draught  of  such 
water  with  or  without  some  purgative,  as  Pullna,  Frederickshall, 
Hunyadi  Jjlnos,  or  Estill  (Ky.)  water,  first  thing  in  the  morning  on 
getting  out  of  bed,  is  good.  Even  a  draught  of  plain  water  taken 
then  washes  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  removes  debris,  before  the 
blood  once  more  contains  the  products  of  assimilation ;  but  when 
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the  water  contains  alkalies  and  is  also  purgative,  it  is  better,  es- 
pecially for  free  livers. 

Or  others  may  prefer  some  good  granulated  effervescent  drink, 
as  granular  citratxj  of  potash,  or. citric  acid  with  a  mixture  of 
potafeh  and  soda  with  a  little  lithia.  There  should  be  a  certain 
quantity  taken  daily  to  meet  the  continuous  formation  of  uric 
acid  in  the  body.  Visits  to  spas  in  various  parts  often  give  great 
relief  to  gouty  states. 

Then  as  to  the  use  of  medicines.  Digitalis  is  rarely  indicated 
in  the  early  stages,  except  when  there  is  cardiac  dilatation,  though 
useful  enough  in  the  sec'ond  stages.  Potash  sometimes,  however, 
is  very  depressant,  and  then  the  combination  of  a  little  digitalis, 
or  mix  vomica,  with  it  antagonizes  the  depressant  effect.  When 
there  Is  palpitation,  potash,  freely  diluted,  with  buchu,  will  often 
relieve  more  effectually  than  digitalis.  As  to  the  use  of  colchi- 
cum,  it  cKTtainly  often  gives  great  relief;  but  there  are  many  old 
gouty  persons  who  fervently  wish  they  had  never  touched  it. 
Personally,  it  appears  more  desirable  to  regulate  the  dietary  than 
to  palliate  matters  by  the  exhibition  of  colchicum.  A  mixture  of 
potash  bicarbonate,  or  Rochelle  salts,  with  a  little  nux  vomica  in 
buchu,  is  my  favorite  prescription  for  gouty  patients.  Lnlide  of 
potassium  at  times  proves  good  when  the  bicarbonate  alone  fails. 
Arsenic  is  often  of  service.  All  alkalies  should  be  given  well 
diluted,  and  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  before  food.  Then  at 
times  th(Te  is  present  anremia,  or  the  patient  may  have  been 
pulled  down  by  a  severe  attack  of  gout  in  some  form,  and  then 
iron  is  indicated.  But  it  should  never  be  given  till  all  active 
symptoms  are  over  and  the  tongue  quite  clean,  and  then  it  should 
be  given  with  alkalies  and  be  well  diluted. 

As  to  clothing,  in  the  pallid  they  must  be  very  careful  against 
cold,  and  be  clad  in  flannel ;  with  the  florid  and  robust,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  plethoric,  the  clothing  is  not  so  imjMjrtant,  and 
these  persons  are  usually  found  thinly  clad. 

When  the  pulse  is  tense  and  full,  and  there  is  risk  of  arterial 
rupture,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  lancet ; 
ordinarily,  however,  smart  purgation  with  an  alkaline  saline  will 
be  found  sufficient  to  lower  the  high  arteriid  tension. 

Opium  and  mercury  are,  as  a  rule,  not  well  borne  by  the  sub- 
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jects  of  gouty  kidneys,  and  should  be  avoideil.  Albumen  in  the 
urine  does  not  positively  contraindicate  either  drug;  but  in  ehronic 
renal  cirrhosis,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  best  avoided.  Where  there  are 
pink  lithates  an  o<x»asional  mercurial  is  often  of  grcuxt  service.  In 
the  advanceil  stages  these  agents  must  Ix*  used  very  cautiously. 

All  comi>ensatory  actions  are  to  be  carefully  noted,  and  dis- 
eriniinatcd  from  maladies  j>c/*  sc.  Tlujy  are  often  prece<lcd  by 
symptoms  of  kidney  trouble,  as  lumbar  i)ain,  weight  over  the 
loins,  malaise,  scanty  urine,  often  approaching  suppression,  and 
the  prc»sence  of  albuminuria.  Then  comes  on  pretty  smart  action 
somewhere,  and  relief  is  obtained.  The  restoration  of  the  action 
of  the  kidney  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  The  warm 
bath,  alkaline  saline  purgatives,  gentle  |)otash  diuretics,  as  the 
potus  imjya'ialw,  and  hot  poultices  over  the  loins  (or  even  cup- 
ping) are  indicated.  If  the  form  tiiken  is  that  of  diarrhoea,  and 
it  is  serious,  a  mixture  of  pernitrate  of  iron,  with  a  little  nitnite 
of  potash  in  ciilumba,  is,  perhaps,  the  Ixjst  and  lea^t  objectional 
form  of  remedial  measure  to  adopt. 

As  to  albuminuria,  it  is  rarely  of  such  a  character  as  to  call  for 
any  spi^cial  treatment.  Certainly  cramming  the  patient  with 
albuminoids  is  not  the  best  pnicticc;  often  to  reduce  them  reduces 
the  albuminuria  markedly. 

As  to  sleeplessness,  it  requires  its  own  a]>proj)riate  measures. 
Opium  is  not  to  be  used  if  possible.  Chloral,  with  or  without 
bromide  of  potassium,  is  the  drug  for  the  subjects  of  gouty  heart 
and  kidney,  with  a  high  blood-pressure.  Ilyascyamus,  or  tinc- 
ture of  hop,  or  lactucin,  may  be  tried.  The  patient  should  go 
to  bed  after  a  light  supper,  a  draught  of  alcohol,  especially  the 
somniferous  malt  liquors  if  they  are  well  borne,  and  not  be  too 
heavily  covered,  else  the  body  tem|)erature  will  get  too  high. 
When  practicable,  it  is  well  to  be  thoroughly  tired  by  muscular 
effort. 

Treatmimt  of  the  Second  Siage, — As  the  aspect  of  the  case 
changes  in  time  so  mast  the  treatment.  The  walls  of  the  heart 
sooner  or  later  become  the  seat  of  fatty  degeneration  and  the  dila- 
tation sets  in,  and  we  get  the  evidences  of  heart  failure  superadded 
to  those  of  lithiasis.  Though  this  necn)biotic  process  cannot  l)c 
arrested  in  failing  hypertrophy,  much  may  be  done  to  retard  the 
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downward  progress  of  the  case.  Now  digitalis  becomes  very  use- 
ful, and  may  be  given  alone,  or  in  combination  with  strychnia, 
especially  if  the  respiration  he  embarrassed. 

Digitalis,  nux  vomica,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  form  a  com- 
bination very  useful  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  gouty  heart,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  also  em])hysema  and  chronic  bronchitis.  Of 
course  it  is  clearly  understood  that  this  plan  of  treatment  is  only 
palliative;  curative  treatment  is  out  of  the  question.  Step  by 
step  the  case  goes  down ;  the  molecular  decay  of  the  primitive 
muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  being  followed  by  blood  stasis,  both 
in  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  circulation.  Free  purgation  often 
furnishes  nmch  relief,  especially  whep  any  oxlema  shows  itself. 
In  fact,  in  some  cases,  the  issue  would  seem  to  turn  upon 
smart  purgation.  Nor  does  sharp  purgation  depress  the  patient 
at  the  time  so  much  as  might  be  supposed.  The  warm-bath  is 
very  useful.  The  reader  may  turn  back  to  the  case  given  at  page 
313,  and  peruse  it  at  this  point.  Albumen  begins  to  show  itself 
in  the  urine,  at  first  fitfully,  but  after  a  time  it  is  persistingly 
present.  Its  presence  is  very  ominous  at  this  stage.  There  are 
gastric  disturbances,  and  the  sense  of  fulness  exj)erienced  even 
when  the  stomach  is  empty,  is  added  to  the  dyspej)sia  frequently 
experienced.  The  treatment  of  the  later  stage  is,  indeed,  that  of 
heart  failure  w^ith  the  addition  of  the  condition  of  lithiasis.  The 
albuminoid  waste  imperfectly  oxidized  is  constantly  present  in 
the  blood,  and  sets  up,  when  present  in  great  excess,  arteriole 
spasm,  which  may  burst  a  rotten  artery  or  bring  the  decayed  heart 
to  a  standstill  in  diastole.  The  opposition  offered  by  the  arterioles 
onlinarily  in  this  state  gives  the  heart  so  much  fnore  to  do  on 
each  systole,  by  keeping  up  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries. 
C<)nse<picntly  the  treatment  is  complex,  and  potash  must  be  given 
along  with  cardiac  tonics,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  blood  of  its  ex- 
cremcntitious  matter.  The  keeping  of  the  blood  healthy,  so  far 
as  this  may  be  attained,  is  eminently  desirable. 

Basham  said,  in  speaking  of  Morbus  Brightii  in  whatever  form : 
"  The  most  rational  and  efficient  principle  of  treatment  will  be 
that  which,  while  not  neglecting  attention  to  the  most  obvious 
functional  disturbances,  nevertheless  looks  chiefly  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  blood  to  a  more  healthy  condition,  before  any  bene- 
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« 

ficial  alterations  can  be  expected  in  the  functions  of  those  organs 
which  are  most  obviously  deranged."  In  some  cases  it  is  well  to 
let  the  patient  drink  freely  and  then  to  remove  the  surplus  water 
by  the  warm-bath,  by  which  means  the  tissues  of  the  body  are 
well  washed,  and  the  blood  cleared  of  its  waste  matters.  When 
there  are  pink  lithates  in  the  water,  a  mercurial  pill  occasionally, 
to  act  upon  the  liver,  is  often  of  service.  In  order  to  avoid  lading 
the  blood  with  albuminoid  waste,  the  diehiry  should  not  contain 
too  much  nitrogen,  and  beef  tea  should  not  be  given  in  unlimited 
quantities  nor  in  concentrated  form,  so  much  as  made  the  palata- 
ble vehicle  for*  starch  in  some  form.  The  beef  tea  should  be 
thickened  with  fine  oatmeal,  or  biscuit  powder,  or  l)aked  starch  or 
any  of  the  numerous  foods  for  infants  now  so  common.  Such 
baked  starch  is  as  serviceable  for  old  }>ersons  with  failing  gouty 
hearts  as  for  infants  with  feeble  digestions.  This  is  a  matter  too 
little  attended  to  usually,  yet  it  is  of  great  importance.  Then 
stewe<l  fruit  with  cream  should  form  a  portion  of  the  dietary.  Or  . 
maraschino  and  cream  may  be  given,  and  forms  a  delectable  com- 
pound. Cod-liver  oil  is  rarely  well  borne  by  these  patients,  but 
might  be  tried  in  combination  with  maltine.  The  most  easily 
digestible  fix)ds  in  their  most  palatable  forms  must  be  furnished 
to  the  patient  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Iron,  though  it  has 
much  to  recommend  it  on  theoretical  grounds,  is  not  well  borne 
by  gouty  patients.  Iron  increases  oxidation,  and,  therefore,  would 
seem  indicated,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  such  j)atients.  The 
best  tonic  is  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  a  vegetiible,  as  strychnia. 
It  mast  l)e  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  both  strychnia  and  qui- 
nine are  a]>t  to  render  the  bladder-centres  in  the  cord  very  sensi- 
tive, so  that  the  vesical  irritiition  causwl  by  them  often  renders  it 
necessary  to  suspend  them.  Belladonna  may  be  tried  in  such 
cases.  While  the  patient  is  still  well  enough  to  get  about  in  a 
carriage,  he  or  she  may  try  Buxton,  or  Vals,  or  Carlsbad,  or 
Homburg,  and  drink  of  the  waters,  or  if  the  journey  is  too  long, 
the  salts  of  these  waters  sufficiently  diluted  may  be  drunk.  The 
chalybeate  waters  of  Schwalbach,  Pyrmont,  Spa,  and  St.  Moritz 
may  be  useful  in  the  middle  stages,  when  the  system  has  been 
much  pulled  down  by  a  severe  attack  of  gout,  or  other  illness ; 
but  only  after  a  sufficient  course  of  alkaline  waters,  more  espe- 
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cially  of  the  purgative  order.  The  calcic  waters  of  Contrexville 
or  Wildiingen  often  give  great  relief,  especially  when  there  are 
bladder  troubles,  as  catarrh  or  gravel. 

When  the  final  stiigas  are  reached,  and  the  patient  is  confined 
to  his  room  or  house,  then  the  lines  of  treatment  laid  down  in 
Chapter  XII  must  beVollowed ;  due  allowance  always  being  made 
for  the  element  of  lithiasis  present.  Indeed,  the  treatment  of  the 
final  stages  of  the  gouty  heart  will  (^11  out  all  the  therapeutic 
and  dietetic  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  practitioner;  and, 
though  cure  is  out  of  the  question,  much  may  be  done  to  lessen 
the  troubles  of  the  patient's  conditi(m,  and  to  smoo'th  the  declining 
path ;  for  which  both  the  patient  and  the  patient's  friends  are 
grateful. 

Kl(In<*y  Diaease  the  Consequence  of  Heart  Disease, — While  the 
subject  of  kidney  disease  being  a  common  cause  of  heart  disease 
has  been  very  extensively  investigated  of  late,  and  much  informa- 
tion has  been  collected  in  the  "Zusammenhang"  of  kidney  and 
heart  disease,  but  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  kidney  changes  set  up  by  disease  of  the  heart,  es|)ecially 
disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  or  other  (!ause  of  venous  congestion. 
Forster,  Oppolzcr,  Traube,  Rosenstein,  and  Von  Dust^h  in  Ger- 
many, and  Sir  William  Jenncr,  Dr.  Barclay,  and  Dr.  Dickenson 
in  this  countrv,  are  the  names  best  known  in  connection  with  this 
cause  of  renal  change.  In  67  cases  of  granular  atrophy  of  the 
kidneys,  Forster  found  no  less  than  26  to  be  accompanie<l  by 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart;  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
valvular  disease  was  a  cause  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  In  an 
analysis  of  79  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  Dr.  Barclay 
givcis  28  as  lx?ing  also  the  subjects  of  ganular  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney. Oppolzcr  held  valvular  disease  to  be  a  cause  of  chronic 
renal  disease.  Traulxi  held  the  view  strongly,  and  found  the  bulk 
of  urine  to  Ix)  lessened  from  the  fall  in  arterial  teasion,  and  that 
this  concentrated  urine  threw  down  lithates  in  abundance  on  cool- 
ing ;  while  it  was  albuminous  from  transuded  blood-serum  (tran- 
sudirt  blutserum),  and  contained  long  hyaline  exudation-casts 
(schlauch  f()rmige  cylinder) ;  in  fact,  the  results  which  Frerichs 
attained  from  ligature  of  the  renal  veins.  Rosenstein  recognized 
the  fact  that  kidney  disease  might  be  in  some  cases  the  cause  of 
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heart  changes,  and  at  other  times  the  consequence  of  heart  disease. 
In  Rokitsuisky's  school,  in  Vienna,  the  view  that  heart  disease, 
valvular  or  other,  which  led  to  venous  cH>ngcstion,  was  a  cause 
of  interstitial  nephritis,  was  taught.  Sir  William  Jenncr  tcadus 
tliat  venous  congestion  of  organs  leads  to  a  development  of  con- 
nective tissue  in  them.  When  in  Vienna,  in  the  w^inter  of  1871- 
72,  this  subject  attracted  much  of  the  writer's  attention,  and  where 
there  was  heart  disease  of  any  standing  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kid- 
neys, were  found  to  present  certain  alterations,  viz.,  a  develop- 
ment of  connective  tissue  in  them,  with  th^  certainty  of  a  physic-al 
law.  In  these  cases  the  epithelium  cells  were  coiled  up  (gewun- 
denen),  and  the  tubulas  filled  with  blood  tube-ca<ts,  or  stained 
albuminous  masses,  occasionally  undergoing  fatty  degeneration. 
When  the  kidneys  were  affected  for  long  by  old-standing  heart  dis- 
ease they  were  small,  hard,  the  cortical  substance  being  small  and 
atrophied,  with  the  surface  granular  and  the  capsule  adherent. 
In  some  old-standing  disease  could  be  clearly  recognize<l  amidst 
recent  change  from  heart  failure. 

In  Chapter  IV  the  different  changes  in  the  viscera  pnxluced  by 
venous  congestion  were  described.  Whenever  there  is  fulness  of 
the  venules  of  a  viscus  persisting  for  some  time  there  arises  there- 
from a  growth  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles.  Connective 
tissue,  the  lowliest  histological  form  out  of  which  the  higher  tis- 
sues are  developed,  exists  in  every  viscus  binding  the  higher  tis- 
sues together,  and  forming  a  sort  of  packing  in  the  interspac^es. 
In  the  kidneys  this  connective  tissue  in  health  exists  but  sparingly ; 
but  where  there  has  been  prolonged  venous  congestion  there  is  a 
pfoliferation  of  cells  therefrom.  The  first  effect  upon  the  viscera 
is  to  ciiuse  them  to  become  larger  and  denser,  and  on  section  a 
glutinous  bloody  fluid  exudes ;  in  time  an  excess  of  connective 
tissue  is  formed,  and. as  this  contracts,  the  organs  become  con- 
tracted, hard,  and  firm.  The  kidneys,  after  valvular  diseases  of 
the  heart  proving  quickly  fatal,  are  somewhat  enlarged,  vascular, 
deep-colored,  and  injected ;  a  blocxly  fluid  exudes  on  section,  and 
to  the  touch  they  feel  firmer  and  denser  than  normal ;  in  fact, 
instead  of  a  niass  of  vessels  and  tubules,  with  very  scjinty  connec- 
tive tissue  holding  them  together,  there  is  a  distinct  development 
of  connective  tissue.     The  capsule  may  still  be  smooth,  but  it  is 
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either  generally  deep-reddish,  or  the  surface  is  chequered  with  a 
stellate  injection  of  the  venules  (stellulae  Verheynii),  while  the 
cortical  substance  is  thickened,  injecte<l  in  streaks,  or  of  a  grayish 
red  color;  the  cones  are  hyjMiraemic  and  darkened,  while  the 
papillae  are  pale  by  comparison.  This  interstitial  nephritis — for 
it  is  a  parenchymatous  inflammation  according  to  Vircho>v — may 
be  awjompanied  by  metastatic  nephritis  from  embolism,  but  is 
usually  simple  and  uncomplicated. 

When  the  course  of  the  heart  failure  has  been  brief  the  changes 
in  the  kidney  are  also  recent ;  when  the  heart  lesion  has  been  of 
long  stiinding  then  the  renal  changes  are  also  of  a  chronic  chamc- 
ter.  In  some  cases  kidneys  are  found  which  present  the  evidences 
of  general  recent  interstitial  inflammation,  while  they  carry,  as 
well,  the  evidences  of  old-standing  disease,  as  pits  or  s(»rs  on  their 
surface,  old  depressions,  indicating  primary  disease  in  the  kidneys, 
which  has  led  to  secondary  changes  in  the  heart;  then  the  heart 
has  begun  to  fail,  and  with  heart  failure  comes  renal  change,  and 
the  implantation  of  recent  changes  amidst  the  old-standing  dis- 
ease. Consequently,  when  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
albumen  appears  in  the  urine,  and  exudation  tube-casts  are  found, 
the  import  is  only  too  unmistakable  that  interstitial  nephritis  is 
being  set  up. 

Dickenson  made  post-mortem  examinations  of  153  persons  with 
valvular  disease,  of  whom  he  found  29  to  have  kidneys  hanl, 
congested,  and  increased  in  bulk,  but  still  smooth.  In  67  the 
kidneys  had  granular  surfaces,  with  more  or  less  contracted  cor- 
tices. The  kidneys  in  cases  of  chronic  heart  disease,  esjiecially  of 
the  mitral  valve,  arc  found  in  two  conditions.  Thev  mav  be  hard, 
red,  and  full  of  blood,  with  their  capsules  abnormally  adherent, 
while  thc'ir  bulk  is  increased,  and  their  surface  still  smcwth,  where 
the  congestion  has  been  long  enough  to  produce  a  general  increase 
in  the  fibrous  tissue;  but  which  has  not  Ixjen  long  enough  to  ad- 
mit  of  the  subse<iuent  (contraction.  Where  the  time  has  been  long 
enough  the  new  material  contracts,  and  the  surface  becomes  un- 
even and  granular,  and  cysts  are  developed.  As  to  the  duration 
of  the  disease  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  kidneys,  he  says,  "  The 
heart  has  the  lead,  and  usually  keeps  it;  progressive  and  fatal  as ' 
it  is,  it  is  apt  to  terminate  while  yet  the  renal  disorder  is  in  acorn- 
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paratively  early  stage."  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  absence  or 
oncome  of  secondarj'^  renal  disease  may  constitute  an  important 
factor  in  estimating  the  condition  of  a  diseased  mitral  valve,  and 
furnish  valuable  information  as  to  whetlier  the  valvulitis  be  static 
or  progressive. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  interstitial  nephritis  from 
venous  congestion,  it  is  obvious  that  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
maintain  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  keep  up  the  blood-pressure 
in  the  arteries,  by  the  administration  of  digitalis,  and  the  other 
measures  given  in  Chapter  XII,  jis  purgatives  and  diaphoretics. 
The  kidney  disease  depends  on  venous  fulness ;  and,  if  that  can 
be  relieved,  tlie  kidney  changes  will  not  progress. 

This  chapter  is  a  somewhat  lengthy  one,  but  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  subject-matter  must  excuse  that.  So  much  of 
heart  disease,  both  simple  hypertrophy  and  hypertrophy  compli- 
cated by  the  appearance  of  valvulitis,  aortic  or  mitral,  is  asso- 
ciated with  renal  changes  and  the  condition  known  as  lithiasia, 
that  the  subject  has  become  one  of  paramount  im}K)rtan(»e.  So 
much,  too,  is  this  long-drawn-out  chain  of  pathological  changes 
influem^  by  an  appropriate  dietiiry  and  suitable  remedial  meas- 
ures, that  it  is  absolutely  necessiiry  to  depict  the  different  depar- 
tures from  health,  as  to  how  they  have  come  and  w^hither  they 
tend,  with  what  fidelity  the  writer  may  possess.  Imperfect 
knowledge  may  render  the  attempted  delineation  less  faithful 
tlian  could  be  desired,  and  of  this  no  one  can  be  more  acutely 
conscious  than  the  writer. 


28 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  GREAT  VE!<SELS  NEAR  THE   HEART — THE  ATHEROMATOUS 

PROCESS — AORTIC  DILATATION — ANEURISM. 

Aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  aortic  dilatation  are 
so  closely  allied  in  seat  and  symptoms  to  disease  of  the  heart, 
that  they  must  be  considered  in  any  work  on  cardiac  diseases. 
Atheroma  of  the  arterial  system  Ls  a  very  common  concomitant 
of  disease  of  the  heart.  We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  how  com- 
monly atheroma  is  found  along  with  the  ventricular  hypertrophy 
of  the  gouty  heart ;  whether  valvular  disease — and  esixjcially 
aortic  valvulitis — be  present  or  not.  Atheroma  is  the  term  used 
chiefly  in  England  for  the  arterial  changes  (»ulled  "  endarteritis 
deformans  "  elsewhere.  The  disease  is  not  due  to  any  acute  in- 
flamniator}'  action  in  the  arterial  coats,  but  is  one  of  the  inter- 
stitial parenchymatous  inflammatioas  of  Virchow  ;  and  consists 
of  a  proliferation  of  connective-tissue  elements  beneath  the  tunic*a 
intima.  The  first  appearance  of  atheroma  consists  in  liK^alized 
patches  of  these  elements  forming  a  papule  under  the  tunica 
intima.  In  some  aises  the  aorta  and  large  arteries  look  as  if  in- 
numerable small  ricelike  bodies  werc  situated  under  the  internal 
seroas  coat.  At  other  times,  the  atheroma  is  found  in  jxitchcs, 
sometimes  forming  a  ring  round  the  artery,  especially  at  points 
of  great  tension.  The  outside  curve  of  the  aortic  arch  is  often 
the  seat  of  atheromatous  patches.  At  other  times  they  are  found 
at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  which  is  subjected  to  the  full  force  of  the 
arterial  recoil.  The  root  of  the  aorta  is  es[)ecially  aiFected  in 
aortic  regurgitation,  where  the  aorta  is  suddenly  and  powerfully 
distended  by  the  (H>ntraction  of  the  large  left  ventricle.  The  new 
growth  itself  consists  of  masses  of  young  connective  tissue  with 
small,  round,  and  spindle-sha})ed  cells ;  and  where  there  are 
hxialized  patches  mucin  is  also  found,  making  the  mass  look  like 
a  piec»e  of  firm  mucus.     When  the  affection  is  diffuse  the  sumll 
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bodies  are  firm,  solid,  and  resistant  on  pressure.  "  When  such 
pro(»esses  liave  lasted  long  in  elderly  people,  and  spread  very  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  aorta — their  chief  seait — then  the  semi- 
cartilaguious  thickenings  are  found  to  have  undergone  retrograde 
changes,  softening  them  to  yellowish  pulpy  patches,  or  hardening 
them  to  stone;  meanwhile,  the  artery  is  wide  and  irregular,  from 
partial  yielding  of  weakened  spots,  so  that  its  interior  may  be 
greatly  defaced  "  (Wilks  and  Moxon). 

This  chronic  inflammatory  process  becomes  modified  in  two 
div^erse  directions  during  its  progress,  each  a  degeneration ;  (l) 
calcification  ;  and  (2)  fatty  degeneration.  Calcification,  or  petri- 
faction, are  more  correct  terms  for  this  change  than  the  earlier 
term  ossification.  It  is  induced  by  the  deposit  of  lime  sjilts  in 
the  atheromatous  i)atches.  Sometimes  the  mass,  especially  at  the 
aortic  root,  resembles  crumbling  masses  of  old  mortar ;  or  the 
lime  salts  may  Ixj  deposited  in  the  chronically  inflamed  aortic 
valves  and  give  to  them  a  stony  feel.  Masses  may  form  at  the 
coronarj'  orifices  and  occlude  one  or  other  of  them.  At  other 
times  the  patch  on  the  arterial  wall  may  be  infiltrated  with  lime 
salts,  till  it  forms  a  plate  of  bonelike  character  and  consistence. 
"  If  you  take  one  of  these  hard  plates  from  the  aorta,  and  grind 
it  down  so  that  it  will  form  a  fit  object  for  the  micrascope,  you 
will  see  no  lacuna;  or  other  constituenls  of  bone,  but  merely  a 
number  of  round  masses,  disposed  in  a  matrix  of  fibrous  tissue" 
(Wilks  and  Moxon).  One  or  more  of  these  i)latcs  may  become 
loose  and  be  washed  into  the  circulation.  When  the  calcification 
is  more  general  the  arteries  may  become  convertcil  into  rigid 
brittle  tnbes,  often  so  impairing  the  circulation  as  to  Ic^d  to  gan- 
grene, especially  in  the  lower  extremities.  Such  a  condition  of 
the  arteries  is  very  interesting  to  surgeons  when  about  to  per- 
form an  oj)eration  ;  such  arteries  being  apt  to  break  down  under 
the  ligature. 

Or  the  mass  of  atheroma  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  es- 
pecially in  broken-down  constitutions,  and  where  there  has  been 
alcoholic  excess.  Fat-granules  are  developed  in  the  atheromatoiLS 
patches,  >Yhich  become  softcncKl  and  yellow ;  chok»sterin  scales, 
and  moi'sels  of  c»onnective  tissue,  are  found  together  with  these 
fat-granules,  or  even  drops  of  oil,  the  whole  forming  what  is 
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termed  the  pur6e  of  pease.  This  softened  mass  may  be  washed 
into  the  circulation  and  form  embolisms  here  and  there ;  or  even 
be  lost  in  the  general  circulation.  This  mass  has  usually  eroded 
the  arterial  wall  beneath  it  to  some  extent,  and  leaves  an  ulcer  in 
the  artery  (Usur).  The  blood  finds  its  way  through  this  ulcer 
into  the  arterial  coats,  and  so  forms  a  dissecting  aneurism ;  or 
the  weakened  spot  yields,  forming  a  false  aneurism.  These  aneu- 
risms are  liable  to  burst,  leading  to  very  sudden  death. 

Atheroma  is  found  at  points  of  flexion,  as  the  axilla,  the  groin, 
and  the  popliteal  space.  Mr.  Barker  thinks  he  has  seen  it  where 
an  artery  strikes  against  a  bony  ridge  or  a  prominence,  as  in  the 
pelvis.  In  this  case  the  disease  is  very  localized,  and  consequently 
John  Hunter  was  led  to  tie  the  artery  for  aneurism  at  a  point 
some  distance  above  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

When  atheroma  is  general  the  renal  and  coronary  arteries  are 
apt  to  be  more  diseased  than  the  rest  of  the  arterial  system. 

As  to  the  aiuse  of  atheroma,  it  is  now  recognized  to  be  due  to 
overstrain.  This  view  was  taught  by  Dittrich,  Kirkes,and  Traube, 
but  the  revelations  made  by  the  sphygmograph  have  put  the  mat- 
ter beyond  doubt.  The  general  high  bloo(^l-pressure  in  the  arte- 
ries in  the  cardio-vascular  changes  descrilx?d  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  is  the  great  cause  of  atheromatous  change  in  the  arteries. 

This  change  is  set  up  earlier  in  some  families  than  in  others  ; 
while  in  some  old  stalwart  families  of  the  north  of  England, 
hardening  and  thickening  of  the  arterial  coats  seems  almost  a 
normal  senile  change  when  old  age  is  reached.  Besides  an  heredi- 
tary disposition  to  take  on  this  senile  change  prematurely  in  some 
families,  there  are  other  and  malign  influences  which  may  ac- 
celerate this  morbid  process.  Gout,  syphilis,  and  chronic  alco- 
holism cause  the  morbid  process  to  proceed  rapidly  and  to  take  on 
degenerative  changes.  Still,  nevertheless,  strain  is  the  exciting 
caus(i  of  atheroma.  If  any  proof  were  wanting  to  establish  this, 
it  would  be  readily  found  in  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  mitral 
valve  is  healthy  the  pulmonic  circulation  is  free  from  atheroma — 
except  where  there  is  great  obstruction  from  disease  of  the  lungs ; 
but  when  a  leak  in  the  mitral  valve  throws  the  weightpf  the  sj's- 
temic  circulation  upon  the  right  heart,  then  extensive  atheroma 
is  found  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  large  branches.     The 
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same  changes  may  be  set  up  in  mitral  stenosis ;  the  obstruction  at 
the  mitral  valve  raising  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonic  circu- 
lation. At  the  same  time  atheroma  of  the  systemic  circulation 
is  prevented  by  mitral  stenosis.  Atheroma  is  more  common 
amongst  men,  who  are  not  only  more  subjec^t  to  lithiasis  than 
women,  but  as  a  rule,  work  hjirder.  Very  hard-working  men 
are  subject  to  atheroma;  and  aneurism  is  comparatively  rare 
amongst  women,  and  when  found  is  usually  associated  with 
laborious  occ^upations.  Wilks  and  Moxon  think  the  cerebral,  sple- 
nic, and  cardiac  arteries  especially  liable  to  atheromatous  change. 
"  The  brain,  by  means  of  its  superior  cerebral  t'einSy  discharges 
its  blood  forwards  into  the  longitudinal  sinus,  in  a  direction  op- 
posed to  the  current  in  the  sinus,  which  runs  backwards;  this 
must  make  the  escjipe  from  the  brain  of  the  blood  sent  into  it  to 
be  diflBcult,  and  thus  lead  to  resistance  to  the  flow  from  the  arte- 
ries and  tension  within  them,  spoiling  their  nutrition  by  irritation, 
and  80  leading  to  *  atheroma,'  and  at  last  choking  or  bursting 
them  when  the  chronic  impediment  has  lasted  years  enough." 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  frt»c|uent  advancal  change  in  the  cere- 
bral arteries,  which  are  often  rigid  and  quill-like,  when  the  rest 
of  the  arterial  system  is  comixiratively  little  affected,  except  the 
coronary  arteries.  The  heart  is  very  peculiar  in  its  parietal  circu- 
lation, seeing  that  the  ventricle's  contraction  throws  blood  into 
the  coronary  atieries,  while  it  hardens  and  compresses  the  tissue 
of  the  heart,  so  as  to  impede  at  the  same  moment  the  passage  of 
blood  on  through  the  capillaries,  thus  producing  tension  in  the 
artery  from  the  resisted  current.  The  coronary  arteries  also  are 
placed  at  the  root  of  the  aortic  column  and  so  are  subject  to  the 
full  force  of  the  aortic  recoil,  unbroken  by  intermediate  arteries. 
The  spleen^s  circulation  shows  remarkable  peculiarities,  for  great 
venous  spaces  are  constructed  in  it,  which  in  a  sense  are  obliged 
to  wait  the  pleasure  of  the  liver  that  they  may  {)ass  on  their  cur- 
rent. This  tension  will  strain  the  artery  and  lead  naturally,  in 
the  view  we  are  advocating,  to  atheromatous  diseiise  of  its  vessels, 
to  which  it  is  very  liable.  The  lower  limits,  where  the  blood- 
current  has  to  lift  the  blood-column  in  the  veins,  are  more  apt  to 
have  their  vessels  becoming  atheromatous  than  are  those  of  the 
upper  extremities.     Atheroma  is  very  common  in  aortic  regurgi- 
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tation,  where  the  arteries  are  rapidly  and  excessively  dilated  by 
tlie  contraction  of  an  enlarged  and  thickened  left  ventricle.  In 
foetal  life,  when  the  right  side  of  the  heart  sustains  the  weight  of 
the  circulation,  valvulitis  (a  consequence  of  strain),  which  is  patho- 
logically allied  to  atheroma,  is  commonly  found  on  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  (Strain  in  its  Relations  to  the  Circulatory  Organ, 
"British  MedicalJournal,"  March  13,  1873.) 

Aortic  Dilatation, — This  affection  is  commonly  found  with  aor- 
tic regurgitation,  where  the  aorta  is  acutely  distended  by  the  huge 
mass  of  blood  thrown  suddenly  into  it  by  the  enlarged  left  ventri- 
cle. Its  surface  is  roughened,  and  its  elasticity  impaired.  The 
artery  is  steadily  enlarged  by  the  abnormal  distending  force,  and 
the  extending  degeneration  of  its  coats,  until  it  is  widely  dilated. 

This  affection  is  rarely  of  a  demonstrative  character,  and  is  often 
detected  by  the  physician,  when  no  subjective  sensations  have  at- 
tracted the  patient's  attention.  There  is  a  decided  increase  In  per- 
cussion dulness  across  the  aorta  at  the  second  right  costo-stemal 
articulation ;  there  is  also  a  harsh  systolic  murmur,  especially 
when  there  is  no  aortic  regurgitation.  There  is  commonly,  too, 
a  delay  in  the  pulse  of  the  extremities.  The  most  certain  sign, 
however,  is  to  insert  the  forefinger  in  the  sternal  notch,  at  the 
same  time  directing  tlie  patient  to  thrust  his  head  forward ;  the 
heave  of  the  aorta  then  becomes  distinctly  perceptible,  and  a  thrill 
is  felt.  "  Dilatation  of  the  aorta,  carried  to  a  certain  point,  and 
involving  the  orifice  of  the  vessel,  if  unattended  with  propor- 
tionate expansion  of  the  valves,  will  give  rise  to  patency  and  a 
murmur  of  reflux,  which,  if  the  degree  of  inadequacy  be  extreme, 
will  be  prediastolic  in  rhythm.  If  the  internal  surface  of  the 
vessel  be  rough  from  atheromatous  change,  a  systolic  murmur, 
located  above  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  not  transmitted  into  the 
arteries  of  the  neck,  will  be  the  result.  I  cannot  admit  that  ecjua- 
ble  and  moderate  dilatation  of  the  aorta  is  cognizable  from  physi- 
cal evidence  in  the  absence  of  the  condition  and  attendant  signs 
just  specified."  (Hayden.) 

This  condition  is  usually  accompanied  by,  or  rather  preceded 
by,  cardiac  hypertrophy;  but  sooner  or  later  the  impaired  aortic 
recoil  leads  to  imperfect  coronary  circulation,  and  to  degeneration 
of  the  heart-walls.     It  is  commonly  found  with  aortic  valvulitis. 
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The  prognosis  of  course  Is  verj'  bad ;  and  the  condition  has  no 
ameliorative  trejitmcnt,  except  to  keep  tlie  blood-pressure  in  the 
arteries  low. 

Aneurimn, — "  A  man  is  no  younger  than  his  arteries  "  is  the 
pr^nant  thoughtful  remark  of  one  of  our  greatest  patliologLsts, 
8.  Wilks.  However  well  and  hale  a  man  may  \ye  in  other  re- 
spects, his  life  is  to  be  measured  by  the  condition  of  his  arteries ; 
rupture  of  an  artery  or  aneurism  may  blot  out  his  chances  of  ex- 
istence with  fearful  rapidity.  An  aneurism  may  be  of  different 
forms.  An  annular  aneurism  may  arise,  according  to  Rokitansky, 
from  local  vasomotor  paralysis.  At  times  it  is  fusiform  or  spin- 
dle-shaped. Then  there  are  sacculatcil  aneurisms.  These  are 
protrusions  at  certain  {)oints  of  the  arter}%  and  may  take  their 
origin  either  in  a  weakeuwl  portion  of  the  arterial  wall,  or  in  an 
atheromatous  ulcer.  In  the  latter  case  a  dissecting  aneurism  may 
be  formed  from  the  blood  burrowing  along  amidst  the  different 
layers  of  the  aortic  walls.  This  last  form  of  aneurism  may  point 
and  burst  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  ulcer  from  which  it 
first  sprung.  Aneurisms  may  arise  from  a  crack  in  *the  aortic 
wall  from  a  blow  on  the  chest  during  the  arterial  systole;  espe- 
cially is  this  liable  to  happen  when  the  aorta  is  rendered  brittle 
by  commencing  general  atheroma,  and  is  mostly  found  among 
men  who  are  the  subjects  of  lithiasis.  An  aneurism  once  formed 
may  burrow  in  various  directions,  produinng  certain  subjective 
phenomena.  "  As  long  as  the  aneurism  remains  inclosed  within 
the  thorax,  without  touching  its  wall,  diagnosis  is  not  assisted  by 
physical  examination.'*  (Niemeyer.)  The  symptoms  of  aneurism 
are  chiefly  due  to  pressure.  "The  pain  of  aneurism,"  says  Hay- 
den,  "  is  mainly  the  result  of  eccentric  pressure  uj)on  adjacent  sen- 
tient nerves,  and  is  referred  to  the  seat  of  their  distribution.  It 
is  usually  shooting,  paroxysmal,  and  of  extreme  severity,  not  un- 
frequently  eliciting  cries  of  agony  from  the  unhappy  sufferer ;  it 
18  likewise  intermittent.  When  the  aneurism  produces  erosion  of 
the  osseous  walls  of  the  thoracic  parietes,  the  pain  is  of  a  dull, 
aching  character,  accompanied  at  times  by  severe  darting  pains 
along  the  intercostal  nerves.  The  intrinsic  pain  of  thoracic  aneu- 
rism, though  not  urgent,  is  not  the  least  significant  of  its  symp- 
toms.    It  is  localized,  deepseated  and  constant,  oppressive  and 
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constrictive  rather  than  sharp,  and  readily  aggravated  by  causes 
which  quicken  the  circulation,  and  is  then  associiited  with  dyspnoea 
in  greater  or  less  degree.  This  pain  is  caased  by  tension  and  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  the  sac,  and  by  pressure  upon  its  nerves  of 
supply;  hence  the  alleviation  which  follows  the  abstraction  of 
blood  or  other  measures  calculated  to  reduce  intravascular  pres- 
sure. 

Pressure  upon  the  recurrent  lar^'ngeal  nerv^e  gives  rise  to  loud 
ringing,  metallic  cough ;  and  to  attacks  of  dyspnoea  due  to  spasm 
of  the  larynx,  which  may  last  for  hours.  Or  there  may  be  paraly,- 
sis  with  aphonia,  or  a  husky  voice  or  stridor.  These  symptoms 
generally  indicate  an  aneurism  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  as- 
cending or  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  At  other 
times  there  is  pressure  upon  the  trachea  or  oesophagus,  producing 
dyspnoea  or  dysphagia.  Pressure  upon  the  bronchial  vessels  and 
nerves  may  lead  to  a  low  form  of  pneumonia  readily  passing  into 
gangrene.  Hayden  thinks  dysphagia  from  spasm  is  more  com- 
monly provoked  by  dry  ratlier  than  by  moist  food.  When  the  car- 
diac nerve?}  are  pressed  upon  anginose  paroxysms  are  set  up.  Pres- 
sure upon  the  thoracic  duct  by  aneurism  is  very  rare.  When  the 
vertebrae  are  being  eroded  the  pain  is  of  a  boring  character,  and 
increased  at  night.  Paralysis  from  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord 
has  been  produced  by  aneurism. 

There  are  vasomotor  effects  of  diagnostic  value.  There  is  al- 
teration of  the  size  of  the  pupils,  the  pupil  of  the  side  in  which 
the  aneurism  exists  being  contracted.  The  sight  is  not  impaired, 
and  the  pupil  is  still  sensible  to  light,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  unaffected  pupil.  Bilateral  aneurism  may  give  rise  to  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  on  both  sides.  The  temperature  of  the  af- 
fected side  may  be  modified  by  an  aneurism. 

Inequality  of  the  radial  pulses  is  indicative  of  pressure  by  aneu- 
rism, or  other  growth  within  the  thorax.  Occasionally  one  pulse 
is  almost  or  completely  obliterated ;  when  the  aneurism  involves 
the  ascending  aorta  and  commencement  of  the  transverse  portion, 
the  right  subclavian  is  involved  and  the  right  radial  pulse  is  di- 
minished ;  the  left  radial  artery  is  affected  by  aneurism  of  the 
left  portion  of  the  arch  and  the  descending  aorta.  Postponement  of 
the  radial  pulse  by  an  aneurism  has  been  noted.     When  the  caro- 
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tids  are  involved  in  an  aneurism,  the  brain  may  suffer  to  the  ex- 
tent of  hemiplegia.  The  sphygmograph  furnishes  evidence  of 
aneurism,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  referring  to  pages  87-89. 

The  progress  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  almost  invariably 
from  bad  to  worse.  Rupture  of  the  sac  by  a  blow  may  anticipate 
erosion  of  its  coats.  Dyspnoea  may  prove  fatal,  or  the  patient 
may  die  of  inanition  from  dysphagia.  Erosion  of  the  spine  may 
lead  to  spinal  meningitis.  Erosion  of  the  sternum  may  lead  to 
death  from  haemorrhage.  We  know  little  of  the  consequences  of 
pressure  on  the  thoracic  duct.  General  debility  may  prove  fatal. 
Erosion  of  the  bronchial  wall  may  lead  to  hemoptysis,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  famous  surgeon,  Liston,  a  clot  formed  at  the  orifice 
and  retarded  the  final  hajmorrhagc  for  some  time.  Then  the 
aneurism  may  burst  into  the  veins,  or  arteries,  or  into  the  cham- 
bers of  the  heart  itself.  Of  Dr.  Peacock's  collected  eases  three- 
sevenths  of  the  whole  number  bui'st  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  physical  signs  of  thonicic  aneurism  only  manifest  them- 
selves when  the  tumor  has  reached  the  thoracic  wall ;  diminished 
respiratory  murmur,  or  altered  bronchial  sounds,  arc  too  indefinite 
to  cause  more  than  a  suspicion  of  aneurism.  When  the  tumor 
reaches  tlie  chest- wall,  then  it  gives  an  impulse  which  may  ho  seen 
by  the  eye  and  felt  by  the  hand.  The  impulse  is  synchronous 
with  the  cardiac  beat,  or  follows  it  closely ;  when  the  tumor  is 
in  the  ascending  aorta,  impulse  is  on  the  right  of  the  sternum,  at 
the  second  right  intercostal  space.  When  on  the  descending  aortii, 
it  is  seen  on  the  left  of  the  sternum ;  when  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  arch  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  impulse  is  seen  and  felt 
at  the  manubrium  stemi.  To  percussion  there  is  dulness  and  a 
sensation  of  increased  resistance.  There  is  also  a  thrill  to  be  felt 
very  wmmonly.  On  auscultation,  the  hejirt  is  usually  found 
hypertrophied,  and  the  aortic  second  sound  is  accentuated,  and, 
according  to  the  late  Warburton  Begbie,  may  possess  a  "  l)oom- 
ing"  character.  Then  there  is  a  murmur  produced  by  the  eddy- 
ing of  the  blood  in  the  aneurismal  sac  and  vibration  of  the 
aneurismal  wall.  When  the  aortic  valves  are  healthy  a  diastolic 
murmur  above  the  aneurism  may  be  heard,  and  not  the  normal 
diastolic  sound.  Then  there  is  an  aneurismal  sound  which  is  not 
a  murmur. 
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The  diagnosis  of  aneurism  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  signs 
and  symptoms  just  given.  When  the  indications  are  on  the  right 
side  chiefly,  aneurism  involving  the  innominate  must  be  sus- 
pected. Thoracic  tumors  assimilate  aneurism.  The  following 
points  seem  to  distinguish  betwixt  them.  Thoracic  cancer  is 
usually  preceded  by  ciincer  elsewhere.  The  pulsation  of  tumors 
is  never  latenil.  A  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  with  a  tumor 
from  pressure,  but  there  is  no  double  sound  or  double  murmur  as 
in  aneurism.  A  tumor  produces  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  radial 
pulses.  The  symptoms  of  aneurism  vavy  according  to  the  state 
of  the  circulation,  those  of  tumor  do  not.  There  is  no  effect  upon 
the  pupil,  nor  is  distant  vasomotor  disturbance  set  up  by  a  tumor. 

Dr.  George  Balfour  relates  a  case  where  a  trifling  malforma- 
ti(m  of  the  aorta  was  mistaken  for  an  aneurism.  He  also  follows 
Naunyn  in  thinking  that  a  visible  pulsation  at  the  second  left 
intercostiil  space  with  a  murmur  may  arise  from  mitral  reflux 
into  the  auricular  appendix. 

Further,  Dr.  Peacock  says :  "  The  patients  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  aneurism  of  the  ascending  portions  of  the  aorta  are  most 
commonlv  of  the  male  sex,  and  at  or  about  the  middle  or  more 
advanccil  pcricxl  of  life.  Not  unfrequently  they  have  been  the 
subjects  of  rheumatism,  and  have  been  addicted  to  spirit-drinking 
and  habits  of  intemperance.  Most  usually  they  present  the  com- 
mon cardiac  symptoms,  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and  tumultuous 
action  of  the  heart,  dropsical  symptoms,  and  signs-  of  engorge- 
ment of  the  lungs,  and  parenchymatous  viscera.  These  symp- 
toms sometimes  commence  insidiously,  and  advance  gradually ;  in 
other  cases  they  occur  somewhat  suddenly,  and  as  the  result  of 
some  injury  or  strain."  The  diagnosis  of  thoracic  aneurism,  so 
long  as  it  is  deepseated  in  the  thorax,  is  to  be  founded  on  the 
indications  furnislied  by  each  case,  not  on  any  rules  which  might 
be  laid  down. 

As  to  the  prognosis  of  thoracic  aneurism,  it  is  very  bad.  Re- 
covery is  very  rarely  attained,  and  even  such  improvement  as  has 
been  found  in  the  case  mentioned  at  page  383  is  unfortunately  not 
at  all  common.  Life  may  be  secured  by  care  for  years  in  cases 
where  no  improvement  can  be  looked  for. 

The  treatment  of  thoracic  aneurisms  consists  in  the  first  place  of 
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avoiding  all  matters  which  would  tend  to  incrca.se  the  blo(xl- 
pressure  within  the  sac.  Any  increase  of  the  internal  pressure 
would  tend  to  enlarge  the  sac,  or  even  to  rupture  it.  Effort 
especially  must  be  avoided ;  no  straining  at  stool  should  take  place; 
if  the  l)owels  do  not  move  easily  the  attempt  to  empty  them  should 
be  given  up,  and  the  act  deferred  until  the  bowels  will  move  ea*«iily, 
or  some  laxative  medicine  should  be  taken.  Then  there  is  the 
avoidance  of  all  increase  in  arterial  tension  by  the  dietary  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  last  preceding  chapter. 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  heart  dis- 
ease, except  the  early  stages  of  the  gouty  heart.  It  consists  in 
"levelling  down"  the  patient  generally  to  an  equilibrium  with 
his  arteries.  If  the  patient's  habits  are  those  of  an  invalid  his 
prospects  of  life  are  better.  If  his  habits  are  active,  or  he  must 
toil,  then  the  prosjxjct  is  dark  indecfl. 

The  old  starvation  plan  of  treating  aneurisms  advocated  by 
Albertini  and  Valsalva,  is  not  now  much  in  vogue,  but  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  prim'iple  must  be  admitted  by  all.  The  use  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  in  full  doses,  has  many  advocjites,  espe(;ially 
George  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh.  A  limited  dietary,  with  absolute 
rest  in  bed,  has  l)een  tried  with  considerable  success  by  the  Dub- 
Hn  School,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Tufnell.  The  patient  is  strictly 
confined  to  bed,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  bowels  and  blad- 
der being  emptied  without  disturbance  of  the  Ixxly;  the  patient 
only  being  allowed  to  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  that 
slowly  and  carefully.  Sedatives,  especially  opium,  are  exhibited 
along  with  laxatives.  Chloral,  from  its  lowering  the  blood-pr(^s- 
ure  so  markedly,  is  indicated  as  part  of  this  "  absolute  rest"  treat- 
ment. In  severe  pain,  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  may 
be  resorted  to.  The  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  to  coagulate  the 
blood  in  the  sac;  is  on  its  trial.  When  the  aneurism  has  eroded 
the  chest-walls,  then  external  measures  are  useful.  To  relieve 
the  pain  and  tension  within  the  sac,  the  Germans  apply  pounded 
ice  and  salt  in  an  india-rubber  bag.  Lotions  of  lead  and  opium 
have  been  used  with  the  same  intent.  When  fairly  through  the 
bony  framework  of  the  chest  it  is  necessary  to  shield  the  tumor 
from  external  violence.  A  cover  of  sheet  lead  or  of  leather  may 
be  moulded  over  the  tumor  and  worn  constantly.     Such  protrud- 
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ing  aneurisms  have  been  at  times,  chiefly  by  irregular  practitioners, 
attacked  with  the  lancet  in  mistake  for  an  abscess ;  in  some  cases 
the  fatal  result  did  not  follow  immediately.  Even  when  the  skin 
is  ulcerated  through,  a  clot  may  form  and  plug  the  orifice.  In 
LLston's  case,  where  the  aneurism  opened  into  a  bronchus,  a  clot 
getting  into  the  orifice  prolonged  his  life  for  some  time. 

The  veins  near  the  heart  are  rarely  themselves  affected,  but  they 
are  not  uncommonly  pressed  upon  by  tumors,  either  simple,  ma- 
lignant, or  aneurismal.  Sometimes  the  pressure  is  greater  upon 
one  vena  cava  than  the  other ;  when  the  superior  vena  cava  is 
alone  pressed  upon,  the  resultant  dropsy  is  confined  to  the  head 
and  upper  extremities. 

There  are  several  subjects  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  dis- 
cuss here,  but  which  must  be  omitted,  however;  they  are  aneurism 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  effects  of  chronic  alcoholism,  and 
of  syphilis  upon  the  arteries,  the  latter  having  been  studied  by 
Heubner,  Friedlander,  and  Batty  Tuke,  with  very  interesting 
results. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 


This  chapter  will  be  a  verj*^  short  one,  as  it  must  be  either  a 
brief  r^ume  of  the  subject,  or  a  lengthy  inquin'  into  it.  No  half- 
way account  is  of  anv  value.  The  heart  is  liable  to  various  forms 
of  malformation,  some  of  which  interfere  seriously  with  its  func- 
tional power,  while  others,  as  a  mere  perforation  of  the  inter- 
ventricular septum,  according  to  Niemeyer,  are  undisooverable  in 
life,  giving  no  evidence  of  their  existence.  Cyanosis,  or  blue  dis- 
coloration of  the  features,  usually  accompanied  by  clubbing  of  the 
finger  ends,  was  once  reganled  as  the  evidence  of  congenital  mal- 
formation of  the  heart.  Congenital  malformation  may,  however, 
occur  without  cyanosis  or  clubbing.  Some  time  ago  I  was  con- 
sulted al)out  two  brothers ;  the  elder  was  pallid  and  reptilian,  he 
could  not  walk  u})stairs,  and  when  he  was  asked  to  repeat  a  little 
piec«  of  poetry  he  had  to  be  platKxl  in  the  horizontal  posture,  in 
order  that  enough  of  blood  might  circulate  in  his  brain  to  enable 
it  to  be  functionally  active.  The  younger  was  an  active  sharp 
energetic  boy,  but  very  blue.  In  the  first  the  murmur  was  soft 
and  slow ;  in  the  latter,  loud  and  pronounced. 

Dr.  Pciicock  hjis  made  a  sixvial  study  of  the  malformations  of 
the  heart.     He  classes  them  thus : 

1.  Malformations  consisting  in  arrest  of  development  ocxuirring 
at  an  early  [period  of  life.  Heart  c*onsisting  of  two  cavities.  Heart 
consisting  of  thrc^e  cavities. 

2.  Malformations  consisting  in  arrest  of  development  occurring 
at  a  more  advanced  {)eriod  of  fetal  life.  Heart  consisting  of  four 
cavities,  one  or  both  of  the  septa  imi)erfe(»t.  Pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta  more  or  less  completely  developed.  Defect  in  the  inter- 
ventricular septum.  Constri(!tion  or  obliteration  of  orificc»s.  Mis- 
pkcemeut  of  the  primary  vessels. 

3.  Malformations  occurring  during  the  latter  period  of  fetal 
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life.  1.  Defects  which  prevent  the  heart  undergoing  the  changes 
wliich  should  ensue  after  birth.  Premature  closure  of  the  fetal 
passages.  Permanent  patency  of  the  fetal  passages.  2.  Defects 
which  do  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  heart  at  the  time 
of  birth,  but  may  lay  the  foundation  of  disease  in  after-life.  Ir- 
regularities of  the  valves.  Disproportion  in  the  capacity  of  the 
cavities,  orifices,  and  vessels,  and  defects  in  the  size  and  form  of 
the  heart. 

Imperfect  evolution  of  the  heart  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The 
heart  even  may  be  entirely  wanting.  The  heart  may  remain  of 
the  batnichian  tyi>e,  and  coasist  of  only  one  ventricular  chamber 
with  two  ventricles,  when  the  absence  of  the  interventricular 
septum  is  complete.  At  other  times  there  is  merely  a  slit  in  the 
interventricular  septum,  discovered  on  post-mortem  examination. 
At  times  the  arterial  stem  remains  uncleft,  and  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  remain  one.  At  other  times  the  stem  is  cleft,  but 
the  relative  position  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  is  trans- 
posed. 

The  foramen  ovale  may  remain  patent ;  and  where  there  is  tri- 
cuspid stenosis  it  rarely  closes.  The  Ductus  Botalli  may  remain, 
and  a  comnmnication  betwixt  the  right  ventricle  and  descending 
aorta  may  exist  permanently. 

During  fetal  life  the  heart  is  liable  to  endocarditis,  and  various 
malformations  result  therefrom.  The  most  common  results  of 
fetal  endocarditis  are  stenosis  of  the  ostia,  chiefly  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  which  is  the  one  on  which  most  work  falls  in  intra- 
uterine existence.  (When  a  leak  in  the  mitral  valve  onc^  more 
throws  the  brunt  of  the  systemic  circulation,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
the  right  heart,  then  right-side  endocarditis  once  more  appears. 
The  same  result  is  brought  about  if  from  lung  disease  the  flow 
through  the  i)ulmonic  circulation  is  obstructed.) 

The  stenosis  is  situated  rather  at  the  conns  arteriosus  than  at 
the  aortic  or  pulmonary  valves.  In  the  auriculo-ventricular  ostia 
it  is  the  ring  round  the  ostium  which  is  affected. 

Stenosis  may  affect  the  bloodvessels,  and  in  the  Pathological 
Museum  of  Vienna  there  are,  or  were  in  1871,  two  instances; 
one  of  aortic  stenosis  below  (immediately)  the  Ductus  Botalli ; 
and  one  of  stenosis  of  the  lower  vena  cava,  close  to  the  heart. 
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Tn  both  cases  lar^e  communicating  vessels  were  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  internal  mammary  vessels  and  those  of  the  doi'sal 
muscles. 

It  has  been  stated  that  defect  in  the  interventricular  septum 
may  be  the  result  of  a  syphilitic  gumma  which  existed  there ; 
and  the  part  thus  weakened,  has  given  way  and  opened  the  two 
ventricles  into  one. 

Then  there  are  mere  anomalies,  as  four  semilunar  valves  in- 
stead of  three,  or,  may  be,  two  only,  two  cusps  lx}ing  thrown  into 
one,  or  there  may  be  three  mitral  flai)s,  etc.  Dr.  Peacock  thinks 
that  these  valvular  malformations  predispose  the  valvulitis  in 
after-life.  The  most  interesting  anomaly  is,  however,  that  of 
transposition  of  the  viscera.  Here  the  heart  and  spleen  are  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  liver  on  the  left.  The  intestinal  arrange- 
ments are  also  transj)osed;  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach 
points  to  the  right  and  the  pylorus  to  the  left.  The  lungs  are 
transpased  also.  There  is  no  historj^,  in  the  various  si>ecimens  to 
be  seen  in  many  museums,  as  to  whether,  in  these  cases,  the  in- 
dividuals were  left-handed  in  life  or  not. 

Some  of  these  malformations  are  incompatible  with  an  indi- 
vidual extrauterine  existence,  while  others  are  onlv  discovered  on 
the  post-mortem  table.  The  practical  question  which  arises,  when 
congenital  malformaftion  is  diagnosed  or  gmvely  suspected,  is 
this  :  "  How  long  will  the  patient  live?"  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  patients  do  not  live  long.  As  children  they  are  usually  blue, 
with  dark  lips,  and  are  easily  put  out  of  breath.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  they  are  not  jxirticularly  subject  to  palpitation.  They  are 
usually  of  a  lower  body-temi)erature  than  normal,  and  are  readily 
affected  by  low  external  temj>eratures.  The  peripheral  }>ortions 
of  the  body  are  affected,  the  lips  and  nose  are  blue ;  while  the 
finger-ends  are  clublxnl  in  a  manner  closely  resembling  the  club- 
bing of  chronic  phthisis.  Su(.*h  imi>erfect  beings  have  a  distinctly 
reptilian  character.  They  live  on  till  puberty,  which  is  rarely 
accomplishcnl  in  these  cold-blooded  creatures ;  they  seem  to  be  too 
reptilian  to  take  on  puberty  with  its  accompanying  jxissions. 
They  lead  a  sort  of  batrachian  existence,  a  very  innocent  life ; 
their  mental  manifestations  are  fe*^ble,  and  the  mind  and  body 
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remain  childish,  even  when  the  growth  exceeds  that  of  child- 
hood. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Elliott,  of  Carlisle  (see  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society,"  1868),  the  individual  had  reached  the  stature  of 
manhood,  and  was  being  educated  for  a  missionary,  when  he 
died.  In  this  case  the  cyanotic  signs  first  showed  themselves 
when  three  months  old ;  yet  he  lived  till  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  and  eight  months.  His  heart  was  uni ventricular  and  ba- 
trachian,  the  septum  ventriculorum  being  totally  wanting.  The 
subjects  of  congenital  cyanosis  are  liable  to  suffer  from  venous 
congestion,  and  the  usual  results  thereof,  viz.,  development  of 
connective  tissue  in  the  different  viscera.  Death  may  follow 
directly  from  the  visceral  changes,  or  from  intercurrent  disease 
which  these  imperfect  beings  amnot  successfully  withstand. 

"  Mere  imperfection  of  the  septum  does  not  cause  cyanosis, 
but  is  a  harmless  anomaly  which  gives  no  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence during  life  "  (Xiemeyer). 

As  to  the  diagnosis  of  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart, 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  make  out  that  there  is  a  malformation,  but 
it  is  extremely  difficult,  probably  impossible  usually,  to  make  out 
what  the  malformation  is.  In  a  case  of  imperfection  of  the  in- 
ter\^entricular  septum,  the  result  of  congenital  deficiency  of  the 
operculum  at  the  foramen  ovale.  Dr.  Mayne  found  a  loud  bruit 
de  soitffiet  accompanying  the  first  sound,  and  localized  at  the 
sternal  end  of  the  left  fourth  costal  cartilage.  The  pulse  was 
regular,  soft,  small,  and  ranging  from  eighty  to  ninety  per 
minute.  The  patient  was  lethargic,  and  slight  exertion  quick- 
ened the  pulse  and  respiration  (Hayden).  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle  made 
an  extensive  scries  of  observations  on  the  patency  of  the  fora- 
men ovale.  In  only  one  case  was  a  murmur  heard.  It  was  di- 
astolic in  time,  and  was  due  to  coexistent  inadequacy  of  the 
aortic  valves.  Hayden  records  a  case  where  a  faint  systolic  mur- 
mur was  audible  over  the  left  apex  in  a  case  of  cyanosis,  with 
patency  of  the  foramen  ovale.  Another  case,  with  widely  patent 
foramen  ovale,  had  no  murmur.  Dr.  Peacock  writes,  "  If  this 
be  the  case  (pulmonary  stenosis)  a  loud  systolic  murmur  will  be 
heard  in  the  prsecordial  region,  and  most  intensely  at  the  level  of 
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the  nipple,  and  between  that  body  and  the  sternum.  It  will  be 
audible,  very  distinctly,  in  the  course  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
or  from  the  base  of  the  heart  towards  the  middle  of  the  left 
clavicle,  and  less  distinctly  in  the  course  of  the  aorta,  or  at  the 
upper  part  and  right  side  of  the  sternum.  If  the  pulmonic  ori- 
fice be  permanently  open,  as  is  often  the  cjise,  especially  where 
the  whole  of  the  valves  are  united,  there  may  also  be  a  diastolic 
murmur ;  but  from  the  very  small  size  of  the  aperture,  in  most 
instances,  the  regurgitant  current  is,  probably,  generally  too  slight 
to  generate  a  distinct  murmur.  The  imi)ulse  of  the  heart  is 
usually  powerful,  and  frequently  a  distinct  purring  tremor  may 
be  felt  over  the  situation  of  the  pulmonic  orifice.  The  pulse  is 
generally  quick,  small,  and  weak.  If  the  evidence  of  obstruc- 
tion at  the  pulmonic  orifice  be  tolerably  conclusive,  w'c  may  safely 
infer  there  is  either  a  deficiency  in  the  septum  of  the  ventricles, 
or  a  patent  foramen  ovale ;  for  one  or  other  of  these  defects  al- 
most invariably  coexist  with  that  condition.  An  aperture  in  the 
septum  of  the  ventricles,  without  other  malformation,  would 
probably  be  attendeil  by  a  murnuir,  ctuised  by  tha  flow  of  blood 
through  the  abnormal  opening  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the 
right  ventricle  or  auricle.  The  detection,  therefore,  of  a  systolic 
murmur  at  the  base  of  the  heart  without  signs  of  obstruction  at 
the  aortic  or  pulmonic  orifice  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  such 
a  communication  existed.  This  surmise  would  be  strengthened 
if  the  murmur  were  not  propagated  in  the  coui'se  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  or  aorta.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  means 
of  detecting,  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  open  state  of  the  fora- 
men ovale."  Such  are  excjerpts  from  Dr.  Pcaco<4v's  section  on 
the  diagnosis  of  congenital  malformations,  and  his  guarded  ex- 
pressions show  how  difficult  a  subject  this  has  been  to  investigate, 
for  Dr.  Peacock's  acuteness  and  accuracy  of  observation  are  as 
remarkable  as  his  patient  industry  and  his  precision  in  his  writ- 
ings. Readers  who  wnsh  to  know  more  of  the  malformations  of 
the  heart  must  consult  Dr.  Peacock's  classical  work.  My  own 
observations  extend  no  further  on  this  matter,  than  that  where 
there  are  cyanosis  and  other  evidences  of  cardiac  malformation 
present,  at  times  a  murmur  can  be  heard  which  is  basal  in  locality, 
and  systolic  in  time,  not  very  loud  in  character,  and  which  does 
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not  correspond  with  any  of  the  systolic  murmurs  with  which  I 
am  familiar. 

As  to  the  prognosis  it  is  very  bad,  except  in  mere  transposition 
of  the  viscera.  A  necessarily  short  life  is  surrounded  by  more 
than  ordinary  rLsks  from  intercurrent  disease. 

As  to  treatment,  it  can  only  be  palliative.  I  have  never  seen 
any  good  come  from  the  use  of  digitalis  in  congenital  disease ; 
though  the  a  priori  view  that  it  would  be  useful  in  pulmonary 
stenosis  seems  reasonable.  Kest  and  quiet  certainly  give  relief; 
and  one  thing  is  palpable,  these  human  reptiles  must  ever  and 
always  be  warmly  clad  and  protected  against  atmospheric  varia- 
tions of  temiKjrature. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   ELEMEXTS  OF  PROGNOSIS  IN  HEART  DISEASE. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  attemi)ting  to  estimate  tlic 
prognosis  in  many  cases  of  Iiciirt  disease  are  well  known  enough ; 
how  great  then  are  the  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  attempting  to 
lay  down  s(5me  rules  for  the  formation  of  prognosis  in  heart  dis- 
ease generally,  can  readily  be  conjectured.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  such  attempt  \h}  essayed,  though  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  it  is  confessedly  difficult;  and  it  is  eminently 
prolrable  that  in  time  our  views  on  seveml  subjects  will  be  modi- 
fied; that  what  is  now  said  on  some  subjects  with  diffidence  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  prwlaimtHl  from  the  housetops  with  confidence. 
Our  knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  h«irt  is  at  present  far  from 
static,  it  is  progressing,  and  in  doing  so  changing  materially  on 
some  very  im])ortant  ix)ints.  The  hopelessness  which  was  once 
attached  to  the  ])resence  of  organic  disease  of  the  hcjirt,  fortunately 
no  longer  obtains.  The  discovery  of  a  murmur  is  not  now  re- 
garded as  the  infallible  indication  of  unavoidable  and  early  death. 
We  have  learncKl  much  and  unlearned  something  about  rardiac 
murmurs  and  their  indications.  We  have  become  sufficientlv  fa- 
miliar  with  the  diseases  of  the  heart  to  recogni/.e  the  numerous 
forms  of  disease  to  which  that  organ  is  subject;  to  discriminate 
one  from  another,  to  distinguish  betwixt  what  are  but  conditions 
of  passing  debility  from  that  siguificiint  and  grave  disease — fatty 
degeneration  of  its  walls.  We  now  know  something  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  fatty  degeneration  of  failing  hypertrophy,  the  most 
common  form  of  this  necrobiotic  change.  Knowing  something 
of  this  we  can  discriminate  betwixt  fatty  degeneration  in  many 
cases  and  conditions  which  similate  it  closely.  We  now  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  condition  of  the  arterial  walls  in  esti- 
mating the  exact  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  heart.  If  we  find 
eviden(K»  of  waning  power  in  the  heart  with  advanced  atheroma 
of  the  arteries,  we  know,  with  much  certainty,  tliat  the  end  is  at 
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hand,  and  that  all  our  remedial  agents  arc  powerless  to  arrest  the 
swift  progress  to  the  grave.  On  the  other  liand  we  have  learned, 
through  how  many  painful  mistakes,  how  much  human  agony 
and  miser}'^  unnecessarily  inflicted  can  never  be  calculated,  that 
even  a  murmur,  indicative  of  organic  change  in  the  valves,  may 
not  mean  death  for  long  years  to  come ;  that  there  are  static  as 
well  as  progressive  forms  of  cardiac  valvulitis  which  are  not  in- 
compatible with  fair  length  of  days.  Loud  murmurs  may  exist 
without  any  evidence  of  impaired  power,  and  after  many  years 
cease  to  \)C  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  individuals,  who,  when  the 
discovery  of  the  murmur  was  first  made,  was  informed  he  had  not 
long  to  live.  Of  old,  when  a  murmur  was  lieard,  it  was  at  once 
assumed 

"  It  is  the  rift  within  the  kite 
Which  soon  shall  make  the  music  mute." 

But  now  we  know  better.  We  now  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
often  much  easier  to  detect  a  murmur  than  to  appraise  its  signifi- 
cance, and  to  understand  its  interpretation.  We  are  not  now  so 
hopclass  al>out  the  prognosis  of  cases  where  murmurs  are  heard ; 
in  the  first  place  we  search  out  the  characters  of  the  murmur,  as- 
certain if  it  is  not  hajraic  or  dynamic.  Having  decided  that  it  is 
organic,  we  have  next  to  proceed  to  determine  that  it  is  not  a  con- 
genital condition  of  a  valve,  before  we  assume  that  it  is  the  result 
of  disciisc;  and  even  when  at  last  we  feci  convinced  that  it  is  the 
result  of  disease,  there  are  yet  points  to  be  settled  as  to  whether  the 
mischief  is  non-]>rogrcssive  or  not.  Should  the  evidence  unfortu- 
nately point  to  progressive  valvulitis,  still  there  is  the  estimation 
of  the  patient^s  power  of  compensiitory  muscular  growth,  and  the 
effects  of  diminished  demand  upon  the  heart  by  absolute  rest,  to 
be  determined ;  and  finally,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
remedial  meitsuDes — of  which  last  subject  we  know  much  more 
now  than  we  did  even  in  the  decade  immediately  preceding  this. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  to  encourage  us  in  reference  to  lieart  disease ; 
we  now  clearly  recognize  tlie  treatment  of  acute  valvulitis,  how 
by  al>solute  rest  at  the  time,  and  for  some  time  after  the  inflam- 
matory storm  has  passed  over,  we  can  limit  the  valvulitis,  and 
w^ith  it  the  consequential  deformity ;  we  now  understand  the  effects 
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of  a  long  maintained  high  blood-pressure  upon  the  heart — alike 
its  walls  and  its  valves ;  and  can  comprehend  with  much  distinct- 
ness the  effects  of  a  proper  dietary  upon  the  arterial  tension,  and, 
with  that,  possess  definite  impressions  as  to  how  we  can  retard 
the  progress  of  the  gouty  heart,  and  prolong  tlie  patient's  extitence. 

Much,  indeed,  has  been  learned  of  late  years  which  tends  to  dis- 
abuse tlie  practitioner  of  the  present  day  of  vie\vs,  formed  in  all 
honesty  but  from  imj>erfect  data,  held  by  our  predecessors  about 
heart  disease ;  physiology  has  stepped  in  and  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  over  subjects  shrouded  in  darkness,  from  which  clinical 
medicine  alone,  or  even  witli  such  aid  as  morbid  anatomy  can 
afford,  c»ould  never  have  rescued  us,  as  the  nature  of  angina  i>ec- 
torLs  for  instance.  The  careful,  steady,  painstaking  inquiries  into 
the  action  of  remedial  agents  has  taught  us  much  tliat  is  already 
invaluable  about  the  action  of  agents  upon  tlie  organs  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  promises  more.  We  now  understand  how  liyper- 
trophy  is  brought  al)Out,  under  what  circumstances  dilatation  is 
found ;  and  consequently  we  can  now  intelligently  set  to  work  to 
aid  the  natural  attempts  to  develop  hypertropliy  when  compensa- 
tory hy|>ertrophy  is  called  for. 

Much  of  our  present  knowledge  is  due  to  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  "heart  disease  and  hcjirt  disease."  Our  fore- 
fathers were  sjitisfied  with  the  recognition  of  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  when  they  found  that  some  cases  died  suddenly 
shortly  after  the  discovery  was  made,  they  reasoned  that  a  like 
result  would  oa^ur  in  another  case  when  they  discovered  orjmnic 
disease,  and  gave  a  bad  prognosis  where  the  case  went  on  for 
years  without  alteration ;  but  such  conclusion  they  reached  through 
their  ignorance  and  not  through  their  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
In  making  such  statement  there  is  no  intention  to  disparage  the 
intellects,  or  the  application  of  the  pioneers  of  our  investigation 
into  the  obscure  domain  of  diseases  of  the  heart.  The  names  of 
Laennec,  CorvLsart,  Bouillaud,  Hope,  Latham,  C.  J.  B.  Williams, 
Stokes,  and  others  scarcely  less  illustrious,  will  remain  forever 
famous.  We  must  recognize  how  much  they  have  done  and  how 
great  is  our  indebtedness  to  them ;  how  much  order  they  brought 
out  of  chaos,  and  what  a  legacy  they  left  to  us ;  and  how,  in  our 
turn,  it  behooves  us  to  do  something  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  error 
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and  to  spread  the  light  of  truth  by  further  observation  and 
investigation,  .so  far  as  we  can,  in  imitation  of  these  brilliant 
examples. 

So  ejirly  as  the  days  of  the  "  Library  of  Medicine,"  Dr.  Joy  wrote : 
"The  term  'disease  of  tlie  heart'  stood  in  tim&s  past,  with  many 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  as  it  still  does  with  the  public, 
for  a  uniform  and  general  affection  of  this  organ,  of  an  utterly  in- 
tractable and  necessarily  fatal  nature.  More  accurate  investiga- 
tion into  the  symptoms  and  progress,  and  still  more  into  the  mor- 
bid changes  of  structure,  presenting  themselves  in  the  individual 
cases  passing  under  this  title,  has  eventually  proved  how  erro- 
neous is  the  above  conception  in  all  its  parts." 

Diseases  of  the  heart  are  no  longer  considercfl  of  so  uniformly 
hopeless  a  character  as  we  find  ascribed  to  them  in  the  pages  of 
older  writers,  and  even  of  Senac  and  of  CorvLsart.  An  improved 
diagnosis,  and  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of  these 
affections,  enable  the  practitioner  of  the  present  day  to  discover 
them  earlier,  and  treat  more  appropriately  and  vigorously  than 
his  predecessors,  such  as  are  still  within  the  reach  of  art.  What 
was  said  then  applies  even  more  trenchantly  to  the  present. 
Treatment  now  is  widely  different  from  what  it  was  then ;  can 
be  more  accurately  applied,  does  more  good,  and,  we  fervently 
trust,  less  harm  than  it  too  commonly  then  did. 

Once  it  was  imagined  that  any  wound  or  injury  to  the  heart 
was  at  once  and  instantly  fatal ;  at  pages  246-7,  we  saw  that  a 
large  percentage  is  recovered  from. 

In  estimating  the  prognosis  of  any,  and  indeed  almost  all,  if 
not  all,  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  first  point  to  he  considered  is  the 
condition  of  the  muscular  walls.  We  saw  in  the  first  chapter 
how  the  hciirt  is  primitively  a  muscular  sac ;  how,  as  evolution 
j)r(K*eeds,  valves  are  developed  which  economize  the  muscular 
efforts.  When,  then,  in  the  fully  developed  four-chambered 
heart  of  the  mammal,  the  valves  are  rendered  less  perfect  than 
they  normally  are — the  heart  is  degraded  to  a  lower  form,  and 
rendered  on(*e  more,  more  or  less,  a  mere  muscular  sac.  Of  course 
this  degradation  can  only  proceed  to  a  certain  point  compatibly 
with  the  existence  of  the  injure<l  individual ;  even  though  abso- 
lute rest  is  enforced,  and  the  individual  leads  a  life  but  little  less 
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active  than  a  mollusc.  In  disease  of  valvular  origin,  and  also  in 
disease  wlicre  the  valves  are  not  involved,  the  condition  of  the 
muscular  walls  is  all-important.  The  commencement  of  dilata- 
tion in  a  heart  ontre  firmly  hypertrophied  is  ominously  suggestive. 
Where  there  has  existed  dilatiition  the  restoration  of  the  heiirt  to 
its  normal  size  is  of  the  happiest  prognostic  import  (page  116). 
The  lass  of  force  in  the  heart's  beat  is  bad,  prognostitally,  espe- 
cially if  it  persist  under  active  treatment.  The  same  may  be  sjiid 
of  the  loss  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart.  Jliit  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  simulative  conditions  which  are  described  in  Chapter 
IX,  else  an  error  mav  be  easilv  made.  Then  there  is  the  loss  of 
rhythm.  Alone  this  may  l>e  merely  a  neurosal  disturbance ;  but, 
if  found  with  the  other  evidences  of  failing  ix>wer,  if  is  very  sug- 
gestive. ThiLS  irregularity  produced  on  slight  effort  is  very  bad 
from  a  prognostic  jK)int  of  view.  Chronic  irregularity  is  less 
ominous  where  palpitation  is  induccnl  by  effort,  than  where  inter- 
mittency  is  so  set  up ;  this  last  indicates  that  the  heart  is  une<pial 
to  the  active  condition  of  j)alpitation.  xV  numlxT  of  rapid  small 
beats  followed  by  a  long  pause  and  a  strong  l)eat  indicate  dilata- 
tion, not  rarely  mixed  up  with  fatty  degeneration.  When  a 
strong  l)eat  is  felt  amidst  a  numl^er  of  small  imperfect  beats  in 
simple  dilatation,  or  mitnd  insufficiency,  and  in  comparatively 
young  subjects,  not  presenting  tlw.  evidences  of  arterial  degenera- 
tion— that  strong  b«it  is  encouraging.  It  is  not  always  j)ossiblc 
to  discriminate  betwixt  a  heart  passing  through  a  stage  of  tempo- 
rary inabilify,  and  an  establishwl  condition  of  dilatation,  especially 
if  mitral  disease*  \x^  also  prc^sent,  without  waiting  and  watching  the 
effects  of  a  course  of  ap[)ropriate  treatment.  Tlu*  tnuitment  will 
greatly,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  ])rofoundly  nifKlify  the  prognasis. 
Unsuitiible  tretitment  will  often  verify  a  hoiKiless  prognosis,  pos- 
sibly not  warrant(Kl  by  the  facts  of  the  case;  and  the  patient  drops 
into  a  grave  never  dug  for  him  l)y  nature;  or  in  other  cxises  drops 
into  it  years  before  the  time  he  would  reach  it  under  judicious 
treatment. 

Impairment  of  the  general  power  and  growing  inability  to 
undertake  exertion  is  one  of  the  gravest  indications  of  advancing 
disease  in  the  heart- walls.     The  effect  of  effort  is  usually,  too,  the 
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fiafest  and  most  trustworthy  guide  as  to  whether  the  heart  symp- 
toms are  neurosal,  or  due  to  organic  changes. 

If  the  heart's  rhvthm  be  notablv  disturbed  by  eflfbrt,  or  a  mi- 
tral  murmur  inaudible  on  quiet  is  revealed  by  effort,  then  the 
prognosis  is  unfavorable ;  always  and  provided  that  the  practi- 
tioner bear  in  mind  Latham's  second  form  of  cardiac  unsound- 
ness, given  at  page  157.  When  the  powers  are  notably  impaired, 
and  the  gait  is  altered,  being  watchful,  yet  uncertain — then  struc- 
tural decay  is  almost  certain. 

If  there  are  evidem^es  of  general  decay — if  the  patient  looks 
much  beyond  his  or  her  years — then  the  prognosis  is  verj'  bad. 
If  there  is  a  distinct  want  of  proportion  betwixt  the  physiolc^ical 
and  the  chit)nological  age,  the  real  age  exceeding  the  age  by  the 
birth-register,  the  probability  of  structural  disease  is  rendered 
terribly  certain.  The  two  forms  of  arcus  senilis  have  a  definite 
value  (page  217).  If  there  be  also  degenerate  arteries  meander- 
ing along  the  temples,  the  diagnosis  of  fatty  degeneration  is  almost 
beyond  dispute. 

Long  syncopal  attacks  are  of  bad  omen ;  comparatively  less  so 
if  there  be  also  aortic  obstruction,  of  which  long  fainting  fits  are 
almcjst  i)ath()gnomonic.  The  falling  off  of  the  bulk  of  urine  is 
also  prognostically  valuable.  The  bulk  of  urine  is  in  proportion 
to  the  arterial  tension  ;  as  long  as  this  can  be  maintained  the  bulk 
of  urine  keeps  up;  but  when  the  bulk  of  urine  is  notably  lessened 
the  prognosis  is  gloomy.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
gouty  heart,  and  the  fall  indicates  that  the  first  stage  is  giving 
way  to  the  later  stage.  Venous  congestion  is  a  very  significant 
indication  that  the  heart  is  failing,  and  the  appearance  of  albumen 
in  the  urine,  especially  if  aa^ompanied  by  recent  exudation-casts, 
is  of  the  very  worst  omen. 

Then  there  is  the  prognastic  value  of  cardiac  murmurs  of 
organic  origin.  Thl<  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  and 
will  be  found  to  recjuire  careful  attention. 

There  are  some  wise  and  judicious  remarks  of  the  late  Dr. 
Stokes  which  are  worthy  of  serious  and  attentive  thought.  He 
says,  "  The  dextrine  that  disease  of  the  valves,  when  it  is  uncom- 
plicated with  any  functional  or  organic  lesion  of  the  muscles  of 
the  heart,  is  often  so  latent  as  to  be  undiscoverable  without  phys- 
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• 

ical  examination,  is  one  of  the  .great  truths  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Ijaenne(^  And  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  insisted  on  that 
valvular  disease,  even  to  an  extreme  degree,  may  affix?t  the  heart 
without  there  l)eing  anything  in  the  previous  history  or  existing 
symptoms  which  could  lead  us  to  suspect  the  existence  of  such  a 
lesion." 

A  slow  and,  as  it  were,  silent  disorganizing  process  may  be 
developed  in  one  or  more  of  the  \  alves  of  the  heart,  without  pain, 
without  irregularity  of  action,  without  any  circuuLstance  which 
could  awaken  the  attention  of  either  the  patient  or  physician ; 
and  thus  years  may  pass  by,  the  patient  fulfilling  without  incon- 
venience all  the  duties  of  an  anxious,  active,  and  energetic  life. 

But  with  the  want  of  symptoms  there  is,  doubtless,  for  a  period 
which  is  undefined,  absence  of  physical  signs  as  well ;  and,  though 
the  disease  is  manifestly  progressive,  no  murmur  is  esfciblished 
until  the  mechanical  change  has  reached  that  point  which  is  com- 
petent to  produce  acoustic  signs  attendant  on  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  altered  orifice.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  we  may, 
with  great  aire,  examine  the  heart  and  find  no  evidence  of  disetise ; 
yet  in  a  short  time — it  may  l)e  in  a  few  days — manifold  physical 
signs  are  developed  which  indicate  not  a  recent  and  acute  disease, 
but  an  extremely  slow  and  lon":-existincr  affcxition,  yet  one  which 
had  not,  until  the  period  of  the  second  examination,  arrived  at 
the  point  when  it  was  at  last  attended  with  acoustic  phenomena. 

In  the  chapter  on  (carditis  I  have  dwelt  on  the  error  which  is 
so  commonlv  fallen  into  of  considerinjic  it  murmur  which  has  ex- 
isted  for  a  long  period,  but  was  then  for  the  first  time  ol)served, 
as  evidence  of  a  recent  and  inflammatory  affection.  The  same 
error  is  too  often  witnesscxl  in  the  case  now  under  consideration, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  same  disastrous  consequences  are 
found  to  follow. 

The  effects  of  injudiciously  communicating  to  the  patient  that 
his  heart  is  organic»ally  diseased,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  an 
ignorant  and  destructive  medication,  produce  that  very  condition 
the  absence  of  which  has  been  the  ])atient's  chief  safety.  The 
heart  becomes  irritiible,  irregular,  perhaj)s  excited,  and  it  is  then 
no  wonder  that  the  symptovis  of  disea.se  are  superadded  to  the 
signs. 
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*^  The  recent  development  of  the  signs  of  a  chronic,  long-pre- 
existing disease  is  a  circumstance  which  should  be  known  to  all 
who  are  concerned  in  the  medical  examinations  for  life  iasurance. 
Thus,  it  may  happen,  a  life  is  passal  as  insurable  after  a  careful 
examination.  The  insurance  is  effected  ;  and  yet  in  a  short  time 
the  individual  exhibits  all  those  signs  of  morbus  cordis  wliich  are 
supposed  to  indicate  chronic  disease.  He  may  die  of  this  disease 
within  a  few  months  after  the  completion  of  the  insurance,  and 
the  payment  of  the  sum  insured  then  be  contested  on  the  ground 
that  the  disease  was  overlooked.  I  have  known  all  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  i^rmanent  patency  of  the  aortic  valves  to  occur 
within  a  few  months  after  the  effectuation  of  a  large  insurance, 
and  yet  at  the  period  of  the  medical  examination,  which  was  made 
by  one  of  the  Ixjst  observers  in  this  or  any  other  country,  no  signs 
of  disease  of  the  heart  existcnl.  In  the  same  way  I  have  known 
the  signs  of  chronic  mitral  disease  become  most  strongly  developed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  These  facts  are  of  practical  imjior- 
tance,  for,  in  the  case  of  a  judicial  trial,  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
competeftcy  or  neglect  of  the  medical  examiner,  many  professional 
witnesses  would  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  affection  had  been 
overlooked  rather  than  it  had  become  developed  in  so  short  a  time 
after  the  examination.  They  would  be  influenced  l>y  the  opinion 
that  the  development  of  disease  and  of  its  symptoms  and  signs  are 
concurrent,  a  doctrine  which  we  have  seen  to  be  untenable  in 
acute,  and,  of  course,  far  more  so  in  chronic,  disease. 

He  then  speaks  of  another  condition.  "  It  would  ap{)ear,  how- 
ever, that  some  valvular  disciises,  at  all  events,  are  either  not  pro- 
gressive, or  that  they  advance  with  such  extreme  slowness  as  to 
constitute  a  class  of  their  own  of  (^ases  very  different  from  the 
more  common  examples  of  these  affections." 

He  then  relates  a  case  where  a  patient,  who  had  hitherto  had 
excellent  health  until  an  attack  of  influenza,  consulted  a  physi- 
cian, who  found  a  "  bellows  murmur  mxsking  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart  on  the  left  side."  He  was  ordered  to  abandon  his  active 
habits  and  adopt  those  of  an  invalid.  He,  after  awhile,  feeling 
the  restraint  irksome,  consulted  Stokes,  who  took  into  considera- 
tion his  previous  health  and  habits,  and  who  concluded  :  "  I  sus- 
|)ected  that  the  murnlur  was  indicative  of  some  very  old,  passive, 
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and  stationary  valvular  disease,  and  this  suspicion  wjis  converted 
into  a  certainty  by  the  patient  informing  me  that  seven  or  eight 
years  previously  he  had  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic 
gout;  which  affected  many  of  the  joints.  There  could  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  the  murmur  was  establislied  at  that  time,  but  that 
the  diseased  action  had  not  been  progressive ;  the  valves  had  been 
mechanically  altered,  but  not  to  sucli  a  degree  as  to  interfere  ma- 
terially with  their  functions.  So  that  we  had  in  this  case  to  deal 
with  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound,  as  it  were,  rather  than  with  the 
wound  itself."  He  was  permitted  to  resume  his  active  habits 
without  any  bad  result. 

"  That  this  individual  has  had  a  continued  mitral  murmur  for 
upwards  of  twelve  years  there  cimnnot  be  any  rt^sonable  doubt, 
and  the  case  is  strongly  illustrative  of  this  principle  in  practice — 
that  we  are  not  to  confound  the  effect*^  of  a  disease  with  the  disease 
itself;  and  agiiin  we  are  not  ntslily  to  change  the  habits  of  living, 
as  to  exercise  and  the  use  of  stimulants,  in  a  patient  who  has  Ix'en 
the  subject  of  a  chronic  local  disease,  if  W(;  find  that  under  the 
regimen  in  question,  local  disease  had  not  been  progressive,  and 
that  the  general  health  has  remained  unimpaired." 

From  these  remarks  of  this  accomplished  observer  and  exact 
reasoner  it  will  be  at  once  evident  how  difficult  it  is  to  form  a 
prognosis  from  the  i)hysicid  signs  of  many  cf^ses.  There  are  cases 
where  a  loud  mitral  murmur  (?auses  no  apprehensions ;  there  are 
other  cases  where  mitral  disease  can  be  suspe(!t(?d  before  a  murmur 
is  heanl,  announcing  the  fact  that  a  certain  point  of  disease  has 
been  retiched.  From  an  insumnce  point  of  view  the  diagnostic 
and,  still  more,  the  prognostic  value  of  cardiac  murmurs  needs 
nmch  further  investigation.  I  venture  to  predict  that  when  this 
is  efficiently  done  our  present  views  as  to  the  overwhelming  sig- 
nificance of  murmurs  will  be  profoundly  modified.. 

Assuming,  however,  that  valvular  disejise  is  inditated,  each 
by  its  spwial  murnuir  of  time  and  IcK^lity,  we  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  prognosis  of  the  different  valvular  lesions 
of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Peacock,  in  a  brochure  on  "  The  Prognosis  in  Cases  of 
Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart,"  says:  "The  order  in  which 
these  conditions  should  be  placed,  as  indicating  their  relative 
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danger,  beginning  with  the  more  serious  affections,  would  there- 
fore be  as  follows : 

Aortic  Regurgitant  Disease. 
Mitral  Regurgitant  Disease. 
Mitral  Obstructive  Disease. 
Aortic  Obstructive  Disease. 

"  The  comparative  rarity  of  serious  affections  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and  their  being  usually  combined  with  other  defects 
in  the  conformation  of  the  organ,  make  it  difficult  to  estimate  the 
relative  danger  which  attends  them,  as  compared  with  diseases  of 
the  left  valves."  Dr.  Peacock  puts  the  positions  correctly  here, 
unless  some  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  relative  jK)sition  of  affec- 
tions of  the  mitral  valve. 

But  admitting  the  con'e(.*tnessof  this  arrangement,  this  rule  can- 
not be  applied  so  as  to  be  made  the  gauge  of  each  case  of  valvular 
disease.  The  tissues  of  some  persons — and  apparently  indeed  of 
some  families — seem  peculiarly  irritable;  so  that  valvulitis  once 
started  goes  on  and  on  from  l)ad  to  worse,  and  no  skill  nor  care  can 
reduce  the  valvulitis  to  a  static  condition.  Thus  in  certain  families 
member  after  member  die  off  early  with  cardiac  valvulitis — the 
system  making  no  stand,  and  the  compensating  muscular  growth 
never  l^eing  efficiently  developed.  Where  there  is  such  an  unfor- 
tunate family  history,  the  least  departure  from  a  condition  of  per- 
fect health  will  cause  grave  anxiety.  In  others,  again,  the  tissues 
seem  of  quite  another  order,  and  in  some  c^ses  of  aortic  regurgi- 
tation, where  the  mischief  was  set  up  by  an  acute  attack  of  valvu- 
litis, the  condition  has  remained  static  for  many  years.  One  such 
case  in  a  medical  man  is  well  known  to  me :  for  twenty  years  and 
more  he  has  led  an  active  life,  and  had  a  large  practice ;  has  at 
times  worked  himself  nearly  to  death's  door;  hius  come  round, 
and  is  now  much  the  same  as  he  was  when  he  consulted  me  first, 
several  years  ago.  His  heart  "  lets  him  down,"  and  he  is  a  crip- 
pled being;  yet  the  discjise  at  the  aortic  orifice  manifests  no 
tendency  to  grow  worse ;  indeed,  after  the  first  mutilation  of  the 
valvas  the  condition  has  been  absolutely  static.  In  an  hospital 
patient,  a  woman  of  over  forty,  there  has  been  aortic  regurgitation 
also  for  over  twenty  years ;  there  is  now  an  enormous  ventricle 
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and  the  most  startling  "locomotive  puls<^"  I  ever  encountered; 
the  pulse-wave  can  Ixj  s^H^n  above  the  elbow  flasliing  down  the 
radial  arterj'^,  over  the  back  of  the  thumb,  and  on  to  the  proximal 
end  of  the  forefinger,  on  the  right  liand,  with  marvellous  distinct- 
ness. 

In  forming  a  prognosis,  either  in  mitral  or  aortic  disease,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  distinguish  l)etwixt  valvulitis  due  to  an 
acute  attack,  whether  with  or  w  ithout  rheumatic  associations,  and 
the  more  gradual  but  steadily  progressive  or  sclerotic  or  contract- 
ing valvulitis,  due  to  strain  and  preceiled  by  a  certain  amount  of 
mus<'ular  hyjxirtrophy,  as  in  the  gouty  heart,  for  iiLstance.  The 
first  form  may  remain  static  for  years ;  the  latter  is  ever,  even  if, 
in  some  cases,  but  veiy  slowly  progressive.  Acute  aortic  valvu- 
litis, it  luLS  api)eared  to  me,  is  more  c^ommon  in  girls  than  in  boys, 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  moment,  prognostically,  as  marriage  acts 
most  prejudicially  on  women  with  aortic  regurgitation. 

As  to  mitral  diseiusci  in  young  subjet^ts,  it  is  certain  tliat  it  is 
much  more  frecjuent  in  little  girls  than  in  little  boys.  It  is  set  up 
by  acute  endocarditis,  wliich  Ls  not  always  associated  with  acute 
rheumatism  or  scarlet  fever.  In  many  cases  the  mischief  wrought 
is  slight,  readily  admitting  of  muscular  compensation,  wliich  (an 
easily  1k^  maintained  ;  in  the  slighter  cjises  the  troubles  of  puberty 
are  surmounted  with  ease ;  but  in  others,  where  there  is  defective 
systemic  i)ower  as  well  as  valvular  disease,  the  time  is  one  of  great 
trial,  the  pubertal  changes  are  not  successfully  accomplished  ;  in- 
stead thereof  there  arc  manifeste<l  indications  of  heart  failure, 
including  droj)sy,  and  the  patient  sinks.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  any  of  these  cases  to  matrimony,  and  so  cannot  say  what 
the  eflcct  of  their  spousal  duties  are  upon  such  cases. 

In  this  class  of  cases  there  seems  little  influence  exertnsed  by 
the  form  of  mitral  disease,  whether  it  be  stenosis  or  regurgitation. 
In  the  Pathological  Institute  of  Vienna,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  mitral  stenasis  seemed  very  common,  indeed  the  prev- 
alent form  of  disease ;  swiftly  following  upon  rheumatic  fever ; 
and  terminating  fatally  a  y«ir  or  eighteen  months  only  after  the 
primitive  endocarditis.  Such  a  rapid  progress,  fortunately,  is  not 
common  in  my  English  experience. 

The  subject  of  static  and  progressive  valvulitis  is  one  which 
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must,  in  the  future,  attract  more  attention  than  it  does  at  present. 
Latham  and  Stokes  both  recognized  tliese  two  forms  of  valvulitis, 
but  the  matter  has  attracted  little  or  no  attention  among  more 
recent  writers,  and  yet  it  is  no  unimportant  matter;  what  are  the 
circumstances  under  which  acute  valvulitis  becomes  arrested  at  a 
certain  point  and  becomes  static ;  what  tlie  influences  which  cause 
the  disease  to  progress  to  a  fatal  issue ;  what  our  means  and  meas- 
ures by  which  we  can  favorably  affect  the  course  of  the  valvulitis, 
are  surely  matters  of  primary  importance. 

The  development  of  tricuspid  disease,  secondary  to  mitral  dis- 
ease, is  of  great  significance,  prognosti(^lly.  Yet,  so  far,  >ve  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  the  development  of  secondarj^  tricuspid 
disease  which  is  the  essential  factor  in  cases  of  mitral  valvulitis 
going  swiftly  downwards,  or  not.  Of  course  the  development  of 
a  tricuspid  murmur,  in  cases  of  mitral  disease,  is  an  indication  of 
the  worst  prognostic  omen.  As  to  the  development  of  primary 
tricuspid  disease  I  can  only  recall  one  case ;  it  occurred  after  acute 
pneumonia  in  an  old  man  of  eighty-four,  very  active  for  his  years ; 
dropsy  showed  itself  while  he  was  still  walking  about  his  garden, 
and  the  sequelae  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  showed  themselves 
quickly  one-  after  another,  and  the  case  soon  ran  its  course  to  a 
fatal  termination. 

As  to  pulmonary  disease  it  is  always  congenital,  and  is  so  rare 
that  no  rules  as  to  its  prognosis  can  be  formulated.  As  to  the 
prognosis  of  cyanosis,  /.  e,,  of  cases  of  congenital  malformation,  it 
is  given  in  the  hust  chapter. 

The  question  of  how^  far  we  can  have  a  murmur — ^the  indica- 
tion of  insufficiency — without  valvulitis,  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
one  to  answer.  Pciicock,  Herbert  Davies,  and  others,  hold  that 
dilatation  of  the  ventricle  may  ])roceed  to  such  a  iK)int  that  the 
astium  becomes  so  enlarged  that  the  mitral  vela  become  incompe- 
tent to  close  the  orifice  on  the  ventricular  systole.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rokitansky  teaches  that  the  vela  and  cords  stretch  alongside 
with  the  muscmlar  walls.  Wilkinson  King  found,  in  his  experi- 
ments of  forcing  water  into  the  left  ventric^le,  that  the  mitral  valve 
but  rarely  could  l>e  made  to  leak,  while  the  tricuspid,  usually, 
readily  leaked.  Yet  Oppolzer  and  Kiirschner  say  that  such  tri- 
cuspid leakage  Ls  anatomically  inn)ossible. 
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Clinically,  it  would  appear,  that  passing  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion, under  conditions  of  great  distension  of  the  right  ventricle,  is 
not  rare ;  and  that  there  are  cjises  where  there  is  temjx)rary  mitral 
insufficiency  from  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart,  which  is  removed 
by  treatment  which  reduces  the  dilatation. 

Where  a  certain  injury  has  l>een  done  by  valvulitis — so  nmch 
and  no  more,  and  that,  too,  static — and  there  is  enlargement  of 
the  left  ventricular  chamber  and  a  regurgitant  murmur,  the  mur- 
mur not  uncommonly  passes  away  under  treatment.  A  murmur 
is  pnxluced  at  times,  according  to  Pearson  Irvine,  when  there  is 
a  dilated  left  ventricle,  not  ])erfectly  emptit^l  on  systole,  from  the 
impact  of  the  incoming  current  from  the  auricle  ui)on  the  fluid 
alreadv  in  the  ventricle. 

As  to  the  prognosis  in  ha>mic  murmurs  it  is  good.  In  those 
eases  where  the  lung  does  quite  cover  the  ])ulmonary  artery,  the 
loud  murmur,  aggravattnl  by  forced  expiration  and  lessened  by 
deep  inspiration,  has  no  prognostic  significtiuce. 

Dynamic  mitral  nmrmurs  commonly  disappear,  in  a  little  time, 
under  appropriate  treatment. 

But  in  the  consideration  of  the  prognostic  indications  of  mur- 
murs of  organic  origin,  there  is  one  matter  which  calls  for  more 
serious  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it  in  works 
on  diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  this :  Valvulitis  is  not  always 
the  conmiencement  of  the  patient^s  troubles,  nor  the  first  depar- 
ture from  health  in  disease  of  the  cardio-viuscular  system.  Ve^y 
frequently  in  advanceil  life  aortic  valvulitis — and  mitral  valvulitis, 
too,  I  am  beginning  to  observe — are  not  primary  diseiu-^es,  but 
secondary  to  certain  changes  whit^h  have  prtx'cded  them.  These 
changes  are  described  in  Chapter  XV,  "  The  Gouty  Heart,"  and 
consist  of  a  high  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries,  maintained  for 
long  betwixt  an  hypertrophied  left  ventricle  and  hypertrophiwl 
arterioles. 

The  overstrain  to  which  the  valves  are  subjected  under  these 
circumstances  leads  to  a  chronic  valvulitis  of  ])rogressive  charac- 
ter. Ayhen  such  a  lesion  is  found,  its  ]>rognosti(!  indicjitious  are 
very  serious.  The  valvulitis  is  one  of  the  later  outcomes  of  a  long- 
standing pathological  process,  and  this  adds  to  its  gravity.  Th(? 
hypertrophy  found  under  these  circumstances  partly  precedes,  is 
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partly  consequential  to  the  valvulitis.  Here  the  valvulitis  is  pro- 
gressive and  not  static ;  compensatory  hypertrophy  is  not  readily 
developed  with  an  inchistic  aorta  and  thickened  coronary  arteries, 
and  the  case  goes  steadily  downwards.  Of  course,  where  the  pa- 
tient's means  will  permit  of  a  very  quiet. existence  being  main- 
tained, the  progress  is  much  slower  than  in  those  cases  where  toil 
is  unavoidable.  The  association  of  aortic  disease  with  the  gouty 
heart  is  now  generally  recognized,  and  soon,  when  attention  is 
directed  to  the  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mitral  valve  also 
is  apt  to  become  the  subject  of  chronic  inflammation  when  long 
subjected  to  overstrain  by  an  hypertrophied  ventricle.  There  is 
one  point  of  interest  connected  herewith,  viz.,  aortic  valvulitis 
with  the  gouty  heart  usually  assumes  the  form  of  stenosis,  as  re- 
gards its  morbid  anatomy,  though  a  certain  amount  of  regurgita- 
tion may  also  be  present ;  while,  in  my  experience,  mitral  stenosis 
is  rare  with  elderly  persons,  the  form  found  with  the  gouty  heart 
being  usually  that  of  insufficiency.  In  those  cases  where  hyi)er- 
trophy  of  the  left  ventricle  has  been  found  along  with  mitral 
stenosis,  it  is  impossible  to  escaj)e  the  conviction  that  here  the 
mitral  valvulitis  was  se(?ondary  to  the  hypertrophied  ventricle. 

The  association  of  aortic  valvulitis  with  pre-existing  muscuhir 
changes  gives  iruportanc^e  to  the  recognition  of  valvular  change 
preceding  the  apjx'arance  of  a  murmur,  the  premurmuric  stage  of 
valvulitis,  discussed  at  p.  179.  The  accentuation  of  the  aortic 
second  sound,  and  the  occasional  muffling,  indicating  commencing 
change  in  the  semilunar  cusps,  jwssess  a  significance  greater  than 
is  yet  generally  accordal  to  them.  In  all  cases  it  Ls  not  necessary 
to  wait  for  the  ominous  sound  of  a  murmur  to  tell  that  mischief 
is  afoot  in  the  aortic  valves. 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  probable  duration  of  life  in  cases 
of  valvular  disease,  the  form  of  disease  is  the  first  factor  to  he 
considered.  Aortic  regurgitation  is,  usually,  swiftly  fatal,  froiu 
the  nutrition  of  the  heart  failing  early,  the  blood  escaping  past 
the  coronary  orifices,  instead  of  eddying  in  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva; 
^  indeeil,  Balthazar  Foster  has  pointed,  with  terrible  distinctness, 
to  the  effect  exercised  prognostically,  by  the  fact  of  which  aortic 
cusp  is  ruptured — if  the  one  behind  which  there  is  no  coronary 
artery,  then  the  prognosis  as  to  duration  of  life  is  better  than  if 
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either  of  the  other  cusps  are  toni  down.  Then  comes  the  next 
factor — the  family  history,  a  matter  of  scarcely  less  importance ; 
this  should  be  ascertained  as  far  as  possible  in  every  case.  "  The 
apple  does  not  fall  far  from  the  tree'^  holds  good  of  physical  dis- 
ease as  well  as  of  mental  traits.  Often  the  prognosis  formed  will 
determine  the  patient's  future  life ;  on  it  hangs  his  decision  about 
important  business  matters ;  the  prognosis  may  be  a  very  grave 
matter  years  before  tlie  mischief,  looming  in  the  far  distance,  shall 
become  a  present  reality  in  many  cases ;  and  the  material  for  its 
formation  should  be  carefully  collated  before  the  attempt  is  made 
to  calculate  the  patient's  position  and  prospects  of  life. 

The  question  of  marriage,  by  those  who  are  the  subjects  of 
chronic  valvular  disease,  has  been  casually  alluded  to  above. 

Dr.  Angus  Macdonald  has  carefully  studied  the  subject  as 
regards  women;  he  writes :  "  I  shall  now  conclude  my  subject  by 
one  or  two  practical  deductions  from  the  views  that  have  been 
maintained  in  the  preceding  pages : 

^'  1.  Chronic  heart  disease  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  grave 
contraindication  of  marriage,  more  especially  if  it  assumes  the 
form  of  anything  approaching  to  severe  stenosis  of  the  mitral,  or 
to  serious  aortic  incompetency;  in  such  cases  we  ought,  if  con- 
sulted, to  dissuade  from  marriage. 

"2.  There  is  less  danger  in  the  case  of  mitral  insuiSciency, 
pure  and  simple.     But  still  the  risk  is,  even  then,  considerable. 

"3.  In  all  cases,  when  consulted,  we  ouglit  not  to  give  our 
sanction  to  marriage,  if,  in  connection  with  chronic  heart  disease, 
there  are  any  serious  symptoms  of  cardiac  disturbance  present, 
such  as  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  breath lessness,  palpitation  on  exer- 
tion, haemoptysis,  etc.;  and  this  injunction  ought  to  be  the  more 
imperative  the  younger  the  patient,  and  the  more  recent  the  acute 
disorder  which  has  given  rise  to  the  chronic  lesion. 

"  4.  Such  patients  as  are  married  and  have  chronic  heart  dis- 
ease ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  suckle  tlieir  children,  as  that 
appears  to  keep  up  the  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  increase  the  risks 
likely  to  arise  from  the  defective  hejirt. 

"  5.  All  possible  causes  likely  to  produce  inflammatory  action 
in  the  lungs,  and  severe  exertion  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided 
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during  the  pregnancy,  and  more  particularly  during  the  latter 
months  of  it. 

"  6.  Premature  labor  should  seldom,  or  never,  be  recommended, 
because  it  is  so  much  mor^e  likely  to  do  greater  harm,  by  disturb- 
ing the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  than 
any  good  it  might  produce  by  terminating  the  evil  effects  of  the 
pregnancy.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  relief  of  symp- 
toms is  not  certain  after  delivery,  or,  indeed,  anything  like  cer- 
tain. 

"  7.  The  only  conditions  which  seem  to  warrant  the  induction 
of  premature  labor  are  the  presence  of  influences  which  unduly 
distend  the  abdomen,  and  thus  keep  the  diaphragm  in  a  state  of 
continuous  elevation. 

"  8.  The  same  general  principles  of  management  ought  to  guide 
us  in  the  case  of  a  patient  with  chronic  heart  disease  during  preg- 
nancy and  the  lying-in  period,  as  are  followed  by  us  in  dealing 
with  patients  who  suffer  from  heart  disease  apart  from  pregnancy. 

"  9.  In  almost  all  cases  I  have  met  with  chloroform  has  been 
given,  and  apparently  with  benefit,  during  delivery.  If  carefully 
administered,  I  think  it  cannot  but  be  useful  in  all  cases. 

"  10.  All  legitimate  means  ought  to  be  used  to  lessen  the  effet'ts 
of  the  down-bearing  pains,  and,  therefore,  the  judicious  and  timely 
application  of  forceps,  or,  in  suitable  cases,  the  performance  of  ver- 
sion, is  extremely  important  if  the  second  stage  of  labor  happens 
to  be  in  any  way  prolonged.  In  case  of  a  large  amount  of  liquor 
amnii,  timely  rupture  of  the  membranes  is  calculated  to  be  of 
great  service,  as  it  allows  the  diaphragm  to  descend,  and  thus 
lessens  the  embarrassment  in  the  lesser  circulation. 

"11.  Increa-sed  experience  warrants  me  in  believing  that  tlie 
mortality  following  pregnancy  complicated  by  chronic  disease  of 
the  heart,  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  due  precautions  during 
pregnancy  and  delivery,  especially  during  the  latter." 

Such  are  Dr.  Ma(X^onald^s  conclusions  from  his  study  of  this 
subject.  ("  Heart  Disease  during  Pregnancy,"  etc.,  p.  282.  J.  & 
A.  Churchill,  1878.)  I  should,  however,  point  out  that  in  sec- 
tion iv  his  views  on  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  are  not  in  unison 
with  the  views  put  forward  all  through  this  volume. 

The  prognosis  in  neurosal  affections  of  the  heart  but  rarely 
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involves  the  question  of  life;  it  c*oncerns  time  and  jwrsLstencc^  of 
the  affection,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  XIV.  These  affections 
are  often  2>ersistent  and  intractable,  even  to  the  most  artfully  de- 
vised plans  of  treatment.  At  other  times  the  case  takes  a  turn 
for  the  better  nuidily ;  while  the  cardiac  troubles  of  the  menopause 
commonly  disappear  when  that  period  is  passcnl.  The  irritable 
heart  often  cripples,  but  in  my  experience  it  does  not  kill  (p.  366). 
It  may  give  the  sufferer  much  anxiety,  but  it  does  not  apparently 
shorten  his  days.  Xeurosal  affwrtions  of  the  heart  are  jxirsistent 
and  intractable,  but  it  has  not  vet  been  demonstrated  that  thev 
in  any  way  predispase  to  organic  disease  which  kills.  A(xx>rding 
to  the  view  that  the  "  worry,"  the  wear  and  tear,  of  modern  life 
is  productive  of  orgiuiic*  disease,  the  irritable  condition  should  be 
associated  with  actual  disease;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  de- 
monstrated. 

Embolism,  as  a  n^sult  of  heart  disease,  is  a  factor  not  to  be  for- 
gotten in  forming  a  prognosis ;  but  as  to  the  formation  of  any 
rules  on  the  subjcK't  there  are  not  yet  sufficient  data  for  this  to  l)e 
done.  Apoplexy  is  a  danger  which  is  never  absent  in  the  gouty 
heart,  even  in  the  later  stages  when  the  heart-walls  are  be(K)ming 
decayed ;  for  if  the  heart's  walls  are  degenerate  the  encephalic 
vessels  are  also  in  an  advan(x?d  stage  of  atheroma.  "As  disease 
of  the  vessels  accumulates  in  the  course  of  life,  so  necessarily  with 
it  the  tendency  to  apoplexy  increases  with  age,  and,  arteris  paribus, 
the  older  the  person  the  more  liable  he  is  to  an  attick ;  but  the 
great  predisposing  cjiuse  is  gnuiular  disease  of  the  kidney.  This 
is,  indeed,  so  frcfpient  an  associate  of  apoplexy  that  you  will  be 
8uri)rised  at  ib<  almost  constimt  reijctition  in  the  (uses  that  ocinir 
in  the  post-mortem  room.  Thus  of  the  last  seventeen  erases  of 
fatiil  apoplexy  we  inspected,  fourteen  had  granular  kidneys" 
(Wilks  and  Moxon).  Not  uncommonly  w-hen  a  patient  with 
lithiasis  has  his  blood  more  than  usually  surchargcn:!  with  waste, 
there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  blood-pressure  in  the  ai^teries  from  arte- 
riole spasm,  and  then  one  of  the  thin-walled  arteries  in  the  bniin 
gives  way ;  or  at  other  times,  and  in  other  persons  this  sudden 
rise  of  blood-pressure  brings  on  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris ;  so 
long  as  the  heart-walls  are  sound,  the  danger  in  anginal  attacks 
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is  comparatively  slight ;  but  when  they  become  decayed  then  each 
attack  is  fraught  with  imminent  danger. 

When  "clubbed  fingers''  are  found  along  with  cardiac  disease 
they  indicate  a  certain  chronicity  which  is  not  of  bad  omen ;  but 
their  prognostic  value  is  small.  They  are  the  result  of  venous 
stasis  leading  to  a  growth  of  connective  tissue.  The  same  growth 
is  seen  in  the  fulness  of  the  lips  and  the  aloe  nasi  of  young  sub- 
jects of  valvular  disease.  They  are  also  commonly  seen  in  con- 
genital heart  disease,  where  the  thickened  finger-ends  are  of  deep 
blue  color,  as  are  also  the  lips  and  cheeks.  Where  there  is  this 
blue  coloration  of  the  finger-ends  the  prospects  of  the  case  are 
bad. 

And  now  we  may  consider  some  relations  which  exist  betwixt 
disease  of  the  heart  and  disease  in  other  organs. 

Disease  of  the  lungs  is  commonly  found  along  with  disease  of 
the  heart.  Affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  also  usually  pro- 
duce changes  in  the  right  «ide  of  the  heart.  The  right  side  of 
the  heart  is  always  enlarged  in  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema, 
and  is  a  very  serious  complication,  to  be  l)orne  vividly  in  mind 
in  arranging  the  treatment.  Cirrhosis  of  the  lung  commonly  leads 
to  right-side  dilatation,  and  the  same  may  occur  from  pleuritic 
effusion.  The  anasarca,  which  shows  itself  in  some  cases  of 
phthisis,  is  probably  connected  with  failure  of  the  right  ventricle, 
and  is  of  the  woi'st  omen. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  phthisis  is  not  found  with  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart.  This  fact  did  not  escape  the  attention  of 
Laennec ;  and  RokitaiLsky  found,  as  a  pathologist,  that  chronic 
endocarditis,  or  valvular  disease,  is  rarely  or  never  ac^companied 
by  any  evidence  of  tubercle,  except  traces  of  old-standing  disease 
long  preceding  the  heart  disease.  Traube  thought  this  freedom 
from  tubercle  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  free  transudation  of 
blood-serum  into  the  lung-tissues,  in  mitral  diseiise,  was  opiX)sed 
to  that  condition  of  imperfect  cell  nutrition  w^hich  favors  the 
growth  of  tubercle.  On  the  other  hand  Lebert  regards  congeni- 
tal pulmonary  stenosis  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  phthisis.  In  five 
such  cases  which  have  come  under  Dr.  Peacock's  notice,  two  had 
uncomplicated  pulmonary  stenosis,  and  both  died  of  phthisis ;  the 
other  three  had  other  defects  in  the  heart,  and  did  not  have  phthisis, 

t  their  lungs  were  found  much  congestal.     When  phthisis  in 
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young  subjects  is  accompanied  by  dilatation -of  the  heart  the  pros- 
pect is  very  l>ad. 

Thoracic  deformit)^  is  very  commonly  followed  by  changes  in 
the  heart,  especially  at  the  puberUd  period. 

Rokitansky  pointed  this  out,  and  showed  how  the  altered  rela- 
tions of  the  thoracic  viscera  and  the  tortuous  changes  in  the  aorta 
combined  to  obstruct  the  blocxl-flow,  and  so  led  to  hypertrophy. 
Hunchbacked  children  are  liable  to  die  about  the  age  of  puberty 
with  all  the  evidence  of  heart  failure,  including  dropsy ;  and  all 
j>ersons  so  deformed  are  liable  to  heart  troubles. 

Investigation  into  the  relations  of  heart  disease  to  insanity  has 
furnished  but  negative  results.  During  my  visits  to  the  West 
Riding  Asylum,  in  connection  with  the  medical  reports  published 
by  the  accomplished  ex-vSuperintendent,  Dr.  Crichton  Browne,  I 
made  repeatc<l  examinations  of  the  patients;  and,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, found  that  there  was  apparently  no  connei^tion  betwixt 
heart  disease  and  insanity;  the  insane  were  not  more  liable  to 
heart  disease  than  the  sane ;  nor  was  there  any  evidence  forth- 
coming that  disease  of  the  heart  predisposed  to  insanity. 

There  still  remains  one  or  two  points  to  be  reviewed  ere  this 
chapter  clcxses,  which  Ix^ar  on  the  relations  of  medical  men  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  the  prognosis  of  each  ciise.  Differences  of  opinion 
often  apparently  exist,  where  they  do  not  do  so  in  reality,  from 
the  different  phraseology  used  by  the  different  individuals ;  and 
patients  are  often  sorely  perplexed  thereby.  For  instance,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  will  be  spoken  of  by  one  man  as  a  dis- 
ease; w^hile  another  will  express  himself  as  rather  glad  of  it  than 
not.  What  is  the  patient  to  think  of  this  discrepancy  ?  Then  again 
acute  attacks  of  gout  are  descril)ed  in  a  loose  manner  as  attacks  of 
rheumatic  fever,  on  the  papers  of  candidates  for  insurance ;  with 
the  awkward  result  that  the  proposals  are  declined.  How  many 
cases  of  irritable  heart  have  Ik'CU  assumed  to  be  cases  of  com- 
mencing disease,  and  the  persons  made  anxious  and  miserable 
unnecessarily  in  consequence  ?  These  apparent  discrepancies  are 
most  likely  to  arise  betwixt  an  elderly  practitioner  using  an  anti- 
quated phraseology,  and  a  consultant  of  the  modern  school. 
Great  care,  therefore,  is  incumbent  on  the  latter  that  he  take  pains 
to  explain  the  altered  phraseology  to  the  patient ;  so  that  he  shall 
not  do  any  injury  to  his  professional  brother. 
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At  times,  however/  actual  grave  differences  may  arise  witliout 
a  lack  of  skill  or  (!are  on  either  side.  Murmurs  come  and  go, 
are  one  day  audible,  another  day  not  to  be  heard.  In  the  ciise 
recorded  in  Chapter  XII,  pp.  313-15,  this  is  well  seen ;  the  mur- 
mur at  times  amnot  be  detected;  at  other  times  it  is  readily 
heard.  In  sudi  cases  difference  of  opinion  may  easily  arise. 
Then  again  in  double  aortic  and  double  mitral  diseiuse,  the  char- 
acter of  the  murmur  varies;  at  one  time  the  obstructive  factor  is 
predominant,  at  another  time  the  murmur  is  prominently  that  of 
regurgitation.  Here  again  honest  error  may  be  committed — for 
error  it  would  be  apt  to  be  regarded  in  the  family  practitioner  if 
a  consultant  happened  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  Differences 
of  opinion  may  then  arise  w^ithout  error  on  either  side.  'One  of  my 
patients,  an  intelligent  clergyman,  gives  in  most  precise  phnise- 
ology  a  lucid  account  of  his  heart  where  aortic  regurgitation  was 
diagnosed  some  twelve  years  ago,  yet  there  is  not  now  a  trace  of 
such  a  thing.  When  I  mention  that  this  diagnosis  was  made  by 
Dr.  Walshe,  no  reader  will  think  that  there  was  any  mistake  in 
the  diagnosis  then  made.  The  only  solution  of  such  a  curious 
circumstance  is  that  the  regurgitation  was  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
aortic  root  which  has  now  been  remedied.  Such  aortic  patency 
Dr.  Sil)Son  re":arde<l  as  tlui  case  with  the  late  Dr.  Murchison.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  this  clergyman  has  no  aortic,  or  other  mur- 
mur now.  This  capricious  behavior  of  murmurs  is  most  im])or- 
tant  from  an  insurance  point  of  view;  and  needs  further  observa- 
tion and  investigation. 

At  times  verv  serious  and  valvular  disease  of  the  left  sid(»  of 
the  heart  mav  exist  with  scarcely  any  murmur  at  all,  when  the 
tricuspid  orifice  is  affectinl  ;  the  blood-current  coming  over  to  the 
injurctl  left  side  not  being  suffu;ient  to  evoke  a  nnirmur. 

Finally,  in  forming  a  prognosis  in  cjises  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  relations  of  disease  in  the  heart  to 
that  in  other  organs ;  to  recognize  the  consequenc^es  of  a  lesion  in 
the  heart,  as  congestion  of  the  liver  or  kidneys ;  to  discriminate 
what  are  its  causal  relationships,  as  Bright's  disease.  liatham  says 
truly :  "  Observation  has  traced  back,  with  fearful  fidelity,  a  long 
line  of  formidable  and  fatal  diseases  to  their  pathological  parent- 
age in  the  heart.     But  that  which  is  constructed  of  preceding  or 
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coincident  events  is  hitherto  less  perfect;  yet  observation  has  been    / 
able  to  a.ssign  to  some  diseases  of  the  heart  a  sure  origin  in,  and  J 
a  still  continued  alliance  with  diseases  of  other  organs,  or  of  the 
constitution  at  large,"  and  further  experience  of  the  profession  at 
large  is  demonstrating  more  and  more  the  truth  of  this.     The 
gouty  h.'art  is  more  commonly  recognized  now  than  hitherto,  as 
is  also  the  irritable  heart  with  its  neurosiil  relations.     Uterine 
troubles  may  result  from  disc^ase  of  the  heart,  while  at  other  times 
ihey  give  rise  to  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action.     Psychical  al- 
terations may  l)e  originated  by  changes  going  on  in  the  heart; 
just  as  i)sychical  perturbations  may  set  up  disturbed  action  in  the 
heiirt.     Dyspepsia  may  be  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  cardiac 
disturbance.     The  heart-specialist,  of  all  speiMalists,  is  not  likely 
to  get  iiito  a  groove,  or  to  see  the  whole  field  of  pathology  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  circulator}'  centre  only.     To  do  so  would 
l)e  as  unwise  as  to  make  astronomical  observations  from  the  earth 
as  a  stiuidpoint ;  the  astronomer  makes  for  himself  an  ideal  stand- 
point from  which  he  can  survey  the  universe,  and  thus  note  the 
earth's  exact  place  in  it,  and  so  make  his  cidculations  accordingly ; 
and  the  heart-specialist  must  go  and  do  likewise,  else  he  will  com- 
mit avoidable  error.    Heart  diseases  nmst  be  looked  at  from  their 
auisal  associations,  in  the  interests  alike  of  physician  and  patient, 
and  not  regarded  solely  in  relation  to  their  systemic  consequences, 
if  we  wish  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  grow,  to  blossom,  and 
to  bear  fruit.     One  result  at  least  will  Ikj  attained  by  such  atti- 
tude, and  that  is  the  mysteriousness  which  is  generally  thought 
to  shroud  all  hexirt  disease  will  be  largely  removed,  and  with  that 
the  dread  and  terror  with  which  heart  disease  is  generally  re- 
garded.   Disciuse  of  the  heart  is  produced  in  the  same  intelligible 
manner  as  is  disease  in  other  organs,  and  the  causjil  relations  of 
heart  diseases  are  now  fairly  recognized,  while  we  have  Icfirned 
much  how  to  ward  off  heart  disease  as  well  as  to  give  relief  when 
disease  is  established.     Heart  disease  is  no  longer  the  hopeless 
matter  it  was  regarded  of  old,  and  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  different  diseases  of  the  heart  is  leading  to 
excellent  practical  results,  as  to  prevention  as  well  airfto  allevi- 
ation. 
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already  proved  of  great  practical  utility  to  those  interested  in  cottage  hospitals,  and  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend th»  second  edition  to  all  who  are  in  search  of  the  kind  of  information  which  it  contains." — Lancet. 

BUZZARD,  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  Thos.  Buzzard, 
M.D.     Illustrated.     Octavo.  Price  $5.00 

CARPENTER,  THE  MICROSCOPE.     Sixth  Edition. 

The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter*  m.d.,  p.r.s. 
Sixth  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  over  500  Illustrations.     Price  $5.50 

"  Not  only  the  student  of  medicine,  but  amateurs,  l  "As  a  text  book  of  Microscopy  in  its  special  relation 
and  others  interested  in  the  study  of  natural  history,    |    to  natural  history  and  general  science,  the  work  before 


will  find  this  volume  one  of  great  practical  value."— 
-Vifw  York  Medical  yournal. 

"  It  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  useful  trea^se 
now  accessible  to  the  student.— T'A^  Technologist. 


us  stands  confessedly  nrat,  and  is  alone  suflldent  to 
supply  the  wants  of  tne  ordinary  student."— ^Mwrtiraii 
yournal  of  MicroecoPy. 


CARTER,  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Elements  of  Prxiciical  Medicine.  By  Alfred  H.  Carter,  m.d.,  London, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  I'hysieian  lo  the  Queen's  Hos- 
pital. Binuiogham,  «c.    Crown  8vo.  Price  J3-00 

"  The  ohjtdi  of  ihli  TDlurne  Is  ID  pmviJe  ibc  itudoni  wiih  a  eentnil  iDiroducliun  if  ihc  Miidy  of  Meilidna, 
,andKi  briDKlheoMaiiiiltDf  Ihoubjcci.  la  Ikr  u  naiuired  Cor  the  oidin^ry  mcdioil  qaalifiDiliaiu,  iritfiln  the 
ijpup  of  ihuuwha  have  out  ihc  time  or  [eiiurelo  nud  the  JiigcraDd  nun  dilxnn  worlaon  t^nctleB.** — 

■■  Di.  Cuna  ii  favombly  Imiiwn  «  a  London  physician  of  Ifflmlng  anj  nniricncc,  inj  i  ctur  .riter.  Hg 
IHinu  ID  give  E  jiidicii.1  cpiwIDc  of  pnuilcal  medicine,  und  lhi>  ii  >  vdl-pnpjred  boeL-'—FAiMlMU*  UUi- 

CULLING  WORTH,  ON  NURSING.     Illustrated. 

.d    Surgical.     By  CllARLKS    I.  CUUJKG- 

Ho^imal,  Manchester,   England.     Wilh 

Cloth.  *i.oo 


J".  jtLAtrjsTVfir.  soiVA'  co:s 

_ .. -4 

CARTER,  EYESIGHT.    New  BdiUon  now  ready. 

Eyesight.  Good  and  Bad.  A  Treaiise  on  the  Ejcerciae  and  Preservation  of 
Vision.  By  RoBt£KT  Bkudekell  Cajiter,  f.b.qs.  Second  Edition,  with  50 
Illustrations.  Test  Types,  etc,     i3mo.  Price,  Cloth.  Ji.a; 

'ih<eye  ind  ihc /unciiun  of  v»ion,  and  giro  BtJaciiplian  of  ihc  principal  asDOi^iiin  oCihc  laitigi,  u  Ibcumc 
mt  Inculcstlns  lucli  uluUry  idvIiK  u  may  be  bi:nen,:iil  lor  Uia  preictraticn  of  tighL"— Z«j&i>  Jfii/u^i 


Tim"  lid  C 


cegtvenen  i 


r  ■  Cure  of  Ihe  Eys  <n  Inliuicy  andChndhniH],' ; 


A  Manual  of  Nursing,  Medical  a 
WORTH,  M.D..  Physician  to  St.  Mary'* 
eighteen  Illustrations,     isino. 


CAZEAUX'S  GREAT  OBSTETRICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise,  including  the  Diseases  of  Pregnancy 
and  Parturition.  By  P.  Cazeaux.  Adjunct  Professor  In  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine of  Paris,  etc.  etc.  Revised  and  Annotated  by  S,  Tarnif.r,  Former  Clini- 
cal Chief  of  the  Lying-in- Hospital,  etc..  etc.  Sixth  American  from  the  Sevenlli 
.  French  Edition.  Translated  by  Wm.  R,  Bl'LLOCK,  M.D,  One  volume.  Royal 
Octavo,  over  iioo  pages,  with  Lithagraphic  and  175  other  lUuitrations  on 
Wood.  Price.  Cloth,  S*.oo;  Leather,  J?  .00 

M.  Caieaux's  great  work  on  Obstetrics  has  become  classical  in  its  character,  and 
almost  an  Encyclopedia  in  its  fulness.  Written  expressly  for  the  use  of  students  of 
medicine,  and  those  of  midwifery  especially,  its  teachings  are  plain  and  explicit, 
presenting  a  condensed  summary  of  the  leadmg  principles  established  by  the  masters 
of  the  obstetric  art,  and  such  clear,  practical  directions  for  the  manaaemenc  of  the 
pregnant,  parturient,  and  puerperal  states,  as  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  most 
, authoritative  practitioners,  and  conlirmed  by  the  author's  own  experience.  Collect* 
..ing  his  materials  from  the  wridngs  of  the  entire  body  of  antecedent  writers,  carefuUv 
^testing  their  correctness  and  value  by  his  own  daily  experience,  andrejectingallsucli 
as  were  falsified  by  the  numerous  cases  brought  under  his  iiwn  immediate  observa- 
>tion,  he  has  fonned  out  of  them  a  body  of  doctrine,  and  a  system  of  practical  mlcs, 
which  he  illustrates  and  enforces  in  the  dearest  and  most  simple 


PUBLICATIONS.  \\ 


CHARTERIS,  PRACTICE  OP  MBQICINB. 

Hand-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  M.  Charteris,  m.d.,  Member 
of  Hospital  Staff  and  Professor  in  University  of  Glasgow.  With  Microscopic  and 
other  illustrations.  Price  1 1.2  5 

"  We  have  not  often  met  with  a  book  whidi  can  be  so  confidently  recoounended  to  physicians  vr  men  in  (enaral 
practice . " — Lancet. 

**  The  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  clear  and  attraatiire.    The  illustrstions  are  a  marked  feature  in  it.    It  can 
be  recommended  as  a  very  reliable,  handy  book,  weU  adapted  ibr  ready  reference." — New  Remedies. 

CHAVASSE  ON  CHILDREN. 

The  Mental  Culture  and  Training  of  Children.  By  Pye  Henry  Chavasse. 
i2mo.  Price,  Paper  covers,  .50;  Cloth,  ^i.oo 

The  mental  culture  and  training  of  children  is  of  immense  importance.    Many 

children  are  so  wretchedly  trained,  or  rather  not  trained  at  all,  and  so  mismanaged, 

that  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject  cannot  be  thrown  away,  even  upon  the  most 

careful. 

CLAY  ON  OBSTETRIC  SURGERY.    Third  Edition. 

A  complete  Hand-Book  of  Obstetric  Surgery,  with  Rules  for  every  Emergency 
and  Descriptions  bf  the  more  difficult  as  well  as  the  every  day  operations.  By 
Charles  Clay,  m.d.,  with  numerous  illustrations.  From  the  Third  London  Edi- 
tion.    i2mo.  Price  $2.00 

"  It  is  a  useful  and  convenient  book  of  reference ;  the  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  boolc  will  be  found  of  value 
to  the  student  and  young  practitioner,  as  well  as  to  the  skilled  Obstetrician." — American  JeurtuU  <^  Obitetrics. 

CLEVELAND,  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

A  Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon,  containing  correct  Pronunciation  and  Defi- 
nition of  terms  used  in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences.  By  C.  H.  Cleve- 
land, M.D.    Twenty-ninth  Edition.     i6mo. 

Price,  Cloth,  7$  cents ;  Tucks  with  Pocket,  $1.00 

This  is  a  most  convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  and  contains  all  the  principal  words 

ii}  use,  together  with  rules  for  pronunciation,  abbreviations  used  in  prescriptions,  list 

of  poisons,  their  antidotes,  etc. 

COHEN,  INHALATION.     Enlarged  Edition. 

Inhalation,  its  Therapeutics  and  Practice,  including  a  Description  of  the  Ap- 
paratus Employed,  etc.  By  J.  SoLis  Cohen,  m.d.  Witn  cases  and  Illustrations. 
A  New  Enku^ed  Edition.     8vo.  Price  $2.50 

"  The  book  has  the  merit  of  containing  much  information  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere." — N.  i'.  MediceU 
yuumal. 

**  One  of  the  best  treatises  we  have  seen  on  this  subject." — Medkal  Times  and  Gazette. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

CROUP, 

In  its  Relation  to  Tracheotomy.    8vo.  Price  $1.00 

CLARKE,  SURGERY. 

Outlines  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology,  including  the  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Obscure  and  Urgent  Cases.  By  F.  LeGross  Clarke,  f.r.s. 
Second  Edition.     8vo.  Price  $2.00 

COBBOLD,  PARASITES. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Entozoa  of  Man  and  Animals,  including  some  account  of 
the  Ectozoa.  By  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  m.d.,  f.r.s.  With  85  illustrations. 
8vo.  Price  $5.00 


p.  nLAKISTON.  SON  ^  CCS 

COLES,  THE  MOUTH.    Third  Bdltioa,Just.ready. 

Defbrmiiics  of  the  MiHiih,  Congenital  and  Acguiicd.  wiih  Their  Mecbanicai 
Trculincnt.  By  Oaklev  Coles,  d.d.s.  Third  Edition.  83  Wood  En^vings 
and  96  Drawings  on  Slonc.    Svo,  Pncc  ^4.50 


ik  lo  (lie  tiudy  of  h<'lh  tuignii 


lhl>  crtJiuUc  egmpldian  c 


A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  MECHANICS. 

Containing  much  infurmfttion  of  .1  practical  niiUirc.  upon  the  MateritiU  And 
Appliances  usad  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  For  Practitioners  and  Students. 
Second  Edition,  with  140  Illustrations,      ismo. 

THE  DENTAL  STUDENT'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

A  new  Edition.      i6nio.  Price  (l.oo 

CORMACK.  CLINICAL  STUDIES. 

Ilhislraled  by  Cases  Observed  in  Hos|Mtal  and  Private  Practice.  By  Sir 
John  Rose  Cokmack,  m.d..  K..n.,  etc.    Illustrated.  2  voU.   i.i27pp,  Price  ^3.00 

COURTY,  THE  UTERUS,  OVARIES,  ETC.' 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Uterus,  Ovaries,  and  Fallopian 
Tubes.  Bjr  Prof.  A.  Courtv,  of  ^lontpellier,  France.  Translated  from  Ihe 
Third  Edition  by  his  pupil  and  assistant.  Agnes  MlLaben,  m.d..  m.k.q.c-p.i. 
With  a  Preface  by  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  M.d.,  ll.D,,  F.R.S..  Obstetric  Physi- 
cian to  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hosoitai,  London.  With  43 1  tl lustrations.  One 
Vol..  8vo,    Price,  in  Handsome  Cloth.  s6.oo ;  Full  Sheep,  Raised  Bands.  $Tsxi 

OUTLINE  OF  CONTENTS, 

TfODIiCTIOH.  — On  Ihe  Anxlomy.  Phytlulos)',  nnd  TcrauJiwy  "f  llic  Ocfin*  afGtnenUon.  ruiT  t  — 
Ubhbrai.  Suhvhv  HP  Utiuinh  Dkmuib.  DlngiiDitli  of  Ulcrltic  Diicuci  in  Gcnenh  Trcaimcnl  of 
UhIii* DttcBHt  In OciHn) :  eencnl  ChunneritiToiar Ulmiii  Di'tc^.in  Paitii  — Unitiio  1>ismhs 
)K  DnAtL.  Funcilnna)  DiwdiB;  Q»uw«  of  Poutlani  Uurbid  Suwt  vilham  NeoplaaiBi  OcbwiIc 
Allcralioni  ^  Dliciuu  of  ihe  tllsriu  Appendwu:  Pelvic  Hciniiirhag»  iiid  reri-uurinc  Haiinaloctia: 
CyM  of  tbgOwy  and  Geniin-pdTk  Tumor;  StchlKy,  dc,  etc.    Ikp>x 

"Cniny'i  work  hu,  *lncc  <u  ftni  putilicaiion,  b«n  Rcogniicd  cvsrvwhcn.     In  ftmot,  iB  poHilon^ 

■ewher.  t^  third  Ia\\m     1  'tawam^k^l^i  a^v\»»As  ai  ^Tl"'^^^'^'"*  '  -'- 
already  iKcn  cnwred  fay  Ihe  ImtltuW  oT  Fl*n«.--7.  JbftJin.x  iUmft. 

CURLING,  ON  THE  TESTIS. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Ihe  Testis,  Spermatic  Cord,  «nd 
Scrotum.  By  T,  B.  Curling,  m.d.,  f.b.S.  Fourth  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Il- 
lustrated.    8vo.  Price  J5.50 

Sllbjttt""— '/-T.^    />«!■/*.■«,.>-.      """'•"'       °      '         " 

COOPER'S  SURGICAL  DICTIONARY.  * 

A  nirlionary  of  PtTictical  Surjicry  and   Eneyclopa:dia  of  Surgical  Kci*fiM. 

New  Edition,  hrou(jht  down  to  Ihe  present  time.     By 

R.C.S..   assisted    by  v.irious  eminent   Surgeons.     In  two 

Price  na.oo 


l>y  the  aMeai 


COTTLE,  ON  THE  HAIR. 

The  Hair  in  He,ilth  and  Disease.      By  E.  M 
noica  of  the  late  Gf.dhgk  Navler.     tSmo. 
CORFIELD,    DWELLING  HOUSES. 
The  Sanitary  Const ruclion_and  Arrang< 


Partly  from  the 


■nt  of  Dwelling  Houses.    By  W. 

L.  with  Plans  and  lllimraiioit^ 

Prii:cSi.JS 
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COULSON,  THE  BLADDER.    StMth  Edition. 

Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland.     By  Walter  J.  Coulson,  f.r.c.s. 
Sixth  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  22  Engravings.    8vo.     Price  $6.40 


**  Dr.  Day  brings  to  his  task  a  laifj^e  experfence,  and 
evidences  a  ytacy  uiorough  knowledge  of  ttie  literature, 
native  and  foretan,  pertaining  to  this  special  branch  of 
medicine.  The  oook  has  been  written  with  great  care, 
and  the  author  is  a  good  writer.  The  publisMr's  part 
of  the  task  has  also  been  excellently  performed." — 
B0st0»  MeMcal  tmd  Smrgi^U  youmai. 


CRIPPS,  THE 

Cancer  of  the  Rectum.  Its  Patholoey,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  By.  W. 
Harrison  Cripfs,  p.r.cs.    Illustrated  by  Plates.    8vo.  Price  $2^ 

DAY  ON  CHILDREN.     Second  Edition.    Just  Ready. 

The  Diseases  of  Children.  A  Practical  and  Systematic  Treatise  for  Practi- 
tioners and  Students.  By  Wm.  H.  Day,  m.d.  Second  Edition.  Rewritten  and 
very  much  Enlarged.     8vo.     752  pp.  Price,  Cloth,  $5.00;  Sheep,  $6.00 

"  Believing  the  work  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  Student  as  well  as  the  Practitioner,  I  will  recom- 
mend it  to  the  classes  of  Rush  Medicsd  College." — 
DtLeskie  Miller ^  m.d.,  Chicago. 

"  On  the  whole,  we  must  confess  we  are  pleased  with 
this  hook  and  can  heartily  recommend  it — a  recommen- 
dation  which  it  does  not  aipi>eair  to  need,  as  it  has 
already  reached  its  second  edition. " — AitMricam  Jour' 
nal  qf  Medical  Science. 

DAY  ON  HEADACHES.     Fourth  Edition. 

The  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Headaches*     Fourth  Edition.     Illus- 
trated.   By  Wm.  Henry  Day.  m.d.    Octavo. 

Paper  Covers,  75  cents;     Cloth,  ^1.2$ 

Summary  of  Coktbnts.— Headache  from  Cerebral  Anaemia,  Cerebral  Hyperssmia,  Sympathetic,  Congestive, 
Dyspeptic  or  Bilious  Headaches,  Headache  from  Plethora,  from  Exhaustion,  from  Change  in  Cerebral  Tissue, 
from  AfTections  of  the  Periosteum,  Nervous  and  Nervo-Hyperseaic  Headadie,  Toxemic,  Rheumatic,  Arthritic 
or  Gouty  Headache,  Neuralgic  Headache,  and  Headaches  of  Childhooc^  Early  and  Advanced  Life. 

**  Well  worth  reading.    The  remarks  on  treatment  are  very  sensible."^— B^//Mf  Medical  akd  Sur^.  yimrMol. 

DALBY,  ON  THE  EAR. 

The  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Elar.  By  W.  B.  Dalby,  m.d..  Surgeon  and 
Lecturer  on  Aural  Surgery,  St.  George's  Hospital.    With  Illustrations.     lamo. 

Price  1 1. 50 


'A  safe  and  readable  introduction  to  aural  surgary." 
Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

"  Dr.  Dalby  has  presented  us  with  a  very  readable 
little  book,  which  is  destined  to  render  much  service  in 
the  saving  of  ears."— A^.  Y.  Medical  Jimmal. 


"The  lectures  occupy  a«6  pages,  are  dearly  and 
conaisely  writien,  contain  a  number  of  good  illustrations, 
and  are  well  worth  the  eareful  study  of  both  student 
and  practitioner.  To  aurists  the  work  will  be  most 
welcome  and  valtiable."—- ^rcM/rV/. 


DILLINGBERGER,     WOMEN     AND     CHILDREN'S     DIS- 
EASES. 

A  Hand-Book  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women  and  Chil- 
dren.   By  Dr.  Emil  DiLLiNGBERGER.     i2mo.  Price  |i. 50 

"  It  is  a  magnum  in  ^arvo.     The  style  is  simple,  clear,  lucid,  and  free  from  theoretical  discussion.    No  one  wiU 
regret  the  small  outlay  for  this  volume. — Richmond  and  Louisville  Medical  yournal. 

DUNGLISON,  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

The  Practitioner's  Ready  Reference  Book;  a  Guide  in  Office  and  Bedside  Prac* 
ttcc ;  containing  Therapeutical  and  Practical  Hints,  Dietetic  Rules,  and  General 
Information.     By  Richard  J.  Dunolison,  m.d.     Fourth  Edition.     8vo. 

Price  $3.50 

"  The  demand  for  a  secotid  edition  so  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  shows  that  this  work  is 
appreciated  by  the  profession." — Canada  Lancet. 


*'  We  can  heartily  commend  this  book  as  one  that 
mast  prove  very  useful  to  the  general  practitioner." — 
The  SfediciU  Record. 


DURKEE,  VENEREAL  DISEASES.     Sixth  Edition. 

Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis.     By  Silas  Durkee,  m.d.    Sixth  Edition.     Revised 
and  Enlarged,  with  Portrait  and  Eight  Colored  Illustrations.     8vo.     Price  I3.50 

"  We  may,  finally,  recommend  Dr.  Durkee's  book  as  eminently  practical,  well  written,  full  of  excellent  counsel, 
and  worthy  of  being  cons  tlted  by  every  member  of  the  profession.  A  late  number  of  the  London  Medical  Times 
and  Gametie  also  speaks  of  the  book  in  terms  of  the  highest  approval." — Bixi^^  Mtc(\c«kl  a«id  S«ivs^^  *}«>ik<rY«AX. 


DAGUENET,  OPHTHALUOSCOPV. 

A  Manual  of  Ophlhalmoscopy,  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Dr.  Daguenet. 
Tranilated  from  ihe  French,  by  Dr- C.  i>.  Jeaffreson.  v.r.c.S.e.  lUiisiraietl. 
iimo.  Price  f  1,50 

"lU  ponablc  liiF,  thE  cnndETiHd  naTun  of  i<t  Icll.flri']  Ihe  admlBbly  lyiRiniillC  amiiammil  «r  lU 

DOBELL,  WINTER  COUGH  AND  CATARRH. 

On  Winter  Coufh.  Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Emphysema,  Asthma,  etc.  By 
Horace  Dobeli.,  m,i>,.  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Hospital  far  Diseases  of  tlie 
Chest.     Third  Edition.     With  Colored  Plates.     8vo.  Price  »3  50 , 

ON  LOSS  OF  WEIGHT.     Revised  Edition. 

Blood  Spitting  and  Lung  Disease.  Colored  Frontispiece  of  Lung.  Tabulii 
Map,  etc.     Second  Edition  Enlarged.     8vo.  Price  $4.or< 

DOMVILLE,  ON  NURSING. 

A  Manual  for  Hospital  Nurses  and  others  engaged  in  attending  to  the  siric 

4th  Editinn.     With  Recipes  for  Sick  Room  Cootery,  etc.  Price  .Ji 

DRUITT'S  MODERN  SURGERY.     Eleventh  Edition. 

The  Surgeon's  V.ide  Mecum:  a  Manual  of  Modern  Surgery.  By  Rohekt 
nRUiTT.  p.R.c.s.  Eleventh  Enlarged  Edition,  wilh  369  Illustrations.  864  pp. 
187S.  Price  55.00 

This  is  a  most  complete,  accurate,  and  iruslworthy  Hand,  or  Text-Book  of  Sur- 
gery.   Unrivaled  as  a  book  for  the  Student,     Fully  illustrated,  and  brought  up  to    1 
the  present  state  of  the  science.     In  use  in  many  Medical  Colleges. 

DULLES,  ACCIDENTS. 

What  to  do  First,  in  Accidents  ai 
lustratcd.      t6mo. 

oircuislion.-— i(M-Iiii  Cafll'. 
"  A  cDmplcr^  Bra\iK  for  ittddcn  gmeiggwcto- — Phi/A 


A  Poisoning. 

■   '    Pittilmreh. 


By  C.  W.  Di'LLE 

I  Miulblt  ihai  ii  Dwhi  II 
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EDWARDS,  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE.     New  EdiUon. 

How  a  Person  Affected  with  Bright's  Disease  Ought  to  Live.     By  Jos.  F.  Ed- 
wards, M.D.    Second  Edition,     ismo.  Price  .75 

BY  SAME    AUTHOR. 

CONSTIPATION.     New  Edition. 

Plainly  Treated  and   Relieved  Without  the  Use 

MALARIA. 

Malaria:   What   It  Means;    How  to  Fscapc  li ; 
Whens  to  Look  for  It.     iimo. 
VACCINATION  AND  SMALL-POX, 

Showing  the  Reasons  in  favoi 


of  Drugs,     iiecond  Edition. 
Price  .75 


;  Wften  and 
Price  .75 


vith  Hints 


nation,  and  ihc  Fallacy  of  the  Ar^u- 

the  Management  and  Care  of  SmaH- 

Price.So 


Advanced  against  it, 
I'ox  patients.     l6mo. 
These  are  invaluable  little  treatises  upon  subjects  tliat  enter  painfully  into  the 
life  eicpericnccs  of  a  large  majority  of  the  human  family.     Dr.  Edwards  shows  not 
only  how  they  may  be  avoided,  but  in  plain  and  simple  language  he  tells  those 
already  afflirted  with  tliem  how  they  may  find  relief. 


PUB  Lie  A  TIONS. 


IS 


EKIN,  WATER  ANALYSIS. 

Potable  Water.  How  to  Form  a  Judgment  on  the  Suitableness  of  Water  for 
Drinking  Purposes.    By  Charles  £kin.    Second  Edition.     i2mo.       Price  .75 

ELLIS,  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  with  a  Formulary.  Bv  Ed* 
WARD  Ellis,  m.d.  Late  Physician  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children, 
London.     Fourth  Edition  Enlarged.    Now  Ready.  Price  $3.00 


Price  .75 


BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

WHAT  EVERY  MOTHER  SHOULD  KNOW. 

i2mo. 

**  It  b  only  too  tnic  that  our  children  have  to  dodee  through  the  early  part  of  life  as  through  a  labyrinth.  We 
must  b«  thankful  to  meet  with  such  a  sensible  guide  for  them  as  Dr.  EUlis.   — Pail  Mall  Ga**Jie. 

FENNER.  ON  VISION,  Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 

Vision ;  Its  Optical  Defects,  the  Adaptation  of  Spectacles,  Defects  of  Accommo- 
dation, etc.  By  C.  S.  Fenner,  m.d.  With  Test  Types  and  74  Ilhistrations. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     8vo.  Price  $3.50 

FENWICK,  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Outlines  of  tl;e  Practice  of  Medicine.  With  Appropriate  Formulae  and  Illus- 
trations.   By  Samuel  Fenwick,  m.d.,-  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.   i2mo. 

Price  $1.25 

"  This  little  work  displays  a  sound  judgment  in  the  arrangement  of  its  subject  matter^  and  an  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  die  practice  of  medicine  possessed  by  but  few  writers,  and  should  have  been  elaborated  into  a  more 
comprehensive  work.    Of  all  the  hand-books  we  have  seen,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  best."— Jtf>i/ftc«/  Hitrald, 

"  It  is  an  eminently  practical  little  treatise,  pervaded  with  much  common  sense,  and  will  doubtless  be  found 
useful,  particularly  by  advanced  students." — Boston  Mtdical  at^  Surgical  Journal. 

BY   SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  STOMACH. 

The  Morbid  State  of  the  Stomach  and  Duodenum,  and  Their  Relations  to 
Diseases  of  Other  Organs.    With  10  Plates.    8vo.  Price  1^4.25 

Atrophy  of  the  Stomach  and  Its  Effect  on  the  Nervous  Affections  of  the  Digest- 
ive Organs.    8vo.  Price  $3.20 

FOTHERGILL,  ON  THE  HEART.    Second  Edition. 

The  Heart  and  Its  Diseases.  With  Their  Treatment.  Including  the  Gouty 
Heart.  By  J.  Milner  Fothergill,  m.d..  Associate  Fellow  of  the  Colleg^e  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia.     Second  Edition,   Entirely  Re-written.     Octavo. 

Price  13.50 


*'  It  is  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  work  on 
the  subject  in  the  English  language."— ^<'</{Va/  Press 
and  Circular. 

"  The  most  interesting  chapter  is  undoubtedly  that 
on  the  gouty  heart,  a  subject  which  Dr.  Fothergill  has 
specially  studied,  and  on  which  he  entertains  views 
such  as  are  likely,  we  think,  to  be  generally  accepted 
by  clinical  physicians,  although  they  have  not  before 
been  stated,  so  far  as  we  zxe  aware,  with  the  same 
breadth  of  view  and  extended  illustration.*' — Briiisk 
Medical  yournal. 


"  To  many  an  earnest  student  it  will  prove  a  Kght  in 
darkness;  to  manv  a  practitioner  cast  da|,wn  with  a 
sense  of  his  powerlessness  to  cope  with  the  rout  and 
dereoralitakion  of  Nature's  fcrces,  a  present  help  In 
time  of  trouble."— iPA/7a<^/(^Aia  Medical  Times. 

**  The  work  throughout  is  a  masterpiece  of  gpiphie. 
lucid  writing,  full  of  good,  sonnd  teaching,  which  will 
be  appreciated  alike  by  the  practitioner  and  the  stu^ 
dcat.** 'Siudtnts'  Journal. 


FULTON,  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 

A   Text-Book  of  Physiology.    By  J.  Fulton,  m.d.,  Professor  at   Trinity 
Medical  College,  Toronto.     Second  Edition,  Illustrated  and  Revised.    8vo. 

Price  f4.oo 


p.  BLAKISTO.W  SOt^  Sf  CO.'S 

'■LOWER,  DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  NERVES. 

Diugrams  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body.  EKhibiting  their  Origin. 
Divisions,  and  Connections,  with  theit  Distribution  to  the  various  Regions  of  ihc 
Cutaneous  Surface,  and  to  all  the  Muscles.  By  William  H.  Flower,  p.b.c.s.. 
F.R.S.,  Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Consarvatoi  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Rojjal  Collie  of  Surgeons.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
With  six  Large  Folio  Maps,  or  Diagrams.     Royal  Quarto.  Price  J3.50 

Adainhly  ■ftangtd,  »m!  will  be  of  incslculiiblt  lid  in  ihi  snidenl  of  ■mbtmy.  EkIi  rf  Ihs  Uict  and 
utiliil  plats  i>  accompsnieJ  «iUi  eiplaiwiory  Uii  "— .V  Y.  MtiU.al  Rtccrd. 

The  iKivn  and  EiiiElia  an  clearly  repioenud.  llle  Linpreuioni  lie  well  huJf,  and  no  douhl  Uw  dlaiiuu 
\9to-'t»<.t^V--MidkiUa.-d  surgical  Rlfi>rUr. 

»LAGG,  PLASTIC  FILLING. 

Plastics  and  Plastic  Filling;  As  Pertaining  lo  the  Filling  of  all  Cavities  of  De- 
cay in  Teeth  below  Medium  in  Structure,  and  to  DifHcult  and  Inaccessible 
Cavities  in  Teeth  of  all  Grades  of  Structure.  With  some  beautifully  executed 
Illustrations,  By  J.  Foster  Flagg.  d.D.s.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and 
Theiapeutics  in  Philadelphia  Dental  College.    Octavo.  Price  J3.00 

InKTEim.— Intrnduclory.  Article  i.  PlairicFllllim.  a.  Anulttan.  ],  Amaljam  coniiniied.  4.  ARialsam 
ilnued.  J.  Anributs  of  Meuli  uud  int  Amalswi  Alloyi.  «.  Tlie  MRking  oT  Aiuilgafli  Alinyi  1.  Tbu 
AmalgiDi.  S.  PnparaUon  oT  Cavliiei.  9.  The  Malung  dT  Amilgim,  »,  Imlruoicnl  Ibr  llie  lucnian  of 
laliun  FilUngt.  i>.  The  tmution  ofAnulgun  Fllllnei.  ».  GenenlCanildentians  Perulnini  w  Anulciin. 
Ouiu-perclu.     14.  Oiy-chlonde  of  Ztai..    15.  Oay-iulphaM  of  ZIoc    16.  ZUic  Fhoiplule.    17-  Tcinpgiaty 


jfOSTER,  CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

Lectures  and  Essays  on  Clinical  Medicin 
Illustrated.     8vo. 


nueir" 


?i"K 


By  Balthazar  Foster,  m.d. 
Price  Jj.oo 

r  reirord  of  honeet  wmk,  .uch  at  Dr.  Twin 

eadwllh  prolilaiidulmiUfefaybHh  pncl 
I  •ludeni  — £^A>i*»-f>t  Mti^tMl  ytmrmti. 


I^OX,  ATLAS  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 

Complete  in  Eighteen  Parts,  each  containing  Four  Chromo-Lithographic  Plates, 
with  Descriptive  Text  and  Notes  upon  Treatment.  In  all  71  large  coloied  Plates, 
By  TiLBURV  Fox,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p..  Physician  to  the  Department  for  Skin  Diseases 
in  University  College  Hospital.     Folio  Size. 

Price  f  1.00  each,  or  complete,  hound  in  cloth,  {10.00 
No  Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases  has  been  issued  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and  no 
■teomplete  work  of  the  kind  is  now  procurable  by  the  Profession,    This  one.  brought 
Kit  under  the  editorial  supervision  and  care  of  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  (the  most  disiin- 
m  Cutaneous  Medicine  now  in  the  English  language),  is  partly  based 
wn  the  classical  work  of  WiUan  and  Bateman  (now  entirely  out  of  print),  but  com- 
Ittely  remodeled,  so  as  to  represent  fully  the  Dermatology  of  the  present  day. 

^of  iu  «el;uilDB.  the  eicelleni' '  ' 
"he  pen  of  Dr.  Tllburj  Fon,"— . 


of  Ihe  IfllLci  ihc'  tubtcrltxr  may  hare  ilTe  folkU 


FRANKLAND,  WATER  ANALYSIS, 

i,  witi 
Illustrated. 


Water  Analysis,  For  Sanitary  Purposes,  with  Hints  for  the  Interpretat 
Results-     By  E.  Frankland,  M.- '"   —  --'       """ 


nof 


,^qiolnied  in  findii 


CHEMISTRY. 

How  to  Teach  Chemistry;  being  Six  Lectures  to  Science  Teachora.    Edited 
by  O.  (;eorce  CHAt.osER.  F.c.s,     Illustrated,     iimo.  Price  <I,_3S_ 
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FOX,  WATER,  AIR  AND  FOOD. 

Sanitary  Examinations  of  Water,  Air  and  Food.     By  Cornelius  B.  Fox. 
M.D.    94  Engravings.     8vo.  Price  $4.00 

GAi:-LABIN,  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

The  Student's  (iuide  to  the  Diseases  of  Women.    By  A.  Lewis  Gallabin,  m.a., 
M.D.,  F.R.c.P.     Illustrated  with  63  Engravings.     i2mo.  Price  $1.25 

"  A moiie  all  the  various  works  on  diseases  of  women  i  "  Its  style  is  clear,  elegant,  and  concise.  It  contain* 
with  whicTi  we  are  acquainted,  there  is  none  which  so  '  a  great  amount  of  information ;  indeed,  we  do  not  think 
nearly  approaches  the  perfection  of  what  a  student's        the  student  or  practitioner  will  find  any  book  which 


tcxt-booK  should  be  .  .  .  The  work  is  well  illustrated." 
— Students'  yournal. 

"  Though  the  book  is  a  small  one  and  the  subject  ex- 
tensive, yet  so  admirable  is  the  style  of  the  writer,  and 
so  careful  his  selection  of  words,  that  each  disease  is 
thoroughly  treated  of." — Philadelphia  Medical  Times. 


will  convev  to  him  in  so  small  a  compass  ro  much  accu* 
rale  knowledge  about  the  pathology  and  dia^osis  of 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  women." — Medical  Times  and 
Gazette. 


GROSS,  BIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  HUNTER. 

John  Hunter  and  His  Pupils.  By  S.  D.  Gross,  m.d..  Professor  of  Surger>'  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  With  a  beautifully  executed  full  length 
Portrait  of  the  Author  in  his  Study.  A  Handsome  Octavo  volume.  Bound  in 
Beveled  Cloth.  Price  $1.50 

"It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  story  of  a  life  so  fully  devoted  to  science,  and  the  reader  will  readily  appreciate 
Professor  Gross's  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  which  led  him  to  extend  what  was  originally  intended  for  an  essay  to 
its  present  size. 

''  The  phototype  of  Sharp's  well-known  engraving  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  portrait  is  an  excellent  reproduction, 
and  forms  a  fitting  and  handsome  frontispiece. 

"  The  volume  will  prove  an  ornament  to  the  study  table,  where  it  will  be  a  constant  incentive  to  whatever  u. 
best  and  noblest  in  a  noble  profession."— ^yx/<7/{  Med.  and  Surgical  yournal. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  MEN. 

American  Medical  Biography  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  portrait  of  Dt. 
Benjamin  Rush.     Large  8vo. 

GLISAN,  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MODERN  MIDWIFERY. 

A  Text-Book  of  Modern  Midwifery.  By  Rodney  Glisan,  m.d.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Willamette  University.  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Late  President 
of  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Society.  With  129  Illustrations.  One  Volume, 
octavo,  624  pp.  Price,  in  Cloth  I4.00 ;  in  Leather  I5.00 

GILL,  ON  INDIGESTION.     Third  Edition. 

Indigestion  ;  What  It  Is  ;  What  It  Leads  To  ;  and  a  New  Method  of  Treating 
It.    By  John  Beadnell  Gill,  m.d.      Third  Edition.     i2mo. 

GANT,  ON  THE  BLADDER  AND  PROSTATE. 

Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and  Prostate  Gland  and  Urethra,  including  a  Practical 
View  of  Urinary  Diseases,  Deposits  and  Calculi.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  with  New  Illustrations.     1 2mo.  Price  $3.00 

GIBBES,  STUDENT'S  PATHOLOGY. 

Practical  Histology  and  Pathology.  By  Heneage  Gibbes,  m.b.  i2mo. 
Cloth.  Price  $1.00 

Chap.  i.  Introduction.  2.  On  Preparing  Tissues  for  Examination.  3.  On  Cutting  Sections.  4.  On  Staining. 
5.  On  Double  Staining.  6.  On  Mounting.  7.  Method  of  Obtaining  Animal  Tissues,  etc.  Practical  Histology, 
Pathoiogy,  Memoranda  and  Formulae. 

"  This  excellent  little  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  written.  It  is 
short,  clear,  and  eminently  practical.  The  author  is  evidently  an  accomplished  histologist,  and  hte  book  conveys 
the  impression  that  it  is  based  upon  his  own  personal  experience." — The  London  Medical  Record. 


i8  P,  BLAKISTON,  SON  &-  CO:S 

GODLEE'S  ATLAS  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY. 

Illustrating  most  of  the  Ordinary  Dissections  and  many  not  usually  practiced 
by  the  Student.  Accompanied  by  References  and  an  Explanatory  Text.  Com- 
plete. Folio  Size.  48  Colored  Plates.  By  Rickman  John  Godlee,  m.d., 
F.R.c.s.  Forming  a  large  Folio  Volume,  with  References,  and  an  Octavo 
Volume  of  Letter-prefSs. 

Price  of  the  two  Volumes,  Atlas  and  Letter-press,  Cloth,  $20.00 

"  It  is  likely  to  prove  as  useful  to  the  physician  and  I  "  The  explanatory  text  is  concise,  well  written,  and 
surgeon  as  to  the  anatomist." — Medical  J'imes  and  I  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  lor  the  sur^geon." 
Gazette.  \    — Ltmdon  Lancet. 

GOWERS,  SPINAL  CORD. 

Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  With  Colored  Plates  and  Engrav- 
ings. A  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  William  R.  Gowers, 
M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  Clinical  Medicine,  University  College,  London.  8vo. 
Second  Edition.  Price  $1.50 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY. 

A  Manual  and  Atlas  of  Medical  Ophthalmoscopy.  With  16  Colored  Auto* 
type  and  Lithographic  Plates  and  26  Wood  Cuts,  comprising  112  Original  Illus- 
trations of  the  Changes  in  the  Eye  in  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Kidneys,  etc.   8vo. 

Price  ^.00 

EPILEPSY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

Epilepsy  and  other  Chronic  Convulsive  Diseases :  Their  Causes,  Symptoms, 
and  Treatment.     Octavo,     yust  Ready,  Price,  Cloth,  $4.ob 

NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  for  Practitioners  and  Students. 

In  Press, 

"  Dr.  Cowers,  while  profoundly  conversant  with  the  literature  of  his  suhjcct,  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be 
influenced  lo  an  undue  extent  by  the  writings  of  others,  but  while  fairly  stating  their  views,  where  this  is  neces- 
sary, he  at  the  same  time  brings  to  bear  upon  them  the  experience  derived  from  his  own  exten>5.ive  observations, 
ana  when,  consequently,  they  receive  contirmrttion  or  not  at  his  h.inds,  they  are  all  the  more  valuable  as  being;  the 
outcome  of  the  most  searching  and  unbiased  criticism.  It  would  be  impo.ssible,  within  the  limits  of  a  short  "«• 
view,  to  ccnvey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  Dr.  Gowers'  work." — Kdinburgk  Medical  Journal. 

GREENHOW,  BRONCHITIS. 

On  Chronic  Bronchitis,  especially  as  connected  with  Gout,  Emphysema,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Heart.     By  E.  Headlam  Greenhow,  m.d.  i2mo.      Price  $1.50 

BY    SAME  AUTHOR. 

ADDISON'S  DISEASE. 

BeinjT  the  Croonian  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, London.  .  Revised  and  Illustrated  by  Plates  and  Reports  of  Cases.     8vo. 

Price  53.00 

"The  hook  forms  a  moct  interesting  and  valuable  monograph,  comprehensive  and  exhaustive." — British 
Medical  yonrnai. 

HUGHES,  COMPEND  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

A  Compend  of  Practice.  I5y  Daxiicl  E.  Hughes,  m.d..  Demonstrator  of 
Clinical  Medicine  at  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Philadelphia.     In  two  parts — 

Part  1. — Continued,  Eruptive,  and  Periodical  Fevers,  Diseases  of  the  Stom- 
ach Intestines,  Peritoneum,  Biliary  Passages,  Liver,  Kidneys,  etc.,  and  General 
Diseases,  etc. 

Part   II.-;-Diseases  of  the   Respiratory   System,    Circulatory   System,   and 
Nervous  System  ;  Diseases  of  the  Blood,  etc. 
Price  of  each  Part,  in  Cloth,  $1.00;  interleaved  for  the  addition  of  Notes,  f  1.25 

'\v.*  These  little  books  can  be  regarded  as  a  full  set  of  notes  upon  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  containing  the  Synonyms,  Definitions,  Causes,  Symptoms,  Prog- 
nosis, Diagnosis,  Treatment,  etc.,  of  each  disease,  and  including  a  number  of 
new  prescriptions.     They  have  been  compiled  from  the  lectures  of  prominent 
Professors,  and  reference  has  been  made  Vo  v\\^  \;3l\.<»\.  >m\\"Cvcv«;j>  of  Professors 
Fust,  Da  Costa,  Reynolds.  BAUTHO\.ov?.\^o\^i?.^TS^Tv^o'ewt\'s». 
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HABERSHON,  ON  THE  STOMACH, 

On  Diseases  of  the  Stomach — The  Varieties  of  Dyspepsia — Their  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment.  By  S.  O.  Habershon,  m.d..  f.r.c.p.,  Senior  Physician  to,  and 
Late  Lecturer  on,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  Gi^'s  Hospital. 
Third  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  8vo.  Price  $1.25 

*'  As  an  expression  of  the  results  of  long  personal  experience  in  both  hospital  and  private  practice,  conveyed 
in  agreeable  though  not  always  picrspicuous  diction,  this  contribution  of  Dr.  Habershon's  has  special  value  of  its 
own,  and  is  so  far  entitled  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  practitioner,  as  is  already  testified  by  a  demand 
for  a  third  edition." — AtHerican  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 

HALE,  ON  CHILDREN. 

The  Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  A  Book  for  Mothers. 
By  Mrs.  Amie  M.  Hale,  m.d.  Abounding  in  valuable  information  and  com- 
mon sense  advice.     New  Enlarged  Edition.     i2mo.  Price  .75 

'*  We  shall  use  our  influence  in  the  introduction  of  this  work  to  families  imder  our  care,  and  we  urge  the  pro- 
fession generally  to  follow  our  example." — Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

HORWITZ,  COMPEND  OF  SURGERY. 

A  Compend  of  Surgery,  including  Minor  Surgery,  Amputations,  Fractures, 
Ligatures,  Dislocations,  Surgical  Diseases,  etc.,  with  Differential  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment.     By  Orville  Horwitz,  b.s.,  m.d.,  with  Illustrations.  i2mo. 

Cloth,  $1.00 

HARDWICKE,  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Medical  Education  and  Practice  in  All  Parts  of  the  World.  Containing 
Regulations  for  Graduation  at  the  Various  Universities  throughout  the  World. 
By  Herbert  Junius  Hardwicke,  m.d.,  m.r.c.p.    8vo.  Price  $3.00 

"Dr.  Hardwicke's  book  will  prove  a  valuable  source  of  inf)rmaiion  to  those  who  may  desire  to  know  the 
conditions  upon  which  medical  practice  's  or  may  l)e  pursued  in  any  or  every  country  of  the  world,  even  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  The  work  h.ns  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and  must  have  required  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  its  author." — Dublin  Medical  yournal, 

HARLEY,  ON  THE  LIVER.     Illustrated. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  with  or  without  Jaundice.     Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
.  ment.     By  George  Harley,  m.d.     Author  of  the  Urine  and  Its  Derangements. 
With  Colored  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     Royal  Octavo. 

Price,  Cloth.  ^5.00 ;  Leather,  $6.00. 

"  The  whole  subject-matter  is  treated  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  the  work  is  destined  to  find  a  place 
among  the  classics."— i»/<r<//Va/  Herald,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

"  It  Is  the  outcome  of  a  mind  that  went  to  its  task 
amply  equipped  therefor.  It  is  the  product  of  long 
thinking  and  ripe  judgment.  .  .  .  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  this  b.ire  statement,  hoping  that 
those  who  read  the  bv»ok  will  derive  as  much  oenefit  as 
ourselves." — aVctv  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 


**  It  is  one  of  the  freshest,  most  readable,  and  most 
instructiz'e  medical  books  that  have  been  laid  upon  our 
table  during  the  present  decade.  .  .  In  conclusion, 
we  commend  again  mtist  heartily  Dr.  Harlcy's 
extremely  valuable  book." — Philadelphia  Medical 
Times. 

*'  The  work  is  far  in  advance,  in  original  and  prac- 
tical inform.ition.  of  any  treatise  on  the  subject  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  is  worth  many  tinges  its 
cost  to  any  phy>ician  treating  hepatic  troubles." — 
Chicago  Medical  Times. 


HOLDEN,  HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY.     Sixth  Edition. 

Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Bones,  with  Colored  Delineations  of  the  At- 
tachments of  the  Muscles.  The  General  and  Microscopical  Structure  of  Bone 
and  its  Development.  By  the  Author  and  A.  Dorax,  f.r.c.s.,  with  Lithographic 
Plates,  etc.  By  Luther  Holden,  f.r.c.s.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Sixth 
Edition,  carefully  Revised.  Price  $6.00 

BY   SAME   AUTHOR. 

ANATOMY. 

Manual  of  Dissections  of  the  Human  Body.  Fourth  London  Edition.  With 
170  Illustrations.  Price  55.50 

LANDMARKS. 

Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical.  Third  London  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Price  $1.00 

"Mr.  Holden  is  the  happy  possessor  of  the  faculty  of  writinj?  interesting  works  on  Atvaxortv^ .     ^V^'^^^."^'^ 
charm  consists  in  the  frequent  references  to  practical  po'mls,  a.nd  \tk  iCtv«  ^x^^axAXAOxw  <A  ^^ft. •*!i!LN-»xv\as|j:&  v^  «Javpaa«* 
ofdeuils  of  structures."— 'Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  7our>uU. 
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HEATH'S   OPERATIVESURGERY. 

A  Course  of  Operative  Surgery,  consisting  of  a  Series  of  Plates,  each  plate 
containing  Numerous  Figures.  Drawn  from  Nature  by  the  Celebrated  Anatomi- 
cal Artist.  M.  Uveillf,  of  Paris,  lingraved  on  Steel  and  Colored  by  Hand, 
under  hiiTim mediate  superintendence,  with  Descriptive  Text  of  Each  Operation 
By  Christopher  Heath,  f.b.c.s.,  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  and 
Holme  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College,  London.  One  Large 
Quarto  Volume.  Price  S14.00 

TTie  author  has  embodied  in  this  work  the  experience  gained  by  him  during 
twenty  years  of  surgical  teaching.  It  comprises  all  the  operations  thai  are  required 
in  ordinary  surgical  practice.  He  has  selected  for  illustration  and  description  those 
methods  which  appear  lo  give  the  best  results  in  practice,  referritig  to  the  ctrors 
likely  to  occur  and  the  best  methods  of  avoiding  them. 


THE   STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  SURGICAL   DIAGNOSIS. 

i2mo.  Price  #1.15 

"  Mr,  H«Ih  b  la  mil  kixnrn,  boih  u  u  pnctiizal  >uiij«in,  (urhcr  aod  wrilcr.  thai  inylhihg  rmin  hli  [m  r- 
.ilu  no  iniFaducilon  from  ^e  hinds  of  tevkwen,  and  icifcdy  %ay  noiice  hui  ihc  annauncunail  nf  itie  bet  Oui 

A  MANUAL  OF    MINOR    SURGERY   AND  BANDAGING. 

Sixth    Edition.    Revised    and    Enlarged.      With     115    Illustrations.       izmo. 

Price  Ji.oo 

lis  mMlloil  work  sh'.ulJ  1.01  bt  Krmfd  »  '  Minor  '  Suotcry,  bul  11  rtally  iv.nsisU  <J  thr  lum  anii  ■ul»Un« 

HEATH'S  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY.     Fifth  London  Edition. 
Practical  Anatomy.     A  Manual  of  Dissections.     Fifth  London  Edition.     I< 
Colored  Plates,  and  nearly  300  other  Illustrations.     Just  Ready.  W\ce  ^5.00 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  JAWS. 

The  Jacksonian   Prize  Essay  of  the   Royal  Collcffe  of  Surge 
1867.     Second  Edition.  Revised,  with    over   150   Illustrations, 


ins  of  Engluid. 
Octavo. 

Price  S4-Z5 


Their  Treal- 


HOOD,  ON  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

A  Treatise  on   Gout,  Rheumatism,  and   the  Allied  AffectJoi 

nent,  Complications,  and  Prevention.     By  Petek  Hoon.  M.D.    Second  Edi- 
ion.  Revised  and  Enlarged,     With  some  Considerations  on  Longevity.  Octavo. 

Price  J 3.  so 


■  The  Obscrvj 


■iMy 


HOLDEN,  THE  SPHYGMOGRAPH. 

The  Sphygmograph.     Its   Physinlogical  and  Pathological  Indications.     By 


Edgak  Holden,  1 


lUuslraled   by    Three    Hundred  Engravings 


HOLMES,  THE  LARYNGOSCOPE. 

A  Guide  lo  the  Use  of  the  Laryngoscope 
Holmes,  m.d,.  Physician  to  the  Tliroat  and  Ear  Infirmary. 


VOCAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Vocal    Physiology  and   Hygiene.     With   referem 

■    n  of  the  Voice.     Illustrated 


HOFF,  ON  H.ffiMATURIA. 

Hfmaiuda  as  a  Symptom  of  the  Diseases  of  die  Genito-Urinary  Organs.     By 
O.  HoFF.  M.t),     Illustrated,     iimo.  P"ce  .75  ^ 
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HUNTER,  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  the  Various  kinds  of  Artificial 
Dentures,  with  Formulae,  Receipts,  etc.  By  Charles  Hunter,  d.d.s.  100 
Illustrations.     i2mo.  Price  $1.50 

"  It  is  the  outcome  of  his  own  experience  of  tome  twenty  yean  as  a  Mechanical  Dentist,  and  contains,  moreover, 
much  derived  from  practical  knowledge  of  other  dentists.  The  value  of  the  book  is  aUo  much  added  to  by  iUus- 
Irations.  It  will  be  very  useful  to  the  Dental  Student,  and  to  all  Mechanical  \>t.Vi\\fX&."-^ London  Mtdical  Times 
*nd  Gauette. 

HUTCHINSON'S   ILLUSTRATIONS*  OF   CLINICAL  SUR- 
GERY.     First  Volume  Complete. 

Consistin|^  of  Plates,  Photographs,  Woodcuts,  Diagrams,  etc.  Illustrating 
Surgical  Diseases,  Symptoms,  and  Accidents;  also  Operations  and  other 
Methods  of  Treatment.  With  Descriptive  Letter-press.  By  Jonathan  Hutch- 
inson, F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  the  Moor- 
fields  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Black- 
friars.  In  Quarterly  Fasciculi.  Imperial  4to.  Volume  i.  (Ten  Fasciculi)  bound 
complete  in  itself.  Price  $25.00.  Parts  Eleven  to  Fifteen  of  Volume  2,  Now 
Ready.  Each,  52.50 

HEWITT,  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.    Fourth  Edition. 

The  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women,  Including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  Founded  on  a  Course  of  Lectures  Delivered  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School.  By  Graily  Hewitt,  m.d..  Lond..  m.r.c.p.. 
Physician  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital ;  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School;  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  etc.  The  Fourth  American 
Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  New  Illustrations.     Octavo. 

Price,  Paper,  $1.50;  Cloth,  ^2.50 

"  The  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Hewitt  presents — in  a 
form  well  adapted  to  conduct  the  student  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Diseases  of  Women,  and  to  assist  the  young 
practitioner  in  his  study  of  these  diseases  at  the  bedside 
of  the  patient — a  very  full  and  clear  exposition  of  the 
views  entertained  by  the  most  authoritative  teachers  as 
to  their  pathological  treatment  and  their  correct  Diag> 
nosis."— /Im^r.  Med.  Journal. 

YiPCI,  SARCOMATOUS  TUMOR. 

History  of  a  Case  of  Recurring  Sarcomatous  Tumor  of  the  Orbit  in  a  Child. 
By  Thomas  Hay,  m.d.    Illustrated.    Paper.  Price  .50 

HEWSON,  EARTH  IN  SURGERY. 

Earth  as  a  Topical  Application  in  Surgery,  Being  a  Full  Exposition  of  its  Use 
in  Cases  Requiring  Topical  Applications.  By  Addinell  Hewson,  m.d.  Illus- 
trated.   8vo.  Price  $2.50 

HODGE,  ON  ABORTION. 

On  Foeticide  or  Criminal  Abortion.     By  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  m.d. 

Price,  Paper.  .30;  Cloth,  .$0 

HODGE,  CASE-BOOK. 

Note-Book  for  Cases  of  Ovarian  Tumors.  By  H.  Lennox  Hodge,  m.d.  With 
Diagrams.  Price,  Paper,  .50 

HIGGINS,  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.     Now  Ready. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Ophthalmic  Practice.  By  Charles  Higgins,  f.r.c.s. 
Ophthalmic  Assistant  Surgeon   at  Guy's  Hospital.     Second  Edition.      i6mo. 

Price  .50 

Contents. — Section  i.  Discharge  from  the  Eyes.  ii.  Intolerance  of  Light,  in.  IritU  and  Gbucoma.  rv. 
Diseases  of  the  Eyelids,  v.  Watering  of  the  Eye.  vi.  Acuteness  of  Visioa,  Field  of  Visiwi,  Anomalies  of  Re- 
fraction,  Astigmatism,  Accommodation,  Presbyopia,  vii.  Disturbance  of  Vision,  Use  of  the  Ophthalmoscope, 
Normal  and  Morbid  Appearances.    Viii.  Injuries. 

"  We  have  rarely  seen  to  much  important  information  condensed  in  so  short  a  space." — American  McdicAi 
yaurnal. 


"  Readers  of  the  former  editions  will  not  reauire  to 
be  told  that  the  additions  now  made  are  of  the  highest 
possible  excellence."— //»»«  and  Gazette. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  practical,  and  compre- 
hensive works  upon  the  subject  in  the  English  language, 
a  true  guide  to  tne  student,  and  an  invaluable  means  of 
reference  for  the  teacher."— A^.  K  Mtdical  Record. 
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HARRIS,  THE  PRACTICE  OF  DENTISTRY.    Tenth  Edition. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistry.  Tenth  Revised  Edition.  In  great 
part  Rewritten,  Rearranged,  and  with  many  new  and  important  Illustrations. 
By  Chapin  a.  Harris,  m.d.,  d.d.s.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Austen,  m.d..  Professor 
ot  Dental  Science  and  Mechanism  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
With  nearly  400  Illustrations.     Royal  Octavo.    Price,  Cloth,  ^6.50 ;  Leather,  $7.50 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Harri^'  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised  in  all  its  parts, 
more  so  than  any  previous  edition.  So  great  have  been  the  advances  in  many 
branches  of  dentistry  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  rewrite  the  articles  or  subjects, 
and  this  has  been  done  in  the  most  efficient  manner  by  Professor  Austen,  for  many 
years  an  associate  and  friend  of  Dr.  Harris,  assisted  by  Professor  Gorgas  and  Thomas 
S.  Latimer,  m.d.  The  publishers  feel  assured  that  it  will  now  be  found  the  most 
complete  text-book  for  the  student,  and  guide  for  the  practitioner  in  the  English 
language. 

BY    SAME  AUTHOR. 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  DICTIONARY.     Fourth  Edition. 

A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terminology,  Dental  Surgery,  and  the  Collateral 
Sciences.  Fourth  Edition,  Carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  Ferdinand 
J.  S.  Gorgas,  m.d.,  d.d.s..  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Baltimore  College, 
etc.     Royal  Octavo.  Price,  Cloth,  JJ6.50;  Leather.  $7.50 

This  Dictionary,  having  passed  through  three  editions,  and  been  for  some  time 
out  of  print,  has  been  again  carefully  revised  by  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  m.d..  Dr.  Harris* 
successor  as  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 
In  his  preface  to  this  new  edition,  the  editor  says  : — 

"  The  object  of  the  reviser  has  been  to  bring  the  book  thoroughly  up  to  the  pres- 
ent requirements  of  the  profession,  the  Afedica/  ^oriion  having  been  as  carefully  re- 
vised and  added  to  as  that  devoted  more  especially  to  Dental  Science,  while  a 
number  of  obsolete  terms  and  methods  have  been  omitted.  In  nearly  every  one  of 
the  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  pages  of  the  former  edition  corrections  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made,  and  many  new  processes,  terms  and  appliances  described, 
some  of  which  are  not  found  in  any  other  work  published." 

HANDY,  ANATOMY. 

Text-Book  of  Anatomy  and  Guide  to  Dissections.  For  the  Use  of  Students. 
By  W.  R.  Handy,  m.d.     312  Illustrations.  Price  $3.00 

HILLIER,  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

A  Clinical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  By  Thomas  Hillier,  m.d. 
8vo.  Price  $2.oc 

HUFELAND,  LONG  LIFE. 

The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life.  By  C.  W.  Hufelaxd.  Edited  by  Erasmus 
Wilson,  m.d.     i2mo.  Price  $i.o6 

"  Wc  wish  all  doctors  and  all  their  intelligent  clients  would  read  it,  for  surely  its  penisal  would  be  attended 
with  pleasure  and  benefit." — American  Practitioner. 

"  It  certainly  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  physician." — Afetficai  Brie/. 

HUNTER,  PORTRAIT  OF. 

Portrait  of  John  Hunter.  From  Sharp's  well-known  Engraving ;  a  copy  oi 
Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  Portrait.  For  Framing.  Large  size,  9x11;  sheet  16  x  20. 
Price,  in  the  Sheet,   sent  free  by  mail.  50  cents ;    or,  Handsomely   Framed^ 

Price  $2.00 
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HEADLAND,  THE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES.       Ninth  Edition. 

On  the  Action  of  Medicines  in  the  System.  By  F.  W.  Headland,  m.d. 
Ninth   American  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    8vo.  Price  $3.00 

**  It  displays  in  every  page  ihe  evidence  of  extensive  knowledge  and  of  sound  reasoning:  it  will  be  useful  alike 
to  thoiie  who  arc  just  commencing  their  studies,  and  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  pro- 
fessional \\ic."—.\fedicai  Times, 

**  The  very  favorable  opinion  which  we  were  amongst  the  6rst  to  pronounce  upon  this  essav  has  been  fully 
confirmed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  profession,  and  Dr.  Headland  may  now  be  congratulated  on  having  pro- 
duced a  treatise  which  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  our  stiutoard 
medical  works." — London  Lanctt. 

JAMES,  SORE  THROAT. 

On  Sore  Throat,  Its  Nature,  Varieties  and  Treatment,  Including  its  Con- 
nection with  other  Diseases.  By  Prosser.  James,  m.r.c.p.  Fourth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.    With  Colored  Plates  and  Numerous  Wood-cuts.     i2mo. 

Price  $1.25 

*' We  can  confidently  recommend  his  therapeutic  teachings  as  well  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  cf  the 
Profession,  for  they  set  forth  the  practice  of  an  enthusiastic  worker,  whose  special  experience  has  been  large  and 
lengthened." — British  Medical  yonrnal. 

"  The  practitioner  who  buys  Dr.  James'  unpretending  little  book  will  provide  himself  with  a  wise  and  i>racucai 
clinical  commentary,  and  with  a  well  arranged  digest  oilong  and  varied  experience." — IVes/minsicr  Kevien/. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

LARYNGOSCOPY  AND  RHINOSCOPY. 

Including  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose.  Third  Edition. 
With  Colored  Plates.     i8mo.  Price  $2.00. 

"  It  gives  in  a  succinct  form  the  approved  methods  of  examination  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat, 
and  larynx.  The  plan  pursued  is  one  weU  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  general  practitioner." — American  Medical 
yournal. 

JONES,  AURAL  ATLAS. 

An  Atlas  of  Diseases  of  the  Membrana  Tympani.  Being  a  Series  of  Colored 
Plates,  containing  62  Figures.  With  appropriate  Letter-press  and  Explanatory 
Text.  By  H.  Macnaughton  Jones,  m.d.,  Surgeon  to  the  Cork  Ophthalmic  and 
Aural  Hospital.    4to.  Price  $4.00. 

"  The  cases  are  well  selected,  the  drawings  executed  from  life,  highly  artistic  and  very  conscientious,  and  the 
commentaries  indicate  familiarity  with  the  subject  and  good  judgment  in  dealing  with  \\.."— British  Medical 
youmal. 

BY  SAME   AUTHOR. 

AURAL  SURGERY. 

A  Practical  Hand-book  on  Aural  Surgery.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged,  with  new  Wood  Engravings.     i2mo.     Cloth.       Price  $2.75 

JONES,  SIEVEKING  AND  PAYNE,  PATHOLOGICAL  AN- 
ATOMY. 

A  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  By  C.  Handfield  Jones,  m.d.,  and 
Edward  H.  Sieveking.  m.d.,  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  A  New  En- 
larged Edition.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Payne,  m.d.,  Lecturer  on  Morbid  Anatomy  at 
St.  Thomas*  Hospital.    With  Numerous  Illustrations.     Demi  8vo.     Price  $S*So* 

JONES,  ON  SIGHT  AND  HEARING. 

The  Defects  of  Sight  and  Hearing,  their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Prevention.  By 
T.  Wharton  Jones,  m.d.    Second  Edition.     i6mo.  Price  .50. 

KIRBY,  ON  PHOSPHORUS.     Fifth  Edition. 

Phosphorus  as  a  Remedy  for  Functional  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
By  E.  A.  KiRBY,  M.D.     Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  Price  |i.oo 

KOLLMEYER,  KEY  TO  CHEMISTRY. 

Chemia  Coartata,  or  Key  to  Modern  Chemistry.  By  A.  H.  Kollmeyer,  m.d. 
With  Numerous  Tables,  Tests,  etc.  Price  $2.25 

KIRKE,  PHYSIOLOGY.     Revised  and  Enlarged. 

A  Hand-book  of  Physiology.  By  Kirke.  Tenth  London  Edition.  By  W. 
Morrant  Baker,  m.d.    420  Illustrations.     A'cnu  RcacCy.  ^ix^sL^VSJ5» 

"  This  is  uadoubtedly  the  best  work  for  students  on  "P\\ys\o\«j;y  tx\aLtw\.**— CmcmmaU  M«a.  ^rw*. 


KIDD,  THERAPEUTICS. 

The  Laws  of  Therapeutics ;  .or,  the  Sciei 
KluD,  u.o.     i2ino.    Cloth. 


e  and  Art  of  Medicine,     By  Joseph 
Price  » I.  IS. 


-Pr^.  y.  S.  Km 


h»c  book  orW .. 

HMkai  CrOrgr.  Chkatr. 

"  I  Hbvd  bees  (eachtn^  In  thlt  dviunmnit  Inr  onif     | 
yean,  and  an  free  la  »y  rhai  ihli  i>ll1  b«  [tit  b»l 
■u^dunt  I  «ver  biid      It  it  lUninie  ■nil  WMiinftta- 
.i«,but  biirf»nd  poimtir-P'i-f.  f.  B.   VmH.S>. 


-Ltnd^i  fracliU^tuT. 

LANDIS.  A  COMPEND  OF  OBSTETRICS.     Illustrated. 

A  Compend  of  Obstetrics;  especially  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Si  "dents  and 
Physicians,  lly  Menrv  C  Landis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Uiseases 
of  Women  in  Starling  Medical  College.  Columbus.  Ohio.  Illustrated,  inno. 
Cloth.  Price  (i.oo:  interleaved  for  the  addition  uf  Notes,  #1,25 
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S.EGG,  ON  THE  URINE. 

Practical  Guide  to  Ihe  EJtami nation  of  the  Urine,  for  Practitioner  and  Student. 
By  j.  WlCKHAM  Legg,  M.D.     Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged.     Illustrated.     i3mo. 

Price  .7S 

TT)is  iillle  work  is  intended  lo  supply  the  Physician  or  Student  with  a  concise  guide 

to  Ihe  recognition  of  the  diRercnt  characteristics  of  the  urine,  and  though  small  'Uid 

well  adapted  to  the  pocket,  contains,  probably,   everything  that  could  be  gleaned 

from  a  larger  work. 

.LEARED.  IMPERFECT  DIGESTION. 

The  Causes  and  Treiilment  of  Impel  feet  Dij^eslion.  Uy  AitTHim  LftAHF.D,  U.D. 
The    7th    ICdilion.     Revised  and  Enlarged,     ilmu.  Price  * 2.00 

MEBREICH,  ATLAS  OF  OPHTHALMOSCOPY. 

An  Atlas  of  Ophthalmoscopy.  containinR  1;  Kull-page  Chrnrao- Lithograph ir 
Platcs,  with  S9  Figures.  By  K.  LltBKEiCH,  .m.d.  Stcond  Edition,  Enlarged 
l^rge  Quarto.  Price  Jltz.w 

LIVEING,  ON  SICK  HEADACHE. 

Megrim,  or  Sick   Headache  and  Some  Allied  Disorder 
IG,  M.b.     With  Plates,  Tables,  elc.     8vo. 

LEBER  AND  ROTTENSTEIN,  DENTAL  CARIES. 

Dental  Caries  and  Its  Causes.  An  Invcsligalion  into  the  Influence  of  Fungi 
in  the  Destruction  of  the  Teeth.  By  Drs.  Lebek  and  Rottenstein.  Illustrateil. 
8vo.  Paper  Cover  75  cents;    Cloth,  tt-lS 
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JLEWIN,  ON  SYPHILIS. 

The  Treatment  of  Syphilis.  By  Dr.  George  Lewin,  of  Berlin.  Translated 
by  Carl  Proegler,  m.d.,  and  E.  H.  Gale,  m.d.,  Surgeons  U.  S.  Army.  Illus- 
trated.    i2rao.  Price  I1.25 

*'  When  such  authorities  as  Dr.  Drysdalc  (as  we  quoted  a  few  weeks  ago)  condemn  the  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis 
as  *'  too  dangerous,"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  eminent  surgeons,  such  as  Professor  Gross,  will  not  treat  a  case 
without  that  drug,  general  practitioners  will  gladly  welcome  any  mtdiu  via  which  gives  us  all  tlxe  good  effects  oi 
mercurials  without  any  danger  of  their  ill  results  appearing.  This  is  what  is  accomplished  by  Dr.  Lewin." — 
PkiltuUlphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Keporttr. 

LIZARS,  ON  TOBACCO. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco.     By  John  Lizars,  m.d.  i2mo. 

LONGLEY,  POCKET  MEDICAL  LEXICON. 

Students'  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary,  Giving  the  Correct  Definition  and  Pro. 
nunciation  of  all  Words  and  Terms  in  General  Use  in  Medicine  and  the  Collate- 
ral Sciences,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes,  Abbre- 
viations Used  in  Prescriptions,  and  a  Metric  Scale  of  Doses.  By  Elias  Longley. 
24mo.  Price,  Cloth,  $1.00;  Tucks  and  Pocket  $1.25 

This  is  an  entirely  new  Medical  Dictionary,  containing  some  300  compactly 
printed  24mo  pages,  very  carefully  prepared  by  the  author,  who  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  preparation  of  similar  works,  assisted  by  the  Professors  of  Chemistry 
and  of  Botany  in  one  of  our  leading  medical  colleges. 

"It  is,  we  believe,  also  the  only  lexicon  in  existence 
in  which  the  pronunciation  of  words  is  fully  and  dis> 
tinctly  marked." — Canada  Mfdical  Review. 

"  This  is  a  very  compact  lyid  complete  little  diction- 
ar>'.  We  commend  it  as  particularly  useful  to  students." 
— New  York  Medical  j^ournal. 


"  This  little  book  will  be  welcomed  by  students  in 
medicine  and  pharmacy  as  a  convenient  pocket  com- 
panion, giving  the  pronunciation,  acceptation,  and 
definition  of  medical,  pharmaceutical,  cnemical  and 
botanical  terms." — American  yournal  of  Pharmacy. 

"  It  would  seem  to  be  just  the  book  for  dental  and 
medical  students." — Dental  Advertiser. 


MAYNE,  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY.     Fifth  Edition. 

A  Medical  Vocabulary,  Beinj^  an  Explanation  of  all  Terms  and  Phrases  used 
in  the  Various  Departments  of  Medical  Science  and  Practice,  Givinj^  their  Deri- 
vation, Meanin<j^,  Application,  and  Pronunciation.  Intended  specially  as  a  Book 
of  Reference  for  the  Student.  By  Drs.  R.  G.  and  J.  Mayne.  Fifth  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     Cloth.  Price  $4.00 

MEDICAL   REGISTER. 

A  Monthly  Journal  Devoted  to  the  Literature  of  Medicine  and  Allied  Sciences. 
Containing  Critical  Reviews,  Book  Notices,  Miscellaneous  News,  and  complete 
Bibliographical  Lists  of  all  New  Books  published  on  Medical  and  Scientific 
Subjects.  Terms,  per  Annum,  |i.oo 

An  invaluable  Monthly  Reference  List  for  Librarians,  Professors,  Specialists,  and 
all  wishing  to  keep  acquainted  with  the  Medical  Literature  of  the  day. 

MACDONALD,      MICROSCOPICAL      EXAMINATION      OF 
WATER. 

A  Guide  to  the  Microscopical  Examination  of  Drinking  Water.  By  J.  D. 
Macdonald,  m.d.  With  Twenty  Full-page  Lithographic  Plates,  Reference 
Tables,  etc.     8vo.  Price  $2.75 

*'  The  volume  is  an  excellent  hand-book  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  subject." — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 

MACEWEN,  ON  OSTEOTOMY. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  yEtiology  and  Pathology  of  Knock-knee,  Bow-leg  and 
other  Osseous  Deformities  of  the  Lower  Limbs.  By  Wm.  Macewen,  m.d.  Il- 
lustrated.   8vo.  Price  $3.00 
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MACKENZIE,  ON  THE  THROAT  AND  NOSE. 

Including  the  Pharynx,  Larynx,  Trachea,  Oesophagus,  Nasal  Cavities,  and 
Neck.  By  Morell  Mackenzie,  m.d.,  I^ndon,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Hos- 
pital for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Throat,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat 
af  London  Hospital  Medical  College,  etc.,  etc. 

Vol.  I.     Including  the  Pharynx,  Larynx,  Trachea,  etc.     1 12  Illustrations. 

Now  Ready.  Price,  Cloth,  $4.00 ;  Leather.  <s5.oo 

Vol.  II.     Including  the  (Esophagus,  Nasal  CavitieS,  Neck,  etc.     Illustrated. 

Jn  Preparation. 

Author's  Edition,  issued  under  his  supervision,  containing  all  the  original  Wood 
Engravings,  and  the  essay  on  **  Diphtheria,  Its  Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment,**  for- 
merly published  separately.  Each  volume  sold  separately ;  purchasers  of  Volume  I. 
will  receive  early  information  of  date  of  issue  and  price  of  V^olume  II.,  upon  sending 
their  address  to  the  pubhshers. 

"We  have  long  felt  the  want  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  systematic  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  nasal  passives.  Admirable  essays  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  ;  no  standard  work  has  been  written. 
Any  one  mmiliar  with  laryngoscopic  work  must  appreciate  the  valuable  addition  now  made  to  this  special 
department  in  the  work  before  us.     llie  entire  work  will  include  the  consideration  of  affections  of  the  pharynx, 


..  period  of  twenty  years.     There  can  be  but  one  verdict  of  the  profession  on  this  manual — it  stands  without  any 
competitor  in  medical  literature,  as  a  standard  work  on  the  organs  it  professes  to  treat  of." — Dublin  ytmrncti. 

*'  It  is  both  practical  and  learned  ;  abundantly  and  well  illustrated  ;  its  descriptions  of  disease  are  graphic,  and 
the  diagnoses  the  best  we  have  anywhere  seen.  To  give  examples  of  the  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  book, 
we  may  cite  the  chapter  on  diphtheria,  which  embraces  47  pages.  The  chapter  on  non-malignant  tumors  of  the 
larynx  would  appear  to  be  absolutely  exhaustive.  Nowhere  else  have  we  seen  so  elaborate  a  statement  of  the  sub* 
ject.  We  can  predict  for  this  work  a  high  position,  and  congratulate  its  distinguished  author  upon  its  appear- 
ance."— Philadelphia  Medical  Timet. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  PHARMACOPCEIA  of  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Nose. 

The  Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged,  containing  250  Formulae,  with  Directions 
for  their  Preparation  and  Use.     i6mo.  Price  ^1.25 

GROWTHS  IN  THE  LARYNX. 

Their  History,  Causes,  Symptoms,  etc.  With  Reports  and  Analysis  of  one 
Hundred  Cases.     With  Colored  and  Other  Illustrations.     8vo.  Price  $2.00 

MACNAMARA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  C.  Macnamara,  m.d.  Fourth 
Edition,  Carefully  Revised ;  with  Additions  and  Numerous  Colored  Plates,  Dia- 
grams of  Eye,  Wood-cuts,  and  Test  Types.     Demi  8vo.  Price  ;^oo 

"As  a  book  of  ready  reference  on  diseases  of  the  eye  it  has  no  superior,  and  we  may  safely  say,  no  equal  in  our 
language." — Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Observer. 

BY  SAME   AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  BONES  AND  JOINTS. 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints.     Second  Edition.      Demi  8vo. 

Price  $4.25 

MADDEN,  HEALTH   RESORTS. 

Health  Resorts  for  the  Treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases.  A  Hand-Book,  the 
result  of  the  author's  own  observations  during  several  years  of  health  travel  in 
many  lands,  containing  also  remarks  on  climatology  and  the  use  of  mineral 
waters.    By  T.  M.  Madden,  m.d.    8vo.  Price  $2.50 

"  Rarely  have  we  encountered  a  book  containing  so  much  information  ibr  both  invalids  and  pleasure  seekers. ** 
'-The  Sanitarian. 

MEDICAL  REGISTER. 

Directory  of  Physicians  in  PhWadeXpYvVai.    OcV^vo.  Cloth,  |i.oo 
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MARSHALL  &  SMITH,  ON  THE  URINE. 

The  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Urine.  By  John  Marshall,  m.d.,  and  Edgar 
F.  Smith,  m.d.,  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  Medical  Departn>ent,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.     Illustrated  by  Phototype  Plates.  i2mo.  Price  |i.oo 

MARSHALL,  ANATOMICAL  PLATES; 

Or  Physiological  Diagrams.     Life  Size  (7  by  4  feet)  and  Beautifully  Colored. 
By  John  Marshall,  f.r.s.    An  Entirely  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved, 
Illustrating  the  Whole  Human  Body. 
The  Set,  Eleven  Maps, in  Sheets,  Price  $50.00 

"  handsomely  Mounted  on  Canvas,  with 

Rollers,  and  Varnished,  Price  j^So.oo 
An  Explanatory  Key  to  the  Diagrams,  Price  .50 

Dr.  Marshall's  Plates,  from  their  size  and  perfection  of  drawing  and  coloring,  excel 

any  diagrams  that  have  been  published.     They  have  proved  invaluable  in  Medical 

Schools  and  Lecture  Rooms.    The  low  price  at  which  they  are  offered  brings  them 

within  reach  of  all. 

No.  I.  The  Skeleton  and  Ligaments.  No.  2.  The  Muscles,  Joints,  and  Animal  Mechanics.  No.  3.  The  Vi$« 
Cera  in  Position — The  Structure  of  the  Lungs.  No.  4.  The  Organs  of  Circulation.  No.  5.  The  Lymphatics  or 
Absorbent!.  No.  6.  The  Digestive  Orgaas.  No.  7.  The  Brain  and  Nerves.  No.  8.  The  Organs  of  the  Senses 
and  Organs  of  the  Voice,  Plate  i.  No.  9.  The  Organs  of  the  Senses,  Plate  2.  No.  10.  The  Microscopic 
Structure  of  the  Textures,  Plate  i.     No.  zi.  The  Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Textures,  Plate  a. 

MARSDEN,  ON  CANCER. 

A  New  and  Successful  Mode  of  Treating  Certain  Forms  of  Cancer.  By  Alex- 
ander Marsden,  m.d.     Second  Edition.     Colored  Plates.    8vo.       Price  $3.00 

MARTIN,  MICROSCOPIC  MOUNTING. 

A  Manual  of  Microscopic  Mounting.  With  Notes  on  the  Collection  and  Ex- 
amination of  Objects,  and  upwards  of  150  Illustrations.  By  John  H.  Martin. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged.     8vo.  Price  ^2.75 

MORRIS,  ON  THE  JOINTS. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Joints  of  Man.     Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Liga 
ments,  Cartilages,  and  Synovial  Membranes;  of  the  Articular  Parts  of  Bones, 
etc.     By  Henry  Morris,  f.r.c.s.     Illustrated  by  44  Large  Plates  and  Numerous 
Figures,  many  of  which  are  Colored.     8vo.  Price  $5.50 

MUTER,    MEDICAL  AND    PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY. 

An  Introduction  to  Pharmaceutical  and  Medical  Chemistry.  Part  One. — 
Theoretical  and  Descriptive.  Part  Two. — Practical  and  Analytical.  Arranged 
on  the  principle  of  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  as  delivered  at,  and  the 
Instruction  given  in  the  Laboratories  of,  the  South  London  School  of  Pharmacy. 
By  John  Muter,  m.d.,  President  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts.  A  Second 
Edition,  Enlarged  and  Rearranged.  The  Two  Parts  bound  in  one  large  octavo 
volume.  Price  $6.00 

Part  Two. — Practical  and  Analytical.  Bound  Separately,  for  the  Special  Con- 
venience of  Students.     Large  8yo.     Cloth.  Price  52.56 

MAC  MUNN,  THE  SPECTROSCOPE. 

The  Spectroscope  in  Medicine.  B»'  Chas.  A.  Mac  Munn,  m.d.  With  3 
Chromo-lithographic  Plates  of  Physiological  and  Pathological  Spectra,  and  13 
Wood  Cuts.     8vo.  Price  $3.00 

*•  This  book  is,  without  question,  the  best  that  has  yet  been  published  on  the  subicct :  to  those  not  familiar  with 
Pliysiological  Spectroscopy  it  will  prove  interesting,  while  to  those  who  are  working  ia  thi»  field  it  is  a  Decey 
»ity."— AVw  York  Medical  yournul. 
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MASON,  ON  THE  FACE. 

The  Surgery  of  the  Face.  By  Francis  Mason,  f.r.c.s.  With  loo  Illustra- 
tions, showing  the  various  operations  performed.     8vo.  Price  $2.25 

Dr.  Mason  has  for  many  years  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  surgery  of  the 
face,  mouth,  throat,  and  contiguous  parts,  collecting  several  thousand  cases  of  the 
different  operations  having  special  reference  to  these  regions,  which,  from  their 
conspicuousness,  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  human  body. 

MAUNDER,  OPERATIVE    SURGERY. 

Operative  Surgery.  Adapted  to  the  Living  and  Dead  Subject.  By  C.  F. 
Maunder,  f.r.c.s.  Second  Edition,  with  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-four  En- 
gravings on  Wood.  Price  $2.25 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  ARTERIES. 

Surgery  of  the  Arterjes,  including  Aneurisms,  Wounds,  Hemorrhages, 
Twenty-seven  Cases  of  Ligatures,  Antiseptic,  etc.  With  Illustrations.  Price  %\.^o 

MAXON,  ON  PRACTICE. 

The  Practice  of  Medicine.     By  Edwin  R.  Maxon,  m.d.    8vo.       Price  $3.00 

MAYS,  THE  THERAPEUTIC  FORCES; 

Or,  The  Action  of  Medicine  in  the  Light  of  the  Doctrine  of  Conservation  of 
Force.    By  Thomas  J.  Mays,  m.d.     i2mo.  Price  ;S  1.2 5 

MEADOWS,  OBSTETRICS,     Revised  Edition. 

A  Text-Book  of  Midwifery.  Including  the  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Preg- 
nancy, Obstetric  Operations,  Diseases  of  the  Puerperal  State,  etc.  By  Alfred 
Meadows,  m.d.  Third  American,  from  Fourth  London  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     With  145  Illustrations.     8vo.  Price  S2.00 


"  It  is  with  great  grntification  that  we  arc  enabled 
tr.  class  L)r.  Meadows'  M  uuial  as  a  rare  exception, 
and  to  pronounce  it  an  accurate,  practical,  and  cred- 
itable work,  and  to  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to 
both  student  and  practitioner." — American  yournal 
0/  Obstetrics. 

"  We  cannot  but  feel  that  ever^'  tcaclier  of  Obstet- 
rics has  good  cause  to  congratulate  himself  on  being 
able  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  student  a  book  which 
contains  so  much  valuable  and  reliable  information," 
— FhiUidelphiii  Medical  Times. 


**On  all  questions  of  treatment,  whether  by  medi- 
cines, by  hyj^ienic  regimen,  or  by  mcch.mical  or  t.'i>er- 
ative  appliances,  this  treatise  Is  as  satisfactory  as  \ 
work  of  manu.ol  size  could  be  :  students  and  practi- 
tioners can  hardlv  do  better  than  adopt  it  as  their 
vade  mecum." — The  Practitioner. 

"  The  systematic  arrangement  of  subjects,  and  the 
concise,  practical  style  in  wliich  it  is  written,  make 
the  work  especially  valuable  as  a  student's  manual." 
Chicago  Medical  Examintr. 


MEARS,  PRACTICAL  SURGERY. 

Practical  Surgery.  Including:  Parti. — Surgical  Dressings  ;  Part  11. — Band- 
aging; Part  in. — Ligations;  Part  iv. — Amputations.  With  227  Illustrations. 
By  J.  EwiNG  Mears,  m.d..  Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege of  Dental  Surgery,     i2mo.  Price  ;s;2. 00 

"  Professor  Mears  has  written  a  convenient  and  use-  |  "  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  upon  the 
ful  book  fur  students.  We  can  most  cordially  enilorse  ■  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  in  a  convenient  and  con- 
it  as  fultilling  well  the  promise  made  in  its*  modest  1  densedform.  Each  division  is  well  illustrated,  thereby 
preface  " — Cincinnati  Lancet  and  Clinic.  I  rendering  the  text  doubly  cle.ir. " — New  i'tfrk  AUaical 

;  Record. 

MILLER,  ON  ALCOHOL. 

Alcohol.    Its  Place  and  Power.    By  James  Miller,  f.r.c.s.  i2mo. 

MILLER  &  LIZARS,  ALCOHOL  AND  TOBACCO. 

Alcohol.  Its  Place  and  Power.  By  James  Miller,  f.r.c.s.  ;  and,  Tobacco, 
Jrs  Use  and  Abuse.  By  John  Lizaks,  m.a.  The  two  essays  in  one  volume. 
i2mo.  Price  ;^l.oo 
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MENDENHALL,  VADE  MECUM. 

The  Medical  Student's  Vade  Mecum.  A  Compend  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  The  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  etc.  By  George 
Mendenhall,  m.d.     Eleventh  Edition.     224  Illustrations.    8vo.        Price  $2.00 

MEIGS  AND  PEPPER,  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.  By  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  m.d.. 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc.,  and  William 
Pepper,  m.d..  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Provost  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Seventh  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.  A  Royal 
Octavo  Volume  of  over  1000  pages.  Price,  Cloth,  $6.00;  Leather,  $7.00 

"  With  the  recent  additions  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  one  of  the  best  and  most  ooraprehensive  works  on  Dis- 
eases of  Children."— AVto  York  Medical  yournal. 

"  Must  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  work  on  Diseases  of  Children  in  our  language."— iE4^«i3«r/'A  Medical 
yournal. 

"  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  text-book  so  complete,  so  just  and  so  readable  as  the  one  before  ut."— American 
yournai  of  Obstetrics. 

MATHIAS,  LEGISLATIVE  MANUAL! 

A  Rule  for  Conducting  Business  in  Meetings  of  Societies,  L^islative  Bodies, 
Town  and  Ward  Meetings,  etc.  By  Benj.  Mathias,  a.m.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
i6mo.  Price  .50 

MORTON,  REFRACTION  OF  EYE. 

The  Refraction  of  the  Eye.  Its  Diagnosis  and  the  Correction  of  its  Enors. 
With  Chapter  on  Keratoscopy.    By  A.  Stanford  Morton,  m.b.,  f.r.c.s.     i2mo. 

Price  $1.00 

"  The  author  has  not  only  given  very  thorough  rules  for  the  objective  and  subjective  examinations  of  the  eye  in 
the  various  conditions  of  refraction  which  present  themselves,  but  has  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
ena observed,  which  is  at  once  scientific  and  elementary." — Edinburgh  Medical  yournal. 

OVERMAN,  MINERALOGY. 

Practical  Mineralogy,  Assaying,  and  Mining,  with  a  Description  of  the  Useful 
Minerals,  etc.  By  Frederick  Overman,  Mining  Engineer,  nth  Edition. 
i2nio.     Cloth.  Price  $1.00 

OGSTON,  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  Drs.  Francis  and  Francis  Ogston, 
Jr.     With  Copper-plate  Illustrations.     8vo.  Price  $6.00 

*'  We  have  a  high  appreciation  of  Dr.  Ogston's  lectures, and  can  cordially  recommend  the  work  as  accomplish- 
ing all  that  the  distinguished  author  promised  for  it." — American  yournal  of  Medical  Science. 

OLDBERG,  PRESCRIPTION  BOOK.     300  New  Prescription^. 

Three  Hundred  Prescriptions,  Selected  Chiefly  from  the  Best  Collections  of 
Formulae  used  in  Hospital  and  Out-patient-practice,  with  a  Dose  Table,  and  a 
Complete  Account  of  the  Metric  System.  By  Oscar  Oldberg,  phar.  d..  Late 
Medical  Purveyor,  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service ;  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Member  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  of  the  Sixth  Decennial  Committee 
of  Revision  and  Publication  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 
i2mo.    Price,  Paper  Covers,  .75;  Cloth,  $1.25 

The  prescriptions  given  in  this  work  are  selected  from  the  Pharmacopoeias  and 
formularies  of  the  great  Hospitals  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  London, 
or  contributed  from  the  practice  of  medical  officers  of  the  United  States  Service.  The 
Dose  Table  includes  nearly  all  of  the  remedies  that  have  a  place  in  the  current 
Materia  Medica, 
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BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  UNOFFICIAL  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

Comprising  over  700  Popular  and  Useful  Preparations,  not  Official  in  the 
United  States,  of  the  various  Elixirs,  Fluid  Extracts,  Mixtures,  Syrups,  Tinct- 
ures, Ointments,  Wines,  etc.,  etc.,  in  constant  demand  throughout  the  country. 
Thick  i2mo.     503  pp.     Half  Morocco.  Price  I3. 50 

"This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  valuable  contributions  to  Pharmaceutical  work  of  recent  publica- 
tion. It  has  received  high  commendation  fipom  many  of  our  best  pharmacists/' — Lazell^  Marsh  &*  Gardiner ^ 
IVhoUsaU  Druggutt,  New  York  City. 

OTT,  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES. 

The  Action  of  Medicines.  By  Isaac  Ott,  m.d.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Experi- 
mental Physiology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  22  Illustrations. 
8vo.  Price  $2.00 

PAGE,  INJURIES  OF  THE  SPINE. 

Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  Spinal  Cord,  without  apparent  Lesion  and  Nervous 
Shock.  In  their  Surgical  and  Medico-Legal  Aspects.  By  Herbert  W.  Page,- 
M.D.,  M.C.CANTAB.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at,  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  London.    Octavo,  Cloth.  Price  ^.oo 

PAGET,  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
By  James  Paget,  f.r.s.  Third  Edition.  Edited  by  William  Turner,  m.d. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.     8vo.  Price,  Cloth,  $7.00;  Leather,  |8.oo 

PARKES,  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE.    Sixth  Edition. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene.  By  Edward  A.  Parkes,  m.d.  The  Sixth 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     With  Many  Illu^rations.     8vo.        Price  $6.00 

•*  Altogether  it  is  the  most  complete  work  on  Hygiene  which  we  have  seen." — New  York  Medical  Record. 

"We  find  that  it  never  fails  to  throw  light  on  any  hygienic  question  which  may  be  proposed." — Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Jourmfl. 

"  We  commend  the  book  heartily  to  all  needing  instruction  (and  who  docs  not),  in  Hygiene  " — Chicago  Medi- 
cal yburnal. 

PIESSE,  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PERFUMERY.    Fourth 
Edition. 

The  Art  of  Perfumery ;  or  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the  Odors  of  Plants,  and 
Instruction  for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumery,  Dentifrices,  Soap,  Scented  Pow- 
ders, Odorous  Vinegars  and  Salts,  Snuff,  Cosmetics,  etc.,  etc.  By  G.  W.  Septi- 
mus PiESSE.   .  Fourth   Edition.      Enlarged.     366   Illustrations.     8vo.     Cloth. 

Price  $5.50 

**  An  excellent  book." — Commercial  Advertiser. 
"  It  is  the  best  book  on  Perfumery  yet  published." — 
Scienityic  American. 


**  Exceedingly  useful  to  druggists  and  perfumers." — 
youmal  of  chemistry. 

"  Is  in  the  fullest  sense,  comprehensive."— lf<^«r«/ 
Record. 


PROCTER'S  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY. 

Lectures  on  Practical  Pharmacy.  With  43  Engravings  and  32  Lithographic 
Fac-simile  Prescriptions.    By  Barnard  S.  Procter.    Second  Edition.    Octavo. 

In  IWfiarafion, 

PARRISH,  ALCOHOLIC  INEBRIETY. 

Alcoholic  Inebriety  from  a  Medical  Standpoint,  with  Illustrative  Cases  from 
the  Clinical  Records  of  the  Author.  By  Joseph  Parrish,  m.d.,  President  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Cure  of  Inebriates.     i2mo.  Cloth,  ^1.25 
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POTTER'S     COMPENDS,    FOR    PHYSICIANS    AND    STU- 
DENTS. 

These  Compends  are  based  on  the  lectures  of  prominent  Professors  and  the 
most  popular  Text-books.  They  will  be  found  very  serviceable  to  physicians, 
as  remembrancers,  and  invaluable  to  students  in  the  Quiz  Class  and  Examina- 
tion Room.     By  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  m.d. 

ANATOMY,  with  63  Illustrations. 
VISCERAL  ANATOMY,  with  Illustrations. 

MATERIA  MEDIC  A,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  Sixth  Revision  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia.    i2mo.     Cloth. 

Price  for  each,  Interleaved  for  taking  Notes,  $1.25  ;  plain,  $1.00 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

SPEECH,  AND  ITS  DEFECTS. 

/  Considered  Physiologically,  Pathologically,  Historically,  and  Remedially ;  being 

the  Lea  Prize  Thesis  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1882.     Revised  and  Corrected 
for  Publication.     i2mo.     Cloth.  Price  ;c;i.oo 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

Edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  J.  M.  DaCosta,  m.d.,  and 
William  Hunt,  m.d.  Vols,  i  and  2,  containing  Original  Articles  by  former 
and  present  Members  of  the  Staff.  With  Lithographic  and  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.  Price,  per  volume,  |2.oo 

PEREIRA,  PRESCRIPTION  BOOK.     Sixteenth  Edition. 

Physician's  Prescription  Book.  Containing  Lists  of  Terms,  Phrases,  Con- 
tractions and  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions,  Explanatory  Notes,  Gram- 
matical Construction  of  Prescriptions,  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  Pharma- 
ceutical   Terms.      By  Jonathan    Pereira,    m.d.,   f.r.s.      Sixteenth    Edition. 

Price,  Cloth,  $1.00;  Leather,  with  tucks  and  pockets,  $1.25 

PHYSICIAN'S  VISITING  LIST.     PUBLISHED  ANNUALLY. 

thirty-second  year  of  its  publication, 
sizes  and  prices. 

For  25  Patients  weekly.  Tucks,  pockets,  and  pencil,      -        -                 -  |i.oo 

50        "            "  ....                     •«..-.  1.25 

75        "            "  «...                    •«....  1.50 

100        "            ••*  ....                    •«...-  2.00 

5°        "  "-01-      {felo^fc}  "  -        -        -        -      ^.50 

-        "  "-"l-      iJuryL^te}  "  -        -        -        -      3.00 

INTERLEAVED   EDITION. 

For  25  Patients  weekly,  interleaved,  tucks,  pockets,  etc.,         ....       1.25 
50        ••  ••  "  "  ..         «.  ....       1.50 

50        "  "-o'-      {feJo^te}  "  -        -        -        -      3.00 

PERPETUAL    EDITION,   WITHOUT    DATES    AND    WITH    SPECIAL    MEMORANDUM    PAGES. 

SAME  SIZE  AS  THE  25  PATIENTS,  INTERLEAVED.  Price,  $1.25 

The  Visiting  List  contains  a  List  of  New  Remedies,  a  Diagram  of  the  Chest, 
Upper  Abdomen  ;  a  New  Table  of  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes.  The  Metric  or 
French  Decimal  System  of  Weights  and  Measures.  Posological  Tables,  showing 
the  relation  of  our  present  system' of  Apothecaries'  Weights  and  Measures  to  that  of 
the  Metric  System,  giving  the  Doses  in  both. 

This  last  is  almost  valuable  addition,  and  will  materially  aid  the  Physician.  So 
many  writers  now  use  the  metric  system,  especially  in  foreign  books  and  journals, 
that  one  not  familiar  with  it  is  constantly  confused,  and  in  many  cases  unable  to 
understand  the  measurements  or  doses. 

*'  It  is  certainly  the  most  popular  Visiting  List  ex-  **  The  book  is  convenient  in  form,  not  too  bulky,  and 

fant." — New  York  Medical  yournal.  in  every  respect  the  vecv  b»»t  V«.>\\'cw>j.\J«xv!i^*^«^'«^^" 

"Its  compact  aixc.  convenience  of  anrangcmcm,  duT-   \   — Canada  Medical  and  S»trexcal  *} ^-u-r-mfcl . 
Mbility,  and  neatness  of  manufacture  have  cvcrv'wViCTC  \       '*TVv\s%XacRAM^Nvi\<\tv^\A5xAQt^w«^ 
obuined  for  it  a  preference,"— Canada  Lancet.  \  pacltv«s.  wvd  *«^V>^?^;2nV^^o^^ 
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POWER,  HOLMES,  ANSTIE  AND  BARNES  (^Drs,). 

Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Physiology,  Midwifery,  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children,  Materia  Medica,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Ophthal- 
mology,, etc.,  etc.     Reported  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society.    8vo.     Price  ;^2.cx) 

PURCELL,  ON  CANCER. 

Cancer.  Its  Allies  and  other  Tumors,  with  Specia  Reference  to  their  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Treatment.  By  F.  Albert  Purcell,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.  Surgeon 
to  the  Cancer  Hospital,  Brompton,  England.     8vo.  Price  $3.75 

RADCLIFFE,.  ON  EPILEPSY. 

On  Epilepsy,  Pain,  Paralysis,  and  other  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System. 
By  Charles  Bland  Radcliffe,  m.d.     Illustrated.     i2mo.  Price  $1.50 

"  To  no  authority  can  the  medical  inouirer  turn  for  an  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy  with  more  satisCaic- 
tion  than  to  the  admirable  essay  of  Dr.  KadcUffe." — American  Journal  Medical  Sciences. 

ROBERTS,  MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery.  By  D.  Lloyd  Roberts, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester,  etc.,  etc.  Second 
Edition.    With  95  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Price  $1.25 

"  As  an  obstetrical  manual,  we  think  that  of  Dr.  Rob-  '        "The  present  edition  has  been  very  thoroughly  re- 

erts  one  of  the  best  now  otTered  to  the  Profession,  as  it  !    vised,  some  chapters  having  been  entirely  re-written, 

comes  with  authority,  and  he  possesses  the  ability  to  For  its  size,  it  forms  a  remarkably  complete  compendia 

condense,  and  at  the  same  time  present  a  subject  clear-  um  of  the  subiect,  and  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  the 

ly." — American  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  simplicity  and  clearness  of  its  explanations." — Obstet- 

•'Concise,  clear,  and    practical." — Medieal  Press  rical  Journal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

and  Circular,  | 

REYNOLDS,  ELECTRICITY. 

Lectures  on  the  Clinical  Uses  of  Electricity.  By  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  m.d., 
F.R.s.     Second  Edition.     i2mo.  Price  $1.00 

*'  It  is  thoroughly  reliable  as  a  guide,  very  concise,  and  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  the  general  practi- 
tioner."—  Canada  Lancet. 

RICHARDSON,    MECHANICAL    DENTISTRY.      Third   Edi- 

tion. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Dentistry.  By  Joseph  Richardson,  d.d.s. 
Third  Edition.     With  185  Illustrations.    8vo.    Price,  Cloth,  ^4.00 ;  Leather,  $4.75 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  Professor  Richardson's  work  Is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  dental  art,  and  is  beyond  all 
dliiestion  the  best  treatise  extant  upon  the  general  subject  of  Mechanical  Dentistry." — Dental  Cosmos. 

RIGBY  AND  MEADOWS,  OBSTETRIC  MEMORANDA. 

Dr.  Rigby's  Obstetric  Memoranda.  P'ourth  Edition.  Revised.  By  Alfred 
Meadows,  m.d.     32mo.  Price  .50 

PIGGOTT,  ON  COPPER. 

Copper  Mining  and  Copper  Ore.  With  a  full  Description  of  the  Principal 
Copper  Mines  of  the  United  States,  the  Art  of  Mining,  etc.  By  A.  Snowden 
PiGGOTT.     i2mo.  Price  $1.00 

PRINCE,  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY. 

Plastic  and  Orthopedic  Surgery.  By  David  Prince,  m.d.  Containing  a 
Report  on  the  Condition  of,  and  Advance  made  in.  Plastic  and  Orthopedic  Sur- 
gery, etc.,  etc..  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     8vo.  Price  ^50 

RYAN,  ON  MARRIAGE.  ^  ^^    .    ^  ^  ^    . 

The  Philosophy  of  Marriage.  In  its  Social,  Moral  and  Physical  Relations, 
and  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs.  By  Michael  Ryan,  m.ew  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.     i2mo.  Pnce  |i.oo 
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ROBERTS,  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     Fourth  Edition. 

The  Theory  and   Practice  of  Medicine.     By  Frederick  Roberts,  m.d. 
Third  American,  from  the  Fourth  London  Edition.     8vo, 

Price,  Cloth,  $5.00  ;  Leather,  $6.00 

Recommended  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Yale  and  Dartmouth  Colleges, 
University  of  Michigan,  and  many  other  Medical  Schools. 

The  unexceptional  large  and  rapid  sale  of  this  book,  and  the  universal  commen* 
dation  it  has  received  from' the  profession,  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
merits  as  a  Text-book.  The  publishers  are  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  from 
Professors  in  the  medical  schools,  speaking  favorably  of  it,  and  below  they  give 
extracts  from  the  medical  press,  American  and  English,  attesting  its  superiority  and 
value  to  both  student  and  practitioner.  The  present  edition  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  much  of  it  re-written. 

*'The  b«tt  Text-book  for  Shuients  in  the  English        "To  the  student  It  will  be  a  gift  of  priceless  value." 
liXMguage.     We  know  of  no  work  in  the  English  Ian-    — Detroit  Revierv  of  Medicine, 


"  We  heartily  recommend  it  to  students,  teachers, 
and  practitioners." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
yournal, 

'*  It  is  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the  usual  compi-> 

ations  and  abstracts  placed  in  the  hands  of  students." 

I — Medical  and  Surgical Ke/orter, 


guage,   or  in   any   other,   which  competes  with   this 
one.    — Edinburgh  Medical  ypurmai. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  industry,  experi- 
ence, and  research." — Practitioner. 

•'  Dr.  Roberts'  book  is  admirably  fitted  to  supply 
the  want  of  a  good  hand-book,  so  much  felt  by  every 

medical  %indcxkX."—StmUnt's  yournal  and  Hotpital  j      ..  jt  js  unsurpassed  by  any  work  that  has  fallen  into 
iruxette,  j  Qur    hands    as  a  compendium    for   students." — The 

"  It  contains  a  vast  deal  of  capital  instruction  for     Clinic. 
the  %t\xi\cni."— Medical  Times  and  Caaelte.  «.  We  particularly  commend  It  to  students  about  to 

'*  There  are  great  excellencies  in  this  book,  which    enter  upon  the  practice  of  their  professktn." — St.  Louis 
win  make  it  a  great  favorite  with  the  student. "—^/cA-  i  Medical  and  Surgical  yournal. 
viond  and  Louisville  yournal.  ( 

RINDFLEISCH,  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 

A  Text-Book  of  Pathological  Histology.  By  Dr.  Edward  Rindfleisch. 
Translated  by  Drs.  Wm.  C.  Kolman  and  F.  T.  MilLer.  208  Illustrations. 
8vo. 

Recommended  as  a  Text-Book  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  Med- 
ical Schools. 

"  To  be  up  with  the  times,  our  Patholo^sts  must  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  thorough,  clear,  and  al- 
most exhau<itive  teachings  of  Professor  Rindfleisch." — Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter, 

ROYLE  AND  HARLEY,  MATERIA  MEDICA.    Sixth  Edition. 

A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By  Dr.  J.  Forbes  Royle. 
Sixth  Edition.  Edited  by  John  Harley,  m.d.  840  pages  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Demi  8vo.  Price  $5.00 

RUTHERFORD,  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY. 

Outlines  of  Practical  Histology  ;  being  the  Notes  of  the  Course  of  Practical 
Physiology  given  in  King's  College,  London,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
By  William  Rutherford,  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicme 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (with  additional  leaves  for  Notes).  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Illustrated.  [In  Pr^ss. 

"  To  the  student  and  teacher  of  Practical  Histology,  this  work  can  hardly  help  being  a  great  boon.  It  i< 
lomplcte,  yet  short,  perfectly  clear  and  simple,  and  moreover  every  line  bespeaks  the  outcome  of  an  extensive 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject." — Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  London. 

BY   SAME   AUTHOR. 

THE  ACTION  OF  DRUGS  ON  THE  BILE. 

An  Experimental  Research  on  the  Physiological  Action  of  Drugs  on  the  Se- 
cretidn  of  Bile.     100  Illustrations.     8vo.  Price  $3.0*/ 

SANKEY,  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases.    By  W.  H.  O.  Sankey,  m.d.   8vo.   Price  f^yoo 


SANDERSON  AND  POSTER,  THE   PHYSIOXX)GICAI,  LA- 
BORATORY. 

A  Hand-book  ofchc  Physiological  Laboratory.  Being  Practical  Exercises  fof 
Students  in  Physiology  and  Histology.  Hy  J.  Burijon  Sandekson,  m.d„  E. 
Klein,  M,n„  Michael  Foster,  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  and  T.  Lacder  BRUxroK,  ii.d. 
With  over  350  lllustratiotis  and  Appropriate  Letter-press  ExpUnations  and  Ref- 
erences. 

Price,  Two  Volumes,  Text  and  Plates,  separate.      .       .        -    ^,00 

One         ■'  ■'  "  bound  together,  Clath,        5.00 

"         "  "  "  "  "  ■'  Leather,    6.00 

Adopted  as  a  T^xt-book  at  Tale  College,  and  used  at  other  Medical  Schools  in 

America  and  England. 

"  Rrcogiuiine  ihcfaci  thpL  PltytiolDffv  ti  cnpTiatic-   |       "We  confiJenily  rtconimend  hto  thcaiunlwi  0f4Q 
•tiuciioiu    for  iwrformiiiB  %  gxm  vjiiiciy  oi  ejrpcr-   I    tl'jlogicjl  K*Qn:h-"'.— AVtw  X'grM  JSttiii^yrumml- 
—Sijif I't  Mtitital  and  SMr^'titl  ypurxaJ-  evtry  pliwiolDeii^  fttudcnl  hil  UjaKHtr^r" — CJtKH^* 

SANDERSON,  PHYSIOLOGY.     Second  Edition. 

A  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Physiolog>'.  By  J.  Buhdon  SakUER- 
SOS,  M.D,     For  the  Use  of  Students.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  Price  JI-jo 

SANDERSON,  PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

8vo.     Illustrated.  Price  Ji. 12 

SANSOM.  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.     Third  Edition  just  ready. 

The  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  ihe  Heart.  Including  the  Use  of  the 
Sphygmograph  and  Cardiograph.  By  Akthib  Eknust  Sansom,  M.D.  Third 
Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged.    With  Illustrations,     iimo.  Price  HX>o 


imo.  Price  J1.50 

SMITH,  MANUAL  OF  GYN/ECOLOGY. 

Practical  Gyna;cology.  A  Hand-book  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,  By  Het- 
WOOD  Smith,  m.d.  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  to  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital.    With  Engravings.  Price  Si. 2; 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  the  busy  practitioner  with  a  book 
systetnatically  arranged,  burdened  with  no  discussions  on  vexed  questions  of  pathol- 
og)',  and  giving  at  a  glance  the  salient  points  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  with  clear- 
ness and  brevity. 

CoNTBWTS.— ChjpIcT  I.  Un  ihi  MuTS  df  Dingnmi! :  On  Toiich— Iminedittle  uid  imermedute.  On  Slgtil 
— LiMiHllau  »nd  inicrmtdLuf.  Oo  [I oring.—[n. medial,;  unJ  imcmicdiiin.  t.  Gairnl  DacuuM.  s.  Lool 
DUcuu— DiMUdsriheOviFy.  1,  DueiHi  oTtbc  Ovcducl.  j.  DiKusoribe  BnMd  Ueboicoi.'  (.  DiwBS 
sTlheUtenu  (uniniprcgiuitcd).  7.  DiKuesarihc  Vaginn.  t,  Dliuiaarihc  Vulva.  9,  DiKuaof  >hc  Mtm- 
<M.  ID,  FiiDctEoiul  DbcuB-  11  niwuu  (oaniscwd  -wiili  Pnrciiancr.  u.  DisoMi  coo»c»l  wilh  Pulun- 
lion.     13.   Dtlcucl  [on«qucnt  on  PinuriliDn,     Appendl,  of  Rrmcdia. 


DYSMENORRHCEA.    Just  Issued. 

Its  Pathology  and  Treatment,     ismo. 

SMITH,  RINGWORM. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Ringwoi 
With  Illustrations,     iimo. 


SMITH,  ON  NURSING. 

The  Efficient  Training  of  Nurses  for  Hospital  and  Pri' 
UAJU  Robert  Smith.    Illustrated.    Third  Edition. 
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SMITH,  ON  CHILDREN. 

Clinical  Studies  of  Diseases  in  Children.    By  Eustace  Smith,  ii.d.  Second 
Revised  Edition.  Price  I2.50 

MEDICAL  HERESIES,  HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

A  Series  of  Critical  Essays  on  the  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Sectarian  Medi' 
cine,  embracing  a  Special  Sketch  and  Review  of  Homoeopathy,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent. By  GoNZALVO  C.  Smythe,  a.m.,  m.d.  Professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Indianaoolis,  Indi- 
ana.    i2mo.    Cloth.  Price  I1.25 

''Students  and  othen  inte/ested  in  the  subject  of 
medicine  will  find  a  digest  of  the  entire  controversy 
(between  the  various  schooU  of  medi'^ine)  presented  in 
this  volume." — yournai  0/Educativn. 

**  Professor  Smythe  has  succeeded  In  writine  a  brief, 
clear,  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  evolution  ormedical 
eccentricities,  and  of  modern  homceopathy ,  its  facts  and 


"  This  book  ^ves.  in  a  small  compass,  an  excellent 
history  of  medicme,  from  its  eariiest  day  to  the  present 
time.'  "Buffaio  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

**  Cannot  (ail  to  be  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  medi- 
cal profession,  but  to  the  general  xtajdtx.'— Baltimore 
GazetU. 

"  The  work  is  pleasantly  written,  in  an  easy,  £&miliar 
^tyle,  and  has  cost  the  writer  much  literary  research." 
—Nrut  York  Medical  youmal. 


SAVAGE,  FEMALE  PELVIC  ORGANS.    Author's  Edition. 

The  Surgery,  Surgical  Pathology  and  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Female  Pelvic 
Organs.  In  a  Series  of  Colored  Plates  taken  from  Natuije,  with  Commentaries, 
Notes  and  Cases.  By  Henry  Savage,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.  New  Edition.  Issued  by 
arrangement  with  the  Author,  from  the  original  Plates.    Quarto.       Price  #12.00 

SAVORY  &  MOORE,  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE. 

A  Condensed  Compend  of  Domestic  Medicine,  and  Companion  to  the  Medi- 
cine Chest.    By  Drs.  Savory  and  Moore.    Illustrated.     i6mo.  Price  .50 

SCHULTZE,  OBSTETRICAL  PLATES. 

Obstetrical  Diagrams.  Life  Size.  By  Prof.  B.  S.  Schultze,  M.d.,  of  Berlin. 
Twenty  in  the  Set.     Colored. 

Price,  in  Sheets,  $15.00  ;  Mounted  on  Rollers  $25.00 

SCANZONI,  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Sexual  Organs  of  Women.  By 
Dr.  F.  W.  Von  Scanzoni.    Translated. by  A.  K.  Gardiner,  m.d.    8vo. 

Price  $5.00 

SIEVEKING,  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

The  Medical  Adviser  in  Life  Assurance.  By  E.  H.  Sieveking,  m.d.  i2mo. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.  Price  $2.00 

SHEPPARD,  ON  MADNESS. 

Madness,  in  its  Medical,  Social  and  Legal  Aspects.  A  series  of  Lectures  de- 
livered at  King's  Medical  College,  London.     By  Edgar  Sheppard,  m.d.     8vo. 

Price  ^2.25 

STOCKEN,  DENTAL  MATERIA  MEDICA.     Third  Edition. 

The  Elements  of  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  with  Pharmacopoeia. 
By  James  Stocken,  d.d.s.     Third  Edition.     i2mo.  $2.50 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  disposed  of  in  a  little  less  than  four  months.  In 
making  this  revision  the  author  has  endeavored  to  make  it  still  more  useful  by  the 
addition  of  considerable  new  matter. 

SUTTON,  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.     Fourth  Edition. 

A  Systematic  Handbook  of  Volumetric  Analysis,  or  the  Quantitative  Estima- 
tion of  Chemical  Substances  by  Measure,  Applied  to  Liquids.  Solids,  and  Gases. 
By  Francis  Sutton,  f.cs.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Illus- 
trations.    8vo.  ^\\SL'^  %S5*^ 


SEWEL 


P.  BLAKISTON.   sn.V  &■ 


SEWELL,  DENTAL  ANATOMY  AND  SURGERY. 

A  Manual  of  Dental  Anatomy  and  Sur^jecy,  Including  the  Extraction  of  Teeth. 
Uy  H.  E,  SewELL,  D.D.S..  M.D.     With  77  Illustrations,     lamo.  Price  ti.2$ 

kin  mot  of  a  piauiiuJ  duUieiI  irlwiog  i>i|iec(llly«i        theiuiiiigeiiicu'DtnuTliMJdcmlaffcctliiuBODiHCIBl 
I    h>Bdedov«tolht»ped»Int.'"~/'«fii((«>rf.V-''-*' 

fiTILLE.  ON  MENINGITIS. 

Epidemic  Meningitis,  or  Cere  bra-spinal  Meoingitis.     By  Alphed  Stili.e.  M.d.. 

ProlesBor  of  Practice  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     8vo.  (^cc  ja.oo 

id  net!  wllh  praclicsl  iimtBlluiu."— WiVaj/rZ/iM  Mrdica!  and  Surf ic^  RrfurW  ' 


STOKES,  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  Diseases  of  the   Heart  and  Aorta.     By  Wll.LIAM  Stokes,  M. 

Svo. 


Thick 
iJ3.oo 

SWAIN,  SURGICAL  EMERGENCIES. 

Surgical  Emergencies:  Concise  Descriptions  of  the  Various  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  with  Directions  (or  their  Treatment.  By  Wsi.  I'AMi.  SWAiN,  F.H. 
C.S.     Eighty-two  Illustrations.     i2mo.  Price  f3.cO 

CofnHTS.— CxAFTU  I.  Injuriei  iq  ihe  Uiod.  11.  Injiinea  ut  ihe  Eye.  III.  Injiuiic  »  Lhc  Moulh, 
huY".  *E^P'HC^-"'l^->^y™'  'V-  ThcChdi.  V.  The  Uppet  EitRinUy.  VI.  The  Abdonon.  VII. 
ht  Polvii.  Vlll.  The  LawQ  EilRinily  IX.  Emtrgencis  connttlTd  tilth  Panucilion.  X,  Vvinttkint. 
:3tl,  AnIiMpllc  Trotment.     XII    Apparilu.  aid  DrtssiBg 

ftnhtF  of  lull/  f<mcoli<n  Imon-lciiBe  —  Fki  Prjilitkiitr- 

SWERINGEN,  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

A  Pharmaceudcal  Lexicon  or  Dictionary  of  Pharmaceutical  Science.    Contain- 
ing explanations  of  thcivarioua  subjects  and  terms  of  Pharmacy,  with  npuropriale 
P     .        ^        .u_  r-_ii ,  ^„ '  --mulK  for  Officinal,  Empirical,  and 

V.  SWERINGEN,  M.D.      Svo. 

Price.  Cloth.  $3.00;  Leather.  S4.00 

>  neiits.- '—£.»»/»■  PlLar>«ai,i,lkal  J^riMl. 
diui^guiand  ph)rii«ui,n 
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THOMPSON,  LITBOTOMY  AND  LITHOTRITY. 

Praaical  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  best  Modes  of 
Removing  Stone  from  the  Bladder.  '  By  Sm  Henrv  Thompson,  F.ltx;.B.,  Erner^ 
ilus  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College,  Third  Edition.  Svo. 
With  87  Engravings.  Price  Jj-so 

"The  cHaplcn  of  mufti  Inleicaf  are  Ihoac   in  which    Biiclaw't  opera* ion  u  diftcuued.  and  the  lioAl  dac, iq 
'hieh  is  B  rcecinl  uf  $□□  opentionft  fDritone  incawi  cpf  male  imIuIh  UBtler  lh«  autbar'a  care.    Such  «  i«l^  taii 


f    SAME   AUTMOS. 


URINARY  ORGANS.     Seventh  Edition. 


Clinical  Lectures.    Seventh  London  Edition. 
Price,  Cloth,  fi.25  ;  Paper,  .7; 


ON  THE  PROSTATE. 

Diseases  of  thf  Prnstatt-. 
Edition.     8vo.     With  Ni 


Their   Pathology  and  Treatment.     Fifth   Lon^n 
Plates.     Price,  Cloth,  J1.15  ;  Paper,  .75. 

CALCULOUS  DISEASES. 

The  Preventive  Treatmcni  of  Calculous   Diwase,  and  the  Use  of  Solvcat 
Remedies.    Second  Edition.     i6mo.  Price  (tjO» 

"  "«  l«hof  of  mhen.  ciulioui  in  ill  hit  diduclloia,  nrietllii£  klliw.. 
f  uaofiil  remllt,  *•  clever  with  hn  penu  lieii  iMih  ihxioundw 
•ciowl  the  muierlhal  ht  \t."—Aml'itan    ^.1.-.*/  ^  Mt.' 


iffofi  tv  obtain  ' 
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THOMPSON,  COUGHS  AND  COLDS. 

The  Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Coughs  and  Colds.  By  E.  S.  Thomp- 
son, M.D.     i6mo.  Price  .60 

THOROWGOOD,  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Materia  Medica.  By  John  C.  Thorowgood,  m.d. 
Illustrated!     318  pages.     i2mo.  Price  ^2.00 

BY   SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  ASTHMA. 

The  Forms,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Asthma.     i2mo. 

TUSON,  VETERINARY  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

A  Pharmacopoeia,  Including  the  Outlines  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics. For  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  By 
Richard  V.  Tuson,  f.c.s.     Third  Edition.     i2mo.  Price  $2.50 

*'  Ni)t  only  practitioners  and  students  of  veterinary  medicine,  but  chemists  and  druggistii  will  find  that  this 
book  supplies  a  want  in  veterinary  literature." — Drugg-ist  and  ChetnUt. 

THUDICHUM  ON  THE  URINE.     Second  Edition. 

The  Patholoj]jy  of  the  Urine  and  Complete.  Guide  to  Analysis.  By  John  L. 
W.   Thi'dichum,    m.d.      Second   Edition.     Enlarged  and    Illustrated.     8vo. 

Price  S5.00 

"The  treatise  of  Dr.  Thudichum  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  medical  classics  of  the  language,  and  in  com- 
pleteness, thoroughness,  and  originality,  the  volume  before  us  has  few  rivals  in  any  branch  of  our  science.  For 
the  specialist,  for  the  physiological  chemist,  for  the  physiologist,  the  volume  of  I)r.  I'hudichum  iji  a  sine  qua 
HOH,  and  to  such  the  new  edition  must  be  .%  most  welcome  guest.  ' — Pkiladtlphia  Medical  Thftes, 

TROUSSEAU,  CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,  Delivered  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,  Paris,  by  A. 
Trousseau,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris, 
etc.,  etc.  Translated  from  the  Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  by  P.  \'^ic- 
TOK  Hazire,  m.d  .  London  and  Paris  ;  and  John  Rose  Cokmack,  m.d.,  Edin- 
burgh, F.R.s.,  etc.  With  a  full  Index,  Table  of  Contents,  etc.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Sold  by  Subscription  only.  Price,  Cloth,  58.00;  Leather,  $10.00 

Sydenham  Edition,  Same  Work.  5  Vols.  8vo.  Large  Print.  Price  $15.00 
Trousseau's  Lectures  have  attained  a  reputation,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  far  greater  than  any  work  of  a  similar  character  heretofore  written.  In 
order  to  bring  the  work  within  the  reach  of  all  the  profession,  the  publishers  now 
issue  an  American  edition,  containing  all  the  lectures  as  contained  in  the  live-vol- 
ume Sydenham  edition,  at  a  much  lower  price.  Below  are  a  few  only  of  the  many 
favorable  opinions  expressed  of  the  work: — 

"  a  clever  translation  of  Pr(»f.Trouhseau'<  admirable  "We  scarcely  know  of  any  book  better  fitted  f.>r 
and  exhaustive  work  :  the  bc>i  l)ook  of  reference  upon  presentation  to  a  young  man  >%hen  entering  upon  the 
ll>e  Practice  of  Medicine." — Indiana  Medical  Gazette,     practical  work  of  his  life." — Loudon  Medical  Titncs 

and  Gazette. 

TEST  TYPES. 

Selections  from  Snellen's  Test  Types  mounted  upon  heavy  card  board ;  suit- 
able for  hanging  in  the  office.  Price  50  cents 

TIDY,  MODERN  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Modern  Chemistry-.  Organic  and  Inorganic.  By  C.  Mey- 
MOTT  Tidy,  m.d.     Svo.  Price  55.00 

*' We  doubt  if  any  other  chemical  work  containing  so  large  an  amount  of  information  could  be  procured." — 
Dublin  Mediial  Journal. 


TILT,  THE  CHANGE  OF  LIFE  IN  WOMEN. 

Tht  Change  of  Life  in  lleaUli  ami  IJisease,    A  Practical  Treatise  t 

Women  ii  the  Decline  of  Life.    By  EowARD  JoHM  Tilt, 
M.D,     Fourth  London  Edition.    Svtk  Price,  Cloth,  (1.25;  Papen 

*-Wt  bdievf  Dr.  Tilt  hrt>i(i  mucli  van  ikMonlhlarfincrHtalmr  on  tiii  lollittf ,  tnd  lundta  ll  ttCcorri- 
Igly.     Few  boski  are  iuiuxl  ihal  »s  more  lndiip«ii;tUe  lo  Ihe  lencril  pmclilianer."— /'ti^.  Mid.  Tlma. 

Bd  Venn qulu  t'«<c  -i  i>  ili>'  'ni'Ji »l.ul>"  uac  wc  h'^t'on  the  igbjrci,"— AhTm  jShI.  %'Si,^  Jbrnr^-I. 

TOMES,  DENTAL  ANATOMY.     Second  Edition. 

A  Manual  of  Denial   Anatomy.  Human  and  Comparative,      By  C.  S,  TOMES, 
D.s.    With  179  llluslrations.     Second  Kditi on.     ismo.  Price  I4.2S 

TOMES,  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

A  System  of  Dcnta!  Surgery.     By  John  Tomes,  f.b.s.    Th^  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.    By  C.  S.  Tomes,  d.o.s.    With  1163  lllusirutions.     i2Tno. 

ftice  f  5.00 

TAFT,  OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY.     Fourth  Edition. 

A  Practic.il  Treatise  on  Operative   Deniistry,      By  Jonathak  Taft,  o.d.s. 
"        100  Jilustrations.     8vo. 

Price,  Cloth,  {4.3;;  Leather.  5.00 
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TANNER,  INDEX  OF  DISEASES.     Second  Edition. 

An  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  Treatmirnl.    liy  Twos,  Hawki>  Tanner,  M.n.. 

F-K-Ci-.   Second  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    By  W.  H.  BhimdhekT,  M.D. 

With  Additions.    Appendix  of  Fonnulw,  etc.    8vo.  Price  (3.00 

By  Ibis  useful   hand-book  the  character   of  any  disease   may  be  determined   in  a 

omenl,  and  the  general  outline  of  treatment  pursued  by  the  best  aulhorilies  made 


apparent. 

"Thin  work,  like  dihci 
-litreuly  won  Ibr  iiseU  a 


-AVk  Vsrlt  Mtdical 


"  Finally,  n  chapter 
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THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  .and  Childhood.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Carefully  Revised  and  much  Knlarged.  By  Alphed  Meadows,  m.d. 
8vo.  Price  {3.00 

Recommended  as  a  Text-book  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  other  schools  of 
Medicine. 

.t  or  the  muti  un^M.omate.  nnd  a«:eBiMe   I       "  We  coniider  the  vien  oTttie' author  on  the  tnUect 
\\  on  the  ^•i\i\t^c\."^lj>ndtm  L^nut  of  IhcrapeulIcA  a^  mlional  in  the  hLEheki  tk^rBe.— 

MEMORANDA  OF  POISONS. 

A  Memoranda  of  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes  and  Tests.      Fifth  American. 

from  the  Last  London  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged.  /w  Preti, 

TTiis  most  complete  Toxicological  Manual  should   be  within  reach  of  all   physi- 

ans  and  phannacials,  and  as   an  addition   to   every  family  library,  would  be  the 

leans  of  saving  life  and  allaying  pain  when  the  delay  of  sending  for  a  physician 

ifDuId  prove  fatal. 
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TIBBETS,  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

A  Hand-book  of  Medical  Electricity.  Giving  full  directions  for  its  Applica- 
tion, etc.    By  Herbert  Tibbets,  m.d.    64  Illustrations.    8vo. 

TOLAND,  PRACTICAL  SURGERY. 

Lectures  on  Practical  Surgery.  By  H.  H.  Toland,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Surgery, 
University  of  California.  Second  Edition.  With  Additions  and  Numerous  Illus- 
trations.   8vo.  Price,  Cloth,  M<5o;  Leather,  ^5.00 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

The  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  New  Series. 
Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV  and  v.    8vo.  Price,  per  volume,  I2.50 

TYSON,  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  AND  DIABETES. 

A  Treatise  on  Diabetes  and  Bright's  Disease.  With  Especial  Reference  to 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  By  James  Tyson,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Pathology 
and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  Colored  Plates 
and  many  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  Price  I3.50 


"  This  volume  is  the  outcome  of  some  fifteen  years* 
special  &tudy  and  observation,  and  will  be  foimd  to  be 

a  very  well  prepared  monoipraph His  direc« 

tlons  arc  clear  and  minute. — M€d.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 


"  The  symptoms  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  treat- 
ment is  exceedingly  well  described,  so  that  every  one 
reading  the  book  must  be  prohted." — CmciMMati  Lan- 
ctt  and  Ciinic. 


BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF   URINE. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Examination  of  Urine.  For  the  use  of  Physicians  and 
Students.  With  Colored  Plates  and  Numerous  Illustrations  Engraved  on  Wood. 
Fourth  Edition.     i2mo.  Price  $1.50 

Advantage  has  been  taken,  in  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  not  only  to 

correct  the  previous  one»  but  to  make  such  additions  of  new  Facts  and  Processes  as 

would  add  to  its  value  without  materially  increasing  its  size^ 

"  Dr.  Tyson  commences  with  a  short  account  of  the  theory  of  renal  secretion,  the  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
ters of  the  urine,  .ind  the  reagents  and  apparatus  used  in  its  analysis.  Excellent  rules  are  then  given  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  albumen,  sugar,  coloring-matters,  bile,  urea,  uric  acid,  chlorides,  phosphates  and  sulphates  ;  and 
.-ninute  instructions  for  approximative  and  quantitative  determination  of  most  of  those  ingredients  by  vdumetric 
analysis  are  supplied."—- /'A>7a</^//Aia  Medical  Ttmts. 

**  We  have  experienced  both  pleasure  and  profit  ftom  the  perusal  of  this  book.  It  is  agreeably  written,  contaiits 
much  practical  information,  and  is,  we  believe,  a  reliable  and  satisfactory  guide  to  the  clinical  examination  of 
irine.  We  can  recommend  Dr.  Tyson's  book  as  one  that  amply  supplies  the  clinical  needs  of  the  physician." — 
DubliH  yournal  of  Medical  Science. 

THE  CELL  DOCTRINE.    Second  Edition. 

The  Cell  Doctrine.  Its  History  and  Present  State.  With  a  Copious  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject.  Illustrated  by  a  Colored  Plate  and  Wood  Cuts.  Second 
Edition.    8vo.  Price  |2.oo 

TURNBULL,  ARTIFICIAL  ANESTHESIA. 

The  Advantages  and  Accidents  of  Artificial  Anaesthesia  ;  Its  Employment  in 
the  Treatment  of  Disease ;  Modes  of  Administration  ;  Considering  their  Rela- 
►  tive  Risks ;  Tests  of  Purity ;  Treatment  of  Asphyxia ;  Spasms  of  the  Glottis ; 
Syncope,  etc.  By  Laurence  Turnbull,  m.d.,  ph.g.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  Jeffer- 
son College  Hospital,  etc.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  27 
Illustrations  of  Various  Forms  of  Inhalers,  etc.     i2mo.  Price  $1.50 

"  Anaathesia  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  physicians  and  dentists,  and  everything  that  will 
aid  them  in  better  understanding  the  subject  is  sought  with  great  avidity.  This  work  we  regard  as  the  best  aid  in 
the  study  of  the  subject,  and  it  presents  the  subject  up  to  the  present  hour." — Dental  Register. 

TEALE,  DANGERS   TO   HEALTH.    Third  Edition. 

A  Pictorial  Guide  to  Domestic  Sanitary  Defects.  By  T.  Pridjin  Teale,  m.d.. 
F.R.c.s.     With  Colored  Plates.     8vo.  Price  I3.50 


VACHER,  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Primer  of  Chemistry.     Including  Analysis.     By  ARTHUR  VacheR-     tSmo 

Price  .50 
VIRCHOW.  POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATIONS.  Second  Edi- 
tion. 

Postmortem   En  ami  nations.     A  Description  and  Explanation  of  <he  Method 
of  Performing  tbem  in  the  Dead  House  of  the  Berlin  Chariii^  HospiLiI.  with 
especial  reference  to  Medico-legal  Practice.     By  i'rof.  VikchOW.    Trjnsli' 
by  Dr.  T.  P.  SMini.    Second  Edition,     iimo.    Willi  4  Plates. 

K  ihoTtmah  and  tytvnmiic  mtijuni  In       copvcnicm  iw  every  tujibca)  KductHt  and  pnictitjuc 
.,    .  .  .    .._.   ,._.  .L._,_        —Bri/iiA  AfiJIi^i  JMinuil. 


WAGSTAFFE,  HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY. 

The  Students  Guide  lo  Human  O&ieology.  By  Wu.uah  Warwick  Wao- 
STAFFR,  F.K.c.s.  With  23  Lithographic  Plates  of  the  Bones,  Showing  Muscle 
Attachments,  and  60  Wood  Engravings.      i:mo.  Price  f3-00 

WALTON,  DISEASES  OP  THE  EYE.     Third  Edition. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  ilie  Eye.  By  Ha^'N'ES  WalTOJ.',  li.t). 
Tliird  Edition.  Rewritten  and  Enlarged.  With  five  plain  and  three  colored 
full-page  Plates:  and  many  other  Illustrations,  Test  Types,  etc.  Nearly  Iioc 
pages.     8vo.  Price  ^.oc 

WARNER,  CASE  TAKING. 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Medical  Case  Taking.  By  Francis  Warmer,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.,  etc.     lamo.     Cloth.  Price  J1.7S 

CUiui.    Anhhiic   DiHU«.     Dl>«ucs    of  iW  Ktry^M  <.yntm.    OfthcVu. 
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WATERS,  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST.     Second  Edition. 

The  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Their  Clinical  History,  Pathology  and  Treat- 
ment. By  A.  T.  H.  Waters,  m.d..  Fellow  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  With 
Numerous  Illustrative  Cases  and  Lithographic  Plates.     8vo,  Price  $^.ao 
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WOOD,  BRAIN\VORK. 

Hrainwork  and  Overwork.     By  Prof.  H,  C.  Wood,  Jk.     3imo. 

Price,  Paper  cower.  ,30 ;  Cloth  .50 

WEDLS,  DENTAL  PATHOLOGY. 

With  Special  Referenct  lo  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Teeth.  With 
Notes  by  Thos.  B.  Hitchcixk.  M.D.,  of  Harvard  University.  105  lllustTd- 
(rations.    8vo.  Price,  Cloth,  $3.50;  Leather,  I4.J0 

WHITTAKER,  ON  THE  URINE. 

Student's  Primer  on  ihc  Urine.  By  J.  Travis 
Anderson's  College  Dispensitry.     With  llluf" 


PhTiiokifiisl  Study  of  UriDC-Scnu 

hJ  Behavi..,.    5«ilm<rni  ax  Depotiu. 

Vns.    nuaphuei.    Biwd.    Sugar.    : 

.    Uric  Acid.    Triple  Pfaoiphau 

•f  S«U  •»]  of  Amnwnla.    Cyiiine. 

e  plAt«  an  pilMllliiil  ofgmt 

■)f  Ike  etching  needle  ka 


s  Whittaker,  M.d,.  Physician  !■> 

s  Etched  on  Copper.     i6mo.  * 

Price  f  1.5c 

on  in  l>aiiint.  Qunnliiy.  Colof.  Odor.  Specific  Cnvlly.  Rltlori 
:hcinicil  Study  of  Urine— Reaction.  Albumen  Chluridei  ArairuMi 
le.  Micnscoptcal  Study  <jf  Urine  and  I7(inari'  Dcp«iB— Annqihaiii 
PhMphile  nf  Lime.  Failheiy  PhHpbalei.  Oulile  of  Uae.  Unie 
yrcBlni^.    Leucine.  Cholsleiine.    Epithelium.     Fat  Clohuha.   clt. 
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WEST,  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.     Fourth  Edition. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Charles  West,  m.d.  Fourth 
London  Edition.  Revised  and  in  part  re-written  by  the  Author.  With  Numer- 
ous Additions  by  J.  Mathews  Duncan,  m.d.,  Obstetric  Physician  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital    8vo.         .  Price  I5.00 

Drs.  West  and  Duncan  are,  perhaps,  the  most  celebrated  London  physicians 
giving  attention  to  the  Diseases  of  Women,  and  together  have  made  a  most  com- 
plete work,  either  for  the  physician  or  student. 

WILKS,  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Lectures  on  Pathological  Anatomy.  By  Samuel  Wilkes,  f.r.s.  Second 
Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Walter  Moxon,  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  Physician  to 
and  Lecturer  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London.    8vo.  Price  |6.oo 

BY  same  author. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Delivered  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
London.    New  Edition,  with  Additions,  Numerous  Illustrative  Cases,  etc.    8vo. 

\^PrepariHg, 

"  A  book  of  great  value,  embodying  as  It  does  the  results  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  London  Hospital  Physicians." — American  yournal  of  Mtdical  Scigncg, 

WRIGHT,  ON  HEADACHES.     Ninth  Thousand. 

Headaches,  their  Causes,  Nature  and  Treatment.  By  Henry  G.  Wright, 
M.D     i2mo.  Price  .50 

WILSON,  ON  DRAINAGE. 

Drainage  for  Health ;  or,  Easy  Lessons  in  Sanitary  Science,  with  Numerous 
Illustrations.  By  Joseph  Wii.son,  m.d.,  Medical  Director  United  States  Navy. 
One  Vol.     Octavo.  Price  $1.00 

"  Dr.  Wilson  is  favorably  known  as  one  of  the  lead-  i        *'  Easily  understood,  and  briefly  and  concisely  pre- 

ing  American  writers  on  nygiene  and  public  health.  |  tented." — Providtncf  youmal. 

The  book  deserves  popularity."— i>/r</u-a/ <iff<:^  Surgi-  •        "  Will  be  found  of  value." — Boston  Transcript, 

cai  RfPorUr.  \  I       ••  Worthy  of  praise  as  a  popular  statement  <rf  the 

"  Well  written  and  well  illustrated.     Attention  to  its  subject." — Boston  Tottma/ of  Chemistry. 

teachings  may  save  much  disease  and  perhaps  many  i  ^   "  Willbe  sure  to  bea  harbinserof  goodinevery  &m- 

lives." — Cincinnati  Gaxette.  ily  whose  good  fortune  it  may  be  to  possess  a  copy." — 

"  Interesting  as  well  as  \xitM."— Philadelphia  Led-  \  Builder  and  Wood  Worker, 
g^r. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

NAVAL  HYGIENE. 

Naval  Hygiene,  or,  Human  Health  and  Means  for  Preventing  Disease.  With 
Illustrative  Incidents  derived  from  Naval  Experience.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    8vo.  Price  $3.00 

WILSON,   HOW  TO  LIVE. 

Health  and  Healthy  Homes.  A  Guide  to  Personal  and  Domestic  Hygiene. 
By  George  Wilson,  m.d.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Edited  by  Jos.  G. 
Richardson,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
314  pages.     i2mo.  Price  fi. 00 

Chaptbk  I. — Introductory,  page  17.    11.  The  Human  Body,  33.     in.  Causes  of  Disease,  66.     iv.  Food  and 

l>iet.  1x9.     V.  Cleanliness  and  Clothing,  169.    vi.  Exercise,  Reoreation  and  Training,  187.    VH.  Home  and  It* 

Surroundings,  Drainage,  Warmini».  etc.,  221.     viii.  Infectious  Diseases  and  their  Prevention,  269. 

"  A  most  useful,  and  in  every  way,  acceptable  book."— iVrw  York  Herald. 

"  Marked  throuifhout  by  a  sound,  scientific  spirit,  and  an  absence  of  all  hasty  seneralizatioas,  sweepinjs  asser- 
tions, and  abuse  cf  statistics  in  support  of  the  writer's  particular  views.     .     .     .     We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 


BY   SAME   AUTHOR. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  HYGIENE 

And   Sanitary  Science.    With  Illustrations.    Fourth  Edition.    Revised  and 
Enlarged.     8vo.  Price  I2.75 
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WILSON,  HUMAN  ANATOMY.    Tenth  Edition. 

The  Anatomist's  Vade-Mecum.  General  and  Special.  By  IVof.  Erasmus  WIL- 
SON, Edited  by  George  Buchanan,  I'roresBor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  Uic  Uni- 
versily  of  Glasgow  ;  and  Henrv  E.  Clark,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary  School  of  Medicine,  Glasgow.  Tenth  Edition.  With  450  Engravings 
(including  26  Colored  Plates).    Crown  8vo.  Price  }6.oo 

Recommended  as  a  Text-book  at  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago ;  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York;  Si.  Louis  Medical  College;  Yale  and  Datttnoutb  Schools,  and 
many  other  Colleges, 

BV  same:  AtrrHOR. 

HEALTHY  SKIN.     Eighth  Edition. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hal] 
ment.     Eighth  Edition.      12mo,     i'apet. 

WILSON,  SEA  VOYAGES  FOR  HEALTH. 

The  Ucean  as  a  Health  Resort.  A  Handbook  of  Practical  Information  n%  to 
Sea  Voyages,  for  the  Use  of  Toorisis  and  Invalids.  By  Wm.  S.  W11.SON,  L.K.C.P. 
i^nd.,  M.H.C.S.E.  With  a  Chart  showing  the  Ocean  Routes,  and  Illustrating  the 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.     Crown  Evo.  Price  f  l.jo 

«PTUi.     CunulvtEfftdu  of  the  Ocean  Oimaii      a.  The  Viriom  HaJlh  VoyagM.     J,  TimcofSlanine- 
Chog^iilt  a  Ship.     4.  PnUminafjr  Aftajij^rmcnU.    s,  UfcuSea.    6r  CLinmcBiiil  Vp'tfjiiber,    7-  Uuiaj(a&»m«f 
HallhxlSa.    S.  Ouupauuni  uJ  AmuKiKnu  a*  Sx*.    y.  Obiecli  <>r  Iniercti  at  Sea.    i«,  Cn^  <^f  the 
TtiyiWE— PuDin  Flaw.     n.  The  Homeward  Vnya^e.     ii.  Aiulralb'.  1»  CLinule,  Cilju.and  Health  Kcxuni. 
ij.  South  Africa  and  iu  Cliinaw.     14.  The  MctwrcilDgy  of  Ihe  Ocean. 

ArnHDix  A.— O0161  Required  for  a  Voyage  a  Amtraliu.    B.  Nimei  and  A^Urcuei  nf  iDine  oT  the  PnAtiy^ 
Shlppias  fatal. 
"  All  lh(  hlfninadon  u  suppUeil  br,  w  batei 

KdSlmenolaycoiuuUit  wilhadvaniaje.  ai  ....  .         . 

■iVeGt  vf  A  long  vara[e  u  uh." — Mfdieaf  'Jimtt  and  GauUt- 
"  We  have  read  every  pageoflhia  book,  and  have  derived  both  itniRiGIlDb  «ad  UDuaflnrtU-"— ^HcrJ. 

WELLS.  OVARIAN  AND  UTERINE  TUMORS.     Just  Out. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Ovarian  and  Uterine  Tumor?,     By 

T.  Spencer  Wells,  m.u.     [Ilustratt-d.     8vi>.  Price,  Cloth,  J? .00 

So  long  a  time  having  elapsed  since  Dr.  Wells  has  collected  the  results  of  his 

large  experience  in  book  form,  the  present  volume  will  be  eagerly  looked  for  by  «1I 

interested  in  this  very  important  subject. 

WOLFE,  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  1 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye.  Being  a  Course  of 
Systematic  and  Clinical  Lectures  to  Sliidcnls  and  Medical  Practitioners.    By  M.     ' 

WoLFK,  F.R.c.P.K.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Ophthalmic  Institution,  etc. 
With  10  Colored  Plates,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.  Octavo.       Price  ^7,00 

WALKER.  INTERMARRIAGE. 

Intermarriage,  ot.  The  Mode  in  which,  and  the  Causes  why,  Beaut>-,  Heailh 
and  Intellect  resuh  from  certain  Unions;  and  Deformity,  Disease  and  loutlity 
from  others.     Illustrated,      umo.  Vt\at%\SXt 

WARD'S  COMPEND  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Compcndof  Chemistry  for  Chemical  and  Mediciil  Students,  BvG.  Mason 
Wako,  M.n.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  Jefferson  Medical  Cullege,  PhfU- 
delphia.  Containing  a  Table  of  Elements  and  Tables  for  the  Detection  of 
Metals  in  Solutions  of  Mixed  -Substances,  etc.     ilmn.     Clotli. 

Interleaved  for  the  addition  of  Notes,  J1.15;  plai. 


fe  of  any  bflaglh. 
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WOODMAN  and  TIDY,  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology.  By  W.  Bathurst  Woodman,  m.d., 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  and  Charles  Meymott  Tidy,  f.c.s..  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the  London  Hospital.  With 
Chromo-Lithographic  Plates,  representing  the  Appearance  of  the  Stomach  in 
Poisoning  by  Arsenic,  Corrosive  bublimate.  Nitric  Acid,  Oxalic  Acid ;  the  Spectra 
of  Blood  and  the  Microscopic  Appearance  of  Human  and  other  Hairs ;  and 
116  other  Illustrations.     Large  octavo.    Sold  only  by  Subscription. 

Price,  Cloth,  17.50;  Medical  Sheep,  $8.50;  Law  Leather,  I8.50 

*'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  work  to  be  one  of  unusual  merit.  More  readable  than  Taylor, 
more  systematic  in  its  arrangement,  and  more  practical  in  its  instruction,  it  will  prove  to  the  medical  jurist,  not 
less  than  to  the  general  prmcddoner,  a  storehouse  of  useful  knowledge,  conveyed  in  an  unusually  graphic  style."— 
Dublin  youmal  0/  Medical  Scienct. 

"  The  authors  of  this  truly  great  work  have  largely  supplied  the  want  felt,  sooner  or  later,  by  almost  every 
doctor." — CinciMHati  Lancet  and  Obserper. 

"  AU  the  best  known  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  have  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  production  of 
the  present  volume.  It  contains  almost  everytning  that  can  be  found  in  other  works  on  the  subject ;  but  icis  no 
mere  compilation.  Dr.  Woodman  and  Dr.  Tidy  have  both  thought  out  the  subject  for  themselves,  and.  with  rare 
industry  and  acumen,  have  brought  together  a  mass  of  facts  wnich  is  little  short  of  astounding.  The  book  is 
urorthy  to  take  its  place  alongside  of  any  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  most  prove  of  great  tise  to  all  who  prac- 
tice in  criminal  courts,  and  to  all  medical  practitioners.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  our  read- 
ers."— London  Lancet. 

**  Altogether  the  work  will  rank  with  the  best  of  its  class  as  a  medico-legal  hand-book,  and  cannot  fi&il  to  gain 
a  wide  popularity."— AViw  york  MediccU  Recwrd. 

"It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  boundless  subject  of  medical  jurisprudence." — 
Albany  Law  youmai, 

**  The  scope  of  this  book  is  very  wide,  and  its  execution  worthy  of  all  commendation." — Philadelphia  Legal 
Jnteliigencer. 

WYTHE,,  ON  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

The  Microscopist.  A  Manual  of  Microscopy  and  Compendium  of  the  Micro- 
scopic Sciences,  Micro-Mineralogy,  Micro-Chemistry,  Biology,  Histology,  and 
Practical  Medicine.  By  Joseph  H.  Wythe,  a.m.,  m.d.  Fourth  Edition.  252 
Illustrations.     8vo.  Price,  Cloth,  I3.00;  Leather,  ^.00 

An  Index  and  Glossary  have  been  combined  in  this  edition,  so  as  to  be  a  source 

of  valuable  information.    Notices  of  recent  additions  to  the  microscope,  together 

with  the  genera  of  microscopic  plants,  have  been  given  in  an  Appendix. 

"  From  what  we  knew  of  the  author  of  this  work,  ax  i  "  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  text-books  on  mi- 
a  skilled  practical  Microscopist,  a  successful  teacher  of  I    croscopy  ever  oflfered  to  students  or  practitioners  of 


the  science,  and  a  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery 
of  lontf  and  varied  experience,  we  had  a  riij^ht  to  expect 
agooa  book  from  his  bands.  Our  expectations  are  fully 
realized  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  style  is  clear 
and  distinct,  and  one  reads  the  book  with  the  utmost 
facility  of  comprehension.  It  is  the  more  valuable  to 
the  pnysician  and  medical  student  on  account  of  its 
closer  application  of  the  microscope  to  medical  subjects 
than  we  find  elsewhere.  The  numerous  plates,  many 
of  which  are  beautifully  colored,  are  not  to  be  excelled. 
We  feel  proud  of  it  as  an  American  production." — 
Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  yournal. 


medicine.  This  edition  has  been  greatly  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  addition  of  chapters  on  the  use  of  the 
microscope  in  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  etiology,  and 
numerous  new  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  froiu 
Rindlleisch. 

"  The  author  very  carefully  brings  out  every  neces- 
sary  fauct  and  principle  relating  to  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, smd  now  that  this  instrument  has  become  an  es- 
sential part  of  every  practitioners  armamentariuin,  k 
practic^  guide  and  reierence  book  is  also  a  necessity, 
and  we  are  fiilly  warranted  in  reiterating  the  statement 
that  this  is  ooe  of  the  most  valuable  text-books  ever 
offered  to  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine." — 
The  Cinamnaii  Lancet  and  Clinic. 


BY  SAME  ATTTHOR. 

DOSE  AND  SYMPTOM  BOOK.    Eleventh  Edition. 

The  Physician's  Pocket  Dose  and  Symptom  Book.  Containing  the  Doses  and 
Uses  of  all  the  Principal  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  Original  Prepara- 
tions.    Eleventh  Revised  Edition. 

Price,  Cloth,  $1.00;  Leather,  with  Tucks  and  Pocket,  $1.2^ 

"  The  chapter  on  Dietetic  Preparations  will  be  found  useful  to  all  practicing  physicians,  most  of  whom  have  but 
tittle  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  preparing  the  various  articles  of  diet  for  tne  sick.  ' — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  yournal. 


"  Many  a  hard-worked  practitioner  will  find  it  a  useful  little  work  to  have  on  his  study  table."— Cmum^  Medical 
and  Surgical  youmai. 
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WHEELER,  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Medical  Chcmistn-,  Inctudinf;  the  Oullines  of  Organic  nnil  Physin logical 
Chcmisiry.     Uy  C.  Gilbeht  Wheeled,  M.D.     Second  Edilion.     IZtnci. 

WOAKES.  ON  DEAFNESS  AND  GIDDINESS. 

On  Deafness,  Giddiness  nnd  Noises  in  ilie  Head;  or.  The  Nasi>-Phar)'n|;cal 
Aspect  of  Ear  Disease.  By  Edwarw  Woakes.  «.I>  ,  Senior  Aural  Sutgcnn  lo 
(he  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Cheat.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  with  Additional  Illustrations,     izmo. 


BY  THE  SAMK  ALnilOK. 

WOAKES.  ON    NASAL  CATARRH. 

Posl-nasal  Catarrh.     Its  Causes,  Consequences  and  Ttcilmcnt.  /»  /Vi-«. 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS. 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 
Being  Descriptions,  with  originjl  Figures,  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in 
Medicine,  andan  account  of  their  Properties  and  Uses.  By  Robert  tiEKiLsy, 
P.L.S..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  King's  College,  and  to  the  Pharmaceutic  al 
Society,  and  Henry  Trimehs.  m.b..  p.l.s.,  late  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School.  In  42  Parts,  each,  f2.oo,  or  in  4  vols.,lai'ge 
8vo,  with   306  Colored  Plates,  bound  in  half  morocco,  gilt  edged.  {90,00 


AN  ATLAS  OF  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANATOMY. 

After  Plane  Sections  of  Frozen  Bodies.  By  Wti.liam  Brai'NR,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated  by  Edward  Bellamy,  f.r.c.S.,  Stir- 
geon  III  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  Charing  Cross  llospitaL  With  34  Pholo- 
lithographic  Plates  and  46  Wood  cuts.     Large  imp,  8va.  t^JM 

ATLAS  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 

Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Illustrations,  with  Descriptive  Text  and  Notes  upon 
Treatment,  By  Tilbl'RY  Kox,  M.D..  P.H.CP.,  late  Physician  lo  the  Uepartmcnt 
ftir  Skin  Diseases  in  University  College  Hospital.  With  Ji  Colored  Plates 
In  iS  Parts,  each,  Ji.oo  or,  1  Vol.,  Royal  4to,  Cloth.  f  lo.oo 

AN  ATLAS  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY. 

Illustrating  most  of  the  ordinary  Dissections,  and  many  not  usually  practiced  hy 
the  Student.  By  Rickman  J,  Godlee,  m.s.,  f.r.c.S.,  Assistant  Suigcon  to 
University  College  Hospital,  and  Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Universi- 
ty College.  Witb4S  imp.  410  Colored  Plates  (iti  figures),  ajid  a  volume  of  Ex- 
planatory Text.  i^aoo 

A  COURSE  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

By  Christopher  Heath,  f.h.c.s..  Home  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  Uni- 
versity College,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital.  With  so  Plates  drawn  from 
Nature  by  M.  L^:veill6,  and  colored  by  hand  under  bisdirection.     410,     {14.00 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CLINICAL  SURGERY. 

Consisting  of  Plates,  Photographs.  Wood  cuts,  Di.igrams.  etc.,  etc..  illilstral- 
ing  Surgical  Diseases.  Symptoms,  and  Accidents;  also  Operative  and  other 
Methods  of  Treatment,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress.  By  Jonathan  HutcBIK- 
SOS,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital.  Vol.  I,  containing  (as- 
aculi  I  to  X.  bound,  with  Appendix  AndVtvduL. 
rascfculj  XI  to  XV.      Read^. 


NOW  READY,  THE  SEVENTH  REVISED  EDITION. 

MEIGS  AND  PEPPER,  ON  CHILDREN. 

THE  MOST  THOROUGH,  COMPLETE  AND  PfeACtlCAL  WORK 
ON  THE  SUBJECT  NOW  BEFORE  THE  PROFESSION. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILD- 
REN. By  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  m.d.,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  etc.,  and  William 
Pepper,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Provost 
and  ex-officio  President  of  the  Faculty,  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  etc.,  etc.    The  Seventh  Revised  and  Improved 

Edition.    In  one  volume  of  over  iioo  royal  octavo  pages. 

Price,  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth,  $6.00;  Leather  $7.00. 

The  rapid  sale  of  six  large  editions  of  Drs.  Meigs  and  Pepper's  work  on  Children, 
and  the  demand  for  the  new  edition  now  ready,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  great 
popularity.  The  large  practice,  of  many  years'  standing,  of  the  authors,  imparts  to  it  a 
value  unequaled,  probably,  by  any  other  on  the  subject  now  before  the  profession. 

The  entire  work  has  been  now  again  subjected  to  an  entire  and  thorough  revision, 
some  articles  have  been  rewritten,  many  additions  made,  and  great  care  observed  by 
the  authors,  that  it  should  be  most  effectually  brought  up  to  the  light,  pathological 
and  therapeutical,  of  the  present  day. 

The  publishers  have  very  many  favorable  notices  of  the  previous  editions,  re- 
ceived from  numerous  sources,  foreign  and  domestic.  They  append  a  few  from  lead- 
ing journals,  which  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  value  placed  upon  it,  both  as  a 
Text-Book  for  the  Student  and  a  work  of  reference  for  the  General  Practitioner. 

"  It  is  the  most  complete  -work  upon  the  subject  in  our  language ;  it  contains  at  once  the  results  of  personal  and 
the  experience  of  others ;  i:s  quotations  from  the  most  recent  authorities,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  ample,  and 
we  think  the  authors  deserve  congratulations  for  baring  produced  a  book  unequaled  for  the  use  of  the  student, 
and  indispensable  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner." — American  Medical  youmetl. 


*'  But  as  a  scientific  guide  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  text*book  so  cor-plete,  so  just,  and  so  readable,  as  the  one  before  us,  which  in  its 
new  form  cannot  £ul  to  make  friends  wherever  it  sAall  go,  and  nrherever  great  erudition,  practical  tact,  and  flueat 
and  agreeable  diction  are  appreciated." — American  youmal oy  Obsi9iric4. 


"  It  is  only  three  years  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  recommending  the  Fifth  Edition  of  this  excellent  work. 
With  the  recent  additions  it  may  safely  be  pronounce<l  one  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  works  on  diseases 
of  children  of  which  the  American  Practitioner  can  avail  himself,  for  study  or  reference.*' — N.  V.  Med.  yaumal. 


"  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  in  the  way  of  criticism,  of  a  work  so  well  known.  But  it  is  clinical.  Like  to 
many  other  good  American  medical  b»ks,  it  manrelously  combines  a  ritumi  of  all  the  best  Ekiropean  literature 
and  practice,  with  evidence  throughout  of  good  personal  judgment,  knowledge,  and  experience.  The  book  also 
abounds  in  exposition  of  American  experience  and  observation  in  all  that  relates  to  the  diseases  of  children.  Wo 
are  glad  to  add  it  to  our  library.  There  are  few  diseases  of  children  which  it  does  not  treat  of  fully  and  wisely,  ia 
the  light  of  the  latest  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  science." — London  Lancet. 

P.  BLAKISTON,  SON  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Successors  to  LIND3AY  ft  BLAKISTON, 
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NINTH  REVISED  EDITION. 

Rt;omnitn<ied  ai  a  Tixt-6eek  al   Ya!t  Cot/igt,  Univinilf  af  MicASgaiu 

Cellfgeef  Phytiriont  and  Surgtem:.  Baltimt're,  BaUimoi-i  A/edual 

Calligt,  LomfailU  AffJiaU  i.'o//t/;i,  an-l  a  ttamier  p/  vther 

Collegii  t^mughtuf  flit  l/mliJ  Slatrs. 

BIDDLE'S  MATERIA  MEDICA.  For  the  Use  of  Students 
and  Physicians.  By  the  late  Prof,  John  B.  Biddi^,  m.d., 
Professor  of  Mareria  Medica  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia.  The  Ninth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and 
in  many  parts  rewritten,  by  his  son,  Clement  Biddle,  m.d., 
.Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Navy,  assisted  by  Henrv  Morhis, 
M.D.  Containing  all  the  additions  and  changes  niude  in  ihe 
last  revision  of  the  United  Stales  Phannacopckiia,     Octavo. 

Bound  in  Clolh.    Price  $4.00;  Leather,  $4.78. 

BBOOHMS  KO  ATION  B. 

"  It  will  be  found  x  ueeftil  handbook  hy  sliKtciila.  cspecillly,  who  n»y  be 
iimler  the  instmclion  of  its  able  and  accomplish eil  aulhnr." — American  MtJ- 
itai  yeurtinl. 

••  In  ihort,  it  19  just  the  »ork  for  a  sliident,  enibrMinc  ■<  it  Aots  what  wilt 
be  (lisciusoil  in  a  course  oE  lectures  on  niatena  medica." — Ctnntmati  Medit^i 

"In  tnilh.the  work  is  well  ndajitcd  Lo  the  wants  of  nudentv" — TieC/tKv. 

"  Nothing  bai  escaped  ihe  wrilcr'i  scan.  All  the  new  remedies  agaliiH 
diiWltse  are  duly  and  judiciously  noted.  Sludenls  will  ccTtainlv  tpnteciate  ill 
•hnpely  form,  graix  of  manner,  and  getieral  muitum  in  parve  My!e.'' — Amtri- 

"  Diilrlie's  *  Materia  Medica '  is  well  known  to  Ihe  proreanon,  being  a  atantf  ■ 
ftfil  icsi  book  in  several  leading  colleges." — A™  Yorh  MrJiial  ytmmal. 

■■It  containi,  in  a  condensed  form,  all  Ihal  iEV^uid>le  in  materia  medica. 
and  furnishes  the  medical  student  with  a  complete  manual  on  IhU  subject." — 

Canada  LaiKff. 

"  The  necessity  far  a  new  edition  of  this  work  in  to  shon  n  lime  is  the  bca 
proof  of  the  value  in  which  it  is  held  by  ibc  profcsEion," — Mtdical  and  Surg- 
Kai  Riporter. 

"  The  sandard  '  Materia  Medica '  with  n  lai^e  number  of  medic«:  students 
is  Biddies."— .ffa^o/o  MidUat and Surgital  Jpumat. 

•'"Vat  larger  works  usually  recommended  as  leil-books  in  our  medical 
schooli  ate  loo  voluminous  for  convenient  use.  This  work  will  b«  found  to 
coiuain  in  a  condensed  form  all  thnt  is  most  valuable,  and  will  supply  sludenls 
with  a  reliable  guide." — CAicogo  Medical  yaurnel. 

*,*  This  Ninth  Edition  contains  ell  the  additions  and  dunces  in  the  U.  S. 
rbarmicopa-ia,  Sixth  Revision. 


BYFORD'S 

Diseases   of  Women. 

THIRD  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

Recommended  as  a    Text-book  at  Rusk  Aledical  College^  Chicago  ;   WomafCs 
Medical  College^  Chicago;  NcUiona  I  Medical  College  ^  Washington^  D.  C, 

and  other  Medical  Schools. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 
APPLIED  TO  THE  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS 
INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN.  By  Wm.  H.  Byford,  a.m., 
M.D.,  author  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Chronic  Inflammation 
and  Displacement  of  the  LTn impregnated  Uterus,"  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children 
in  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  and  in  the  Woman's  Medi- 
cal College,  Chicago.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  In  One 
Volume.     Octavo.     164  Illustrations. 

Price,  Cloth,  $B.OO;    Leather,  $6. CO. 


BEOOMMENBATIONB. 

"  I  have  read  with  pleasure  your  book  on  Diseases  of  Women ;  it  gratifies 
mc  to  indorse  its  teachings." — Pro/.  H.  P.  C.  JVilson,  yr.,  Baltimore. 

"  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  author,  and  regard  him  an  excellent  practi- 
tioner and  teacher." — Dr.  y.  A,  Ireland^  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynic- 
cology,  Louisville  Medical  College. 

"  It  is  much  improved  and  is  still  more  what  it  always  was,  a  valuable  practi- 
cal assistant  to  the  practitioner." — Prof.  Heftry  G.  Landis,  Starling  Medical 
College,  Columbus. 

**■  I  find,  from  its  being  so  well  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  science 
it  treats  of,  that  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  medicnl 
student.*^ — J.  Fred  Prioleau^M.  D.^  Professor  of  Gynecology ,  Medical  College 
of  South  Carolina  f  Charleston* 

*'  The  author  has  jvesented  to  the  profession  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  diseases  of  females.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Byford 
upon  his  success,  and  feel  satisfied  that  the  effort  will  be  duly  appreciated  bv 
those  whom  the  work  is  intended  to  instruct.  It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises 
on  the  subject  ever  submitted  to  the  American  profession,  and  will  early  be 
acknowledged  as  such.  It  is  well  written,  and  where  necessary,  is  appropri- 
ately illustrated.'" — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter^  Philadelphia. 

*•  The  present  work  being  particularly  of  use  where  questions  of  etiology 
and  general  treatment  are  concerned.  #  *  »  This  volume,  hence,  will 
commend  itself  both  to  those  who  possess  former  editions  and  to  those  who 
do  not.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  many,  and  will  certainly  prove  interest- 
ing to  all." — The  American  yournal  of  Obstetrics. 

"  These  important  toi>ic3  are  all  handled  vigorously  and  practically.  The 
work  cannot  fail  to  be  in  great  demand,  and  to  exert  a  material  influence  on 
clinical  practice." — iVew  York  Medical  yournal. 


P.  BIjAKIBTON,  son  it  CO.,  Publishers  and  Booksellers. 
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A  NEW  OCTAVO  SERIES  ■ 

Standard  Medical  Books. 

PRICE  Of  EACH,  m  STSOnO  PAPER  COVERS.  K  CIS.:  CLDIH.  i!.25. 

Will  Printad,  Ipom  Clur  lytt,  on  Good  Pipar.  and  Glrongly  Bojnd ;  Unilorni  in  Six.  Prlit*  and  Binding. 

SFSCI/lL  NOTICE.—  TA/w  bivkn  nnl»i,>  -'I  >'»  IW  ,r:gi.al  ..-rf  «<.-»  •rftn'ipi  iMi^i.  I»t  ill,.l^»lu 

Stf-SENT,  POSTPAID,  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 

BEALE  ON  SLIGHT  AILMENTS. 

[  SLIGHT  AUGMENTS;  Their  Nnturc,  Causes,  nnd  Ttealmeni.  Jly  l.lUNeLS.  Beale,  m.d, 
f.R.S.,  Professor  of  I'raetice  in  King's  Medicil  College,  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Eb 
liii^^,  wilh  lltusttatioDS.     Octavo.     "Jtal  rtatiy. 

Price,  in  Strong  P«per  Covers,  75  Cenls;  Cloth,  9i.q 

A  finer  edition  of  this  work  is  also  printed,  on  thick  paper,  bonnd  in  Eilra  Clolli,  price  S>-7 

OtiTLiKK  OF  Contents.— Introductory.    The   Tongue   in   Health  atid   Slight  AUmeni 

Appetite    Niiu»e«.    Thim.    Hurger.    Indigestion,  its  Nature  and  Tiealment.     Consiipatioi 

its  Treatment.     Diarrhco.     Vertigo.     Giddiness.    Biliousness.     Sick  Heailoche.     Neuralgi) 

Rheumatism.     The  Feveiish  and   Inflammatory  State.     Of  the  Actual  Changes  in  Fever  Ml 

Inflammation.    Common  Fonns  of  Slight  Inflammation,  etc..  etc. 

"We  •Enluntouy.  Ihai  Dmnnglhs  nutnEmut  iHEdicil  publlcatlgiii  Ihcn  hu  been  none  which  will  pnve  mM 

-icfiil  to  iha  yeuni  general  pnclitioncr.  (ht  whom  it  a  irMy  inlended.  than  this  Taltina.  ohrk  ihg  iiaie  it  the  sldi 

TILT  ON  CHANGE  OF  LIFE  IN  WOMEN. 

THB  CHANGE  OP  lAVB.  IN  WOMEN.  IN  KEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  A  ainiq 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  Incidental  lo  Women  at  the  Decline  of  Life.  By  Edward  JoH 
Tilt,  m.d.,  fast  President  of  the  Obslelrical  Society.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarge) 
Octavo.     Nfmi  reaJy.  Price,  in  Strong  Paper  Covcte,  75  CeniE ;  Cloib,  Si.i 

■  Few  books  att  ittued  which  an  oiote  indiipenublt  la  the  gcnetiil  pnclitianei."~^;tiya.  Mn/iial  Timti. 
a.--Am,rican  ^wliti—fr.        "'"    "         ""      «"'"«'"'«"')«■    ■    -    -      1  it » fepenoiy  11 

AGNEW  ON  THE  FEMALE  PERINEUM. 

I   LACERATIONS   OF    THB    FEMALE    PERINEUM    AND    VESICO-VAGINAJ 

FISTULA.  Theii  Hislory  nnd  Treatment.  With  75  llluilralions.  By  D.  Havics  AgnkW 
M  u,.  Prcifeiisor  of  Surgery.  University  Df  I'ennsylvania.     Octavo,     Riadt, 

Price,  in  Strong  Paper  Covers,  75  Centa;  Cloth.  Si 
So  many  applications  having  been  mode  for  these  papers,  as  originally  issued,  ii  hjs  l 
thought  best  10  biin_B  ihem  before  llic  profesaon  in  the  prescnl  form. 
TUiouimcihedioT  tadlcii]Qireini:liaiifie^"~/i^HiM  yBurnal  ,/Mfilicixi. 

DAY  ON  HEADACHES. 

THE  NATURE,  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  HEADACHES.     liv  Willi* 
HenBV  Day,  M,n„  author  of  a  ■■  Trealise  on  llie  Uiscuts  of  thiUrcu.''      Fouith   EdillO) 
«ilh  Illustrations.    Octavo.     JulI  Kf,:J\-. 
\                                                                             Price,  m  SirOT,;;  Pap.j;  div-cj,  75  Cents  ;  Cloth,  Sl.l 
'    I           StFWMAavoI  CoKiRSTS,— HeaUache  ftom  ■  f..  =,nipjiheilr,  l.<.np;.;i*B.7 

I         DynKUIIC  or  Bllluuii  Hodicha:  Headache  rrimi  i  .  <  >i:c  lu  Lflitital  lIuuE,  ten . 

I        AlTeetw»>i)rihcpEri»teiun;N<r«Dti>andNer^..  fl                     J        :              i  '  i   '  ...itnulic,  AnhllUc  tr  Gov^  , 

1     I         llo.T<k.che^Seur»lgii:Headi.che,  anJlleadiiche.  .  !■   ■■  i ^    '■-  1 

ALLINGHAM  on  DISEASES  of  the  RECTUMi 

FISTULA,  HEMORRHOIDS,  PAINFUL  ULCER.  STRICTURE,  PROLAPSU^ 

VaA  all  other  Diseases  if  the  Recium.  Their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  By  Wii.i.ia; 
ALLINGHAM,  M.D.  Fourth  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition,  with  Illus)rationi.  Octaw 
Just  rtady.  Ptice,  in  Strong  Paper  Covers,  7s  Ccnti;  Cloth.  Sij 

*  ■  The  publijhers  have  also  a  few  copies  of  a  much  bner  edition  of  Dr.  Ailingham's  boq) 

PriDled  in  I^ndon,  on  thick  paper,  from  large  type,  the  illusirations  being  printed  on  sepwrU 

sheets.     Price.  Eitra  Qoth,  Jj.oo. 

"  Ii  n,  u  liulied  the  tenllci  of  the  profeulon  ku  ahody  pnoimncnl  ii.cneof  the  very  but  woikton  DniurtI 
Iht  Ki!cluai."—^m'ricin  yMrnal ^r Midnal  !>ii'<Ki . 

t&^No  subscribing  nuisance  b  conntcieiV  <mlh  l^in  Kt\«.  «a£tv  volume  is  sold  separately,  c 
trc  wW  Ik  sent,  po-lpaid,  u|ion  rrcevplot  $5.00,  toT  aw-tv  ftvwWv-^. w  \(jx  \T,CTa"w\'»vnCave« 
BLAKISTOIS.  SON  &  CO..  Wl*  ^feXSTSI  ftT^-EE.T.-5m\.fc3«AS^ 


